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Had  king  John  left  no  heirs,  the  English  nobility 
would  have  had  nothing  to  unite  them  in  preferring 
any  one  individual  as  kin^,  to  the  French  pimce» 
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^  whom  they  had  invited  over ;  and  thus  England 
would  have  become  altogether  subject  to  France. 
Had  he^  on  the  other  band,  left  a  politic  and  warlike 
son/  capable  of  rallying^  his  party^  and  driving  Louis 
out  of  the  country^  such  a  monarch  might  also  have 
succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  restraints  which  Magna 
Charta  had  so  lately  imposed  on  the  royal  autho- 
rity ;  the  nation  not  being  yet  habituated  to  regard 
the  terms  of  the  charter  as  their  inalienable  birth- 
right. But  it  had  pleased  the  Great  Disposer  of 
events^  that  John  should  die  before  the  whole  of 
'England  had  received^  or  submitted  to  Louis;  leav- 
ing- a-  son  whose  tender  years  exempted  him  from 
the  charge  of  having^had  any  share  in  his  father's 
misconduct;  and  whose  weakness  of  character^ 
when  he  attained  to  manhood^  made  him  incapable 
of  checking  the  growing  spirit  of  independence 
amongst  his  subjects. 

Henry  III«  W€tfr  but  in  his  tenth  year  when  the 
bishops^  and  such  of  the  nobility  as  bad  adhered  to 
his  father,  did  feimr- homage  at  Gloucester; 
121^  £uid  made  him  swear  to  do  justice,  to  abro- 
gate evil  customs  and  Iaws«  and  to  observe, 
£nd  cause  others  to  observb,  such  as  were  good.  The 
erown  of  England  had  been  lost  with  other  jewels  in 
the  Wash ;  bu  t,  in  lieu  of  it,  a  circlet  of  gold  was  placed 
upon  his  head  by  Gualo  the  legate ;  who  continued 
weakly  to  pour  out  curses  against  Louis,  for  his  inva- 
sion of  the  pope's  property,  and  attack  upon  his  vassal. 
So  the  papal  court  had  affected  jtQ  isipeak  Qf  England 
and  its  king,  ever  since  the  surrender  made  to  Pan- 
dulf  by  John.  The  legate,  and  Williarm  Marshall, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  acting'  as  the  young  king's  guar- 
dian,- also  put  their  seals  to  a  renewal  of  Alagna 
Charta ;  Issued  in  the  name  of  the  young  Idhg. 

Superstition,  loyalty  to  the  family  which  had  so 
long  reigned  over  them,  compassionate  reluctance 
to  stripping  a  child  of  his  inheritance  for  faults  not 

his  own,'  jeatohsy  of  Louis's  natural  preference  for 
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his  countrymeny  all  now  combined  to  induce  the 
English  nobles  to  desert  the  French  prince,  whose 
protection  they  no  longer  needed,  and  to  join  the 
standard  of  the  Earl  of  l^embroke. 

HappUy  two  battles  proved  sufficiently  decisive 
to  save  England  from  the  miseries  of  a  protracted 
civil  war.  The  main  body  of  Louis's  troops  and 
adherents,  reckoned  at  600  knights  and  20,000  men, 
had  moved  northward^  under  the  command  of  the 
Count  de  Perche,  and  were  engaged  in  besieging 
Lincoln  Castle ;  when  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  sum« 
moned  the  king's  friends  to  meet  him,  in  arms,  at 
Newark.  The.  French  laughed  at  the  first  reports 
of  the  Earl's  proceedings,  but  pressed  the  siege  the 
more  vigorously ;  working  incessantly  at  engines,  by 
which  vast  stones  were  thrown  into  the  castle,  to 
crush  the  defenders,  or  drive  them  from  the  walls. 
At  length  the  Earl,  having  been  joined  by  400 
knights  and  their  followers,  marched  from  Newark 
to  Stow ;  whence  he  turned  back  upon  Lincoln  by 
an  old  Roman  road.  The  Earl  of  Winchester,  who 
still  supported  Louis,  had  gone  out  to  reconnoitre 
the  English  forces;  and,  telhng  the  Count  de  Perche 
Aat  their  numbers  were  very  inferior  to  his,  ad- 
vised him  to  attack  them  as  they  should  be  coming 
up  the  hill ;  '  And  there,'  said  he,  '  we  shall  catch 
them  like  so  many  larks.'  But  the  Count  replied^ 
'  You  Englishmen  are  but  inexperienced  soldiers, 
I  will  look  to  their  numbers  myself.'  Now  it  so 
happened  that  the  gentlemen  of  England  were  then 
accustomed  to  have  two  flags,  painted  with  their 
armorial  bearings ;  one  to  be  borne  near  their  per* 
sons,  the  other  to  distinguish  their  servants  and 
1'>^gdge.  The  Count,  therefore,  looking  from  the 
high  ground,  and  seeing  the  bright  colours  of  a  se- 
cond line  of  flags,  as  the  train  of  waggons  and  ser* 
vants  followed  at  some  interval,  in  the  rear  of  their 
masters,  took  them  for  the  standards  of  a  aecondL 
aimjr.    He  consequently  disregarded  the  "EaA  ol 
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Winchester's  opinion^  and  drew  all  his  forces  withiri 
the  gates  of  the  city.  The  effect  of  this  was,  that 
a  number  of  English  bowmen  and  slingers  entered 
into  the  castle  by  a  postern  door;  and,  shooting  the 
horses  of  the  French  knights,  as  they  drew  up  to- 
wards the  north  gate,  so  embarrassed  them,  that 
the  defence  of  the  gate  was  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected ;  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  men,  bursting 
it  open,  found  their  enemies  in  confusion,  and  se- 
veral knights  entangled  with  their  heavy  armour 
under  their  fallen  steeds.  The  resistance  of  the 
French  was  soon  at  an  end ;  but  when  they  endea- 
voured to  escape  out  of  the  town,  a  heavy  chain 
which  hung  athwart  the  southern  gate,  obliging 
each  horseman  to  dismount  and  pull  it  open,  to  get 
out,  and  then,  by  its  weight,  closing  the  gate  after 
him,  kept  the  greater  part  of  the  French,  and  of 
their  English  adherents,  shut  up  as  in  a  trap ;  go 
that  the  royal  army  took  400  knights  prisoners,  be- 
sides three  earls  and  eleven  barons. 

We  read  with  astonishment  in  an  historian  who 

fives  many  very  minute  details,  that  the  Count  de 
^erche  and  two  others  were  the  only  persons  slain, 
in  this  engagement  within  the  narrow  and  crowded 
streets  of  a  city.  The  truth  is,  that  the  lower  ranks 
were  so  little  regarded  as  brethren,  or  even  as  fel- 
low-creatures, in  those  days  of  knightly  pride,  that 
this  historian  made  no  account  of  the  hundreds  of 
comtnon  soldiers,  whom  another  writer  confesses  to 
have  been  slaughtered  without  mercy.  The  nobles, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  carefully  spared,  from  the 
respect  which  the  mob  of  combatants  were  obliged 
to  pay  to  rank*;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  profit 
which  the  gentlemen,  to  whom  they  surrendered, 
expected  to  make  by  selling  them  back  their  liberty. 
Indeed,  what  with  prisoners  and  spoil ;  for  which 
they  robbed  houses  and  churches  alike,  the  con- 

♦  See  Vol.  I.  p.  4^^, 
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querors  had  gained  so  much  and,  as  they  thought, 
at  so  little  trouble^  that  they  gave  to  this  engagement 
the  name  of  Lincoln  Fair. 

His  army  having  been  thus  entirely  broken  up, 
Louis  had  no  hopes  of  bringing  the  contest  to  a 
successful  end>  unless  he  should  receive  very  im- 
portant assistance  from  France.  But  a  fleet,  of 
above  eighty  sail,  coming  over  with  fresh  troops  for 
him,  was  attacked  in  the  straits  of  Dover  by  about 
half  as  many  English  vessels  under  the  command  of 
Hubert  de  Burgh»  and  only  fifteen  of  the  French 
ships  escaped  back  to  Calais.  In  this  battle  the 
English  managed  so  as  to  come  down  the  wind  upon 
the  French ;  and  disabled  them  from  defending 
their  ships,  by  throwing  quick  lime  into  the  air; 
which  was  blown  into  their  eyes>  and  blinded 
them.  The  commander  of  the  French  fleet  was 
a  monk,  named  Eustace^  who  had  made  himself 

?>articularly  obnoxious  by  his  cruelty ;  and  being 
bund,  concealed  ui  the  hold  of  one  of  his  ves- 
sels, he  was  dragged  forth  to  light,  and  his  head 
struck  off*. 

The  consequence  of  this  naval  victory  was  a  pro* 
posal  from  Prince  Louis  to  quit  England,  and  give 
up  his  claims  to  its  crown ;  on  condition, 
that  the  nobles,  who  had  sided  with  him,  ® ^Pgn!^' 
should  not  be  molested,  on  that  account, 
after  his  departure.  To  this  condition  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  assented ;  and  it  was  faithfully  observed* 
It  is,  indeed,  very  remarkable  that  the  disputes 
and  wars  which  were  constantly  occurring,  in  these 
ages,  between  the  kings  of  England  and  their  no- 
bles, were  never  followed  by  executions  on  the 
scaffold.  When  the  angry  passions  had  been 
roused,  and  the  mind  filled  with  rage  by  that  strug* 
gle  of  man  with  man  for  life,  which  then  took  place 
in  every  quarter  of  the -field  of  battle,  a  king  or  ge- 
neral would  sometimes  issue  orders  of  hideous  ieto- 
cjtf  against  foes  who  bad  submitted.    But,  aft  ^ooxv 
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as  the  fever  of  wrath  and  violence  was  pastj  their 
preference  of  bravery  before  justice^  made  them 
regard  a  courageous  enemy  with  a  friendly  eye, 
however  ill  they  thought  of  his  cause;  and  the 
custom  of  looking  to  the  fines  levied  for  breaches  of 
the  law  as  an  important  source  of  income^  tempted 
the  kings  to  extend  that  kind  of  punishment  to 
almost  every  offence. 

But  whilst  those  who  had  fought  against  their 
young  sovereign  were  frankly  pardoned  by  his  pru- 
dent minister^  the  legate  refused  to  extend  the  like 
forgiveness  to  such  of  the  clergy  as  had  continued 

.  to  ^rform  the  offices  of  religion  in  the  presence  of 
Henry's  opponentSj  after  the  pope  had  excommu- 
nicated their  party.  These  men  were  condemned 
by  Gualo  to  the  forfeiture  of  their  benefices ;  that 
he  might  have  them  at  his  own  disposal. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  had  jiow  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  faithful  services  eminently  successful. 
The  French  had  left  England,  and  his  young  ward 
was  its  undisputed  king.  LleweUin,  Prince  of  North 
Wales,  did  homage  to  Henry ;  as  did  also  the  king 
of  Mann  and  the  Isles.  And  Alexander,  king  of 
Scotland,  who  had  at  first  acknowledged  Louis, 
now  paid  Henry  the  most  respectful  attention.  To 
Ireland  a  charter  was  sent  in  the  king's  name,  grant* 
ing  the  same  privileges  to  bis  subjects  there,  as  the 
English  had  demanded.  In  France,  Poitou  and 
Gascony  still  remained  as  part  of  the  inheritance  of 
his  forefathers.  The  king  of  Norway  had  sent,  and 
requested  that  his  subjects  and  the  English  might 
trade  together  on  a  fair  and  friendly  footing. 

On  the  other  hand,  Pope  Honorius,  like  his  pre- 
decessor. Innocent  III.,  treated  Henry  as  his  vas- 
sal ;  and  assumed  the  right  of  appointing  the  legate* 
Gualo«  joint  guardian  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
To  this  the  Earl  seems  to  have  made  no  opposition. 
The  influence  of  the  legate  was  most  usefully,  and 

pro£tably,  employed  in  procuring  a  prohibition  of 
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the  trials  by  ordeal  * ;  which  had  been  allowed  in 
many  cases,  up  to  this  time,  to  determine  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  persons  charged  with  felony.  He 
and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  also  united  with  the 
King's  faithful  Justiciary,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  in  per- 
suading the  other  nobles  and  the  prelates  to  put 
their  signatures  to  a  document  very  creditable  to  all 
the  persons  concerned.  For  by  it  they  agreed, 
that  the  great  seal  of  England  should  not  be  {i^^ 
affixed  to  any  grant  out  of  the  king's  estates,  so 
long  as  Henry  should  remain  a  minor ;  thus  shutting 
themselves  out  from  any  opportunity  of  taking  an 
improper  advantage  of  his  inexperience  to  increase 
their  own  possessions.  With  the  same  attention  to 
the  rights  of  their  young  monarch,,  it  was  also 
agreed,  that  some  important  clauses  in  Magna 
Charta,  which  were  thought  by  the  courtiers  to  bear 
too  hard  upon  the  royal  prerogative,  should  be  sus* 
pended ;  till  the  whole  could  be  carefully  revised 
after  his  coming  to  man's  estate* 

Within  a  year  after  this  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
died,  and  Hubert  de  Burgh  became  the  acting  head 
of  the  government;  though  the  care  of  the  king's 
person  was  entrusted  to  Peter  des  Roches,  an  artful 
native  of  Poitou,  whom  John  had  made'  bishop  of 
Winchester.  And  at  the  close  of  \223,  when  the 
king  was  but  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  announced 
to  his  subjects,  that  the  pope  had  sent  letters  de- 
claring it  to  be  his  will,  that  their  young  sovereign 
should  have  the  unrestrained  management  of  his 
affairs.  Had  Henry  been  prematurely  sagacious, 
and  this  an  age  of  peaceful  and  orderly  habits,  it 
would  have  been  a  dangerous  experiment  to  trust 
an  inexperienced  boy  with  such  power.  But  he  was 
a  weak  youth ;  and  though  the  leading  persons  in 
the  state  had,  on  the  whole,  fulfilled  their  duties, 
as  such,  in  a  praiseworthy  manner,  there  were 

•  See  Vol.  L  pp.  246.  248. 
34f 
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ftill  manv  who  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
neglect  the  control  of  their  passions,  that  the  most 
prudent  gorernment  could  not  be  expected  to  pre- 
vent their  occasionally  disturbing  the  public  peace. 
Among  the  unprincipled  adrenturers  who  served  the 
late  king  was  one  Fawkesde  Breaute,whom  John  had 
remunerated  with  ample  possessions ;  besides  giving 
him  in  marriage  the  heiress  of  the  Rivers  family.  This 
man  was  condemned  at  Dunstable  assizes  to  pay  a 
considerable  penalty  for  various  violations  of  justice, 
•  and  for  contempt  of  the  royal  authority.   On 

12^4.*  hearing  of  this  sentence,  he  sallied  from  Bed- 
ford castle  with  an  armed  force,  to  seize  the 
judges.  They  fled  ;  but  he  overtook  Henry  de  Bray- 
brook,  one  of  their  number,  and  carrying  him  to  Bed- 
ford, threw  him  into  a  dark  dungeon.  It  so  happened 
that  a  parliament  was  then  assembled  at  North- 
ampton; and,  Braybrook's  wife  appealing  to  the 
king,  to.  rescue  her  husband,  a  force  was  instantly 
raised  for  the  purpose.  The  jwrelates  laid  their 
curse  upon  Fawkes,  and  all  who  should  abet  him ; 
whilst  the  king  and  barons  made  their  appearance 
under  the  walls  of  Bedford  castle,  and  demanded 
the  release  of  the  judge.  But  Fawkes  cared  for 
neither  the  church,  nor  the  king.  Once,  indeed, 
after  pillaging  St.  Alban's,  murdering  a  man  at  the 
church  door,  and  extorting  money  from  the  abbot, 
he  was  terrified  by  a  story  Pandulf  told  him  of  his 
dreams,  into  humbly  begging  pardon  of  the  monks. 
But  he  had  since  pulled  down  St.  Paul's  church,  in 
Bedford,  for  materials  wherewith  to  repair  and 
strengthen  the  castle.  And  the  abbess  of  Elstow, 
seeing  him  still  prosperous  after  this  sacrilege,  had 
deprived  an  image  of  St.  Paul,  which  stood  in  her 
chapel,  of  the  sword  attached  to  it;  meaning  to  in- 
timate that  the  Apostle  was,  in  her  estimation,  un- 
worthy to  wear  one,  since  he  made  no  use  of  it. 
She  little  thought  that  if  the  zeal  of  departed  saints 
was  to  display  itself  in  acts  of  vengeance,  the  reve* 
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rence  of  the  Apostle  for  those  commandments  which 
he  called  hol^y  and  just,  and  good,  and  wherein  it  it 
said^  TTiou  shali  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven 
image  to  bow  doum  to  it  and  worship  it,  might  have 
provoked  him  to  punish  her,  for  setting  up  such  an 
image  of  himself;  and  that  he  was  not  at  all  likely 
to  regard  the  destruction  of  a  church  bearing  his 
name,  as  a  personal  afiront.  He  had  written  words 
which  she  ought  to  have  read ;  declaring,  that  where 
he  had  been  the  special  planter  of  a  Church,  he 
yet  wished  the  members  of  that  Church,  instead  of 
saying,  /  am  of  Paul,  to  reflect  that.  Neither  is  he 
that  planteth  any  thing,  neither  he  that  water eth  / 
but  God  that  giveth  the  increase  *. 

The  simple  abbess^  however,  replaced  the  swordy 
when  Bedford  castle  fell  into  the  king's  hands  ;  andy 
being  levelled  by  his  orders,  the  materials  were 
given  back  to  restore  the  church.  Yet  Fawkes  d^ 
Breaute  had  got  off  safely  into  Cheshire ;  having 
left  the  defence  of  the  castle  to  his  brother  William. 
This  brother,  indeed,  and  eighty  others  of  the  gar- 
rison, were  hung  as  soon  as  the  place  was  taken ;  in 
the  king's  rage  at  the  expence  and  loss  of  lives,  in-^ 
curred  during  the  nine  weeks  which  the  siege  occi>- 
pied.  But  when  Fawkes  afterwards  came  in  to  the 
king,  and  surrendered  his  castles  and  estates,  which 
were  scattered  over  the  country,  from  Derbyshire  to 
Stoke-Gursey  and  Plympton  in  the  West  of  En- 
gland, he  was  only  ordered  to  quit  the  king's  do- 
minions for  life ;  impoverished,  but  not  poorer  than 
he  entered  England  a  few  years  before. 

The  royal  revenues  had  by  this  time  dwindled 
down  below  j£lSO,000;  being  less  than  a  third  of 
what  they  were  in  the  Conqueror's  re^.  This  was 
partly  owing  to  the  continual  grants  made  by  each 
succeeding  monarch  to  the  courtiers  and  to  monas* 
teries ;  and  partly  to  the  restraints  imposed,  by  the 

.    •  I  Cor.  iii.  4. 7.    ■ 
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Charter^  on  various  oppressive  methods  of  raising 
money  for  the  crown.  Hence  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  king  in  some 
other  way ;  especially  as  neither  Normandy  nor 
Anjou  any  longer  contributed  to  his  income.  The 
nobles  and  prelates,  therefore,  assembled  in  parlia- 
ment^ agreed  to  give,  for  the  king's  use,  a  fifteenth 
of  tb^  value  of  all  moveables ;  only  conditioning  in 
return,  that  the  king  should  solemnly  confirm  the 
charters  granted  by  his  father.  To  prevent  the 
courtiers  from  wasting  this  money,  it  was  also  agreed 
that  the  sum  thus  raised  should  be  placed  in  a  cnest ; 
from  whence  nothing  was  to  be  taken  out  till  the 
king  became  of  age,  unless  by  a  special  warrant 
from  six  bishops  and  as  many  earls,  appointed  to 
take  this  charge  upon  them. 

This  kind  of  property-tax  was,  henceforward,  very 
frequently  resorted  to  during  the  next  four  centuries; 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  levied  is  very 
carefully  described  in  a  commission  issued  to 
]2|^]  Robert  Lee  and  others,  bearing  date  Feb.  15, 
directing  them  to  superintend  its  collection 
throughout  the  counties  of  Derby  and  Nottingham. 
These  commissioners  are  told,  that  the  sheriffs  had 
received  orders  to  summon  the  knights  of  those 
counties  before  them ;  and  that  they  were  to  cause 
fqur  to  be  chosen  for  each  hundred,  who  were  to 
assess  the  fifteenth ;  not  however  in  their  own,  but 
in  an  adjoining  hundred.  To  get  at  the  value  of 
each  man's  property,  these  assessors  were  to  put 
every  proprietor,  below  the  rank  of  a  knight,  to  his 
oath ;  and  he  was  to  declare  his  belief  of  the  value 
of  the  moveables  possessed  by  two  of  his  neigh- 
bomrs,  as  well  as  that  of  his.  own.  And  if,  when 
those  neighbours  came  to  be  sworn,  their  valuation 
differed  materially  from  his,  a  jury  was  to  be  called 
on  the  spot,  and  decide  between  the  two  estimates. 
The  assessors  and  jurors,  however,  in  their  estima- 
tion of  the  value  of  Any  man's  moveable  property. 
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were  to  leave  out  the  books  of  the  gentry  and 
clergy ;  the  furniture  of  their  chapelsi  or  churches; 
their  riding,  and  baggage  horses;  their  arms; 
jewels ;  plate ;  utensils ;  stores  of  meat^  wine,  and 
beer ;  hay ;  and  com,  if  intended  for  garrison  use. 
In  like  manner,  the  esdmateof  a  tradesman's  moTe* 
ables  was  not  to  comprehend  .his  utensils,  ridings 
horses;  stores  of  food  for  his  family;  nor  such  arms, 
as  he  was  sworn  to  provide.  From  the  villain  *,  or 
farmer's  moveable  property,  thepr  were  to  leave  out 
his  utensils ;  and  all  such  provision,  for  men  and 
cattle,  as  was  intended  for  consumption  and  not  for 
sale ;  as  also  the  arms  he  was  sworn  to  provide.  It 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  expressly  laid  down  that  the 
merchandise  of  the  tradesman,  and  the  farming 
produce  intended  for  sale,  must  be  valued  at  what 
they  would  fetch ;  and  that  the  fifteenth  of  that 
value  was  to  be  levied  by  the  collectors*  This  tax, 
therefore,  pressed  very  much  heavier  upon  these 
dasses  than  upon  the  gen^  and  nobility ;  though 
the  latter,  being  accustomed  to  receive  their  rents 
in  kind,  would  have  large  stores  of  com  at  that 
season,  liable  to  be  valued  and  rated.  Still  it  was 
Utde  more  than  an  income-tax  of  six  and  a  half  per 
oent.  upon  the  gentry,  after  the  exemptions  speci-* 
fied ;  whereas  it  was  a  property-tax  to  tne  enormous 
amount  of  nearly  a  fifteenth  of  all  they  were  worthy 
on  the  tradesman  and  farmer. 

It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  this  was  not 
an  annual  tax.  The  value  of  his  fifteenth  was  to 
be  paid  by  every  man,  half  before  the  following 
Trinity  Sunday,  and  the  other  half  before  the  fol* 
lowing  Michaelmas ;  but  then  this  sum  was  expected 
to  supply  all  the  wants  of  government,  beyond  what 
was  met  by  its  ordinary  income,  for  several  years. 
The  amoimt  proved  to  be  about  £178,000.  It  was, 
nevertheless,  very  improvident  to  take  a  larger  sum 

*•  See  ii.  883.  Vol,  L 
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from  the  tradesman,  or  farmer,  than  was  wanted  for 
the  year ;  and  lay  it  up,  useless,  in  a  chest.  For,  if 
the  capital  had  been  left  in  its  owner's  bands,  he 
might  have  made  sufficient  profit  upon  it  to  pay  the 
same  sum  to  government,  as  it  was  needed,  without 
the  loss,  to  himself,  of  half  so  much  capital  as  was 
thus  taken  from  him. 

Soon  after  the  levying  of  this  tax,  pope  Honorina 
sent  an  agent,  named  Otho,  to  make  a  request 

from  the  English  clergy ;  of  the  same  kind  as 
1226.  h^^^^s  then  intent  upon  urging  throughout 

Europe.  In  the  letter,  of  which  Otho  was 
the  bearer,  the  pope  declared  that  the  Roman 
church  had,  for  a  long  time,  given  great  scandal, 
and  been  exceedingly  reproached  for  covetousness  ;. 
and  particularly  on  this  ground,  that  no  person 
could  get  through  with  any  business  in  the  papal 
court  without  a  great  expenditure  of  money,  and 
making  many  presents.  After  this  remarkable  con* 
fession,  it  would  have  been  seemly  to  have  added, 
that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  Roman 
see  from  appearing  any- more,  henceforward,  to  covet 
the  wealth  of  others.  But  the  letter  went  on  to 
say,  .that  he  therefore  desired  to  have  two  prebends 
set  apart  in  every  cathedral,  and  the  maintenance  of 
two  monks  in  every  monastery,  to  be  paid  hence^ 
forward  to  the  pope's  agents ;  that  so  the  Roman 
court,  being  sufficiently  supplied,  might  be  under 
no  temptation  in  future  to  demand  excessive  fees, 
for  distributingjustice  to  those  who  had  causes  to 
plead  there.  This  request  was  refused.  Yet  pope 
Gregory  IX.,  who,  very  shortly  after,  succeeded 

Honorius,  was  not  deterred  thereby  from  send-* 
1229.  ^"8  ^^^^  another  messenger,  or  Nuncio  *,  to 

require  the  tenth  of  all  moveables  ;  avowedly^ 

*  Th6  name  of  Nando  was  given  to  such  agents,  or  ambas- 

iftdors,  from  tbe  pope,  as  came  to  transact  business  for  hiniv 

with  the  soTcreign  or  clergy  of  any  country,  without  being 

eomaussJooed,  as  tbe  legates  had  for  soqw  time  been,  to  act  aa 

govemora  of  tbe  cfaarch. 


pope's  demand  of  mokby.  is 

for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  war  against  the  Ro-' 
man  Emperor.  So  the  popes  styled  the  Emperov 
of  Germany.  Now  by  giving  him  this  tide,  the 
pope  did,  in  reaKty,  profess  to  consider  him  as  con^ 
tinuing  in  possession  of  the  rights  which  once  he^ 
longed  to  the  Roman  Emperors;  amongst  which 
was,  of  coursci  comprehended  a  paramount  autho- 
rity over  the  city  of  Rome,  and,  in  temporal  matters 
at  least,  over  the  pope  as  its  bishop.  So  that  for 
the  pope  to  make  war  upon  the  emperor,  was,  by 
his  own  shewing,  nothing  less  than  rebellion ;  and 
it  was,  confessedly,  to  enable  him  to  maintain  tliia 
rebellion,  that  the  pope  asked  from  the  people  of 
England  a  larger  share  of  each  man's  property, 
than  the  necessities  of  their  own  government  had 
ever  induced  them  to  concede  to  it. 

The  nuncio  asserted,  that  the  bishops  of  Chester 
and  Rochester  had  promised  the  pope  this  tenth ; 
when  they  lately  induced  him  to  refuse  consecrating 
the  person  whom  the  monks  of  Canterbury  had  cho- 
sen for  archbishop.  If  it  was  so,  there  could  not 
be  a  stronger  proof  that  those  bishops  believed  it 
to  be  impossible,  as  Honorius  said,  to  make  reason 
heard  in  the  pope's  court,  without  paying  for  it  by 
the  most  extravagant  gifts.  For  the  body  of  Eng- 
lish bishops  had  charged  the  archbishop  elect,  with 
being  a  man  of  grossly  vicious  habits ;  and  the  pope 
himself  had  officially  declared, :  that  having  exa- 
mined the  man,  he  found  him  utterly  unfit  for  so 
high  an  office,  from  his  excessive  ignorance.  But| 
whatever  the  bishops  might  have  promised,  the 
nobles,  assembled  in  paruament  at  Westminster, 
declared  that  they  would  not  burden  their  estates 
with  any  taxes  for  the  service  of  the  pope.  The 
clergy  after  four  days^  discussion  were  driven,  by 
the  fear  of  excommunication,  to  assent  to  the  de- 
mand. But  when  they  had  assented,  they  found 
that  the  nuncio  would  not  allow  any  %uc\x  deA^^ 
tions  ip  estimating  their  moveables^  a&  the  ccAXecloxi 
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for  the  king  had  been  directed  to  grant.  And  ad 
for  those  clerOTmen  who  could  not  raise  a  sufficient 
sum  to  pay  uie  tenth,  at  a  short  date^  they  were 
compelled  by  the  nuncio  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
with  money  borrowed^  at  extravagant  interest,  from 
some  Italian  usurers;  who  had  come  over  with  him, 
to  share  the  spoils  of  the  English. 

In  the  meanwhile  England  was  more  exempt 
from  die  waste  and  destruction  of  war,  than'it  had 
been  for  a  long  time  previously.  A  crusade,  to 
which  the  Eng&h  had  been  invited,  with  tales  of 
many  lying  wonders,  had  carried  out  of  the  country 
sixty  tnousand  restless  characters,  and  Peter  des 
Roches  among  the  rest.  In  his  absence  the  king 
more  willingly  attended  to  the  counsels  of  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  though  very  angry  at  being  thwarted  by 
Mm  in  a  foolish  project  for  reconquering  Normandy ; 
which  the  king,  nevertheless,  would  not  resign ;  but 
nailed  to  France,  with  a  large  force,  in  April,  1230k 
From  this  expedition  he  returned  in  October; 
having  wasted  much  treasure  to  no  pin'pose ;  and 
taught  his  subjects  to  think  him  incapable  of  con« 
jducting  a  war  with  either  activity  or  prudence. 
The  temptations  to  which  power  exposes  a  states* 
man  were  too  much  for  the  prudence  of  De  Burgh. 
He  got  the  king  to  make  him  earl  of  Kent,  and 
gave  his  enemies  but  too  reasonable  grounds  for 
charging  him  with  accepting  so  many  grants  as  impo- 
verished his  thoughtless  sovereign.  The  nobles  had 
been  irritated  by  his  advising  Henry  to  make  several 
of  them  resign  the  government  of  different  castles 
belonging  to  the  crown.  The  pope  too  had  sent  over 
a  strong  remonstrance  against  the  outrages  lately 
oonimitted  on  the  property  of  the  church ;  which 
De  Burgh  was  strongly  suspected  of  encouraging^ 
The  leader  in  these  outrages  was  Robert  Thwenge, 
a  Yorkshire  knight,  who,  assisted  by  several  bold 
companions,  had  undertaken  to  punish  the  Italian 
clergy  tbrougbout  England,  for  tne  i^ipe'a  injustice 
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in  thrusting  one  of  them  into  a  livingi  of  which 
Thwenge  was  the  lawful  patron.  The  truth  is,  that 
among  the  daily  encroachments  of  the  popes^  none 
angered  the  nation  more  than  their  taking  upon  them 
to  bestow  a  great  many  English  benefices  on  Italian 
priests.  Hence  none  of  the  sheriffs,  or  other  mi* 
nisters  of  the  crown  had  chosen  to  stop  Thwenge's 
proceedings ;  whilst  he  and  his  comraaes  traversed 
the  country  in  open  day,  and  emptying  the  tythe 
barns  of  one  Italian  incumbent  after  another,  dis- 
tributed their  contents  among  the  poor.  The  justi- 
dary,  certainly,  ought  not  to  have  permitted  any 
private  persons  to  attempt  correcting  the  wrong  of 
others  by  their  own  violence ;  and  the  pillacring  of 
some  bams  belonging  to  a  member  of  the  chapter 
of  Winchester,  at  a  time  when  the  king  happened 
to  be  feasting  with  Peter  des  Roches,  its  bishop,  on 
his  return,  was  naturally  regarded  by  Henry  as  a 
personal  afiront  to  himself.  Of  this  Des  Roches 
took  advantage,  and  persuaded  the  king  to 
deprive  De  Burgh  of  the  office  of  Justitiary  *,  *|^^ 
and  to  bestow  it  on  Stephen  Segrave,  a  crea- 
ture of  his  own.  No  sooner  had  De  Burgh  been 
dismissed  than  his  enemies  brought  forward  against 
him  a  long  list  of  accusations'. 

One  of  the  charges  against  his  late  minister,  to 
which  Henry  had  the  weuness  to  lend  an  ear,  was, 

^  Od  the  16th  of  Jaoo,  previons  to  De  Bargh's  dismissal,  the 
kiD^  appears  to  have  signed  a  document,  granting  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Colteshall  in  Norfolk,  that  they,  their  wives  and 
diildren  after  them  for  ever,  should  bo  free  men  and  women  ; 
and  be  held  as  such  wherever  else  in  England  they  might  be 
found  dwelling.  As  this  released  them  from  liabilitj  to  several 
demands,  it  was  stipulated,  that  six  shillings  a  year  should  be 
levied  on  the  village,  and  paid  to  the  king  at  Michaelmas  in 
every  year ;  tUso  twenty  shillings  as  scutage  for  the  land  now 
made  freehold,  whenever  scutage  should  be  demanded ;  and 
twenty  shillings  as  aid,  when  the  king's  eldest  son  should  be 
knighted.  No  particular  reason  is  assigned  for  granting  this 
privilege ;  so  that  it  may  perhaps  have  been  viewed  metcX^  %i  %. 
bargain  b/  wbhh  the  rWagen  parchased  their  freedom* 
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that  he  had  stolen  from  the  royal  treasury  a  stone 
which  made  the  possessor  invincible ;  and  had  sent 
it  to  Llewellyn^  rrince  of  North  Wales, 
;  De  Burghy  thus  attacked,  requested  time  to  pre<< 
pare  his  answers:  but  took  refuge^  in  the  rnean^ 
while,  in  Merton  Priory.  Thither  the  Mayor  of 
London  was  ordered,  at  Des  Roches  suggestion,  to 
lead  the  citizens,  and  drag  Hubert  forth.  But  the 
earl  of  Chester  asked  the  king,  what  would  be  said 
of  him  abroad  if  he  behaved  with  cruelty  to  a  man 
who  had  protected  his  infancy  from  harm,  when  his 
inheritance  was  in  such  imminent  danger.  This 
rebuke  made  Henry  blush ;  and  he  sent  two  mes^ 
sengers  to  recall  the  mayor..  The  zeal  of  one  of 
these  men  made  him  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  he 
reached  the  mayor  almost  breathless ;  just  in  time 
to  save  Hubert's  life  from  the  violence  of  a  mob, 
who  hated,  because  they  had  long  feared  him. 
•  After  this  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  interceded; 
and  prevailed  with  the  king  to- let  De  Burgh  retire 
to  bis  family  estates  in  Suffolk^  till  his  guilt  or  in- 
nocence could  be  fairly  determined.  But  before 
De  Burgh  had  finished  bis  journey,  Henry,  in  alarm 
lest  he  should  use  his  influence  to  raise  a  rebellioui 
dispatched  a  knight^  named  Godfrey  Craucombe, 
with  300  men,  in  pursuit  of  him  ;  giving  them  posi- 
tive orders  to  bring  him  back  bound,  a  prisoner,  to 
the  Tower.  De  Burgh  was  reposing  at  Terling  in 
Essex,  a  house  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich, 
when  he  heard  that  pursuers  were  at  hand;  and 
straightway  fled  from  his  bed  to  the  chapel.  There 
they  found  him  holding  in  one  hand  a  cross,  and  in 
the  other  the  consecrated  wafer;  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  very  flesh  and  blood  of  our  Lord ; 
And  therefore  ought  to  have  honoured  as  sudi. 
But  the  men  feai^  the  wrath  of  the  king  more 
than  that  of  God,  so  they  snatched  from  him,  with 
violent  hands,  these  obiects  of  superstitious  woreAiip; 
and,  binding  him  with  corda^  aent  for  the  village 
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blacksmith  to  prepare  fetters  directly.  •»  And  for 
whose  legs,"  said  the  man,  "  are  these  fetters  in* 
tended  ?"  *'  Hubert  de  Burgh  ;  a  traitor  and  a  fu- 
gitive," was  the  answer.  "  Then,"  said  the  black- 
smith, **  you  must  do  with  me  as  you  please ;  and 
may  God  be  merciful  to  my  soul.  But  as  the  Lord 
liveth,  I  will  never  make  any  chains  of  iron  to  be 
fitted  on  him.  I  would  rather  lose  my  life.  Is  not 
this  that  same  faithful  and  brave  Hubert,  who  has 
often  saved  the  country  from  being  the  spoil  of  its 
enemies ;  and  made  England  itself  again  ?  Did  not 
he  serve  the  king's  father  abroad  so  manfully,  that 
our  enemies  thought  much  of  him  ?  Did  not'  he  keep 
Louis  out  of  Dover  Castle,  and  destroy  the  French 
fleet?  May  God  judge  between  you  and  him;  for 
you  are  returning  him  good  for  evil". 

This  honest  man's  praise  was  cheering  to  Hu* 
bert,  in  the  hour  of  affliction ;  but  Godfrey  Crau- 
combe  and  his  companions  were  ready  to  do  fouler 
work  to  please  a  king  than  the  poor  blacksmith 
of  Terling  chose  to  soil  his  hands  withal ;  though 
they  despised  the  remonstrance  of  an  unwashed 
artificer.  Men  whose  nicety  would  make  clean  the 
outside  of  the  cup  and  of  the  platter ^  forget  that 
there  is  One  who  seeth  it  to  be,  within,  full  of  eor- 
tortion  and  excess. 

When,  however,  Hubert  de  Burgh  had  been  car- 
ried to  the  Tower,  the  Bishop  of  London  rebuked 
the  king  for  having  sanctioned  such  an  invasion  of 
the  privileges  of  the  church  ;  and  declared  that  he 
would  instantly  excommunicate  every  person  con- 
cerned, if  De  Burgh  was  not  carried  safely  back  to 
the  chapel  from  whence  he  had  been  torn  away.  His 
demand  was  complied  with  to  the  letter.  Hubert 
was  carried  back ;  but  a  deep  trench  was  drawn,  at 
the  same  time,  round  the  bishop  of  Norwich's  house 
and  chapel ;  and  the  sheriff  was  made  answerable 
for  his  not  escaping.  Presently  an  order  ot  grealet 
severity  was  sent  down;  and,  no  provisions  \)^\tv% 
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Any  longer  suffered  to  enter  the  chapel  door,  Hu- 
bert was  obliged  to  come  out  and  surrender  himself* 
And  now  some  recommended  to  the  king  to  put 
him  to  death ;  but  Henry,  though  weak^  was  not  of 
a  bloody  disposition.  He  replied  to  these  tempters, 
**  I  had  rather  be  thought  foolish  and  too  easy  than 
a  cruel  tyrant ;  thirsting  after  the  blood  of  a  man, 
who  has  often  put  his  life  in  danger  to  save  me 
and  my  predecessors."  De  Burgh  was  brought  to 
his  trial  before  a  commission  of  nobles,  who 
1232.^*  held  a  court  for  this  purpose  on  CornhilU 
He  declined,  howeveri  entering  upon  any 
defence;  and  surrendered  all  his  property  to  the 
king.  Every  late  grant  from  the  crown  was  re« 
sumed ;  but  Henry  allowed  him  to  keep  whatever 
lands  he  had  inherited  or  bought,  yet  commanded 
him  to  be  kept  in  custody  at  Devizes  Castle.  Two 
years  after,  Hubert  was  again  reconciled  to  the 
king,  through  the  mediation  of  Edmund,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  This  archbishop  seems  to  have 
been  happily  distinguished  as  a  peace-maker,  when- 
ever  he  interfered  in  affairs  of  state. 

He  also  made  some  efforts  to  reform  his  diocese ; 
particularly  the  intriguing  monks  of  Canterbury. 
But  they  got  the  legate  to  interfere ;  who  so  thwarted 
all  his  measures  that  Edmund  left  England,  to  try 
the  effects  of  a  personal  conference  with  the  pope. 
Failing  in  his  object,  and  grieved  at  the  wickedness 
which  he  found  himself  unable  to  put  down,  the 
good  man  sickened ;  and  his  body  being  weakened 
with  fastings,  and  from  self-imposed  hardships  which 

broke  his  sleep,  he  was  rapidly  brought  down 
^Q^  to  his  grave.    His  death  took  place  in  France, 

near  to  Pontigny,  and  there  he  was  buried. 
Being  sincerely  respected  in  England,  his  country- 
men gave  full  credit  to  the  stories  which  the  monks 
of  Pontigny  spread  abroad,  to  draw  pilgrims  to  their 
monastery.  In  an  official  application  to  the  pope, 
requesting  bim  to  put  Edmund  on  ilve  church  s  list 
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of  saints^  these  monks  solemnly  afBnned  their  per* 
sonal  knowledge  of  such  miracles,  wrought  for  those 
who  called  upon  Edmund's  name,  as  more  than 
equal  all  that  the  Scriptures  have  related  of  the  works 
done  in  the  name  of  Christ  himself.  The  absurdity 
of  this  collection  of  miracles  attributed  to  Edmund^ 
power,  or  intercession,  is  worth  notice;  for  had 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  been  compiling  a 
string  of  falsehoods,  instead  of  relating  miracles 
which  really  took  place,  there  is  no  su£Scient  ground 
for  supposing  that  they  would  not  have  invented  as 
foolish  miracles,  wrought  for  as  childish  ends,  as 
the  monks  of  Pontigny ;  who  told  the  Pope,  that 
by  calling  on  the  name  of  Edmund,  some  nad  got 
rid  of  the  tooth-ache ;  others  of  pimples  and  blots, 
which  had  previously  spoiled  the  beauty  of  the  sup* 
pli^nt's  countenance ;  others,  again,  of  hqmps  on  their 
backs  ;  and  that  even  cattle  had  shared  the  benefits 
showered  upon  his  votaries. 

Yet  the  monks  were  not  guilty  of  intentional 
fraud  in  all  the  cases  they  alleged*  For  the  strong 
delusion  to  which  those  persons  were  given  up,  who 
received  not  the  love  of  the  truth  as  contained  in  that 
word  which  is  truth  *,  made  them  so  credulous,  that 
they  were  eager  to  proclaim  the  miraculous  power 
of  the  saint  in  whom  they  trusted ;  whenever  events 
turned  out  more  favourably  than  they  had  expected* 
Thus  before  Archbishop  Edmund  had  been  dead 
full  four  years,  Nicholas  Bishop  of  Durham,  finding 
his  ignorant  physicians  unable  to  cure  his  disorders^ 
made  a  vow  to  visit  Edmund's  tomb,  at  Pontigny. 
But,  when  his  servants  perceived  that  the  fatigue  of 
the  journey  did  but  make  him  get  alarmingly  worse» 
one  of  them  told  the  Bishdp  how  he  had  formerly 
been  barber  to  Edmund ;  and,  foreseeing  that  his 
master  would  be  deemed  a  saint,  had  preserved  the 
dippings  of  his  beard.    Upon  this  Bishop  Nicholas 

*  2Tbe8B.t  10,  ih  sod  John  xvil,  17, 
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besought  his  servant  to  let  him  have  some  of  those 
clippings  to  drink,  in  a  cup  of  holy  water.  The 
barber  accordingly  put  some  stumps  of  a  beard  into 
the  cup ;  which  made  the^ishop  exceedingly  sick. 
This  relieving  his  complaint,  he  began  forthwith  to 
recover  ;  and  declared  St.  Edmund  had  wrought  an 
evident  miracle,  in  his  cure.  To  make  the  wonder 
greater,  it  was  soon  reported  that  the  disorder,  of 
which  he  had  been  healed,  was  a  combination  of 
cough,  asthma,  jaundice,  and  dropsy. 

But  when  the  monks  had  drawn  crowds  to  Pon- 
tJgny,  by  the  circulation  of  such   stories  as  these, 

their  avarice  tempted  them  to  sell  one  of  St. 
^^'   Edmund's  arms ;  which  they,  therefore,  cut 

off  from  the  body  they  had  so  much  affected 
to  revere.  This,  becoming  known,  ruined  their 
trade.  For  the  poor  Wind  worshippers  of  the 
saint,  who  had  been  instructed  to  think  that  he 
would  confer  blessings  on  those  who  honoured 
his  remains,  naturally  concluded,  that  he  would  no 
longer  exert  himself  to  do  aught  for  the  contri- 
butors to  a  monastery  in  which  his  corpse  had  been 
mutilated  for  base  lucre.  Hence  the  number  of 
pilgrims  to  Pontigny  rapidly  fell  away. 
•  As  long  as  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  or  De  Burgh, 
was  the  chief  minister  of  the  crown,  affairs  were 
conducted  with  nearly  the  same  firmness  and  pru- 
dence as  if  those  statesmen  had  been  the  sovereigns 
x>{  the  country.  For  as  they  did  not  owe  their  au- 
thority to  the  king's  favour,  but  to  the  influence 
which  their  reputations  and  ample  property  gave 
them  ;  so  neither  did  they  feel  it  necessary  to  pur- 
<;hase  the  king's  good  will  by  any  improper  de- 
ference to  his  weak  judgment,  when  they  saw  it 
would  be  mischievous.  But  from  the  time  of  De 
Burgh's  dismissal  Henry  placed  the  great  offices  of 
the  state  in  the  hands  of  different  personal  fa- 
vourites :  men  who  could  have  no  authority,  except 
so  far  as  they  were  supported  b^  \i\m^^\()  Qt  by  the 
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pope;  and  who  regulated  their  conduct  accord- 
ingly. They  saw  that  the  king  was  incapable  of 
valuing  his  ministers  for  the  soundness  of  their 
political  measures ;  so  they  made  it  their  only  ob- 
ject to  retain  his  ill-judged  partiality,  by  flatteries 
and  by  attention  to  his  caprices ;  or  to  gain  the  sup- 
port of  the  pope,  by  subserviency  to  the  designs  of 
the  papal  court. 

Being  avowedly  regarded  in  this  reign  as  lords 
paramount,  the  popes  might  have  employed  their 
influence  over  Henry  to  the  advantage  both  of  him- 
self and  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  desire  of  the 
prelates  to  draw  this  connection  still  closer,  before 
they  had  found  it  so  oppressive  as  it  soon  became, 
was  near  being  ruinous  to  the  infant  constitution 
of  their  country  ;  for  it  led  them  to  propose  to  the 
barons  the  adoption  of  the  Roman  laws.  One  por- 
tion of  these,  called  the  civil  law,  is  very  sagaciously 
devised  for  the  fair  arrangement  of  disputes  regard- 
ing property ;  the  most  numerous,  and,  in  the  esti-r 
mation  of  too  many,  the  most  important  questions  in 
which  society  is  interested.  But  the  Roman  laws 
were  drawn  up  for.  the  subjects  of  an  absolute  go- 
vernment ;  and  therefore  give  absolute  authonty  to 
the  sovereign's  will.  It  is  painful  to  read  that,  in  a 
parliament  held  at  Merton,  the  prelates  tempted 
the  nobles  to  admit  these  la^vs,  by  observing  .j^^ 
to  them,  that  the  change  would  put  it  in  i^^ 
their  power  to  make  their  base-born  children 
heirs, .  if  they  chose  to  marry  the  mother.  The 
barons  knew  no  more  of  the  civil  law  than  the 
bishops  chose  to  tell  them,  but  they  had  already 
learned  to  fear  the  snares  of  Rome ;  so  they  ex-t 
claimed^  with  one  voice,  "  We  will  not  consent  to 
change  the  laws  of  England.'' 

Failing  thus  to  bring  the  visages  of  this  country 
into  one.  system  with  those  of  their  own  provinces, 
the  popes  directed  their  power  and  their  pexaow^V 
abilities  almost  entirely  to  the  mean  aim  o?  luttvvcv^ 
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their  connection  with  England  to  as  much  profit  as 
possible;  demanding  tribute  from  the  king  and 
clergy  on  a  variety  of  pretexts^  and  managing  to 
pay  their  own  officers  and  enrich  their  dependants 
by  grants  of  English  benefices,  instead  of  salaries 
from  the  papal  treasury.  Ailei'  their  evil  example, 
Henry^  instead  of  regarding  his  kingdom  as  a  trust, 
for  his  faithful  care  of  which  he  must  one  day  an* 
swer  before  the  King  of  kings,  seemed  to  consider 
it  onty  as  a  mine  from  which  he  might  raise  money 
for  his  own  gratification,  and  that  of  his  favourites. 
So  that  for  the  nett  six  and  twenty  years  of  this 
long  reign,  the  history  of  the  government  of  the 
country  is  but  an  account  of  the  excuses  invented, 
by  the  pope  or  king,  for  continually  crying  Give, 
give  ;  and  of  the  mischievous  flatterers  or  idle  com* 
panionsy  whom  Henry  ehriched  in  their  turui  at 
the  expence  of  his  people. 

Bishop  Peter  des  Roches,  the  first  of  these  worth- 
less favourites,  filled  the  court  with  needy  gentlemen 
from  Poitou  his  native  country;  and  persuaded 
king  Henry  to  put  them  into  all  the  offices  about 
his  person,  instead  of  the  less  obsequious  English 

.  ^    nobility.    He  and  his  party,  however,  were 
f^   soon  dismissed,  in  consequence  of  the  threats 

^'  of  the  barons,  and  the  urgent  expostulations 
of  Archbishop  Edmund ;  and  as  Bishop  des  Roches 
had  the  ill  reputation  of  being  more  given  to  fight- 
ing  than  to  the  study  of  the  word  of  God,  the  pope 
invited  him  abroad  to  become  the  general  of  the 
papal  troops.  The  king  next  betook  himself  to  the 
Uke  unreasonable  partiality  for  the  foreign  relations 
of  his  Queen,  Eleanor  of  Provence ;  making  one  of 
her  uncles  Bishop  of  Winchester;  and  another, 
Boniface  of  Savoy,  a  rough  intemperate  man,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  The  children  of  Henry*s 
mother  Isabella,  by  her  second  marriage  with  tne 
Count  of  la  Marche  *,  came  over  next  from  France ;  - 

*  See  Yol.  I.  p«  4&&. 
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aiid  were  intheir  turn,  raised  to  wealth  at  the  ex* 
pence  of  the  English  nation.  Still  later  in  this 
kind's  reign  very  large  sums  were  sent  out  of  Eng* 
knd  to  bribe  the  German  princes  to  elect  Richard 
earl  of  Cornwall^  the  king^  brother,  for  their  em« 
peror ;  and  to  purchase  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  from 
the  pope,  for  Henry's  second  son,  Edmund.  Earl 
Richard  succeeded  so  far  as  to  be  chosen  king  of 
the  Romans ;  an  unmeaning  title,  except  that  it  was 
usually  given  to  the  person  who  was  about  to  be 
made  emperor.  But  he  found  that  he  had  wasted 
his  treasure  for  a  name  which  brought  him  no  re* 
?enue,  and  led  to  nothing  further.  And  Kinff 
Henry  when  he  had  sent  his  money  to  Rome,  and 
bound  himself  to  the  Italian  merchants  for  still 
more,  was  equally  disappointed ;  finding  that  the 
pope  had  not  only  no  right  to  sell  the  iungdom  of 
Sicily,  but  was  quite  unable  to  give  Edmund  pos- 
session  of  it,  though  he  did  his  utmost  to  drive  the 
Sicilians  into  rebellion  against  their'sovereign. 

Yet  the  profusion  with  which  King  Henry  would 
have  wasted  the  savings  of  his  subjects  was  con* 
siderably  checked  by  his  being  too  weak  to  force 
the  nation  to  submit  to  any  general  taxation,  which 
had  not  the  formal  consent  of  the  nobility  and  pre- 
lates assembled  in  parliament.  This  consent  was 
sometimes  positively  refused ;  which  had  the  far- 
ther effect  of  discouraging  his  ministers  from  asking 
for  such  consent,  when  unprovided  with  a  plausible 
excuse  ;  or  it  obliged  them  to  offer  such  conditions 
as  raised  the  power  of  parliament,  at  the  expence  of 
the  authority  of  the  crown.  In  one  instance  ^^j^ 
when  a  parliament  had  been  summoned  toge- 
ther to  consult,  as  the  barons  supposed,  on  very  dif- 
ferent subjects,  they  were  all  called  into  the  king's 
presence,  and  there  addressed  by  a  courtier ;  who 
told  them,  that  the  king  was  determined  to  be  ruled, 
henceforward,  by  the  eounsela  of  natives  of  this 
country,  as  hh  moeli  taithM  advisera  \  \)ut  l\ia\  \)ne 
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of&cers  of  his  exchequer  had  defrauded  his  trea-)^ 
sury ;  and  that  he  therefore  requested  their  aid^  and 
would  leave  the  disposal  of  whatever  sums  they 
might  grant  in  such  hands  as  the  barons  should 
think  proper.     But  this  unexpected  request  waa 
received  with  loud  murmurs  of  disapprobation ;  and 
the  king  had  the  mortification  of  hearing  it  saidj 
That  it  was  both  absurd  and  mischievous  to  allow  a 
sovereign  so  easily  led  astray,  to  extort  money  from 
his  subjects,  on  such  foolish  excuses,  for  tne  be^ 
nefit  of  foreigners.     To  this  the  king  replied  with  a 
solemn  promise.  That  he  would  never  give  the  nobi- 
lity any  just  cause  of  complaint  again ;  if  they  would 
but  now  grant  him  a  thirtieth  of  their  moveables,  to 
make  up  for  the  heavy  expence  he  had  lately  in- 
curred, by  marrying  his  sister  Isabella  to  the  Em- 
peror Frederick.     But  the  nobles  again  answeredj 
that  what  had  been  done,  had  passed  without  their 
being  consulted ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  not  fit- 
ting they  should  pay  the  penalty  if  any  thing  had 
been  done  indiscreetly.    Nevertheless,  they  added, 
they  would  withdraw,  and  consider  what  might  be 
advisable ;  if  the  case  was,  indeed,  of  real  necessity. 
As  they  were  retiring,  another  courtier,  Gilbert 
Basset,  said,  "  Would  it  not  be  better,  my  lord  the 
king,  that  you  should  send  one  of  your  friends  to 
be  present  at  their  conference."  On  hearing  which, 
Richard  Percy  turned  round  with  some  indignation, 
and  asked.  ^^  Are  we  then  not  reckoned  amongst  the 
friends  of  the  king  ?" 

The  court,  however,  was  kept  for  four  days  in 
suspense;  till  Henry,  having  ordered  Langton's 
excommunication,  against  all  violators  of  Magna 
Charta,  to  be  prodaimed  anew,  so  gratified  the 
barons  by  this  step,  that  they  conceded  the  thirtieth 
for  which  he  had  asked.  The  prelates  did  the 
like,  on  behalf  of  the  clergy.  The  Earl  of  War- 
renne,  Wm,  de  Ferrars,  and  John  Fitz-Godfrey, 
were  then  sworn  to  give  good  counsel  to  the  king ; 

10 
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$nd  farther  precautions  were  resolved  upon^  to  pre* 
Tent  Henry  from  laying  his  hands  on  the  money » if 
he  should  be  disposed  to  break  his  word.     Yet 
these  precautions  seem  to  have  been  eluded.     For 
when  Henry,  about  five  years  aflter^  again  asked  his 
parliament  for  aid,  to  combat  the  king  of  France, 
the  barons  positively  refused  it;  bidding  him  take 
care  not  to  violate  the  existing  truce  between  him- 
self and  Louis;  and  adding,  that,  as  they  had  never 
been  informed  what  became  of  the  thirtieth,  coU 
lected  agreeably  to  their  last  grant,  they  could  not 
but  suppose  that  he  had  the  whole  of  it  by  him,  and 
therefore  stood  in  no  need  of  a  farther  supply. 
On  another  occasion  the  barons  would  not 
consent  to  grant  the  king  any  money,  but  with  {t^^l 
such  conditions  that  he  preferred  selling  his 
plate  and  jewels.     After  the  sale,  he  asked  who 
had  purchased  his  plate ;  and  was  answered,  ''  The 
Londoners.'' — "  I  might  have  guessed  it,"  said  he. 
"  London  would  buy  up  a  Roman  emperor's  trea- 
sure.    Those  clownish  people,  the  citizens,  disgust 
me  with   their  riches.     That  city  is  a  well,  that 
nothing  can  draw  dry."    The  truth  is,  that  Henry'9 
unwarlike  disposition  had  been  favourable  to  com* 
merce,  allowing  it  to  proceed  with  but  few  inter- 
ruptions; and  as  the  profits  of  trade  will  be  high, 
when  such  periods  of  peace  occur  but  rarely,  and 
are  of  uncertain  continuance,  the  merchants  were 
doubtless  growing  rich  under  his  government.    Yet 
that  London  was  neither  a  stately  nor  large  city,  is 
evident  from  an  order  but  two  years  before, — that 
the  houses  abutting  on  the  best  streets  should  be 
covered  with  tiles,  or  stone,  instead  of  thatch.   And 
also  from  the  fact  that,  adjoining  to  Cheapside,  was 
then  a  void  space,  called  the  Crown  Field.    London 
bridge,  however,  such  as  it  still  exists,  had  been 
lately  finished*;  and  might  well  seem  to  the  king  a 

« In  121s. 
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magmficent  structure,  though  the  passage  over  ii 
was  very  narrow ;  the  present  pathways  being  then 
occupied  by  houses  and  shops.  Henry's  peevish 
remark  was  followed  up  by  but  too  many  attempts^ 
on  bis  part^  to  extort  money  from  the  Londoners* 
No  excuse  was  too  frivolous  for  him.  to  empIoy4 
Thus,  when  some  young  courtiers  going  to  see  the 
citizens  at  their  sports,  chose  to  laugh  rudely  al 
their  awkwardness,  and  call  them  ^^  a  set  of  clowniish 
soap-boilers/'  for  which  the  persons  so  abused  turned 
upon  them,  and  sent  them  back  to  Westminster 
severely  threshed,  the  king  took  advantage  of  thk 
to  lay -a  fine  of  nearly  3000/.  upon  the  city. 

,  The  pope's  excuses  for  draining  England  of 
iponey  were  often  quite  as  unreasonable  as  this;^ 
and  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  barons  to  prevent 
their  being  successful.  For  when  he  chose  to  direct 
any  demands  to  the  clergy,  requiring  them  to  send 
him  a  certain  portion  of  their  inoomes,  their  fear  of 
being  deprived  of  all  their  profits  by  his  interdicts 
or  excommunications,  and  their  terror  of  being 
under  his  curse,  generally  prevented  their  daring  to 
resist  his  orders.  But,  besides  the  revenue  which 
thus  flowed  into  the  papal  treasury  with  the  reluct 
tant  consent  of  the  contributors,  the  popes  managed 
to  draw  still  larger  sums  out  of  the  country,  to  ext^ 
rich  their  dependents,  by  the  wicked  expedient  of 
bestowing  English  benefices  on  the  ItaUans  living  in 
their  court.  Thus  did  the  pope,  who  called  himsetf 
the  chief  shepherd  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  commit 
the  charge  of  his  sheep  to  hirelings,  who  cared  nol 
for  them.  The  value  of  the  rents  and  tythes  thuis 
given  to  foreigners,  were  calculated  to  amount,  in 
the  year  1^45,  to  60,000  marks,  or  171,000/.  being 
more  than  the  whole  revenue  of  the  crown.  Against 
this  abuse  the  barons  remonstrated  in  vain,  though 
they  represented  to  the  pope  that  the  country  musl 
be  reduced  to  poverty,  if  such  an  annual  drain  of 
its  weahh  was  continued;  that  the  persons  whom 
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ke  prcaaoted  could  not  teach  a  people  of  whose  Ian-' 
guage  they  were  ignorant;  that  in  the  benefices 
thua  conferred,  there  was  no  relief  for  the  poor,  no 
hospitality  maintained;  that  the  repairs  of  all  such 
churches  were  entirely  neglected,  and  the  par- 
sonages fiilling  down ;  that  there  was  no  decent  ce- 
lebration  of  divine  worship ;  no  preaching  of  thil 
word  of  God  ;  no  care  taken  of  the  souls  of  men. 

In  an  address  to  Innocent  IV.  for  relief  from 
these  grievances,  the  haughty  nobles  of  England 
condescended  to  say,  **  VTe  humbly  and  devoutly 
miplore  you,  reverend  Father,  as  you  hope  for  the 
rewards  of  heaven,  to  deign  to  listen  with  pity  to 
our  voices,  calling  on  you  to  apply  some  wholesome 
remedy  to  the  sufferings  of  a  lung  and  kingdom, 
thus  injured  and  oppressed,  otherwise  we  must  look 
out  for  relief  in  some  other  way;  though  our  reve- 
rence for  the  seat  of  the  apostles  has,  hitherto,  re* 
strained  us."  In  this  cry  to  their  oppressor,  the 
king  and  prelates  joined* 

Alas !  why  did  they  not,  indeed,  seek  relief  in 
another  way ;  even  that  simple  way,  of  turning  to 
the  word  of  God,  to  see  whether  He  had  required 
all  nations  to  bow  down  thus  before  one  man  ?  There 
they  would  have  found  the  Holy  Spirit  proclaiming, 
before-hand,  by  the  writing  of  that  apostle  whom 
the  popes  declared  to  be  superior  to  all  other  apos*^ 
ties  and  evangelists,  that  fcdse  teachers  would  arise 
'm  tiie  Church,  bringing  in  by  stealth  pernicious 
heresies,  and  that  they  might  be  known,  among 
oAer  signs,  by  this.  Through  covetausness  shcM 
iiey,  with  feigned  t/oords^  make  merchandize  of 
jm*.  But  the  men  of  this  age  knew  not  what 
their  fathers  before  them  had  neglected,  the  pre-* 
eious  promise  made  by  Christ,  saying.  If  ye  con- 
Umie  in  my  word,  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  maheyoufreef*  Wherefore^  as  a  foolish 
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people,  fliey  were  giyeii  up  to  be  bewitched,  thai 
they  should  not  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wher&unih. 
Christ  hath  made  us  free  ;  but  should  be  entangled 
fvith  the  yoke  of  bondage  *. 

When  the  pope  had  received  their  remonstrano& 
and  petition,  and  heard  that  the  king  had  prevented 
the  raising  of  money  for  his  use,  he  was  very  angry  ^ 
and  talked  of  forbidding  the  celebration  of  pubuc 
worship  throughout  all  England.  But,  being  dis- 
suaded from  this  by  an  English  cardinal  then  at  the 
papal  court,  and  pleased  with  a  submissive  message 
from  the  weak  king,  he  contented  himself  with 
sending  over  one  of  those  official  letters  called 
bulls:  with  a  short  and  vague  promise  of  amend- 
ment, and  a  demand  for  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
rents  of  all  the  benefices  in  England. 

To  other  similar  remonstrances  the  pope  replied, 
that  the  rights  of  the  laity  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
injured,  and  should  be  so  no  more  ;  and  that,  as  for 
the  native  clergy,  who  might  regard  themselves  as 
injured  by  his  preferring  foreigners,  if  they  would 
endeavour  to  deserve  his  approbation,  they  should 
find  him  willing  to  grant  them  Ucences  for  holding 
several  benefices  together.  Thus  did  he  tempt  the 
English  clergy  to  join  him  in  defrauding  their  coun- 
trymen of  spiritual  instruction.  Still  the  pope 
M'ould  seem  to  regret,  that  the  persons  to  whom  he 
had  entrusted  the  care  of  souls  should  wholly  neg- 
lect their  duty.  And  accordingly,  as  if  urged  by 
the  desire  of  checking  this  gross  abuse,  he  ordered, 
that  if  any  minister  was  not  resident  on  his  cure  for 
six  months,  at  the  least,  in  the  year,  half  th^  in-. 
come  of  the  benefice  should  be  forfeited  for  the  use 
of  the  Roman  empire ;  that  is,  should  be  paid  to  a 
papal  officer,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  pope 
to  spend  it  in  encouraging  rebellion  against  an  em- 
peror, who  would  not  submit  to  be  imposed  upon  as 

•Ga\.  v.\. 
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Henry  was.  Thus  were  the  barons  and  prelates  of 
England  mocked,  and  their  complaints  were  turned 
into  an  excuse  for  the  pope's  claiming  half  the 
spoils,  of  which  those  false  shepherds^  whom  he  had 
thrust  into 'its  fold,  annually  fleeced  the  English 
nation.  But  if  the  pope  had  signed  a  convention, 
never  to  obtrude  another  Italian  priest  upon  the 
country,  no  confidence  could  prudently  have  beeri 
placed  upon  any  such  document.  For  he  had,  of 
late,  taken  upon  him  to  issue  writs,  in  which  it  was 
declared  that  the  order  therein  contained  must  be 
obeyed ;  all  previous  agreements,  charters,  and  pri^^ 
vileges,  noitoithstcmding.  From  the  Latin  for  thii» 
last  word,  these  writs  were  said  to  have  a  non-ob' 
itante  dause. 

This  way  of  issuing  despotic  orders,  and  declar- 
ing that  no'laW)  or  other  document,  or  custom^ 
should  be  sufficient  excuse  for  not  complying  with 
then),  was  soon  imitated  by  the  ministers  of  the  king. 
Such  orders  struck  at  the  root  of  all  justice.  Foi^ 
when  a  man  appeared  in  the  courts  of  law  to  claim 
Siny  thing  as  his  just  due,  it  mattered  noi;  that  his 
right  was  properly  undeniable,  so  long  as  the  king 
could  send  a  writ  ordering  the  court  to  proceed 
After  a  certain  manner,  ^'  all  charters,  or  customs  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.**  An  honest  judgei 
Roger  de  Thurkeby,  when  the  first  of  these  non  ob^ 
tiante  orders  was  presented  before  him,  as  from 
the  king,  exclaimed,  **  Alas,  alas  !  I  have  for  some 
time  expected  this.  The  civil  court  is  now  polluted 
like  the  ecclesiastical ;  and  poison  from  a  sulphure- 
ous source  has  corrupted  the  stream  of  justice."  . 
The  evil,  thus  begun^  wad  never  quite  got  rid  of 
till  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

But  whilst  the  barons  only  remonstrated i  or  pe- 
titioned^   or  tried  to  keep  the  pope's  writs  from 
breaching  them,  by  issuing  orders  to  stop  his  mes- 
fiengers  from  landing,  one  resolute  and  well-tiaeaTv\T\^ 
taao^  Robert  Grostete,  bishop  of  Lincolu,  o^exA^ 
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set  not  only  the  pope's  non-obstante  orders^  bat 
even  his  excommunications^  at  defiance. 

This  person  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cha^ 
racters  of  the  age*  Bom  at  Stowe  in  Lincolnshire^ 
of  parents  too  obscure  to  help  him  forward  by  any 
family  interest,  his  thirst  for  knowledge  led  bun  to 
seek  instruction  at  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Paris. 
In  these  different  seats  of  learning  he  distinguished 
himself  amongst  the  foremost  scholars ;  and|  be- 
sides attaining  to  such  an  acquaintance^  with  the 
sciences,  as  made  the  ignorant  people  about  faim 
think  he  must  be  a  magician,  Grostete  got  access 
to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues ;  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  study  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
in  their  original  languages.  As  he  was  a  ready 
writer,  and  delighted  to  make  his  conversation  im- 
proving, the  extensiveness  of  his  knowledge  became 
very  generally  known;  and  the  great  rarity  of  such 
learning,  in  those  days,  gained  him  a  high  reputa* 
tion. 

When  nearly  sixty  years  old  he  was  chosen  bi- 
shop of  Lincoln,  by  the  dean  and  chapter;  and 
straightway  resolved  to  begin  doing  his  utmost  to 
reform  his  diocese. 

.  The  difficulties  before  him  would  have  made  a 
less  zealous  man  think  himself  excused,  and  a  less 
stout-hearted  one  shrink  in  despair,  from  attempting 
so  hopeless  a  task.  The  diocese,  which  is  now  one 
of  the  largest  in  England,  was  then  atiU  larger. 
Some  of  the  benefices  in  it  had  been  given,  by  die 
pope,  to  men  who  were  not  in  holy  orders,  on  the 
promise  that  they  would  become  priests.  But  they 
Kept  the  profits  of  their  benefices,  and  continued 
laymen.  Others  were  held  by  foreigners,  most  of 
them  unacquainted  with  the  English  language*  and 
many  of  them  residing  abroad  at  the  papal  court. 
Among  the  native  and  resident  clergy,  «  preaching 
minister  was  scarcely  to  be  found.  The  monks 
frere  idle  and  dissolute ;  and  confident  tW  tlu^ 
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privileges  put  it  out  of  the  bishop's  power  to  enquire 
into,  much  more  to  punish,  their  misconduct.  If 
Grostete  looked  to  those  superiors  who  should 
hsve  assisted  him,  the  prospect  was  perhaps  still 
more  discouraging.  Archbishop  Edmund  was  de^ 
feated  in  projects  for  improvement  which  stopped 
short  of  his  own ;  and  deserted  his  post  from  a  me* 
hncholy  conviction  that  success  was  unattainable. 
And  the  next  primate,  Boniface,  was  more  fit  to 
have  been  a  priest  of  the  heathen  ffod  Mars,  or  of 
Odin,  than  to  bear  authority  in  the  church  of  Christ« 
The  weakness  of  the  king's  character,  and  his  wiU 
Imgness  to  regard  himself  as  but  the  vassal  of  the 
pope,  must  have  prevented  the  bishop  from  hoping 
mr  any  steady  assistance  from  him.  Still  there  was 
Ike  pope ;  whom  Grostete  too  ignorantly  regarded 
as  sitting  in  the  chair  of  the  Apostles.  But  what 
cacmid  he  expect  from  the  court  of  Rome,  seeing 
that  his  projects  of  reform  were  directed  against 
abuses  encouraged  by,  or  proceeding  immediately 
from,,  the  popes  themselves. 

'  The  good  bishop,  however,  had  been  brought,  by 
the  mercy  of  God,  to  think  that  "  they  who  take 
the  salary  of  a  pastoral  office,  out  of  the  milk  and 
irool  of  those  sheep  of  Christ's  flock  whom  they 
ihould  lead  to  life  and  salvation,  and  yet  defraud 
them  of  the  pastoral  care^  and  of  their  spiritual 
food,  are  guilty  before  Christ  of  the  murder  of  souls* 
And  that  he  who,  being  entrusted  with  authority 
over  others,  permits  such  ill  shepherds,  is  still  more 
to  be  condemned  than  they.''  Hence,  instead  of 
being  deterred  either  by  the  apparent  hopelessness 
of  the  undertaking,  or  by  the  consideration  of  his 
own  advanced  age,  Grostete  entered  on  his  duties 
like  one  who,  to  use  his  own  words,.  *f  dare  not,,  for 
the  love  of  God,  do  otherwise  than  zealously  dia* 
chawe  his  holy  functions.''     ... 

Tnis  principle  upheld  the  bishop  under  painful 
trials  and  iisappomtmentB;.  mftking  him  mo^l  atv:K\o>3A 
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to  be  the  character  he  drew  for  his  clergy  to  copy 
after ;  a  servant  of  God  *'  whom  no  prejudice^ 
gift,  entreaty,  or  partiality,  turns  aside  from  the 
path  of  uprightness ;  who  delights  in  his  labour ; 
imd  whose  whole  desire  is  to  profit  souls." 
I  Grostete  seems  indeed  to  have  had  none  to  se« 
cond  or  to  help  him,  except  the  mendicant  friars  ; 
on  whose  assistance  he  set  a  high  value,  till  he  de<* 
t6cted  their  worldly  views.  These  friars  were  of 
Wo  Wderty  Dominicans  and  Franciscans.  The  first 
had  their  name  from  Dominic  their  founder,  a  Spa* 
niard,  who  was  amongst  the  earliest  that  tempted 
the  erring  Church  to  be  drunken  mth  the  blood  of 
the  saints i  and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  ofJe*' 
sus  * ;  summoning  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  France 
to  the  slaughter  of  their  Albigensian  brethren;  and 
persuading  Innocent  III.  to  establish  that  horrid 
tribunal  the  Inquisition,  for  the  discovery  and  pu« 
tiishment  of  all  such  as,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel,  rejected  the  errors  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  Franciscans  were  likewise  so  called 
from  their  founder;  a  shameless  impostor,  who 
having  wounded  his  skin  so  as  to  imitate  the  markft 
of  those  wounds  which  our  Saviour  suffered  at  hig 
crucifixion,  had  the  audacity  to  pass  them  ofi^  upon 
the  superstitious  and  credulous,  as  marks  stamped 
on  his  body  by  our  Lord  himself  to  do  him  peculiair 
honour.  Dominic  had  that  passionate  eloquence, 
which  consists  in  expressing  strongly  violent  feel*- 
ings ;  whilst  Francis  with  a  more  winning  hypocrisy 
crept  into  the  hearts  of  his  ignorant  hearers.  That 
artful  person.  Innocent  III.,  was  glad  therefore  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ambition  of  these  two  unhappy 
sinners  to  continue  their  name;  and  encouraged 
them,  with  all  the  weight  of  his  authority,  to  form 
a  body  of  followers,  who  should  serve  the  Church 
in  a  more  effectual  manner  than  either  the  paro« 
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thial  clergy  or  the  monks.      Both  Dominic  and 
Francis  Were  allowed  to  teach,  that  whosoever  en- 
listed himself  into  the  number  of  their  associates, 
became  thereby  a  favourite  of  heaven ;  and  was  sure 
of  salvation,  if  he  complied  with  the  rules  of  his 
order*     By  boldly  assertinsf  these  things,  they  de- 
ceived  many  humble  penitents,  who  felt  the  weight 
of  their  sins,  and  their  own  utter  inability  to  work 
out  their  salvation*     Had  such  persons  been  taught, 
that  we  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  onlif 
for  the  merits  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christy 
byfaiihy  and  not  for  our  own  works  or  deservings^  ,• 
and  that  all  the  good  works  that  we  can  do  must 
ever  be  imperfect y  and  therefore  not  able  to  deserve 
our  justification^  which  doth  come  freely  by  the  mere 
ftiercff  of  Goi>ff  this  most  wholeso9?ie  doctrine,  being 
very  full  of  comfort i  might  have  won  their  hearts 
to  the  love  of  Christ,  who  suffered  that  salvation 
might  thus  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  man ;  and 
ihe  love  of  Christ  would  have  constrained  them  to 
seek  to  fulfil  His  law,  and  obey  Him  in  all  things* 
But  the  thankfulness  of  a  friar  for  deliverance  front 
the  terror  of  condemnation,  was  turned  into  another 
channel.  ^  He  was  led  to  believe,  that  the  pardon 
of  his  suis  was  obtained  by  the  merits  of  the  founder 
of  his  order,  and  that  implicit  compliance  with  the 
founder's  rules  was  the  condition  of  his  pardon. 
Hence  both  gratitude  and  interest  bound  him  to 
the  rules  of  his  society ;  and  those  rules  demanded, 
as  the  devices  of  men  for  earning  admission  into 
heaven  always  have  done,  far  more  painful  sacrifices 
than  He  who  is  love  %  has  chosen  to  require  of  His 
creatures.     They  who  became  friars  were  to  bind 
themselves  to   have  neither  wife,  nor  home,  nor 
purse ;  and  were  to  go  without  a  murmur,  wherever 
the  superior  of  their  order  should  command,  begging 

*  Eleventh  Article. 
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Jtheir  bread  as  they  went ;  and  preaching  such  dioe* 
trines  as  he  should  aUow  of,  but  most  espedaUjr 
jiubmission  to  the  pope.  ,  . 

These  voluntary  privations  were  partly  repaid  bjy 
the  admiration  of  the  blind  crowd,  who  poured  tlieir 
gifts  at  the  feet  of  the  friars,  without  waiting  to  be 
asked ;  so  that  though  both  these  orders  continued 
to  be  called  mendicant,  or  begging  brethren,,  tbey 
jK>on  invented  pretexts  for  holding,  as  a  community, 
the  wealth  collected  by  individual  friars,  or  be* 
queathed  by  rich  sinners  to  purchase  their  prayers 
tor  the  testator's  soul.  When  this  diange  m  tneir 
jconstitution  had  received  the  pope's  sanction,  api* 
ritual  pride,  and  the  pride  of  wealth,  idlenest^  and 
«  fondness  for  wandermg,  might  each  be  gratified 
by  turning  friar.  Hence  they  became  so.munerous 
in  popish  countries,  that,  as  lately  as  the  last  cc^ 
tury,  there  were  ascertained  to  be  above  140,000 
Franciscans,  inhabiting  nearly  8000  convents. 
.  But  when  the  friars  had  been  but  a  little  while 
established,  they  could  only  subsist  by  winning  fit* 
vour;  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  them  to  endei^ 
vour  to  excel  the  older  orders  in  every  way  that 
could  gain  the  attachment  of  the  people.  The 
monks  and  the  priests  had  lost  the  esteem  and  re* 
spect  of  the  laity,  by  too  generally  resembling  them 
in  their  vices  and  their  ignorance,  and  by  neglect- 
ing  to  preach.  So  the  friars,  in  addition  to  their 
apparent  denial  of  self,  sought  to  distinguish  them- 
aelves  by  the  acquirement  of  learning ;  and  called 
the  people  together,  wherever  they  went,  to  work 
upon  their  feeungs  by  animated  addresses,  delivered 
either  from  the  pulpit,  or  in  the  open  air.  Besides 
this,  whilst  the  new  orders  were  really,  as  well  a« 
professedly,  quite  without  property,  they  who  en- 
tered them  would,  for  the  most  part,  be  such  as 
had  a  xealfor  God,  though  not  according  to  know* 
ledge.  Being  ignorant  oj  God's  righteousne^g  tbey 
were  for  going  about  to  establish  their  ownrightc' 
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ffumeis  *•  Yet,  when  their  zeal  led  them  to  study 
the  word  of  Qoj>,  it  would  be  blest,  in  Some  at  least, 
to  the  bringing  forth  of  better  fruits  than  the  un- 
happy fou^ers  of  these  orders  ever  dreamed  of 
producing.. 

'  Hence  Bishop  Grostete  found,  amongst  the  friars, 
tereral  whose  views  of  religion  were,  at  any  rate,  as 
dear  as  hb  own.  For  he  was  not  so  raised  above 
the  ignorance  of  his  age  as  to  be  free  from  much 
lamentable  superstition ;  but  believed  that  a  phial 
tent  to  King ,  Henry,  by  the  mcmks  of  Palestine, 
who  dealt  largely  in  such  frauds,  contained  some  of 
the  very  blood  which  our  Lord  shed  upon  the  cross. 
And  when  the  king  called  hb  nobles  and  prdtates 
together,  to  bow  down  before  the  contents  of  the 
fmsil,  and  to  accompany  him  in  a  solemn  pro- 
cession, with  the  priests  in  their  richest  vest*  A.D. 
Boents,  bearing  flags  and  lighted  tapers,  whilst  ^^^* 
he  walked  from  St.  Paul's  to  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, carrying  the  phial  in  his  hands  on  high  by  the 
way,  and  round  the  church  and  chambers  of  his 
pahice,  Grostete  was  not  only  consenting  to  this 
lolly,  but  exerted  himself  to  confirm  die  bUndness 
of  some,  who,  till  they  listened  to  him,  thought  it 
la  be  foUy.  Whereas,  had  the  contents  of  the  phial 
been  even  what  he  too  easily  believed,  the  bishop 
should  have  taught  his  countrymen  how  such  carnal 
duraghts,  respecting  the  material  body  of  Christ, 
ipere  rebuked  by  our  Lord  himself,  saying,  It  is  the 
JSpha  that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  prqfiteth  nothing  f. 

But  there  are  different  degrees  of  light  imparted 
by  ame  and  the  self,  same  Spirii^  dividing  to  evert/ 
man  severally  as  he  wHl  j:.  And  if  any  man  faith* 
Mlj  employ  the  gift  he  has  received  from  that 
blessed  source,  to  the  honour  of  Oon,  and  urged 
by  love  for  Christ,  his  case  may  be  confidently  ex- 
Ipcited  to  come  under  the  merciful  rule,  that  if  ther^ 

•  Rom, jr.  9,  A  ./  J0bn  vi,  ^. :        J  I  Cor.  xVi.  W* 
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be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  iwcepted  accotding  49 
that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he  hath 
not  *.  With  that  willing  mind  Grostete  laboured 
in  his  diocese;  visiting  the  different  quarters  of  it 
in  company  with  some  friars^  who  felt  as  he  did,  tho 
duty  of  awakening  the  parochial  clergy,  and  the 
people,  from  that  brutish  ignorance  into  which  they 
were  almost  universally  fallen.  In  every  rural 
deanery  the  neighbours  were  summoned  to  meet  to* 
gether,  at  a  fixed  time  and  place ;  the  bishop  deli* 
vered  a  charge  to  the  clergy,  and  confirmed  the 
children;  one  of  the  friars  preached  to  the  people, 
and  three  or  four  others  were  employed  in  hearing 
their  confessions,  and  enjoining  what  they  thought 
suitable  penance.  After  this  the  bishop  still  kept 
his  clergy  together,  for  a  day  or  two  more,  to  ask 
them  questions  about  their  respective  flocks,  aiid  to 
Consider  and  decide  upon  such  cases  of  ecclesias^ 
tical  discipline,  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  regulate; 
He  was  told  by  some,  that  this  way  of  proceeding 
was  too  much  of  an  innovation.  But  the  bishop  re- 
plied, "  Every  innovation  whereby  men  are  rightly 
Instructed,  helped  forward,  and  put  in  the  way  to? 
wards  being  perfect,  is  a  blessed  innovation/' 

The  clergy  might  dislike  having  their  indolence 
disturbed,  and  their  negligence  rebuked,  but  they 
could  only  complain  and  submit.  With  the  monks 
Grostete  had  more  difficulties  to  contend  against* 
When  he  insisted  on  visiting  their  monasteries,  and 
enquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the  inmates,  they  pro* 
duced  charters  from  different  popes,  granting  them 
exemption  from  his  jurisdiction.  But  he  resolutely 
denied  the  right  of  the  popes  to  exempt  the  mem- 
"bers  of  any  church  from  the  controul  of  their  proper 
diocesan.  And  when  the  Abbot  of  Bardney  re- 
fused admission  to  some  clergy  sent  by  Grostete,  to 
examine  into  the  affairs  of  that  monastery,  he  caUe^ 

•  «Cor.vm.ia. 
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together  a  provincial  synod,  and  deposed  the  abbot; 
For  this  the  bishop  was  himself  excommunicatedy 
vdth  the  wicked  curses  then  usual,  bv  the  monks  of 
Canterbury^  who  were  constantly  making  some  new 
assumption  of  authority.  They  had  the  farther  in* 
science  to  send  a  message,  with  a  letter,  bearing  their 
8eal»  and  requiring  the  bishop  to  consider  himself  as 
thereby  suspended  from  all  episcopal  functions* 
But  Grostete  trampled  their  letter  under  his  feet, 
to  the  amazement  of  the  bystanders ;  for  the  image 
of  Becket,  on  the  convent  seal,  was  regarded  by 
them  with  such  idolatrous  veneration,  that  they 
would  as  soon  have  dared  to  trample  on  the  crosQ. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  mark  of  his  contempt,  Gros- 
tete declared,  in  very  unmeasured  terms,  nis  confi- 
dence that  the  curse  causeless  s/tall  not  come*.  And 
lie  insisted  that  his  terrified  domestics  should  turn 
the  priest,  who  brought  the  writ  of  excommunica- 
tion, out  of  the  house. 

■  In  this  behaviour  there  was  evidently  too  much  of 
ttnholy  anger,  but  yet  it  was  useful ;  for  it  helped 
to^  loosen  the  superstitious  bondage  in  which  the 
people,  around  him  were  held,  by  their  terror  of  ex- 
communications, however  improperly  issued. 
.  But  besides  endeavouring  to  oblige  the  monks  to 
itve  agreeably  to  their  rules,  the  bishop  made  an 
effort  to  check  them  in  a^ractice,  the  evils  of  which 
are  felt  at  this  day.  Where  the  patronage  of  any 
Church  had  become  the  property  of  a  monastery, 
the  monks  collected  the  tythes ;  not  however  for  the 
benefit  of  the  minister,  as  originally  intended,  but 
for  the  use  of  their  convent.  And  instead  of  sup- 
plying the  parish  with  a  rector,  as  a  lay  patron  must 
have  done,  they  had  the  service  performed  by  th^ 
cheapest  deputy  they  could  hire ;  seldom  allowing 
hitn  any  other  salary  than  what  he  could  make  by 
gathering  the  tythes  of  such  kinds  of  produce^  ^ 

^  Frov,  xx?i.  X- 
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arei^e  of  too  little  value  to  be  worth  the  expetice  of 
eonTeying  tbem  to  the,  perhaps,  distant  moiuUBterj. 
'This  deputy  was  called,  by  a  term  borrowed  from 
ihe  Latin,  a  vicar.  Ghrostete  justly  considered  imeh 
an  appropriation  of  the  great  tythes  as  a  fraud  both 
tm  the  parishioners  and  on  the  officiating  minister ; 
and  he  succeeded  in  procuring  by  agents  a  buU  from 
die  pope,  authorizing  him  to  prevent  the  monks 
from  thus  abusing  tneir  power  as  patrons*  I£s 
agents  brought  him  a  very  heavy  charge  for  ex« 
pences  incurred  in  procuring  this  bull,  for  which 
ihej  had  spent  a  considerabfe  sum  in  bribing  tbd 
papal  court. 

.  jSut  the  religious  orders  were  too  powerful  to  ht 
43^us  driven  to  resign  what  formed  a  very  large  per* 
tion  of  their  incomes.  The  Templars,  in  particular^ 
xefused  most  positively  to  let  the  parochial  dergj 
Jbave  the  tythes  of  their  estates ;  and^  by  bribmg  in 
their  turn,  they  got  the  pope  to  sanction  their  r^ 
*fiisal.  On  finding  this,  Grostete  set  off  in  person 
lor  the  papal  court ;  being  unwilling  to  make  iiae 
at  the  agency  of  others,  who  might  again  take  upoft 
tbem  to  use  the  same  iU  method  as  before,  for  ob^ 
taining  a  decision  in  his  favour. 

Having  arrived  in  Innocent's  presence,  the  honest 
•Elnglishman  said  to  him,  '*  Holy  father  1  have  been 
put  to  shame,  in  consequence  of  my  relying  on  your 
TCttera  and  pnmuses.  The  persons,  whom  I  had  ex^ 
pected  to  reduce  to  order,  are  allowed  to  evade  the 
amthority  you  gave  me«"  "  Brother,"  replied  the  pope 
with  an  angry  look,  ^*  What  is  that  to  thee  t  Yon 
have  delivered  your  own  soul ;  and  we  have  beett 
gracious  to  them."  '^  Is  thine  eye  evUj  because  I 
mm  good  i"  With  such  effrontery  did  the  pope  em- 
pk^  the  word  of  Gon  to  cover  his  iniquity.  But 
Grostete,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  exclaimed  in  an  ua** 
der  tone,  yet  so  aa  to  be  cminctly  heiird,  *'  O  money; 
money,  what  power  thou  hast;  especially  in  the 
Roman  court  V*    At  this  bold  rebuke,  Innocent, 
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auch  exAspertted,  laid,  **  What  wretches  these 
JBngUsh  are  1  Every  one  of  them  longs  to  grmd  and 
impoyerish  his  neighbour.  How  many  members  of 
4he  religious  orders^  men  intent  on  prayer  and  bos- 
pitidilky^  da  you  wish  to  oppressi  that  you  may  gra* 
tify  your  tyrannical  disposition,  and  supply  your 
oim  coyetous  desires  out  of  their  property  Y* 
'  Shocked  at  such  an  unmerited  reproach  Grostett 
jiFkhdrew,  amidst  the  scoffs  of  the  pope's  attendants* 
But  how  hardened  must  the  heart  or  Innocent  have 
been,  and  how  shameless  his  front,  when  he,  who 
had  fleeced  the  English  nation  beyond  all  prece» 
dent,  dared  to  speak  thus  to  a  bishop  from  whom, 
but  three  years  before,  he  bad  attempted  to  extort  the 
then  enonnous  sum  of  1S,00(K.,  without  any  plausible 
ys^text.  Neither  could  the  pope  well  have  forgoU 
ten^  that  when  Grostete  had  Ix^ly  rebuked  two 
Franciscans  fcMr  consenting  to  be  bearers  of  such  a 
requisition,  he  hunself,  instead  of  repenting  that  he 
had  wearied  out  the  devotion  of  a  people  foolishly 
siibmisspive  to  his  dictates,  had  sent  them  back  to 
demand  still  more,  from  every  English  prelate  who 
had  rejected. their  first  application;  and  to  insist 
en  receiving  these  sums,  ''every  privilege  to  the 
contrary  noimthsianding." 

It  might  have  been  hoped,  that  after  wrongfully 
accusing  Bishop  Grostete  of  being  influenced  by 
covetousness,  the  pope  would  at  least  have  so  con- 
ducted himself  in  all  future  transactions  with  that 
prdate,  as  not  to  let  the  bishop  see  him  swerving 
•gain  from  the  plain  path  of  duty  to  enrich  his  own 
jGeunily.  Yet  scarcely  had  a  year  passed  before  In- 
nocent, wishing  to  make  up  an  income  for  a  nephew, 
who  was  still  but  a  boy,  sent  Grostete  wcM'd  that  thb 
young  Italian  must  have  the  first  piece  of  prefer* 
«ent  that  shoukl  become  vacant  in  the  cauiedral 
of  Lincoln ;  mA  warned  him,  that  any  other  dis^ 
posal  of  it  should  be  adjudged  nuU  and  void.  To 
this  order  the  pope  annexed  his  usual  cVavxaei  i^^t 
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uny  patties  concerned  in  disobeying  it  should  be  ex- 
communicated, all  customs  or  privileges  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  I 

•  On  receiving  this  order  Grostete  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  prelate,  through  whom  it  had  been  sent,  which 
Contained  the  following  expressions.  '^  I  would 
obey  the  commands  of  the  apostolic  see  with  filial 
affection.  But  its  commands  cannot  possibly  be 
euch  as  would  be  opposed  to  what  the  apostles  and 
iheir  Lord  and  Masteri  Jesus  Christi  have  taught. 
Now  the  tenor  of  the  order  sent  to  me  is  very 
widely  opposed  to  apostolic  holiness.  For  the  won- 
obstante  clause*,  contained  in  it,  produces  a  flood 
of  falsehood,  fraud,  and  shameless  injustice.  After 
the  sins  of  Lucifer  and  Antichrist,  there  can  be  no 
sin  more  directly  opposed  to  what  the  apostles  teach, 
than  that  of  conspiring  to  ruin  the  souls  of  m(en, 
by  defrauding  them  of  the  pastoral  care.  It  is  im* 
possible,  therefore,  that  the  apostolic  see,  whose 
power  has  been  given  to  it  by  our  Lord  for  edifica- 
tion, and  not  to  destroy,  should  command  or  re- 
quire any  thing  so  hateful  to  Christ,  so  detestable  in 
itself,  and  so  pernicious  to  mankind.  I  therefore, 
wishing  to  behave  as  a  faithful  and  obedient  son,  do 
refuse  to  obey,  and  am  determined  to  oppose,  so 
exceedingly  wicked  an  order,  as  I  cannot  believe  to 
Jiave  really  proceeded  from  the  apostolic  see !'' 

When  the  contents  of  Grostete's  letter  were  made 
known  to  the  pope,  he  could  not  conceal  his  rage. 
**  Who,'*  said  he, "  is  this  delirious  doting  old  man,who 
dares  so  presumptuously  to  judge  my  conduct  ?  By 
Peter  and  Paul,  I  would  make  such  an  example  of  him, 
as  all  the  world  should  talk  of, 'if  my  natural  gene- 
rosity did  not  restrain  me."  By  the  advice  of  his 
cardinals,  however,  who  knew  both  Grostete's  firm- 
ness, and  the  great  respect  with  which  he  was  re- 
garded in  England,  the  pope  proceeded  no  farther 

•  See  p.  39.       . 
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than  suspending  the  bishop ;  under  which  sentence 
he  conducted  himself  as  if  he  held  it  to  be  of  not 
the  least  weight. 

Grostete  was  now  rapidly  approaching  the  end  of 
his  days.  Being  conscious  of  this,  he  sent  for  Johfl 
de  St.  Giles,  a  Franciscan,  with  whom  he  could 
freely  converse  on  the  state  of  the  Church,  and  to 
whom  he  was  anxious  to  give  his  last  advice.  He 
said  to  the  Franciscan  that  his  brethren  had  disap- 
pointed him,  by  not  telling  the  great  their  faulti 
with  that  freedom,  which  he  had  hoped  for  from 
the  members  of  an  order  bound  to  poverty,  and 
therefore  not  tempted  to  flatter.  *^  What,''  said  the 
bishop,  "is  your  definition  of  heresy?"  To  which, 
when  St.  Giles  hesitated  replying,  Grostete  sub<* 
joined,  ''  I  define  it  thus.  It  is  an  opinion  chosen 
on  carnal  grounds,  contrary  to  Scripture,  openly 
taught,  and  obstinately  defended.  Now  to  think 
that  the  care  of  souls  may  be  entrusted  to  a  boy, 
unfit  for  the  office  both  from  age  and  ignorance,  is 
an  opinion  taken  up  from  carnal  motives,  and  for 
worldly  ends.  It  is  contrary  to  Scripture,  which 
forbids  the  appointing  of  shepherds  unfit  to  drive 
off  the  wolf.  It  is  openly  taught ;  for  it  is  written 
in  letters,  sealed  and  stamped  as  bulls.  And  it  is 
obstinately  defended ;  for  if  any  one  speaks  against 
it,  he  is  suspended  and  excommunicated.  Now  he^ 
in  whom  that  which  bears  all  these  marks  is  found, 
cannot  but  be  a  heretic ;  and  whosoever  can  raise 
his  voice  against  him,  and  does  not,  is  guilty  of  sin. 
Wherefore  the  pope,  if  he  desist  not  from  such  ofr 
fences,  and  your  brethren,  if  they  warn  him  not  of 
his  guilt,  will  merit  eternal  condemnation.  And  the 
Decretal  says,  that  the  pope  may  and  ought  to  be 
accused,  if  such  a  fault  as  heresy  be  seen  in  him." 

In  another  conversation  with  his  chaplains,  thd 
hishop  sighed  over  the  ruin  of  souls,  occasioned  by 
the  covetousness  of  the  papal  court.  '^  Christ," 
said  he,  '^  came  into  the  world  to  save  souls.   Does 
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not  that  man,  theref(»re^  deserve  to  be  called  Anti- 
fhristi  who  is  not  afraid  to  destroy  them  ?  In  six 
days  the  Lord  made  the  whole  earth,  but  He  went 
through  more  than  thirty  years  of  labour  to  restore 
man  from  his  fallen  state.  Is  not  the  destroyer  of 
souls,  therefore,  an  enemy  to  Christ  and  to  G^bI 
Many  other  popes  have  afflicted  the  Church ;  but 
|his  one  has  enslaved  it  more  than  any  before  him* 
He  has  been  an  encourager  of  Italian  usurers,  and 
}ias  farmed  out  to  laymen  the  power  of  releasing 
crusaders  from  their  vows.  I  have  seen  a  letter  from 
the  pope,  in  which  directions  were  given  for  grant* 
ing  indulgences  of  a  length  in  proportion  to  the 
money  paid  down*.  And  not  only  has  he  ctatii* 
maaded  the  prelates  to  bestow  benefices  on  persons 
who  neither  knew  our  Is^nguage,  nor  ii^tended  to 
dwell  in  our  country;  but  in  one  instance  he  ha^i 
put  of  worldly  partiality,  allowed  a  person  to  hold  a 
bishopric  without  becoming  a  bishop ;  taking  its  re? 
venues,  for  years,  with  the  title  of  bishop  elect  onlyf^ 
The  Churcn  is  indeed  under  Egyptian  bondage  to 
a  court  in  which  reign  covetousness,  usury,  simony, 
robbery,  and  every  kind  of  luxury  and  lust.  And 
it  will  never  be  delivered,  but  by  the  edge  of  a 
sword  that  must  be  steeped  in  blood/' 

Had  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  have  put  it  into  his 
heart,  this  bishop  might  have  maintained  an  ad  van* 
tageous  warfare  against  popery,  with  a  bloodless 
sword,  which  gives  life  where  it  wounds;  even  th^ 

*  By  an  Indulgence  tbeBoman  Catholics  sometimes  mean  a 
permission  to  omit  certain  acts  of  penance ;  at  others,  a  grant 
of  exemption  from  a  certain  quantity  of  future  punishment. 
For  the  popes  have  the  audacity  to  pretend,  that  they  are  autho- 
jrizcd  to  bestow  such  grants  of  exemption,  at  their  pleasure,  on 
persons  still  alive.  In  these  grants  they  certify,  what  are  the 
sins  whose  punishment  shall  thereby  be  done  away  with;  of 
liow  many  days  of  suffering  the  deluded  purchaser  of  the  indul- 
gence was  to  be  relieved  from.  It  was  of  the  last  kind  of  in^ 
dulgenco  that  Grostete  spoke. 

t  He  here  alluded  to  the  king's  half-brother,  Aymar  de  Ya- 
/eaee^  bisbop  elect  of  WiuahesX^t,  .  ..i 
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word  of  Groo,  which  is  the  noard  of  the  Spirit  *. 
But  that  sword  was  as  yet  shut  up  in  its  scabbard. 
The  Scriptures  had  not  been  translated  into  Eng* 
Ik h }  BO  that  only  the  learned  could  look  into  them* 
If  Bishop  Grostete  had  applied  his  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  to  the  Uessed  task  of  giving  his 
coontrymen  the  Bible  in  their  own  tongue,  the  em* 
jdoyment  would  doubtless  have  given  him  a  clearer 
vieir  of  the  truth ;  and  might  have  shed  the  light  of 
dagr  upon  our  Gosheni  instead  of  that  Egyptian  dark^ 
nesSi  which  he  felt,  but  saw  not  how  to  remedy. 
/  Bat  God  in  His  wisdom  thought  fit  to  let  that 
light  be  still  withheld  for  a  whOe.  Many  event* 
were  yet  to  be  made  to  work  together^  towards  pre? 
paring  the  nation  to  give  it  a  more  willing  and  ge* 
iieral  reception*  Grostete  fiilfilled  the  part  allotted 
to  him,  in  bearing  such  sttong  testimony  to  the 
guilt  of  the  papal  court ;  and»  having  shewn  him* 
aelf  equidly  honest  and  resolute  in  reproving  the 
king  ror  his  violations  of  the  charter,  this  patriotic 
churchman  expired  at  Buckden,  Oct.  9,  1253. 
\  The  death  of  Grostete  deprived  the  king  of  the 
oidy  prelate,  for  whom  he  could  feel  sufficient  re* 
spect  to  make  him  reverence  his  advice,  and  feel 
ashamed  at  his  rebuke.  In  this  very  year  four 
pther  prelates  had  been  deputed,  by  parliament,  t* 
remonstrate  with  the  king  for  his  frequent  violations 
of  Magna  Charta ;  and  they  had  dwelt  particularly 
on  his  disregard  of  the  allowed  privileges  of  tl^ 
Church.  The  bishops  chosen  to  deliver  this  re* 
monstrance,  were  those  of  Carlisle,  Salisbury,  and 
cWinchester,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  $ 
and  they  appeiMr  to  have  been  fixed  upon,  because 
of  their  supposed  influence  with  Henry,  either  from 
relationship,  or  long  attendance  about  his  persom 
But  little  as  Henry  was  given  to  reflection,  even  he 
amid  perceive  how  unfit  the  bearers  of  this  mesr 

^  Mlph^Jkilj^:  .  * 
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sage  were»  to  propose  his  putting  himself  under 
their  guidance.  *'  I  am  but  too  conscious/'  said  h6 
to  tbem^  **  that  I  hiave  acted  very  wrongly  towards 
the  Church  in  some  instances ;  particularly  in  forc» 
ing  the  cathedral  chapters  *  to  elect  very  unfit  per- 
sons, for  bishops.  You,  Archbishop  Boniface^  may 
perhaps  recollect  the  means  I  employed  for  raising 
you  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  And  you,  William, 
who  served  me  in  procuring  some  decisions  rather 
against  justice,  were  therefore  made  Bishop  of  Sa<> 
lisbury.  Sylvester  of  Carlisle,  you  were,  a  long 
time,  a  very  humble  attendant  on  my  chaplains, 
^hen  I  so  improperly  raised  you  to  a  bishopric> 
over  the  heads  ofinany  learned  divines.  And  as 
for  you  Aymar,  my  brother,  I  confess  my  deplorable 
misconduct,  in  bribing  some  of  the  monks,  and 
compelling  others  to  vote  you  bishop  elect  of  Wim 
Chester,  when  your  age,  and  want  of  learning,  would 
have  made  it  more  expedient  to  have  given  you  a 
schoolmaster.  I  beg  of  you,  therefore,  to  assist  me 
in  correcting  the  evil  I  have  done,  by  penitently  re* 
signing  those  rich  sees  of  which  you  so  iniquitously 
got  possession ;  and  henceforward  I  will  make  it  my 
care  to  promote  none  but  the  worthy." 

To  this  rebuke  the  prelates  could  only  make  the 
very  poor  reply ;  That  they  did  not  desire  to  speak 
of  the  past,  but  to  consider  the  future. 

It  was  indeed  most  fitting  that  both  they  and  their 
king  should  fix  their  thoughts  upon  the  future  t 
and  not  merely  on  the  shortlived  future,  which  they 
were  still  to  pass  on  earth  ;  but  upon  that  future 
which  was  to  begin  with  their  departure  from  this 
life,  and  is  now,  after  six  hundred  years  have  pass* 
ed,  no  nearer  to  its  close.  If  Henry  had  been  ca^ 
pable  of  thinking  justly  of  that  eternal  futurity,  he 
would  have  trembled  at  the  reflection,  that  his  own 
words  proved  him  to  have  been  intentionally  a<;or*- 

*  Chapter  moans  the  asKemblecl  clergy  of  a  cathedra]. 
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rupter  of  tbe  Church,  placing  wicked  men  in  it» 
highest  offices  for  private  ends ;  and  that  he  must 
one  day  give  an  account  of  this  abuse  of  his  power 
to  that  God  who  gave  it,  and  to  an  ali-seeing  Judge 
who  hwed  the  Church,  and  gave  Himself  for  it,  that 
He  might  present  it  to  Himself  a  glorious  Church  f< 
holy  and  without  blemish''^.  But  as  the  men  of 
those  times  saw,  that  a  beUef  in  the  day  of  judgment 
appeared  to  have  but  Uttle  influence  towards  the 
prevention  of  crimes ;  and  knew  not  that  this  pro- 
ceeded from  the  deadness  of  their  faith ;  they  in* 
vented  various  devices  for  adding  to  its  terrors,  by 
loading  the  sentence  against  particular  offences  with 
imaginary  aggravations.  Thus  the  king  was  re- 
quested, a  few  days  after  this  conversation,  to  give 
the  parUament  farther  security  for  his  observing 
Magna  Charta ;  by  joining  anew  in  the  excommu- 
nication of  all  its  violators.  Each  bishop  held  a 
torch,  as  the  terrible  curses  were  pronounced  ;  and 
Henry  was  desired  to  do  the  like ;  but  he  shudder- 
ed,  and  excused  himself  from  taking  one ;  observ- 
ing, that  he  was  no  priest.  Yet  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  and  said,  ^'  So  help  me  God,  I  will 
observe  all  the  articles  of  this  charter,  as  I  am  a 
man,  a  Christian,  a  knight,  and  a  crowned  and 
anointed  king.'^  And  then  the  bells  were  struck ; 
and  the  torches  were  blown  out,  and  cast  to '  the 
ground ;  and  every  one  present  exclaimed,  "  So 
may  the  souls  of  those  who  shall  deserve  to  fall  un- 
der this  condemnation,  stink,  and  be  extinguished 
in  hell." 

Knowing,  as  the  bishops  did,  that  their  weak 
sovereign  was  too  likely  to  break  his  oaths  on 
the  first  temptation,  they  would  have  been  much 
better  employed  in  heartily  beseeching  the  Lord  so 
to  replenish  him  with  the  grace  of  His  Holy  Spirit, 
that  he  might  be  always  inclined  to  the  will  of  God, 

» 

•  Epb.  V.  26.  27. 
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Ahn  in  netting  him  the  example  of  violating  that 
command  whidi  says,  Bkss,  ami  curse  not  '^^ 

But  the  king  had  been  so  wasteful,  that  his  wantt 
now  tempted  him  to  collect  money  by  every  means 
within  his  reach,  however  unjust  or  contrary  to  hit 
solemn  oaths.  To  supply  his  household,  he  made 
seizures  from  the  merchants'  stores ;  and  he  even 
carried  off>  from  Durham  cathedrali  the  sums  of 
money  which  different  persons  had  deposited  there 
under  the  supposed  guardianship  of  Cuthbert,  its  pa-< 
tron  saint ;  as  in  a  bank  which  none  would  dare  to 
rob.  The  king  had  ako  sold  to  his  brother  Richard, 
a  licence  to  levy  fines  on  the  Jews,  and  to  extort 
money  from  them  on  a  variety  of  other  pretexts. 
Besides  this,  he  had  taken  upon  him  the  vow  of  -m 
crusader ;  with  no  other  intention  than  to  gain 
thereby  an  excuse  for  obtaining  authority  from  the 
papal  court,  to  demand  a  tenth  of  all  the  clergy  re- 
ceived. And  though  already  so  involved  as  to  be 
driven  to  these  miserable  expedients,  the  vain  ex« 
pectation  of  seeing  his  second  son  Edmund  made 
king  of  Sicily  by  the  pope,  led  Henry  to  pledgei 
himself  to  pay  over  to  the  latter  such  sums,  as  made 
bis  debts  amount  to  near  700,000/.  The  royal 
treasurer,  who  was  a  foreigner,  though  also  pos* 

sessed  of  the  English  bishopric  of  Hereford^ 
1^  went  abroad  to  arrange  with  the  pope,  for 

removing  part  of  this  debt  to  other  men's 
shoulders,  from  whom  he  would  be  more  likely  to 
get  the  money.  By  the  advice  of  this  bishop  the 
pope  issued  notices  to  certain  bishops  and  abbots  of 
this  realm,  telling  them  that  he  owed  so  many  marks 
to  such  and  such  ItaUan  merchants,  and  the  monejp 
having  been  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  and 
kingdom  of  England,  he  had  undertaken  that  the 
said  prelates  should  repays  to  the  within  named 
Italians,  such  sums  as  they  were  required  by  this 
present  notice. 

«  Rom.  VI*  H/ 
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'  In  diis  way  fiOO  marks  were  demanded  of  tht 
eonvent  of  Durbami  and  400  from  the  monks  and 
abbot  of  Croyland*  The  former  stoutly  refused  to 
pay,  and  were  pardoned ;  but  the  latter,  more  afraid 
of  reabtincr  the  pope,  submitted  to  the  extortion* 

When  tne  papal  nuncio  addressed  the  nobility  in 
parliament,  '*  to  take  their  share  also  of  the  debti 
whicbf'*  he  aaid«  **  his  master  had  incurred  by  the  de« 
sire,  and  for  the  benefit  of  their  king,"  they  expressed 
didr  very  great  astonishment  at  the  extent  of  the 
demand ;  and  declared,  that  it  was  grievous  to  heat 
how  the  kingdom  was  harassed,  through  the  help« 
less  simplicity  of  one  man.  Being  further  urged 
for  supplies,  they  gave  the  king  an  unsparing  re< 
bake ;  and  henceforward  treatM  him  as  a  person 
utterly  unfit  to  manage  affairs  of  state. 

On  the  diird  day  of  the  sitting  of  parliament, 
Henry  entering  the  hall,  found  the  barons  in  com-^ 
plete  armour.  He  started  at  the  sight,  and  ex* 
claimed,  "  Am  I  then  your  prisoner  V* — **  No,  Sir," 
replied  the  Earl  Marshal ;  *'  but  you  and  your  fa'W 
vourites  have  made  the  kingdom  miserable.  Where* 
&re  we  demand,  that  a  certain  number  of  barons 
and  prelates  be  appointed,  with  authority  to  redress 
all  grievances."  The  visible  strength  of  the  party, 
anraiyed  against  him,  alarmed  the  king ;  and  when 
the  barons  promised  to  consider  what  could  be  done 
towards  paying  his  debts,  he  willingly  consented  to 
all  that  was  requued  of  him. 

A  proclamation  was,  accordingly,  drawn 
ttp  in  the  kind's  name,  to  inform  the  nation      1258 
that  a  council  had  been  chosen,  by  himself 
and  the  parliament,  whose  commands  all  men  were 
to  obey.     It  is  worth  notice,  that  copies  of  this  pro* 
idanataoB  were  sent  to  the  sheriffs  in  the  language 
and  character  used  by  the  Saxons  of  Alfred's  age^ 
as  well  as  in  Norman  French. 

The  number  of  persons  to  whom  sovereign  au- 
thority was  thus  £^ven,  amounted  to  fifteen;  and 
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Boniface,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  place 
their  head.  But  the  man  of  greatest  reputa 
amongst  them^  for  valour  and  abilities,  was  Si 
de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester.  He  had  plan 
this  revolution ;  having  persuaded  the  irritated 
bility  to  conspire  together  for  the  purpose  of 
priving  the  king  of  his  power.  The  earl's  au 
rity  was  therefore  paramount  in  this  council ; 
thus  his  word  gave  law  to  England. 

This  earl  of  Leicester  was  a  Frenchman  by  bi 
But  his  elder  brother  succeeding  to  the  Fre 
estates  of  their  house,  had  given  up  to  him 
English  earldom  which  they  inherited  from  t 
mother  Amicia  Beaumont. 

The  whole  family  were  deeply  stained  with 
blood  of  the  saints.     Simon  de  Montfort,  the 
ther,  had  taken  the  command  of  the  crusade  se 
foot  by  the  Romish  church  against  the  churcl 
God  amongst  the   Albigenses.      To   this  he 
tempted  by  the  promise  of  receiving,  for  his  rew; 
the  princely  estates  of  which  the  count  of  Toulc 
was  to  be  deprived,  for  not  persecuting  his  faiti 
subjects.     The  crusaders  found  the  country  of 
truly  Christian    people  more   prosperous,    as 
inhabitants  were  more  civilized,  than  in  any  o1 
province  of  France ;  and  they  desolated  it  with 
sword  and  with  fire;    till  the  murder  of  tens 
thousands,  men,  women,  and  children,  so  terri 
the  survivors,  that  they  either  fled  their  coun 
or  denied  their  faith.    Yet  the  son  of  a  man  la 
with  the  guilt  of  this  crusade,  and  himself  a  sh^ 
in   its   enormities,  was  chosen  to  become,  by 
ambition,  the  instrument  of  lasting  and  inestimc 
benefit  to  England. 

King  Henry  had  encouraged  him  in  the  caree 

pride,  by  giving  him  his  sister  in  marriage,  and 

appointing  him  governor  of  Guienne,  as  the  Du 

of  Aquitaine  was  now  called ;  and  he  had  been 

paid  by  insolence  and  ingratitude.    But  the  earl 
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Leicester  soon  permitted  his  design,  of  ruling  both 
king  and  nobles,  to  become  so  evident,  as  gave 
Henry  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  his  sub« 
jects,  that  the  earl's  party  was  solely  bent  on  getting 
possession  of  power,  and  on  sharing  the  highest  offices 
of  the  state,  whilst  they  cared  not  to  redress  any 
CTievances  but  their  own.  Yet  the  king  had  sworn, 
laithfiilly  to  observe  the  conditions  of  the  agreement 
made  with  this  party;  but  on  application  to  the 
pope  he  received  permission  to  break  that 
oath;  with  an  assurance  that  he  need  not  i^{^ 
dread  any  ill  consequences  from  his  violation 
of  it.  An  oaih/or  confirmation,  says  St.  Paul,  is  to 
men  an  end  of  all  strtfe  *•  But  it  can  only  be  so 
whilst  they  have  reason  to  believe,  that  he  who  has 
taken  the  oath  will  remember  what  another  Scrip- 
ture teaches,  that  none  may  dwell  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  but  such  as  having  sworn  to  their  own 
hurt,  yet  change  not  f.  It  was  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  this  divine  rule,  that  the  pope  took  upon 
him  to  declare  Henry  at  liberty  to  set  aside  what  he 
had  sworn  to  observe,  lest  his  royal  dignity  should 
receive  hurt  thereby.  The  result  of  the  encourage- 
ment thus  given  to  perjury  was  a  civil  war,  in  which 
Henry  and  his  eldest  son  Prince  Edward,  Richard 
king  of  the  Romans  and  his  son  Henry,  fought  on 
the  one  side ;  whilst  on  the  other  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cester had,  for  his  principal  coadjutors,  De  Clare, 
earl  of  Gloucester,  and  De  Spenser,  the  Justiciary ; 
and  was  also  warmly  supported  by  the  Londoners 
aod  most  of  the  clergy.  In  a  battle  fought 
under  the  walls  of  Lewes,  Prince  Edward  \2&4.  * 
routed  his  opponents,  and  pursued  them 
four  ipiles  off  tne  field.  But  his  departure  had  left 
die  line  of  the  royal  army  broken ;  so  that,  when 
he  returned,  he  fouiid  the  king,  and  his  uncle 

•  Heb.  Ti.  I6i  t  P*«^^«  ^V.  4. 
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Richard,  had  heen  taken  prisoners  by  the  more 
skilful  generalship  of  the  earl  of  Leicester. 

To  redeem  the  king  from  captivity,  Edward  and 
his  cousin  Henry  surrendered  themselves  to  Ld^es^ 
ter,  as  hostages  for  his  not  employing  his  Hberty 
to  the  iiyury  of  the  earl.  But  though  king  Henry 
thus,  apparently,  recovered  his  freedom,  he  was  too 
much  intimidated  to  refuse  Leicester  any  of  his  de- 
mands ;  and  a  fresh  commission  was  issued,  empower^ 
ing  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Gloucester,  and  the 
bishop  of  Exeter,  to  name  a  council  of  nine  persons  $ 
to  whom  all  the  most  important  powers  of  the  crown 
were  transferred. 

To  strengthen  his  party  still  farther,  the  earl  of 
Leicester  induced  the  king  to  call  together  a  parlia^ 
ment,  for  fixing  the  terms  on  which  Prince  Edward 
might  be  set  at  liberty.  But  it  was  obvious  that  a  par^ 
liament  such  as  those  which  had  been  accustomed  in" 
this  reign  to  rebuke  their  sovereign  with  the  greatest 
freedom,  would  be  likely  to  act  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  independent  impartiality ;  and  to  check  the 
earr&iisurpation  of  the  royal  authority,  as  vrell  as  th^ 
king's  indiscreet  use  of  it.  Leicester  was  therefore 
anxious  that  the  parliament  should  be  so  constituted) 
k&  to  make  it  probable  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
members  should  bend  to  his  influence,  or  be  friendly 
to  his  cause.  He  consequently  would  only  suflfer 
the  king  to  summon  twenty-three  of  the  nobles,  and 
twelve  bishops.  On  the  other  hand  no  less  than  a 
hundred  abbots  and  priors,  and  five  deans  received 
orders  to  take  their  seats  in  parliament;  the  eari 
feeling  assured  that  he  stood  high  in  their  opinion, 
for  his  character  as  a  persecutor  of  the  Albigenses, 
and  as  a  man  ostentatiously  attentive  to  all  the  ce- 
remonies of  their  church,  and  yet  ready  to  protect 
them  from  those  papal  exactions  with  which  they 
had  lately  been  oppressed.  The  sheriffs  were  like- 
wise required  to  cause  two  knights  to  attend  from 
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Meh  eminty.  Leicester  might  think  these  knights 
leas  likely  than  the  greateir  birons  to  make  a  troa*^ 
hksDme  opposition  to  the  views  of  a  chieftain, 
whom  they  saw  to  be  powerful  enough  to  give  com^* 
laaiida  to  the  king,  and  to  detain  his  son  in  confine- 
iae&t«  And»  besides  this,  the  summoning  of  certain 
knights  to  parliament,  from  amongst  the  holders  of 
estates  under  the  crown  had  already  been  occasion" 
aUy  practised;  and  could  not  reasonably  be  dis- 
pensed ¥rith,  when  the  plan  of  admitting  represen*- 
tativea  was  about  to  be  still  further  extended.  For 
Leioeeter^  knowing  that  his  party  was  most  popular 
mth  those  classes  who  had  most  fdt  the  want  of  a 
powerM  interference  to  shield  them  from  the  de- 
naiids  of  the  pope  and  the  king,  had  determined  on 
mirodttcing  a  number  of  plain  citizens  and  burgesses 
into  -pcfl^ament* 

This  had  never  b6en  done  before.  The  warlike 
aoUoa  and  lordly  priests,  who  were  ordinarily  as* 
eetftbled  to  debate  on  affairs  of  state,  having  too 
^reat  a  contempt  for  the  trading  inhabitants  of 
Cowns^  to  think  of  consulting  their  opinion  on  siich 
qtliMtiona.  But  the  earl  expecting,  and  needing, 
tiiesupport  of  their  votes,  devised  the  issuing 
of  writs  io  sundry  cities  and  towns,  requiring  ^^^* 
the  presence  in  parliament  of  two  burgesses 
from  each.  And  having  set  this  example,  at  ape- 
riod  when  the  growth  of  commerce,  i^nd  the  efi^t 
of  previous  grants  of  charters,  had  conspired  to 
HEiise  the  towns  into  importance,  the  privilege  he 
thus  procured  for  them  was  never  afterwards  lost 
sigkt  of,  though  some  of  the  poorer  boroughs  viewed 
ity  for  a  wh!fe>  as  a  burden. 

In  such  a  manner  was  that  remarkable  part  of 
the  English  constitution  established,  whereby  the 
pdople  became  sharers  in  the  govemnent  of  their 
(Mmntry.  This  wait  either  never  disease,  or  soon 
ceased  to  be  so^  in  every  other  kingdom  throughout 
the  world.    The  beneficial  effects  of  this  peculiarity 

j}2 
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in  oiir  constitution  will  gradually  unfold  themnelves. 
At  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the 
representatives  of  the  commons  in  parliament  have 
always  had  an  interest  in  faithfully  watching  and  op- 
posing any  inroads  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people ; 
being  themselves  a  part  of  the  people.  And  that 
the  necessity,  which  these  representatives  feel,  of 
securing  the  good-will  of  their  electors,  naturalhr 
makes  them  desirous  so  to  conduct  themselves  as  shall 
earn  the  respect  and  favourable  opinion  of  their 
constituents ;  and  thus  promotes,  also,  the  habit  of 
attending  to  the  wishes  of  their  inferiors ;  an  habit 
which,  if  generally  difiused,  would  remove  half  the 
evilid  attendant  on  the  inequality  of  fortunes. 

But  whatever  the  advantages  may  be,  that  have 
arisen  from  this  singularly  wise  form  of  government, 
in  which  the  king,  the  lords,  and  the  commons,  have 
n  suitable  part  to  fulfil,  it  would  be  both  vanity  and 
ingratitude  to  boast  as  if  the  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors had  planned  that  which  gives  excellency  to  the 
whole  system,  and  distinguishes  the  English  consti- 
tution from  all  that  have  not  been  formed  m  imitation 
of  it;  viz.  the  introduction  into  parliament  of  a 
large  body  of  men,  not  sitting  as  representatives  of 
the  greater  or  lesser  baronage,  but  of  the  people. 
We  are  undeniably  indebted  for  it  to  Him  alone, 
•who  over-ruled  the  heart  of  a  factious  noble,  too 
unprincipled  to  intend  any  good ;  and  of  a  king,  too 
foolish  to  devise  any.  By  His  wise  and  gracious 
providence,  the  craftiness  of  the  one  in  pursuing  his 
own  private  ends,  and  the  inconsiderate  submission 
of  the  other,  were  made  instrumental  to  the  bring- 
ing about  such  an  improvement  in  the  Endish  con- 
stitution, as  the  much  boasted  wisdom  of  the  Greek 
or  Roman  statesmen  never  enabled  them  to  invent. 

The  king  was  farther  obliged  to  give  orders  for 

bringing  up  his  own  friends,  before  the  parliament, 

to  answer  for  their  having  fought  in  his  army,  and  at 

Jjis  bidding.    Thus  the  sheriS  of  RetlfotddiiiQ  re- 
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telv^d  a  letter  from  Henry,  desiring  him  to  send  four 
knights  to  Brickendony  with  a  summons  to  the  king's 
half-brother^  William  de  Valence,  bidding  him  ap-. 
fest '  to  do  and  receive  justice.'  And  if  de  Valence 
should  hot  be  forthcoming,  the  sheriff  was  to  give 
in  the  names  of  the  four  knights  employed,  and  to 
exhibit  this  letter ;  that  the  naughty  earl  might  be 
satisfied  that  the  king  had  compUed  with  his  desire, 
in  writing  thus, 

;  When  parliament  met,  however,  the  king's  par- 
tizans  seem  to  have  kept  out  of  the  way.  Yet  the 
terms  of  an  agreement,  between  the  earls  of  Leices- 
ter and  Gloucester  and  the  citizens  of  London  on 
the  one  part,  and  the  king  his  son  and  nephew  on 
die  other,  were  drawn  up  with  its  sanction,  and  duly 
signed ;  but  as  subsequent  events  made  it  come  to 
nothing,  the  document  would  not  deserve  any  notice, 
were  it  not  for  an  expression  contained  in  it,  which 
throws  some  light  on  a  great  question  debated  in  the 
next  reign.  The  expression  is  as  follows :  *  And 
otir  lord  the  king,  and  Monsr.  Edward,  shall  cause 
these  terms  to  be  made  sure,  as  best  they  can, 
throughout  Ireland,  Gascony,  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, and  all  the  territories  subject  to  the  king  of 
£n^iand«'  Which  words  seem  clearly  to  imply, 
that  this  parliament  regarded  the  king  of  England 
as  having  a  paramount  authority  over  Scotland ;  just 
as  they  would  have  acknowledged  the  paramount 
rights  of  the  king  of  France,  over  Henry's  con- 
tinental possessions. 
The. ambition  of  Leicester  tempted  him  to  keep 

Eince  -Edward  within  his  power,  notwithstanding 
3  consent  to  this  agreement ;  and  so  proved  the 
rain  of  the  earl.  For  it  disgusted  several  of  the 
English  nobility ;  and  one  of  them,  Roger  Mortimer, 
made  an  arrangement  with  Edward  for  covering  his 
escape,  which  the  prince  soon  effected  very 
adroitly*  Being  allowed  to  take  the  alt  oxv  ^\^^' 
loicsabiadt,  .without  the  walls  of  Hexeford 
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easde,  in  company  with  the  knights  mnpJoyed  by  Lei* 
ce$ter  to  watch  him ;  prince  Edward  encouraged  them 
in  runniAg  matches,  and  otherwise  trying  the  speed 
of  their  horses ;  whilst  he  only  paced,  or  trotted  up 
and  down  the  field,  as  umpire  of  sports.  His  owft 
horse,  a  particularly  fleet  animal,  sent  to  him  by 
the  earl  of  Gloucester,  was  thus  got  into  order  fot 
a  seyere  run,  whilrt  the  others  were  all  blown ;  when 
a  person  was  descried  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  riding 
a  grey  steed,  and  waTing  his  bonnet.  The  prince 
had  expected  the  signal ;  and  telling  his  attendants, 
he  had  had  enough  of  their  society,  gallopped  offi 
They  followed  him  immediately ;  tmd,  though  left 
more  and  more  behind,  continued  the  chase  tiU,  as 
he  approached  a  wood,  they  saw  Mortimer  and  a 
band  of  armed  men  rush  out  of  it,  and  reeehe 
the  prince  with  shouts  of  joy.  The  Leicestriana 
then  gare  up  the  pursuit;  and  Edward  and. his 

5rty,  crossing  the  rivers  Arrow  and  hugg,  reached 
ortimer's  castle  at  Wigmore  in  safety. 
The  poor  old  king  was  obliged,  on  his  son's 
escape,  to  allow  orders  to  go  forth  in  his  name; 
under  the  signatures  of  the  two  Montforts  and  of 
Giles  de  Argenteyn,  calling  upon  his  subjects  ta 
arrest  his  brothers;  and  requiring  the  bishops  la 
excommunicate  prince  Edward  and  his  friends* 
Such  proclamations,  however,  only  served  to  inform 
the  people  that  their  sovereign,  whom  they  would 
gladly  have  supposed  to  be  under  the  guidance  of 
firmer  and  wiser  counsellors  than  in  times  past,* 
was  treated  as  a  slave  by  his  keepers.  They,  there- 
fore, did  but  dispose  t£e  nation  to  rise  in  ntvoor  of 
the  prince,  and  assist  him  in  rescuing  his  iatheii 
from  Leicester's  grasp. 

The  strength  of  the  opposite  parties  was  tried 

in  a  great  contest  at  Evesham ;  where  the 

imJ    ^^^  compelled  king  Henry  to  appear  ii» 

arms  on  ms  side.    In  the  heat  of  toe  batde 

the  king  warn  wounded>  and  struck  &om  bia  horae^ 
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but,  caUiag  out  to  his  antagcmbt,  *  Hold,  fellow,  I 
m  Harry  of  Winchester,'  he  was  heard  by  his  son ; 
wbo  inunediately  came  up,  and  had  him  conveyed 
oat  of  the  field,  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  earl  of 
Lebester  and  his  son,  Henry  de  Montfort,  were 
sfaMn  in  the  fight;  and  great  numbers  of  others 
periabed,  in  this  unhappy  contest  between  country** 
and  kinsmen* 

power  of  the  long's  adversaries  was  now  quite 
bcoken ;  and  peace  might  have  been  entirely  re- 
stored, had  not  the  royal  party  reduced  a  number 
of  bold  men  to  desperation,  by  voting  in  parliament, 
that  the  estates  of  all  who  had  fought  on  Leicester's 
aide,  should  be  confiscated.  Hence  the  kingdom 
contiiiued  to  be  harassed  with  war  and  violence  in 
^  fpteat  many  districts.    But  a  milder  order 

aM  length  issued  by  the  king,  from  ^l^/ 
dlwarth,  in  which  a  distincticm  was  made 
behreen  his  opponents ;  and  they  were  permitted 
to  redeem  their  estates  on  paying  seven,  five,  or  on^ 
vear'a  value,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  past 
hostility  to  him.     Still  a  number  of  the  rebels  kept 
possession  of  the  isle  of  Ely ;  but  being  excommu^ 
Mated  by  the  pope,  and  seeing  the  prince 
b^n  iD  build  bridges,  and  form  a  road  into    j^] 
die  fens,  they  gladly  accepted  the  terms  of 
die  a'vmrd  of  Kenilworth. 

The  royal  authority  bemg  thus  re-established 
Aiougbout  the  kingdom,  Henry  was. wisely  coiuh 
seUed  by  his  son,  to  imitate  some  of  Leicester'a 
most  popular  measures.     He  accordingly  in  . 

Us  tum^  summoned  both  the  barons  and  is^g.^ 
die  eommons  to  a  p^Uament  held  at  Marl- 
borough ;  and  consented  to  the  enactment  of  a 
HiHDber  of  laws  for  redressing  such  evils  as  were 
laoBt  compliained  o^  and  to  a  renewed  confirmation 
of  the  great  Charter. 

These  arrangements  were  scarcely  completed, 
when  prince  Edward,  who  was  but  too  foxid  o^N9^x« 
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took  upon  him  to  perfonn,  in  bis  frlher's  stead,  the 
row  which  he  had  long  ago  made,  of  iisitiiig  die 
Holy  Land  as  a  crusader.  Louis  IX.  of  Francci. 
who  was  most  sincn^Ij  anxious  to  save  from  the 
Mahometan  yoke,  what  little  stiU  remained  of  those 
conquests  to  which  the  earlier  crusaders  had  given 
the  name  of  '  The  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,'  rejoiced 
at  the  prospect  of  having  so  brave  a  companion ;  and 
supplied  the  English  prince  with  a  loan  of  70,000 
Kvres,  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  bis 
voyage. 

in  the  summer  of  1270,  Edward  began  his  journey 
towards  Palestine ;  taking  with  him  his  wife,  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Alfonso,  king  of  Castile,  in  Spain ;  and 
his  cousin  Henry,  son  of  the  king  of  the  Romans^ 
But,  before  they  could  join  the  French  armament, 
king  Louis  was  dead  of  a  dysentery ;  and  his  success 
sor,  PhUip,  returning  immediately  homeward,  was 
accompanied  by  this  young  prince  Henry,  as  far  as 

Viterbo,  in  Italy.    There  the  latter,  being 
^1^ '  at  mass,  was  murdered  in  the  church  by  his 

cousins*,  Simon  and  Guy  de  Montfort;  who 
having  been  banished  from  England,  thus  took  their 
base  revenge.  Edward,  however,  still  proceeded^ 
and  arrived  in  safety  at  Acre.  Having  no  more 
than  about  a  thousand  followers,  he  could  do  very 
little ;  yet  the  remembrance  of  bis  predecessor,  king 
Richard's  valour,  made  the  Turks  dread  to  meet 
him  in  battle.  The  Emir  of  Joppa,  at  the  instigai- 
tion  of  the  Sultan  of  Babylon,  affected  such  respect 
for  Edward's  reputation,  as.  to  be  willing  to  turn 
Christian  at  his  desire.  This  served  the  Ennr  as 
an  excuse  for  sending  a  messenger,  with  a  request 
that  he  might  be  admitted  to  converse  in  private 
with  the  English  prince.  Edward  was  resting  on  a 
couch,  unarmed,  in  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  and  the 
Mahometan  aiming  a  blow  at  his  heart,  wounded' 

*  See  page  4^ 
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him  in  tbeann  with  which  he- parried  the  stroke. 
The  resolute  and  active  youna  prince,  how-  , 
ever,  closed  with  the  asslssint  and,  flinging  ^7''^' 
him  on  the  ground,  slew  hun  with  his  own 
dagger. 

It  was  taken  for  cranted  that  the  dagger  was 
poisoned ;  so  that  pnnce  Edward's  death  was  still 
diought  quite  certain;  unless  some  one  would  suck 
the  poison  from  the  wound^  and  thus  perish  to  save 
him.  In  the  full  belief  that  such  would  be  the  con* 
sequence,  the  princess  Eleanor  applied  her  lips  to 
her  husband's  wounded  arm.  She  suffered  notning 
from  this,  as  the  notion  that  the  Turks  employed 
poisoned  weapons,  was  but  an  ignorant  prejudice ; 
and  her  faithful  affection  was  rewarded  by  seeing 
him  recover,  and  by  his  conviction  that  he  owed  his 
Ufe  to  her  willingness  to  die  for  him. 

The  Sultan,  after  this,  thought-  it  desirable  to 
ioduce  Edward  to  quit  Palestine,  by  offering  to  tlie 
Christians  of  Acre  a  ten  years'  truce.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  the  English  prince  that,  with  the  small  force 
at  his  command,  he  could  not  hope  to  obtain  a 
greater  advantage  for  them  by  combating,  than  such 
a  respite ;  so  he  accepted  the  truce,  and  set  off  on* 
his  return  home.  In  Italy  he  heard  of  his  father's 
death ;  and  his  tears,  on  receiving  the  news,  sur- 
prised the  ambitious  brother  of  Louis  IX.,  who 
would  willingly  have  lost  his  nearest  relation,  to 
become,  like  Edward,  a  king. 

Henry  III.  had  found  his  health  so.  rapidly  de^ 
clining,  that  he  had  sent  to  recall  the  prince.  Whilst 
he  waa  in  this  weak  state,  the  news  of  his  nephew'^T 
being  murdered  at  Y iterbo,  his  brother  Richard's 
death,  and  reports  of  bis  son's  assassination,  had  so 
shattered  him,  that  he  sunk  under  his  affliction, 
and  died  at  Westminster,  November  16th,  127 2 ^  in 
the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  sixty- 
seventh  of  his  age. 

A.care/id  observer  of  events^  during  t\ua  \oix% 
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reigih  would  doubtkss  havQ  often  regretted  tinU  it 
had  not  pleased  God  to  give  ibe  country  a  wiaer 
king.  And  yet  a  sovereign  full  of  worldly  wisdoub 
pursuing^  in  all  his  measures^  that  course  whidi 
such  wisdom  must  have  suggested,  would  not  hftv^ 
been  so  great  a  blessing  to  the  nation  as  £[eiiry 
was  made  to  be.  His  mismanagenient  had  WOir 
polled  him  to  become  a  petitioner  to  his  people  fcMT 
grants  of  money,  which  he  was  not  bold  enough,  or 
not  powerful  enough,  to  ex^t  in  sufficient  quanti* 
ties  by  other  means.  And  thus  the  Nobles^  and 
latterly  the  Commons  also^  became  habituated  to 
claim  a  right  to  enquire  into  the  measiures  of  Goveco- 
ment,  and  to  exercise  a  certain  control  over  its 
proceedmgs.  A  wiser  king  would  not  have  sufiewd 
the  pope  to  drain  so  large  a  revenue  from  Eiigland, 
nor  to  bestow  its  benefices  upon  ibreigners.  But. 
the  barefaced  manner  in  which  the  papal  court 
abused  its  influence,  and  the  length  of  time  dunng. 
which  one  pope  after  another  was  permitted  to  exir 
hibit  himself  to  the  English,  as  greedy  of  lucre,  Md< 
careless  about  the  souls  of  men,  was  most  benefttriol 
to  the  nation,  by  strengthening  that  disgust  whkb 
the  very  name  of  Rome  had  begun  to  exdte  a^oog^t 
the  good  as  well  as  the  selfish.  A  monk  has  1^  it 
on  record,  that  most  persons  began  to  lose  all  ^Jr 
I>ectat]on  of  seeing  a  devout  pope ;  and  that  such 
as  wished  to  have  the  pope  thought  a  good  man, 
could  only  allege,  that  they  believed  him  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly imposed  upon  by  those  at  whose  sugges* 
tions  he  issued  his  decrees. 

Besides  this,  however  advantageous  it  certainly 
was  to  the  English  that  their  sovereign  should  not 
be,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  powerful  prince  in 
France,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  sovereigu 
would  deem  his  personal  interest  concerned  in  reco- 
vering the  inheritance  of  his  predecessors.  So  that 
if  Henry  III.  had  been  more  skilled  in  worldJy 
policy,  he  would  h^^ve  employed  his  sagacity  in 
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flehme«  ud  wan  ^  regain  or  extend  the  posaet^ 
Qona  once  held  in  France,  by  his  father  king  John^; 
Whereas  heing  foiled  in  one  or  two  attempts  by  his 
own  folly,  Henry  was  content  to  go  on  in  the  less 
troubleaonie  career  of  peace.  Ana  the  surrounding 
aations^  seeing  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  his 
smbilion,  were  ready  to  cultivate  his  friendship* 

Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland,  was  married, 
vhilat  yet  but  a  boy,  to  his  daughter  Margaret ;  uk| 
the  Sooteh  allowed  king  Henry  to  act  as  a  para^ 
mount  lord,,  in  settling  the  regency  of  Scotland^ 
during  his  son-in-law's  minority. 

Umwflyn,  the  diieftain  of  North  Wales,  was 
dso  connected  with  Hepry  by  marriage;  haying 
ttkun  to  wile  a  base-born  daimiter  of  king  John. 
Bot^  tbougk  not  unkindly  used  by  Henry,  he  was 
ikt  WOI38I  neighbour  die  English  had ;  for  he  eiH 
eouraged  bia  people  in  Yiolence,  whilst  the  king  was 
loo  irretoliite  to  prevent  his  vassals  from  redressing 
their  own  real,  or  imagined,  wrongs  by  force.  So 
that  the  conti^ous  counties  of  England  and  Wales 
wmie  fiequenuy  harassed  by  petty  wars,  carried  on 
w^  atrocities  as  foolish  as  they  were  wicked  ;  foir 
ssdi  act  of  cruelty  tempted  some  poor  sinner  to 
lerenge  it  with  a  worse.  At  length  the  provocationa 
he  had  received  from  the  Weldi,  made  Henry  march 
such  an  army  into  their  country,  as  they  were  unable 
to  teaist.  David  and  Llewellyn,  grandsons  of  the 
UeweUyn  first  mentioned,  ivere  obliged  to  beg  for 
mercy ;  to  confess  themselves  vassals  of  the  king  of 
Englai^;  and  to  promise,  that  they  would  serve 
him,  in  any  future  wars,  with  five  hundred  of  their 
subjects. 

hi  belaud  the  Norman  families,  who  had  shared 
the  coimtry  out  amongst  them,  went  on  extending 
their  eonquests ;  whilst  their  unambitious  sovereign 
reemved  voluntary  acknowledgments  of  vassalage, 
and  peomises  of  tribute  from  two  of  its  native 
princes,  Donald  king  of  Thomond,   and   Felim 
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O'Connor  king  of  Connaught ;  who  offered  theie 
submission  to  Henry  in  the  vain  hope,  that  he  could 
protect  them  from  the  rapacity  of  his  unprincipled 
subjects,  the  Mount  Morris'  and  De  Burgns.  .   ^ 

Of  the  continental  sovereigns,  the  most  powerful 
and  ablest,  Frederic  emperor  of  Germany,  married 
Henry's  sister ;  and  behaved  to  him  like  a  friendly 
kinsman ;  though  the  emperor  could  not  but  com- 
plain that  the  popes,  who  did  all  they  could  to  stir 
up  his  subjects  to  rebellion,  were  allowed,  by  Henry, 
to  order  the  English  prelates  to  pronounce  their 
curses  against  him. 

:^  Parisian  priest,  who  received  Pope  Innocent's 
commands  to  do  the  same,  refused  to  act  so  contrary 
to  his  judgment.  On  the  appointed  day,  this -man 
stood  up  in  his  place,  and  said,  *  Hear  all  people.  'I 
have  been  ordered  solemnly  to  excommunicate,  with 
bell  and  candle,  the  emperor  Frederic;  for  what 
cause,  I  know  not.  But  this  I  know,  that,  between 
the  pope  and  him,  there  is  implacable  hatred.  ?.i' 
also  know,  that  one  of  them  must  be  acting  very 
unjustly  by  the  other.  Which  of  the  two,  I  know 
not.  As  far  therefore,  as  I  have  power  so  to  do,  I 
hereby  absolve  the  injured  party.  And  I  excom* 
municate  one  of  them,  namely,  the  injurer;  and 
pronounce  him  to  be  excommunicated  forthwith, 
as  harassing  all  Christendom  by  his  injustice.' 

The  Spanish  monarch  Alfonso  may  be  added  to 
the  list  of  sovereigns  closely  connected  with  the 
king  of  England,  by  lib  daughter's  marriage  with 
Prince  Edward.  Louis  IX.  of  France  is  another; 
for  his  queen  was  sister  to  Henry's.  But  Louis 
%vas  heartily  disposed  to  be  friendly  to  Henry  on 
higher  principles.  For  though  grievously  misled 
in  some  instances,  through  the  erroneous  teaching 
of  the  Romish  priests,  the  king  of  France  was 
anxious  before  all  things  to  obey  the  laws  of  God. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
turbaiicea  in  England,  or  of  Henry's  incapacity,  to 
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deprive  the  latter  of  his  French  possessions,  Louis 
did  his  utmost  to  maintain  peace  between  the  Eti- 
giish  barons  and   their  king.    And  when  Henry 
visited  Paris,  on  his  way  from  Guienne,  Louis  told 
him  that,  if  the  French  nobles  would  allow  him  to 
do  so,  he  would  gladly  restore  Normandy>  of  which 
he  feared  king  John  had  been  unjustly  deprived. 
It  would  not  omy  be  uncharitable,  but  "unreasonable 
to  think  him  insincere  in  speaking  thus.    For  when 
Henry's  contest  with  the  earl  of  Leicester  made  it 
qmte  evident,  that  he  must  have  acquiesced  in  any 
terms  the  king  of  France  had  chosen  to  propose, 
Louis  treated  him  in  a  very  generous  manner,  with- 
drawing the  French  garrisons  from  some  disputed 
places  on  the  borders  of  Guieniie ;  and  paying  him 
iflOOySOO  sterling  *,  by  way  of  purchase-money  for 
anhonester  title  to  those  provinces,  which  king 
Henry  could»have  no  reasonable  hope  of  recovering. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  royal  family  of  En- 
gland  joined  in  signing  documents,  whereby  j2S9\ 
mey  renounced  their  claim  to  Normandy,  An- 
joii,  Touraine,  Maine,  Poitou,  and  the  Agendis; 
after  the  manner  in  which  the  nearest  of  kin  unite 
.  VOL  cutting  off  the  entail  of  an  estate,  which  they 
wish   to  have   sold.     And  when  these  sovereigns 
again  met,  Louis  showed  an  amiable  desire  to  benefit 
the  king  of  England  by  the  best  advice  he  could 
give  him,  particularly  in  the  most  important  concern 
of  life.     Henry's  ignorant  or  perhaps  artful  chap- 
lainsy  had  taught  him  to  attend  mass,  that  is  to  be 
present  at  the  consecration  of  the  bread  used  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  three  times  a  day.     And  when  the 
Priest  held  up  the  bread,  after  consecration,  to  be 

*  The  king  of  Frauce  offered  for  these  cessions  either  to 
makitain  500  Knights  for  two  jears,  or  pay  au  equivalent;  i^rhicb 
Henry  rained  at  134,000  livres  tournois,  worth  15  shillings  eaph 
lA  modern  money.  Lonis  stfeceded  to  the  valuation ;  biit  condi- 
tioned that  the  money  should  either  be  spent  in  the  service  of 
QoD  or  the  Church;  or  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom  ot  ^u* 
gland. 
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worshipped,  as  already  become,  aceording  to  their 
strange  doctrine,  the  very  body  of  Christ  which  811& 
fered  on  the  cross,  the  superstitious  king  of  England 
used  to  catch  hold  of  the  officiating  i>riest*s  handi 
and  kiss  his  fingers^  But  Louis  advised  him  to 
hear  sermons  oftener  instead  of  giving  up  so  much 
time  to  attendance  at  mass*  To  which  Henry  re^ 
plied,  **  That  he  had  rather  see  a  friend  more  fret 
quently  than  hear  another  speak  of  him ;  though  the 
speaker  might  teU  good  things  of  his  friend !" 

None  of  the  monkish  historians  of  that  age  have 
failed  to  record  this  answer ;  which  they  very  mudi 
admired.  It  indeed  proved  bow  compktely  Henry, 
had  imbibed  the  Romish  heresy  of  transubstantiaif 
tion,  believing  that  when  he  saw  the  bread,  or  wqfisr 
as  it  is  called,  his  eyes  beheld  his  Saviour*  nni 
even  if  he  had  been  right  in  this  belief,  it  was  childish 
to  speak  of  the  sight  of  our  Lord's  human  body  aa 
more  to  be  desired  than  the  understanding  of  Hia 
words,  and  the  having  them  impressed  on  our  hearts. 
How  many  saw  Christ  daily  in  the  flesh,  whilst  He 
was  on  eardi,  and  even  beheld  His  miracles,  witb* 
oat  bdng  profited  thereby ;  because  they  did  not 
prefer  Mary's  better  part,  of  listening  to  his  instruo* 
tioo !  If  Henry,  or  the  monks  who  thought  highly 
of  his  reply,  had  known  the  Scriptures,  they  would 
have  found  there,  that  our  Lord  provided  for  the 
correction  of  such  errors;  by  saying,  **  The  flesh 
prc^etb  nothing  ;  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you^ 
they  are  spirit ^  tmd  they  are  life  *•" 

The  bountiful  sower  had  sown  much  good  seed 
in  Henry's  temperament ;  but  the  light  of  the  word 
of  God  shone  not  upon  it.  And  his  neglect  of  that 
appointed  source  of  light  made  him  ignorant,  that 
it  needed  the  watering  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  HenCe 
e^ery  good  disposition  vrithin  him  became  most 
pitiably  corrupted  $  and  brought  forth  bitter  fruits, 
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needing  7epeotanc9»  Hb  meek  sabnusaion  to  his 
spiritual  guides  led  but  to  auperatitious  folly.  He 
v«a  a  faithful  husband ;  but  hb  fondness  for  hfs 
wMe  led  him  to  injure  his  own  peorle,  that  he  might 
enrioh  her  worthless  rdationa.  He  was  an  affec* 
tionate  kinsman ;  but  this  led  hnn  into  the  fearful 
m  of  entruatiag  the  CluirQbs  for  which  Christ  died^ 
to  unlu^y  men;  thereby  UQuring  his  subjects  stUi 
more  deeply. 

Yet  80  muoh  does  peace  pdromote  the  growth  of 
worldly  prosperity,  at  leaatt  that  all  king  Henry's 
mSmtaoagement  did  not  pverent  both  commerce* 
and  the  art3»  from  making  greater  progress  during 
the  firet  forty  years  of  bis  reigUi  than  they  baS 
done  m  any  equal  portion  of  time  skice  the  conquest. 
This  baid  enaMed  the  nation  to  bear,  without  ruina 
the  oontioual  draught  which  the  popes  made  upon 
its  reaowoes.  It  j^ppeued  to  be  most  convenient 
fer  thi^m.  to  diiaw  the  greater  part  of  t^eir  money 
through  the  hands  of  Italuua  brokers  residing  iur 
Gnglandy  who  understood  ecnnmercial  transactions 
vmch  hotter  than  the  natives.  To  increase  their 
profits  im  the  siuns  transmitted,  these  brokers  would 
mid  out  no  more  of  the  money  collected  in  England, 
than  ib&y  might,  be  unable  to  employ  to  advantage- 
is  purchasing  the  exportable  produce  of  this  coun* 
try;  such  as  corn,. wool,  and  tin.  For  they  knew 
tbftt  their  correspondents  abroad,  selling  these  arti- 
(fes  9*  more  than  wa^  given  for  them  here,  might 
satisfy  the  pope's  ekims  with  but  a  portion  of  what 
his  Mjenta  n^d  received  in  England.  The  ingenuity 
of  the  ItaHans  in  devising  ways  of  making  gam^ 
Kmld  Uius  give  encouragement  to  the  tin-miners, 
mi  .^idarge  the  farmer's  merket.  But  though  the 
charters  granted  by  the  king  to  the  Hanseatic  mer* 
ohiOKts  of  Hfunburgh  and  Lubeck,  residing  m  Lon*^ 
d(m ;  his  commercial  treaty  with  the  king  of  Nor- 
way ;  and  a  licence  gtv^i  to  the  citizeus  of  New- 
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castle  to  dig  for  coals  on  Newcastle  moofi 
J  234^  being  the  first  mention  made  of  collieries,  prove 

the  increased  activity  of  commerce;  yet  the 
people  suffered  dreadfully  at  times,  from  tne  want 
of  a  set  of  dealers  who  might  employ  a  large  capital 
in  buying  corn  when  cheap,  to  sell  it  again  after  a 
worse  harvest.  The  trade  of  a  corn-dealer  being 
almost  unknown,  the  produce  of  an  abundant  year 
was  sold  exceedingly  cheap ;  and  consequently  much 
wasted.  And  if  two  or  three  fruitful  years  occurred 
in  succession,  the  farmer  began  to  plough  leds 
ground;  and  still  nothing  was  housed  against  an 
unproductive  season ;  so  when  that  came,  in  its  turn, 
bread  rose  far  higher  in  price  than  it  ever  does' 
now,  when  considered  in  proportion  to  other  things. 
Thus  in  1S58  the  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  rose 
to  sixteen  shillings;  the  ordinary  wages  of  a  jour- 
neyman baker  being  but  one  half-penny  a  day  *• 
This  was  as  great  a  dearth  as  if  wheat  should  n6w 
rise  to  £38  the  quarter.  That  useful  root  the 
potatoe  was  then  unknown ;  but  oats  might  possibly 
supply  a  large  portion  of  the  food  of  the  poor*  At 
what  price  they  were  sold  is  not  exactly  known ;  but. 
they  would  fail  with  the  want  of  rain,  which  had 
ruined  the  wheat  crop.  Hence  the  destruction  of 
Kves  by  this  famine  was  such  as  no  irregularity 
in  the  seasons  ever  produces  now.  . 

In  London  alone,  1 5,000  of  the  poor  are  said  to  have 
been  either  starved  to  death,  or  carried  off  by  the 
diseases,  which  resulted  from  unwholesome  and  in- 
sufficient  food.  This  would  amount  to  about  every 
third  man.  But  of  those  whose  dead  bodies  are 
described  as  lying,  by  five  or  six  together,  in  the 
mud  of  the  streets,  many  must  have  been  perscuis 
who  had  wandered  in  from  the  country,  hoping  to 
obtain  some  of  the  com  which  was  brought  over  tO' 

*  See  p.  459.  vol.  i.  where  the  prices  are  set  down  in  mooey 
dour  time.    Sixteen  shillings  contained  as  much  silver  then  as 
2i.  8$,  at  present. 
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London  from  Germany  and  Holland  by  the  high 
prices.  Twelve  years  after^  the  country  was  agaiii 
visited  by  a  dearth  of  equal  severity.  A  more  ex«' 
tended  commerce  was  still  needed  to  give  agri^ 
culture  a  steady  encouragement,  and  to  equalize  tlie 
price  of  food  ♦. 

Peace  is  naturally  favourable  to  the  arts ;  but  most 
of  them  were  as  yet  in  too  humble  a  state  to  proceed 
otherwise  than  slowly.  Manufactures  of  fine  linen> 
however,  were  established  at  this  time  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Wilts  and  Sussex  ;  and  the  skill  of  the  Eng- 
lish m  embroidering  priests'  vestments  drew  forth 
jlhe  praises  of  the  pope.  But  it  was  in  architecture 
that  the  greatest  improvement  was  made.  The 
bishops  and  abbots  possessed  immense  estates ;  and 
the  laws  forbade  their  having  children,  on  whom  to 
spend  their  wealth,  and  by  whom  to  perpetuate  their 
luune ;  so  that,  to  escape  being  forgotten,  they  were 
desirous  of  leaving  some  visible  and  lasting  memo- 
Hals  of  their  greatness.  They  also  shared  with  the 
nobility  in  that  unhappy  delusion,  which  tempted 
them  to  hope  that  they  might  bribe  the  justice  of  the 
Almighty  by  erecting  monasteries  and  churches  to 
His  honour,  or  rather  to  that  of  His  supposed  fa- 
vourite servants.  Hence  no  fewer  than  157  abbiesri 
priories,  and  other  religious  houses  were  founded  in 
this  reign ;  and  many  of  them  were  built  in  a  style  of 
such  beauty,  as  modern  architects  ai^e  frequently 
employed  to  copy. 

The  earliest  English  buildings  have  been  mten* 
tioned  as  distinguishable  by  massive  pillars,  support^ 
ing  cu-cular  arches.  In  King  Stephen's  reign  it 
became  a  frequent  practice  to  place  rows  of  thes^ 

*  Id  the  last  year  of  Henry's  reign,  a  duty  of  one  penny  was 
laid  on  the  ton  of  wine;  which  brought  into  the  treasury 
151.  16s.  7d.  for  London,  where  7800  tons  arrived  in  a  ^ear. 
Saodwicb  imported  1900.  The  province  of  Guienne  abounded 
io  vineyards ;  and  beer  had  not  yet  superseded  the  use  of  ii 
imall  wine,  from  this  part  of  the  king's  territories,  as  Ihel  ViOVA^-' 
bold  drink  of  tbe  Nonnan  families. 
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firchesj  1^9  ormua^iite^  along  the  face  of  a  wall ;  with 
the  head  of  a  piUari  on  which  one  extremity  of  a 
pair  of  oemicircles  rested,  in  the  centre  of  another 
semicircle*  The  ruin^  of  Castle  Acre  Priory  in 
Norfolk,  and  parts  of  Durham  cathedral  afford  coon 
spicuous  examples  of  these  rows  of  columns,  but* 
mounted  by  semicircles  crossing  each  other.  Ar- 
chitects soon  observed  that,  between  these  inber« 
lacing  arches  and  the  two  adjacent  pillars,  they  had 
thus  inclosed  a  figure  somewhat  resembling  a  lano^ 
The  shape  pleased  their  fancy,  so  they  next  began 
to  construct  this  new  kind  of  arch,  without  conlh 
nuing  the  semicircles  beyond  the  place  where  theiv 
crossing  formed  the  point  of  the  lancet.  To  lettha 
pillars,  which  supported  the  roof  of  a  church,  rati 
main  as  wide  apart  as  before,  and  yet  produce  this 
lancet  form,  it  became  necessary  to  carry  them  up 
much  higher^  Hence  the  lancet-arch  style  is  loftier 
than  that  which  preceded  it.  The  older  parts  of 
Westminster  Abbey  were  built,  at  the  expence  of 
Henry  III.,  in  this  style.  In  the  cathedral  of  Salia« 
bury  it  prevails  throughout ;  and  the  windows  of  the 
chapter^house  at  Lincoln,  erected  by  good  Bishop 
Grrostete,  catch  the  passing  traveller's  eye  as  indist 
putable  specimens  of  lancet  architecture  *• 

But  the  growth  of  the  arts  is  chiefly  interesting 
as  it  shows  the  awakening  of  those  powers  with 
which  the  Creator  has  endowed  the  mind  of  man; 
and  the  accounts  of  Friar  Bacon's  wonderful  pro* 
gress  in  knowledge  afford  a  more  decisive  example 
of  this  awakening,  and  more  encouragement  to  m^ 
dustry  struggling  against  difficulties,  than  the  de- 
scription or  sight  of  buUdings  so  sumptuous  thai 

*  other  examples  of  this  stylo,  beiog  bnikt  aboat  the  same 
period,  are  the  noble  west  front  of  Peterborough,  and  parts  of 
Carlisle,  Diirhain,  Ely,  Lineol^n,  Wells,  VITorcester,  and  York 
eatbedrals;  the  oonvcntoa^  cburehes  of  Beverley  and  Ripea^ 
the  rained  abbeys  of  Tinternc,  Netloy ,  Yalle  Cruois,  Ty nenMOtb, 
Mad  BriakjMurne ;  and  the  parochial  ehnrobes  of  Howden,  8I*, 
Mfar/  Ottery,  and  St.  George-'s  I^Umloid. 


they  cannot  be  riYaOed,  but  by  those  who  have  trea- 
lureQ  at  their  diaix>8aL 

Roger  Bacon  was  bom  at  Ilchester,  and  educated 
tX  Oxford,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  in  the  University  of  Paris.  ^214.* 
Abroad  he  found  instructors  who,  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Latin  and  Greek,  enabled  him  to  add  He* 
brew  and  Arabic.  This  kst  language  gave  him 
aoeess  to  the  learmng  of  the  Arabians,  which  vas 
dieo  much  more  extensive  and  exact  than  that  of 
the  nations  of  Europe  *•  At  the  age  of  twenty-six 
be  returned  to  Oxford,  and,  becoming  a  Franciscan 
Friar,  devoted  himself  to  philosophical  pursuits,  in 
vhioh  he  made  such  advances,  as  to  arrive  at  disoo* 
ieries»  that  were  not  equalled  by  other  scientifla 
enquirers  for  centuries  after  his  death.  Thus  he 
is  said  to  have  found  out  a  method  of  arranging 
glasses  of  variable  thickness  so  as  to  produce  the 
fiSbct  of  a  telescope.  He  abo  invented  gunpowder. 
But,  reflecting  that  such  a  powerfiil  and  violent  m* 
(troment  was  likely  to  be  turned  bv  the  wickedness 
of  nai  into  a  means  of  mischief,  he  left  the  recipe 
iinr  Ita  composition  with  the  order  of  the  letters,  in 
WEOA  of  its  words,  so  changed  and  confused,  that 
ao  man  Should  be  able  to  make  it  from  his  descrip* 
tioB;  and  that  yet,  if  ever  its  composition  should  be 
discovered  by  another,  those  letters  might  then  be 
seen  to  coiriwi  the  names  of  its  proper  ingredients. 
But  Bacon's  attainments  were  dearly  purchased  by 
dcfvotiiig  to  researches  after  perishable  things  the 
hours  wkich»  on  entering  a  religious  order,  he  haA 

» 

*  Jm  the  imiiortaBt  seienees  connected  wHh  nambers  it  would 
iMure  b^ea  impossible  to  ba^e  attained  to  tbe  knowledge  we  now 
IHMsess,  or  at  any  rate  to  bave  applied  that  knowledge  in  prac- 
tice, if  that  very  barbarons  and  inconvenient  system  of  numerals 
eopfod  fipom  the  Bomane,  bad  not  been  exchanged  for  tbe  Arabian; 
wueh  ia  perhaps  at  once  the  most  ingenious  and  simple  tbe 
woild  has  ever  seen.  The  Arabian  nuBMrals  were  first  brought 
iato  use  in  Sogland  about  tbiB  time.  Who  cou\d.  dVvvte 
UCCCXCVIb/CCCJSJdXi 
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promised  to  God ;  and  the  precious  talents  so  abu^ 
dantly  bestowed  by  his  Maker,  that  He  might  be 
honored  therewith.    The  people  among  whom  Friar 
Bacon  was  appointed  to  dwell  were  perishing  frbltt 
ignorance  of  the  Scriptures.     The  ability  to  ftai 
and  search  those  Scriptures  had  been  given  to  him^ 
and  he  could  not  turn  his  cleat  and  powerful  under^ 
standing  to  the  study  of  them  without  perceiving  that 
God  was  dishonoured  and  that  his  countrymen  were 
iniserably  led  astray  by  those  misrepresentations  of 
the  Word  of  God  and  of  His  laws,  which  the  bulk 
of  the  people  could  not  distinguish  from  the  trutbj 
But  Friar  Bacon,  while  he  sharply  reprehended  tl^ 
Ignorance  of  the  clergy,  in  matters  of  science  of 
the  languages,  for  which  the  popes  were  not  clis^ 
posed  to  defend  them  *,  held  his  peace  about  the 
infinitely  more  important  errors  of  their  doctrine ; 
bein^  either  wanting  in  affection  for  the  honour  of 
God,  or  selfishly  preferring  the  gratification  of  hii 
intellectual  tastes  to  the  saving  of  the  souls  of  otberl 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  personal  safety*  Ye( 
all  his  caution  did  not  prevent  his  suffering  pers^ 
cution.     The  surprising  effects  which  his  science  | 
enabled  him  to  exhibit,  before  men  incapable  tof  ; 
comprehending  the  means  employed,  made  Friaf  . 
Bacon  to  be  thought  a  magician ;  and  he  underwent  k 
a  long  imprisonment,  under  the  charge  of  having  \ 
made  a  compact,  to  engage  the  devil  to  do  for  hitf  i, 
ihings  beyond  the  reach  of  human  art. 

But  if  the  prudence  of  this  wise  man  made  hia  | 
shrink  from  exploring  and  combating  the  most  pe^  i 
nicious  errors  of  his  age,  the  folly  of  the  simple  and  j 
the  knavery  of  the  cunning  have  been  seen,  through-  i 
out  this  reign,  doing  unintentionally  the  work  -of  I 

.     *  An  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  visiting  Oxford  in  1971^    ^ 
istaed  an  official  order  against  the  use  of  certain  Latin  barto^ 
risms,  then  to  bo  heard  in  that  university,  and  defended  by  ioaB 
of  StB  members.    Amunst  them  he  specifics  the  following,  Eft 

evrrlt — tu  currii — currcnseslego. 
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God ;  gradually  loosening  that  strong  hold^  which 
popery  had  once  possessed  over  the  minds  of  the 
people  ;  and  .  making  other  valuable  preparations 
for  the  day  when  it  should  please  the  true  Head  of 
the  Church  to  raise  up  bold  and  faithful  servants, 
both  able  and  willing  to  unveil  the  mystery  of  ini' 
qmty. 


CHAPTER  n. 
Edward  /. 


SOVEREIGNS   REIGNING  AT   THE   SAME   TIME. 


Emperors  of  Germany. 


Koddpb. 
AdolphuB 
Albert... 


A.D. 

1291 
1298 


Kmgs  qf  France, 

Phifipni.  ' 

PbiHpIV.  1285 

Kings  qfScothnuL 

Akxander  III. 

Maigm^t from  1286  to  1290 

BaBol, from  1292  to  1296 

jEtobert  I.. .  • 1806 


Popes,  A.D. 
Gregory  X. 

JohnXXI 1976 

Nicholas  III 1277 

MartinlV 1280 

HonoriusIV 1285 

NicholasIY 1287 

CelestinV. 1292 

Boniface  VIII.    1294 

BenedictXI. 1303 

ClementV 1304 

Greek  Emperors, 

Michael  Pahsologus. 

Andronicus  •  •  • 1282 


The  last  chapter  gave  frequent  occasion  for  observ- 
ing how  favourable  it  was  to  the  establishment  of 
English  liberty,  that  the  grant  of  Magna  Charta  by 
Jmng  should  be  followed  by  such  a  reign  as  that  of 
his  son  Henry.  But  the  succession  of  a  second 
long,  of  the  same  weak  character,  would  either  have 
led  to  the  entire  destruction  of  the  royal  authority, 
or  would  have  tempted  and  enabled  some  ambitious 
noble  to  get  possession  of  it.  In  the  one  case,  l\\% 
uncontrolled  pMshnaof  men  would  have  fiWed  l\k^ 
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country  with  wickedness  and  misery ;  in  the  other, 
the  covenant  so  lately  made  between  the  king  and 
the  nation  would  have  been  at  an  end. 

Eldward  I.  was  too  resolute  a  man,  and  too  fti& 
6f  bravery  and  of  worldly  wisdom,  to  let  the  rdns 
of  government  be  improperly  slackened,  whilst  bl 
his  hands.  But  the  lately  granted  privileges  of  di6 
people  might  have  been  crushed  under  so  able  and 
ambitious  a  monarch,  had  it  not  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty to  display  his  bounty  most  conspicuously  at 
this  critical  period,  in  making  the  weaknesses  and 
besetting  sins  of  the  English  sovereigns  to  conspire 
with  their  more  estimable  endowments,  in  strength- 
ening and  advancing  the  growth  of  rational  freedom. 
It  became  the  ruling  desire  of  the  new  king  to  ex- 
tend his  dominions  by  conquest.  This  made  him 
more  desirous  than  his  father  had  been  to  gain  the 
good-will  of  his  people ;  because  he  could  not  hope 
to  force  the  English  to  serve  his  ambition  agatoBl 
their  will,  without  wasting  the  time  and  resouroei 
to  compel  them,  which  he  was  anxious  to  employ  in 
subduing  the  neighbouring  nations.  His  wish  to 
stand  well  in  the  opinion  of  his  subjects  did  nd^ 
mdeed,  always  prevent  him  from  employing  lUegd 
and  unjustifiable  means  to  collect  treasure ;  but  it 
made  him  glad  to  devise  and  enact  acceptable  laifif 
respecting  all  questions  between  subject  and  subject 
And  though  very  reluctant  to  surrender  any  portioa 
of  kingly  power,  his  prudence  made  him  prefer  sub- 
mitting even  to  this,  rather  than  have  his  resources 
still  more  weakened  by  the  ruinous  effects  of  a  civil 
war. 

As  Edward  was  in  Sicily  when  his  father  died) 
the  English  nobility  assembled  at  the  Temple 
Church  in  London ;  and  took  upon  them  to  declart 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  who 
was  the  nearest  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  and  tfat 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  joint  guardians  of  the  realnii 
Tbey  govern^  the  kingdom  m  i^ease  for  neatly  tirs 
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years,  whilst  the  king,  advancing  slowly  homeward* 
did  homage  to  PluBp  III.  for  his  French  po8se»- 
dons ;  set  them  in  order ;  and  arranged  the  tenns 
of  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Countess  of  Flan- 
ders. This  lady  had  seized  so  much  English  wooU 
sent  abroad  to  be  manufactured  by  her  subjects, 
the  Dutch  add  Flemings^  that  £8000  is  spoken  of 
as  only  su£Scient  to  pay  part  of  the  loss  sustained 
by  our  countrymen. 

When  Edward  reached  England  he  was 
^mL*  ^^  ^^  thirty-sixth  year;  strong  and  active 
in  his  person ;  and  but  too  abundantly  en- 
dowed^ for  his  own  welfare,  with  all  those  qualities 
which  tempt  the  great  to  depart  from  righteousness. 
Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland,  and  Llewellyn 
sovereign  of  Noi^h  Wales,  had  been  summoned  as 
vassals  of  the  English  crown,  to  take  the  oath  of 
fealty  at  bis  coronation.  The  Scotch  monarch  came ; 
aod  received  from  Edward's  exchequer  £5  a  day 
bt  hifi  expencesv  But  Llewellyn  refused  to  appear 
at  the  EngUsh  court  \  unless  the  king's  eldest  son^ 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, lately  Regent,  were  put  into  his  hands,  as 
hostages  for  his  safety.  By  naming  such  conditions 
he  must  have  intended  to  insult  the  king ;  and  by 

Seating  his  refusal,  the  imprudent  Welchman  gave 
wwl  a  decent  excuse  for  proceeding  agaidst  him 
as  a  rebellious  vassal. 

The  work  of  strife  and  ambition  soon  began. 
But  whilst  they  seemed  to  occupy  every  breast,  it  is 
dieering  to  trace  the  hand  of  God  preparing  the 
way  for  happier  things.  When  they  who  sincerely 
sought  to  know  Him  must  have  been  tempted  to  cry 
out,  in  despair.  Who  will  sheio  us  any  good  1  He 
was  pleased  to  put  it  into  the  heart  of  a  friar,  named 
lohn  of  Darlington,  to  publish,  for  the  use  of  our 
countrymen,  the  first  Concordances  ever  seen 
in  England.  As  the  Scriptures  had  not  yet  yyi^'. 
been  tranalaii^  kOo  EDglisb,  this  Concordwce 
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,was  necessarily  composed  in  Latin ;  being  meant  for 
a  guide  to  texts  in  the  Latin  Bible.  It  could,  there- 
fore, only  be  used  by  scholars.  But  it  was  an  in- 
valuable provision  for  the  use  of  those  men  whom 
,GoD  was  now  about  to  raise  up,  and  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  the  truth.  Instead  of  suffering  them-> 
'selves  to  be  bewildered  by  the  decisions  of  blind 
guides,  they,  who  sincerely  honoured  His  holy  word, 
could  henceforward  turn  to  the  Scriptures,  and  by 
the  help  of  the  Concordance,  could  easily  collect, 
under  one  view,  what  the  Holy  Spirit  had  caused 
to  be  written  for  their  instruction,  concerning  each 
separate  subject  of  inquiry. 

.  The  power  of  England,  when  ably  conducted^ 
was  necessarily  an  overmatch  for  that  of  the  Welsh. 
And  the  invaders  found  them  a  divided  people ;  a 
disadvantage,  for  which  the  natural  strength  of  their 
mountainous  country  was  insufficient  to  compensate. 
The  politic  ambition  of  Edward  would  have  dis- 
posed him  to  be  content  with  reducing  the  Welsh 
prince  to  an  acknowledgment  of  his  dependaney, 
which  though  more  real,  in  consequence  of  his  con^ 
parative  weakness,  would  not  have  been  more  hum" 
bling  in  its  forms,  than  that  in  which  the  king  con- 
fessed himself  subject,  as  possessor  of  Guienne,  to 
the  sovereign  of  France.  But  after  having 
1877.  ^^^^  defeated  by  Edward's  arms ;  and  allowed 
*  to  retain  part  of  his  native  dominions,  on  terms 
which  would  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  tHe 
English  nobility ;  and  after  having  accepted,  as  a 
boon,  the  remission  of  a  fine  of  £50,000,  imposed 
for  his  slighting  the  acknowledged  duties  of  vassal* 
age,  Llewellyn  and  his  brother  David  made  an  un- 
expected  attack  on  the  English,  and  irritated 
1282.  ^h^i^  powerful  enemies  by  behaving  with  un- 
usual cruelty  to  the  unarmed  peasants  and 
women. 

The  king  of  England,  on  the  other,  hand,  had 
been  making  himself  strong  at  home  by  his  sagacious 
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attention  to  the  interests  of  his  subjects ;  confirm- 
ing the  Great  Charter;  summoning  representatives 
of  the  clergy  and  the  commons  to  parUament ;  and 
enacting  several  just  and  useful  laws.  The  principle 
which  suggested  one  of  these  laws,  deserves  to  be 
particularly  remembered  to  the  legislator's  honor. 
It  states^  that  whereas  the  oath  ordinarily  required 
to  be  taken,  by  the  claimant  in  certain  proceedings, 
most  frequently  tempted  him  to  perjury,  future 
claimants  should  not  be  put  upon  their  oaths ;  but 
should  be  dealt  with  as  in  duty  bound  so  to  speak 
and  conduct  themselves,  as  the  oath  would  have 
obliged  them.  Another  very  important  law,  called 
the  statute  of  mortmain,  that  is  of  the  dead  hand, 
proved  the  king's  freedom  from  much  of  the  super- 
stition of  his  time :  and  could  never  have  been  car- 
ried, but  that  all  ranks  of  his  subjects  were  already 
convinced,  that  he  was  determined  to  govern  with 
finnness. 

When  land  was  given  to  the  Church,  in  those 
ages,  it  was  supposed  to  be  held  by  the  clergy,  in 
order  to  pay  the  expence  of  buying  prayers,  that 
should  make  the  soul  of  the  wicked  rich  man  find 
an  easier  way  to  heaven  than  that  of  the  poor  sin- 
ner. According  to  this  vain  belief  the  dead  had 
still,  and  would  always  have,  the  benefit  of  the  rents 
of  the  land  so  employed  ;  and  therefore  the  clergy 
said,  they  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  perform 
any  services  to  the  living  for  those  rents.  The 
kings  of  England,  however,  did  not  permit  them  to 
hold  these  estates  with  such  an  entire  exemption  as 
the  church  demanded,  from  the  ordinary  duties 
required  of  landholders  * ;  but  still  they  managed 
to  be  excused  from  several  of  those  duties.  Hence 
artful  men  .were  tempted  to  make  over  their  estates 
to  monasteries ;  on  condition  of  being  made  tenants 
to  the  church  for  the  same  lands,  at  a  nominal  rent, 


*  See  vol.  L  p,  S64  aud  383. 
VOL,  11,  E 
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lower  than  the  yalue  of  those  services  which  the 
must  otherwise  have  performed  for  their  superk 
lord.  The  estates  thud  fraudulently  transferred,  on 
those  almost  daily  given  or  bequeathed  by  coi 
science-stricken  great  men,  made  continual  add 
tions  to  a  property  which  the  church  was  consideri 
as  unable  to  sell,  or  give  away  again*  Thus  til 
whole  country  was  rapidly  passing  into,  what  Wa 
fitly  called,  the  dead  man's  hand  ;  till  Edward  mad 

his  prelates  consent  to  pass  the  statute.  < 
^^\  mortmain.     By  this  celebrated  law,  any  tnoi 

gifts  or  transfers  of  land  to  the  cburcb  wei 
declared  illegal ;  and,  if  the  clergy  took  possessk 
upon  any  future  grants,  the  property  was  to  be  fo 
feited  to  the  superior  lord,  or  to  the  king* 

A  sovereign  who  could  thus  bridle  the  encroad 
ments  of  the  Romish  church,  found  it  easy  to  ccn 
vince  his  subjects  that  the  money  he  asked  for,- 1 
carry  on  the  war  against  Llewellyn,  would  not  I 
wasted  with  the  improvidence  which  had  provoke 
them  to  refuse  his  father's  demands.  The  prospc 
of  entirely  subduing  Wales  was  popular  with  the  Bi 
glish ;  who  had  long  felt  the  annoyance  occasioili 
by  having  a  national  enemy  so  close  at  hand*  Thi 
consequently  freely  contributed  tbeir  mon^ 
l^^l  and  joined  Edward's  standard  at  Worcesie 
in  numbers  fully  sufficient  for  his  purpdm 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  Llewellyn  had  perisbi 
in  battle ;  and  his  brother  David,  after  being  son 
months  a  houseless  wanderer  among  the  mountain 
was  betrayed  to  the  English  by  his  own  countryme 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war* 

It  had,  at  one  time,  suited  Edward's  policy  J 
attach  this  Welch  prince  to  himself;  whilst  he  Wj 
at  variance  with  his  brother  Llewellyn.  For  tl 
favours  bestowed  with  this  interested  view,  tl 
king  had  unreas^fiably  expected  him  to  be  bstiiig 
grateful.  It  was  said  too,  that  David  had  not  on 
Fought  on  Llewellyn's  sidejbut.thfl^t  his  persuasic 
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bad  tempted  his  eldet  brother  to  make  his  last 
struggle  for  independence.  Hehee  the  king  was 
flllM  with  rage  at  the  unhappy  young  man ;  and 
wheft  David  was  brought  to  Khydlan  Castle,  in 
chaiMi  he  refused  to  let  him  be  conducted  into  his 
presence  to  sue  for  mercy. 

The  earln,  barons,  and  knights  were  now  assem- 
bled in  parliament  at  Shrewsbury ;  whilst  the  repre-^ 
selitatives  of  the  inferior  clergy  and  of  the  cities 
and  boroughs  sat  at  Acton  Burnell,  some  miles  off; 
To  the  former  place  David  was  carried,  to  be 
tried  by  the  English  nobility  for  treason  ;  and  they 
gratified  their  sovereign's  evil  passions,  by  con- 
detenmg  the  prince  to  die.  But  the  Romish  clergy 
having  now  fixed  upon  burning  to  death,  as  ui6 
regular  punishment  for  denial  of  the  pope's  au- 
.  ,  thority,  men  began  to  think,  that  not  to  avenge 
^1  oflbnoes  against  the  king  with,  at  least,  equal 
cmelty,  would  be  undervaluing  his  honor  and 
welfare*  The  ministers  of  Edward,  therefore, 
thought  it  politic  to  devise  such  a  dreadful  sentence 
agdnst  their  helpless  victim,  as  lamentably  displayed 
the  truth  of  that  Scripture  which  saith,  the  wisdom 
that  deseendeih  not  from  above  is  devilish  *.  Hor^ 
rible  as  this  sentence  was,  too  horrible  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  without  the  danger  of  fostering 
mafignant  thoughts,  an  evil  custom  is  so  easily  esta- 
blished, and  so  slowly  removed,  that,  though  the 

I  light  of  the  Gospel  has  long  dispelled  the  darkness 
under  which  this  vindictive  sentence  for  treason  was 

\  framed,  and  though  the  pure  teaching  of  the  religioii 
of  peace  and  gentleness,  has  made  it  impossible 
that  the  government  could  permit  such  cruelty  now, 

I     the  judges  of  the  land  continued  to  be  required  by 

I  the  law,  to  pronounce,  over  every  condemned  traitor, 
words  which  never  ought  to  have  passed  their 
reverend  lips ;  till  a  statesman,  now  living,  appealed 

« 

^  Jam.  Hi,  IS, 
E  2 
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to  parliament,  and  removed  for  ever  this  relic  of  the 
barbarity  encouraged  by  the  Romish  church. 

Thus  miserably  perished  the  last  of  th^ 
1283.'  "^^^^6  British  princes ;  condemned  to  sucl^ 
sufferings  for  violence,  and  murder,  s^nd  in- 
fringement of  the  rights. of  a  king,  by  the  saiqie; 
y^arriors  who  had  violently,  and  with  many  a  murder, 
deprived  him  of  his  rights,  as  the  sovereign  of  hip 
own  people.  He  shall  have  judgment  mthout  mercy f 
that  hath  sf tewed  no  mercy  *,  says  the  word  of  that 
Almighty  Lord,  to  whom  both  David  and  Edward 
were  alike  subject;  and  before  whom  both  had 
offended  against  this  His  just  decree. 

To  the  Welsh  and  English  nations  the  events 
which  the  folly  of  one,  and  the  sins  of  both  their 
rulers  had  brought  about,  were  full  of  mercy.  For 
a  little  while,  indeed,  each  suffered  the  miscniefs  of 
war.  But  Wales  being,  henceforward,  permanently  ^ 
united  to  England,  the  neighbouring  counties  were  ' 
relieved  from  the  insecurity  and  the  temptations  to  ^ 
violence  which,  in  those  times  particularly,  made  * 
borderers  at  once  an  unhappy  and  a  wicked  people.  \ 
The  Welsh,  especially,  were  gainers,  by  losing  thQ  {j 
independence  which  flattered  their  pride.  In  so  ? 
narrow  a  territory,  the  frequent  quarrels  of  the  I 
ruling  family  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  every  ham-  f 
let.  Their  morals  were  corrupted,  by  hearing  their  ^ 
bards  sing  the  praises  of  such  robbers  as  most  f 
daringly  violated  the  commands  of  God,  if  their  * 
crimes  were  but  committed  on  the  English  side  of  a  " 
brook  t»  Laws  they  had  ;  but  some  of  them  were  '■ 
such  as  must  not  defile  the  historian's  pen.  Others 
did  but  display  the  troublesome  little  mindedness  of 
those  who  legislated  for  the  ancient  Britons  ;  fixing 
the  exact  price  at  which  different  articles  must  be 

*  Jam.  ii.  13. 

t  There  is  a  popular  talc  about  Edward's  slaughtering  the 
Welsh  bards,  lest  they  should  tempt  their  countrymen  tofartbtf 
resistance.    It  is  but  an  idle  story. 
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sold ;  as  if  the  farmer  could  with  justice  be  required 
to  part  with  a  bushel  of  corn  for  the  same  sum  when 
he  bad  a  scanty  as  when  he  had  an  abundant  crop*. 
As  King  Edward  was  too  wise  not  to  desire  to 
conciliate  his  new  subjects,  and  improve  their  worldly 
condition,  he  took  care  to  have  an  account  of  their 
laws  and  national  customs  drawn  up  for  his  infor- 
ination  ;  and  retaining  what  was  good,  he  improved 
and  remoulded  the  rest  after  the  manner  in  use 
amongst  the  English.  He  also  divided  their  country 
into  shires  ;  and  built  and  fortified  such  sumptuous 
castles,  as  the  Welsh,  whose  princes  had  lived  but 
in  wooden  houses  f ,  could  not  look  at  without  being 
conscious  of  their  new  masters'  superior  power.  In 
xme  of  these,  Caernarvon  Castle,  his  queen  Eleanor 
was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  called  from  hence 
Edward  of  Caernarvon ;  to  whom  the  King  1284. 
gave  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales.  This 
soothed  the  mortified  vanity  of  the  Welsh,  by 
showing  the  high  value  which  he  put  upon  his  con- 
quest ;  and  also  by  making  the  name  of  their  coun- 
tfy  to  be  pronounced  with  respect.  At  the  time  of 
this  boy's  birth,  an  elder  son,  Alfonso,  was  living. 
But  bis  early  death  made  the  young  Prince  of  Wales 
heir  to  the  English  crown ;  and  it  has  ever  since 
been  the  title  borne  by  the  king  of  England's  eldest 
son  during  his  father's  life. 

■  After  the  subjugation  of  the  Welsh,  king  Edward 
visited  his  French  possessions,  and  was  gratified  by 
being  solicited  to  mediate  between  the  French 
monarch   and    some    other    sovereigns;    but   this 

*  This  interference  of  the  law  between  buyers  and  sellers 
aetnally  extended  down  to  the  prices  of  cats,  which  were  fixed, 
in  the  Welsh  statute  book,  at  various  rates,  according  to  the  age 
and  other  qualities. 

t  Bj  an  old  VITelsh  law  still  extant,  whoever  burnt  or  destroyed 
the  king's  palace,  was  to  forfeit  one  pound  and  eighty  pence  to 
rebuild  it;  and  1*20  pence  more  to  restore  each  of  the  offices,  viz. 
a  sleeping-room,  kitchen,  chapel,  granary,  bake-house,  store- 
tioase,  stable,  and  dog-kennel. 

£  3 
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honourable  employment  detaiQing  him  abroad  Bear 
four  years^  he  was  obliged  to  4esire  his  iJ^ngUob 
Feb.  1268.  Hiinisters  to  caTl  a  parliaipent  in  hia  ahr 
sence^  and  ask  his  subjects  for  aid  0  sup- 
port his  expenses.  This  ps^rliament  met  accordii^f 
in  London.  But  the  nation  being  dissatij^ed  WW 
his  continuing  so  long  out  qf  Englandf  the  earl  of 
Gloucester  answered  for  the  rest,  that  they  would 
give  nothing  till  they  should  see  the  king's  fajoe 
again. 

This  reply  brought  Edward  home*  And  to  re- 
cover the  esteem  of  his  people  by  a  conspicuouf 
display  of  his  attention  to  their  interests,  he  set  00 
foot  an  inquiry  into  the  oonduct  of  the  judges. 
The  result  proved  that  such  an  enquiry  ought  tp  have 
been  m^de  earlier.  Only  two  were  found  innoc^at 
Weyland,  chief  justice  of  the  Common  PleaSj  was 
declared  guilty  of  having  first  urged  his  servants  to 
commit  murder,  and  then  screened  them  from  punish^ 
ment.  For  this  his  property  was  forfeited  to  the 
crown ;  but,  strange  to  say,  he  was  permitted  to 
quit  the  kingdom  in  safety.  Stratton,  chief  baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  was  condemned  to  pay  the  kipg 
34,000  marks.  And,  by  the  sentences  passed  upon 
the  rest,  Edward  levied  altogether  nearly  as  much 
more.  There  must  have  b^en  dreadful  extortion 
and  greediness  after  bribes,  if  the  judges,  whose 
lawful  sources  of  income  were  but  small,  could  pay 
fines  amounting  to  mor^  than  the  a^nnual  revenue 
raised  by  the  government. 

It  was,  however,  a  very  ilj  advised  system  of  go- 
vernment which  allowed  the  king  of  the  country  to 
look  to  the  finc$,  levied  for  offences  against  law  or 
justice,  as  his  most  fertile  source  of  income.  This 
tempted  Edward  to  set  on  foot  a  legal  inquiry,  as  to 
the  proof  all  landed  proprietors  could  give*  of  their 
having  a  right  to  the  estates  of  which  they  were  in 
possession.  Not  that  he  wished  to  restore  them  to 
the  more  lawful  owners,  if  it  should  appeiur  that  the 
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piiesent  possessors  were  not  justified  in  retaining 
them ;  but  that  the  latter  might  be  induced  to  pay 
him  considerable  fines^  to  have  their  titles  confirmed 
agdnst  all  claimants.  As  very  few  persons  could 
produce  deeds  of  grant,  or  purchase,  so  carefully 
drawn  up  that  the  king's  lawyers  should  be  unable 
to  detect  any  flaw  in  them,  the  attempt  to  proceed 
in  this  inquiry  excited  great  murmurs  among  the 
nobility.  When  the  earl  of  Warenne  was  asked  to 
produce  his  documents  for  examination,  he  took 
down  a  rusty  sword,  and  said,  ^  With  this  my  estates 
vere  won,  and  shall  be  kept.'  Pride  put  this 
answer  into  his  mouth ;  but  it  was,  in  reality,  a  dis- 
graeefiil  confession,  that  bis  ancestors  had  been 
robbers  on  a  large  scale ;  and  that  he  cared  as  little 
sixmt  justice  as  they.  The  boldness  of  his  lan- 
guage nowever,  and  the  certainty  that  many  would 
job  him  in  arms,  if  he  chose  to  demand  that  this 
unpopular  enquiry  should  proceed  no  farther,  led 
ihe  king  to  stop  it,  as  if  of  his  own  accord. 

The  king  being  thus  obliged  to  leave  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  nobility  on  its  old  footing,  they  could 
not  but  consent  that  the  old  conditions,  by  which 
persons  held  lands  tmder  them,  should  also  be  con* 
sUered  as  become,  by  time,  established  rights. 
And  yet  they  thereby  lost,  in  reality,  the  greater 
part  of  their  estates ;  though  they  perceived  it  not 
till  many  years  after. 

When  nearly  every  person,  who  had  money,  had 
land  also  in  his  own  occupation,  there  was  scarcely 
any  one  to  buy  agricultural  produce.  The  farmer 
£ed  his  own  family ;  but,  rarely  finding  purchasers 
for  what  more  was  raised,  he  could  pay  no  regular 
rent  in  money.  Hence  those  nobles,  who  obtained 
firom  the  Conqueror  grants  of  whole  districts,  found 
it  convenient  to  have  several  places  of  residence,  on 
different  parts  of  their  property ;  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  move  with  their  large  retinues  from  one  to 
another/  consuming  at  each  so  much  of  the  pxoduae 
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of  the  neighbouring  lands  as  was  not  eaten  up  by 
the  cultivators.  These  latter  were  called  villains; 
and  were  still  so  far  slaves,  that  they  received 
no  money  wages  for  their  toil,  and  could  not  refuse 
to  labour  for  their  lord.  But,  instead  of  money,  he 
let  them  have  land  to  cultivate  for  their  own  use } 
so  that  the  labour  they  performed  for  him  was,  in 
fact,  the  rent  of  their  land.  And  they  diiBTered 
very  widely  from  the  negro  slave  in  another  respect } 
that  in  transactions  with  every  body  but  their  own 
landlord  the  law  regarded  them,  by  this  time,  as 
free  men.  Again  the  great  proprietor  would  rather 
allot  portions  of  his  land  to  many  families,  and  ex- 
act from  each  so  many  days  labour  in  the  months 
or  year,  leaving  them  time  enough  to  get  their  own 
maintenance  out  of  their  own  portion,  than  detain 
them  all  the  year  in  his  own  employ.  For  in  this 
last  case  he  must  have  housed,  and  clothed  them, 
at  an  expence  in  money,  which  he  could  less  spare 
than  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  lord 
had  no  place  of  abode  near  enough  to  have  the  pro« 
duce  of  an  estate  conveyed  to  him,  by  roads  never  re-j 
paired,  he  would  let  others  cultivate  it  on  different 
conditions ;  such  as  that  the  tenant  should  accom- 
pany him,  when  he  was  summoned  to  attend  the 
king  with  a  certain  number  of  followers.  Having 
no  hope  of  obtaining  a  valuable  fixed  rent,  he  chose 
rather  to  demand  some  mere  acknowledgment  of  his 
right,  as  an  annual  pepper-corn ;  and  to  catch  a 
large  share  of  the  profits  of  the  occupier,  when  the 
course  of  years  should  have  allowed  him  to  lay  by 
something  worth  taking.  It  also  gratified  the  pride 
of  the  nobles  to  imitate  the  king,  in  their  arrange- 
ment with  those  who  held  lands  under  them.  Hence 
they  regularly  demanded  an  aid  from  their  tenants, 
when  their  eldest  son  might  become  a  knight ;  fines 
for  offences,  or  for  obtaining  justice  from  other 
tenants ;  and  a  fine  for  permitting  the  land  to  pass 
to  another  occupier,  whether  by  death  or  otherwise. 
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MTiatever  the  conditions  might  be,  they  were 
written  on  rolls  of  parchment,  and  were  exhibited 
to  the  lord's  steward  when  he  held  a  court  on  the 
manor,  to  be  compared  with  his  copy  of  the  same. 
If  the  lord  sold  any  of  his  property,  he  let  it  go  free 
from  any  conditions  of  service ;  and  it  became  free^ 
hold  property.  But  if  the  tenant  parted  with  what 
be  held  under  his  lord,  the  new  comer  took  it  on 
the  same  conditions  as  were  specified  in  the  steward's 
copy  of  the  original  letting ;  and  hence  it  was  called 
cop?/- hold  property. 

But  where  duties  were  required,  there  was  gene- 
rally a  sum  of  money  mentioned ;  which  the  copy- 
holder might  pay  instead  of  the  duty.  And,  this 
sum  being  fixed  in  an  age  when  money  was  very 
scarce,  perhaps  one  shilling  and  six-pence  might  be 
specified  as  the  alternative,  instead  of  supplying  the 
lord  v^rith  a  quarter  of  corn.  Hence  when  money 
became  cheaper,  and  a  quarter  of  corn  would  fetch 
sixty  shillings,  the  nobleman  having  lost  the  power 
of  raising  the  duty,  or  fine,  to  the  value  of  the  same 
quantity  of  com,  found  he  had,  in  fact,  lost  the 
power  of  collecting  aiiy  real  rent  from  his  copy-hold 
tenants ;  and  that  the  farms  his  ancestors  had  re- 
served, to  feed  their  own  households,  were  become 
the  only  part  of  his  property  which  he  could  dis- 
pose of  as  he  chose,  and  let  at  rents  suitable  to  the 
varying  price  of  their  produce.  Over  the  larger  part 
of  the  estates  once  belonging  to  his  family,  the  re- 
presentative of  an  ancient  noble  is  hence,  now,  no 
more  than  lord  of  the  manor;  he  is  proprietor  of 
diose  lands,  only,  which  happened  to  be  adjacent  to 
some  of  the  residences  of  his  ancestors. 

No  such  consequence  as  this  was  intended  by  the 
persons  who,  to  guard  against  oppressive  demands 
on  the  part  of  the  king,  laid  down  the  rule,  that  the 
customary  tenure  of  lands,  as  then  existing,  should 
henceforward  be  regarded  as  establishing  unalter- 
able rights.     Tl)e  nobility  were  so  far  from  petcev?- 
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ing  the  loss  which  would  result  to  their  desoendaBts 
from  this,  that  they  got  the  king  to  join  them  in 
passing  a  law,  to  prevent  their  tenants  from  resigning 
their  own  rights  in  the  same  imprudent  way ;  as  too 
great  a  privilege  to  he  allowed  them.  For  suck 
copy-holders  as  preferred  seeking  fame  and  fortune 
in  camps>  bad  of  late  in  many  cases  granted  ott  the 
soil,  of  which  they  had  got  possesmon«  to  new  oe^ 
oupiers  for  services  to  be  done,  or  fin^  to  be  paid 
to  themselves ;  they  professing  to  remain  aQswerii.Ue 
to  the  original  lord.  Thus  manors  were  mado 
within  manors ;  till  the  law  aHuded  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  trifling  inconvenience*;  but  left  the  harons  eac* 
poUsed  to  Uie  effects  of  permanently  fixing  tihe  copy- 
hold tenures.  In  this  way,  without  any  violent  revo* 
hition  to  effect  it,  a  system  was  unconsciously  estar 
bliahed,  which  gradually  stripped  the  great  nobks 
of  England  of  that  overwhelming  supeijiority  of 
landed  possessions,  which,  as  agricukure  improved^ 
would  otherwise  have  made  them  unmanageable  sub- 
jects to  the  king ;  and  too  widely  separated  from  the 
great  body  of  the  gentry,  for  the  independance  of 
She  latter,  and  the  welfare  of  either. 

The  king's  prudence  made  him  give  up  his  inten- 
tion of  filling  his  treasury  by  fines,  to  be  levied  at 
the  evident  risk  of  a  general  rebellion.  But  no  scrur 
pies  of  conscience  prevented  his  putting  the  same 
device  into  execution,  to  a  far  more  iniquitous  ex<« 
tent,  against  a  despised  and  friendless  class  of  sub* 
jects,  who  had  wealth  enough  to  tempt  him  to.  sudii 
injustice.  Three  hundred  Jews  were  hung  in 
London  for  the  crime  of  clipping  the  coin  of  the 
realm  into  portions  less  than  they  passed  them  forf. 

*  Hence  aoy  manor  made  such  since  1290,  ia  not  good  ia  law. 

i  Instead  of  coining  the  smaller  denomlDations  of  money,  it 
bad  been  usual  to  cut  the  larger  into  halves  and  qnarters.  Tbia 
gave  room  for  much  dishonesty  in  the  clippers;  who  could pasa 
off  a  slice  no  larger  than  a  fifth,  as  though  it  were  the  quarter 
of  a  sbiiJin jr.  - 
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And  Edward  made  their  guilt  an  exeut e  for  seising 
the  whole  of  the  property  of  every  individual  of 
that  unhappj^  nation ;  only  giving  them  back  enough 
to  pay  fov  their  conveyance  out  of  Elngland.  Fif- 
teen thousand  Jews  were  thus  turned  out  of  their 
homes;  reduced  at  once  to  extreme  want;  and  sent 
abroad  to  starve  amongst  strangers^  in  whose  sight 
they  were  hatefuL 

When  the  judges  thus  loved  eifis,  and  followed 
(^ier  rewards;  and  the  prince  oi  the  land  put  him** 
self  on  a  level  with  the  companions  of  thieves* ^  by 
robbing  a  friendless  race,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  sternest  laws  were  needful^  to  check  the  multi* 
tades,  who  would  long  to  imitate  the  example  of 
their  superiors.  The  acts  passed  at  this  period 
seem  dikwn  up  for  the  government  of  a  nation  of 
roUbers.  They  appear  to  take  for  granted,  that 
eseh  poor  man  said  to  his  neighbour.  Come  with  us, 
kt  ug  lay  wait  for  blood;  let  us  lurk  privily  for  the 
umoeerd^  We  shall  find  all  precious  substance  ;  we 
shall  ^l  our  houses  with  spoil  f.  King  Edward's 
hws  order  every  man,  possessed  of  property^  to  have 
arms  for  its  defence ;  not  against  foreign  invaders, 
but  to  combat  thieves.  Every  town,  whose  lord  or 
mhabitants  could  afford  to  build  a  wall  around  it, 
was  to  have  its  gates  shut  from  sun-setting  to  sun* 
risii^.  And  each  gate  was  to  have  its  guard  ;  who 
were  to  arrest  the  benighted  stranger,  if  he  should 
approach  it.  And  no  man  might  permit  any  to 
lodge  in  his  house,  for  whose  good  behaviour  he 
would  not,  likewise,  be  answerable.  And  because 
every  hiding-place  might  be  occupied  by  a  robber, 
it  was  £Eirther  diought  necessary  to  enact,  that  all 
banks,  trees^  hedges,  and  bushes  should  be  cleared 
awav  for  the  breadth  of  400  fedt^  along  the  main 
road  leading  from  one  market-town  to  another ;  that 
he  who  should  follow  the  track  in  the  middle  might 

•  Is.i.23.  t  Prov.i.  U,\a» 
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be  out  of  the  reach  of  most  instruments  of  offence^ 
from  either  side. 

The  miserable  state  of  society  which  made  such 
regulations  needful^  showed  how  little  good  the 
nation  gained  by  the  existence  of  that  mistaken 
Churchy  which  had  swallowed  up  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country ;  and  whos^  revenues^ 
and  multitudes  of  monks  and  priests,  might  have 
afforded  a  religious  teacher  for  every  family.  But 
their  teaching  did  not  lead  men  to  learn,  and  in<> 
wardly  digest,  the  word  of  God  ;  and  therefore  it 
could  take  no  useful  hold  of  the  hearts  of  men*  It 
they  had  caused  my  people  to  hear  my  words ,  saito 
God,  then  they  should  have  turned  them  from  their 
evil  way,  and  from  the  evil  of  their  doings  *. 
>  Yet  even  the  crimes  of  that  age  have  been  made 
to  contribute  to  our  peace  and^  security.  It  was  a 
provision  of  Edward  I.,  which  still  remains  in  forces 
that  if  any  person  were  found  suddenly  or  unac- 
countably dead,  diligent  enquiry  should  be  made* 
by  the  coroner,  as  to  the  cause  of  his  death.  And 
a  commission  which  the  same  king  issued,  ordering 
that  certain  knights  in  each  county  should  aid  his 
judges,  in  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  offences^ 
was  the  first  step  towards  the  appointment  of  Justices 
of  the  Peace. 

•  The  career  of  Edward,  however,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  past,  was  unblest  to  himself.  It 
exposed  him  to  continued  temptations;  and  each 
was  suffered  to  drag  him  deeper  into  guilt. 

Alexander,  king  of  Scotland,  died  without  leaving 
any  descendants,  except  a  young  grand-child ;  Mar- 
garet, daughter  to  Eric,  king  of  Norway,  by  a  Scotch 
princess.  Her  title  to  succeed  Alexander  on  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  was  not  disputed.  But,  as  she 
was  great  niece  to  the  powerful  and  ambitious  king 
of  England,  Eric  and  the  Scotch  nobility  united  in 

*  Jer.  xxiii.  22. 
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requesting  his  protection  for  the  infant  queen.  This 
Edward  promised  to  give ;  only  conditioning,  that 
the  Maid  of  Norway,  as  she  was  called,  should,  in 
due  time,  be  given  in  marriage  to  his  eldest  son. 

Thus  had  he  provided  for  uniting  all  the  island 
of  Great  Britain  under  the  dominion  of  one  sove- 
reign. .  But  wiser  and  irresistible  counsels  had  de- 
termined to  punish  Edward's  ambition  with  disap- 
pointment ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  fkr 
better  for  the  happiness  of  futui«  generations.  Had 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  been  all  united  under 
the  warlike  descendants  of  Edward,  in  the  next 
century,  France  would  have  become  also  theirs ;  and 
English  liberty  would  have  perished.  The  death 
of  Queen  Margaret  in  her  infancy  defeated 
Edward's  plan.  And  his  subsequent  attempts  J290 
to  gain  the  same  end  by  open  wickedness, 
drove  the  Scotch  to  seek  a  close  alliance  with 
France ;  which  preserved  the  independence  of  all 
the  three  nations.  That  such  was  the  merciful 
purpose  of  the  Almighty  in  preventing  a  peaceable 
union  of  England  and  Scotland  at  this  period,  is 
made  almost  indisputable,  by  the  fact  that,  after 
long  national  enmity,  they  did  peaceably  become 
subject  to  one  sovereign,  in  the  reign  of  the  first 
king  of  France  who  was  really  master  of  his  whole 
kingdom,  and  consequently  too  powerful  for  English 
ambition  to  aim  at  subduing. 

When  the  news  of  Margaret's  death  reached 
Scotland,  no  less  than  thirteen  candidates  put  for- 
ward their  various  claims  to  the  succession ;  and  the 
fear  of  having  their  country  torn  to  pieces  by  wars 
amongst  the  claimants,  induced  the  Scotch  nobility 
to  ask  king  Edward  to  judge  between  them;  as  a 
powerful  neighbour,  who  could  make  his  decision  to 
be  respected.  To  this  he  replied,  that  the  right  of 
deciding  belonged  to  him,  independent  of  their 
request ;  as  lord  paramount  over  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland.     Now  it  was  true,  that  some  of  Vus  ^t^^^* 
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eessor^  had;  compelled  the  Scotch  kings  to  a;cknow-« 
ledge  themselves  vassals  of  the  English  sovereigns*. 
But  the  acknowledgment  of  vassalage  which  had 
been  made  a  condition  in  certain  treaties  for  peaces 
had  been  expressly  given  up  in  another  treaty  by 
Richard  I. ;  for  a  sum  of  money  which  he  received. 
Since  thatj  the  kings  of  Scotland  had  only  done 
homage  for  the  earttlom  of  Huntingdon^  or  other 
estates  held  in  England ;  just  as  Edward  did  homage 
to  the  king  of  France  for  Guienne»  without  at  all 
compromising,  thereby,  the  independence  of  the 
English  crown. 

When,  however,  the  king  repaired  to  the  frontiers 
of  Scotland,  to  hear  evidence  as  to  the  claims  of  the 
different  competitors,  the  Scotch  barons  and  prelates 
made  no  opposition  to  his  assertion  of  a  feudal  su- 
periority over  their  country;  and  the  candidates 
present  expressly  assented  to  it  In  this  public  act 
of  submission,  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale, 
led  the  way ;  being  desirous  to  win  the  favour  of 
his  judge  by  all  means.  Of  the  thirteen  claimants, 
John  Baliol,  Lord  of  Galloway,  and  he,  were  the 
only  persons  who  stood  forward  on  grounds  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  admit  of  a  reasonable  debate  as  to 
their  right.  They  were  both  descended  fi'ora  the 
last  king  of  Scotland  who  left  any  posterity  ;  Baliol 
by  an  elder  daughter,  Bruce  by  a  younger.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  by  which  private  inheritances 
descend,  the  right  to  the  crown  was  BalioFs.  But 
Bruce,  being  a  grandson,  was  one  generation  nearer 
to  their  common  ancestor  than  Baliol,  who  was  the 
great-grandson ;  so  that  he  had  the  like  pretension 
to  being  preferred  before  BaUol,  to  that  which  king 
John  set  up  as  an  excuse  for  seating  himself,  rather 
than  Arthur,  on  the  English  throne  f.  To  have 
the  matter  duly  weighed,  king  Edward  desired  the 
two  rivals  to  name  commissioners,  who  should  unite 

•  Bae  To).  I.  p.  SSI,  and  419.  f  See  Vol.  I.  p.  458. 
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wUb  peraona  appointed  by  himself^  in  examining 
pecorda*  and  preparing  a  statement  of  the  question, 
to  be  debated  before  a  parliament  of  both  nations. 
Biit»  in  the  mean  while,  ne  made  his  office  of  umpire 
a  pretext  for  calling  upon  the  governors  of  the  royal 
castles  in  Scotland  to  surrender  them  to  him ;  that 
he  might  put  the  person,  who  should  be  declared 
lawful  heir  of  the  crown,  in  peaceable  possession  of 
them.  The  power  he  thus  acquired,  enabled  the 
king  farther  to  insist,  that  all  holders  of  royal  do- 
mains in  Scotland  should  swear  fealty  to  him  as  their 
aiperior  lord  *. 

After  eighteen  months,  judgment  was  solemnly 
given  by  Edward,  as  advised  by  the  commissioners 
and  paniament,  that  the  kingdom  ought  to  descend 
like  any  other  property  incapable  of  being  shared  ; 
and  that  John  BaUol,  Lord  of  Galloway,  was  there- 
jGwe  entitled  to  the  crown  of  Scotland.  The  deci- 
aion  was  a  just  one.  But  Baliol  evidently  could  not 
daim  to  be  admitted  to  reign,  upon  this  decision, 
inthout  acknowledging  the  right  of  Edward  to  pro- 
»)unce  judgment ;  and  the  latter  had  artfully  rested 
that  r^bt  on  his  own  claim  to  authority  over  Scot<^ 
land»     Besides,  the  king  having  got  possession  of 

*  Whilst  the  king  was  employed  in  these  schemes,  his  dome** 

tie  happuiess  was  broken  by  the  death  of  his  affectionate  wiie^ 

Eleanor  of  Castile.    She  died  in  Lincolnshire ;  and  where  hef 

corpse  rested*  on  the  way  to  Westminster,   Edward  erected 

Biagnifioent  cressos.    One  remains  near  Northampton,  another 

atWsUtbam;  and  the  castles  and  lions,  which  belonged  to  th^ 

arms  of  her  father's  Spanish  kingdoms,  Castile  and  Leon,  may 

stiU  be  seen  upon  them.    They  were  built  to  invite  passers  by 

to  pray  for  her  soul ;  "  that  if,"  said  the  king,  in  a  public  letter 

to  his  prelates,  **  any  spot  of  sin  remained  unoleaBsed/rvnn/or- 

^etfidneu,  or  aught  else,  it  may,  through  the  divine  mercy,  be 

wiped  away  by  the  useful  assistance  of  prayers!"    Speaking 

.  thoe  ot  forg&tfulne$$,  ho  evidently  thought  she  was  to  cleanse 

Ijvay  her  own  tin ;  not  knowiuK  the  Bcriptnre  which  saith* 

(1  John  i.  7.)  7%e  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  usfrqm  all  sin;. 

and  that  (Acts  xiii.  39,)  By  Him  all  tJiat  believe  are  justified  from 

ail  ihingg.    There  can  be  no  forgetfulnesa  on  His  part ;  and  to 

(peak  of  thQasaiatance  of  others,  in  cleanaing  away  thestain  of 

|in,  is  an  inaqU  ta  His  all*sufiicienoy. 
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all  tbe  strong  places,  would  certainly  not  surrender 
tbem  to  a  person  who  disputed  his  superiority.  Ba« 
liol  therefore  saw^  that  he  must  either  forego  the 
prize,  most  tempting  to  human  ambition ;  or  must 
accept  the  crown  of  Scotland  as  confessedly  Ed- 
ward's vassal.  He  preferred  the  latter ;  and  orders 
were  sent  by  the  king  of  England  for  putting  the 
new  monarch  in  possession  of  the  royal  castles  and 
estates  throughout  Scotland. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1292,  Baliol  did  ho- 
mage to  Edward,  at  Newcastle,  for  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland;  and  took  an  oath  to  serve  him,  or  his 
heirs,  with  faith  and  loyalty,  against  all  men  what- 
soever. 

King  Edward  was  determined  that  this  decided 
confession  of  vassalage  should  not  pass  away  as  a 
mere  unmeaning  form.  Having  resolved  to  be  the 
real  sovereign  of  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  accustom  the  Scotch  king 
to  receive  and  obey  his  summons  with  as  ready  and 
punctual  submission  as  he  could  exact  from  his 
English  vassals.  The  imprudence  of  Baliol,  in  re- 
versing a  judgment  favourable  to  the  earl  of  Fife, 
which  had  passed  before  his  accession,  and  received 
Edward's  approbation,  occasioned  an  appeal  to  the 
latter ;  of  which  he  quickly  took  advantage.  The 
Scotch  king  was  twice  cited  to  make  his  appearance 
in  an  English  court,  and  answer  the  complaints  of 
the  appellant.  At  first  he  disregarded  the  citation  ; 
which  occasioned  another  charge  against  him,  for 
contempt  of  king  Edward's  authority.  He  then  ap- 
peared in  person,  and  denied  the  right  of  the  court 
to  interfere  between  himself  and  his  subjects ;  but 
was  sentenced  to  give  up  three  castles  for  his  con- 
A.D.  tumacy.  Five  times  in  one  year  did  king  Ed- 
1293.  ward  send  these  humiliating  citations  to  the 
vassal  sovereign  of  Scotland. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  following  year,  Ed- 
ward was  himself  summoned,  in  a  similar  manner, 
to  appear  as  Duke  of  Guictine  before  the  king  of 
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France,  and  answer  for  the  misconduct  of  his  Gas- 
con subjects.  King  Philip's  ground  of  complaint 
was  no  light  matter.  A  quarrel  between  a  French 
and  English  sailor  had  been  warmly  taken  up  by 
the  crews  of  their  respective  vessels,  and  the  evil 
heart  of  man  making  all  malignant  passions  to  be 
highly  infectious,  the  angry  feelings  spread  wider 
and  wider.  At  length  a  challenge  was  given  and 
accepted,  between  the  mariners  of  the  two  nations ; 
a  vessel  was  moored  in  the  Channel,  as  a  mark  for 
the  place  of  meeting;  and  a  pitched  battle  was 
fought  around  it,  by  shipping  of  every  description. 
The  English  engaged  were  chiefly  sailors  sent  out 
by  the  cinque  ports ;  but  they  had  with  them  seve- 
ral Irish  and  Gascon  vessels,  acting  as  their  allies. 
The  ferocious  customs  of  maritime  war,  in  those 
ages,  permitted  men  to  glut  their  revenge  to  the  ut-^ 
most,  and  refuse  quarter  to  a  yielding  foe.  The 
French  lost  the  day;  and  15,000  of  their  seamen 
are  said  to  have  been  slain,  or  thrown  overboard  to 
perish  in  the  waves.  Two  hundred  and  forty  of 
their  vessels  were  brought,  as  prizes,  into  the  har- 
bours of  England. 

When,  the  laws  confessed  that  no  Englishman 
could  hope  to  live  secure  at  home,  without  being 
always  prepared  for  combat ;  and  when  such  a  mur- 
derous engagement  could  take  place  at  sea,  between 
the  king's  subjects  and  those  of  a  friendly  power, 
without  any  permission  from  their  government,  it  is 
plain  that,  in  mere  worldly  policy,  and  justice  to 
those  over  whom  he  reigned,  Edward  should  rather 
have  exerted  all  his  power  to  bring  his  own  people 
into  due  obedience  to  wholesome  rule,  than  have 
sought  to  extend  his  dominions. 

The  great  injury  suffered  by  the  French,  roused 
king  Philip  to  demand  reparation ;  and  the  part 
taken  by  the  Gascons,  inhabitants  of  France,  gave 
him  a  pretext  for  citing  Edward,  as  their  lord,  to 
answer  for  the  mischief  they  had  done  to  the 
other  subjects  of  himself^  their  common  sovereign. 
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The  king  of  England  declined  appearing  before 
Philip  in  person;  but  sent  his  brother  Edmund  to 
propose  terms  of  accommodation.  Unfair  advantage 
was  taken  of  his  concessions.  His  French  terri** 
tories  were  declared  to  be  forfeited,  in  consequence 
of  his  refusing  to  appear  personally.  And  PhiUp 
got  possession  of  Gascony,  by  a  treacherous  use  of 
the  orders  for  submission  which  Edward  had  sent 
put*  to  the  governors  of  his  castles,  under  the  ex** 
pectation  of  being  very  differently  treated.  On 
hearing  of  this,  and  being  refused  redress,  English 
noessengers  were  sent  to  Paris,  to  declare,  in  the 
name  of  their  sovereign,  that  whereas,  according  to 
the  custom  of  his  predecessors,  he  had  done  ho* 
mage  to  the  king  of  France  for  Guienne,  be  had 
lately  been  unjustly  treated,  and  not  as  a  liege  man 
ought  to  be ;  and  would  therefore  be  his  vassal  no 
longer. 

July,  After  this  the  king  called  together  bia  par* 
J894.  Uament,  which  Baliol  was  obliged  to  attend; 
and  an  apparently  unanimous  resolution  was  there 
expressed,  to  assist  him  in  recovering  his  French 
possessions.  But  the  manner  in  which  Edward  bad 
declared  himself  free  from  any  obligation  to  con- 
tinue his  observance  of  the  unforced  homage  which 
he  had  solemnly  paid  to  the  king  of  France^  could 
not  be  defended  oy  any  arguments  which  would  not 
equally  justify  Baliol,  who  heard  them,  in  imitating 
his  example.  The  Scotch  could  not  bear  to  have 
the  independence  of  their  nation  so  conspicuously 
set  aside,  as  it  had  been  of  late.  They  were  re- 
aolved  on  throwing  off  the  English  yoke,  whether 
their  king  would  head  them  in  the  endeavour  or  not ; 
and  Philip  and  Baliol  were  led  by  their  common  in^ 
terest  to  unite  in  a  treaty,  binding  each  other  to 
have  the  same  friends  and  foes.  After  this,  the 
king  of  Scotland,  being  again  summoned  to  attend 
his  sovereign,  sent  Edward  a  message  hke  his  own 
io  Philip, 
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'  The  known  hoetilii^  of  the  Scotch  no-    »     . 
Ues  had   brought  king  Edward  into  the      1295/ 
North  with  40^000  men,  before  he  received 
Baliol's  renouncement  of  his  homage.     The  war  im- 
mediately began.  Towns  were  taken  and  plundered ; 
and  their  inhabitants^  in  sqme  instances^     a^^^  27 
put  to  the  sword.  Dunbar  field  was  stained 
with  the  blood  of  12,000  Scots,  sUin  in  battle,  or  in 
the  flight.     After  the  defeat  suffered  there,  Edin- 
burgh, Sterling,  Perth,  and  St.  Andrew's,  opened 
their  gates  to  Edward's  forces ;  and  Baliol,  hopeless 
of  success,  resolved  to  humble  himself,  before  his 
too  powerAil  foe.    Mounted  on  a  galloway,  with  a 
white  wand  in  his  hand,  as  the  sign  of  vas-  ^ 

ialage»  the  Scottish  monarch  waited  on  ^^^ 
krag  Edward  ki  a  church-yard ;  and  spoke  of  his 
own  resistance  as  rebellion.  Such  his  conqueror 
was  determined  to  consider  it;  because  this  gave 
lam  a  plea  for  seizing  on  Scotland,  as  the  forfeited 
estate  of  a  rebellious  vassal.  But  he  regarded  Ba- 
Kol  himself  as  a  man  of  too  weak  and  spiritless  a 
diaracter  ever  to  become  formidable ;  and  therefore 
permitted  him  to  live  peaceably,  and  with  honour- 
able attendance,  in  the  Tower;  having  liberty  to 
ifBOt  it  at  such  times  as  he  chose,  to  visit  any  place 
not  more  than  twenty  miles  from  London. 

And  now  the  Scotch  baronage,  the  prelates,  and 
die  boroughs  by  their  representatives,  all  submitted, 
did  homage  to  the  king  of  England  at  Berwick,  and 
swore  fidelity  to  him.  An  English  nobleman  was 
appointed  warden  of  Scotland,  and  the  king  seemed 
to  have  completed  and  secured  his  conquest.  But 
a  private  gentleman,  who  had  no  resources  except 
in  his  own  bravery,  and  his  power  of  persuading 
others  to  follow  his  leading,  was  raised  up  to  __ 
~  tht  the  flames  of  war  anew.     The  name  of 

hero  was  William  Wallace.  The  title  of  hero, 
however,  has  almost  universally  been  given  to  men 
whom  the  word  of  God  would  call  upon  us  to  igvt^ , 
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instead  of  admiring :  and  such  was  Wallace.  He 
conducted  his  warfare  like  one  not  content  witU 
driving  out  the  oppressors  of  his  country^  but  bent 
on  taking  revenge  for  injuries.  Yet  the  Christian 
law  makes  no  exceptions,  when  it  says.  Avenge  not 
yourselves^  but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath  ;  for  it 
is  written^  Vengeance  is  mine :  I  will  repay,  saith 
the  Lord*.  In  the  hands  of  Him  who  hath  thiis 
said,  Wallace  was  the  rod  wherewith  He  chastised 
the  English  for  their  oppressions ;  and  farther  afflict- 
ed the  Scotch,  for  their  indifference  to  the  oaths 
which  they  had  taken  in  His  name. 

At  first,  Wallace  was  but  a  leader  of  outlaws ; 
putting  the  English  to  death  whenever  he  could 
come  upon  them  unarmed,  or  but  few  together; 
Success,  and  the  increased  number  of  his  followers, 
brought  several  of  the  gentry  to  join  him ;  whilst 
tlie  higher  nobility  supported  him  only  during  the 
short  period  of  his  greatest  prosperity.  Before  six 
months  had  passed,  from  his  first  coming  forward, 
g^  ^  Wallace  had  given  the  warden  of  Scotland 

a  decisive  overthrow  ;  had  driven  him  back 
to  England ;  and  had  ravaged  its  northern  counties. 
In  less  than  another  ten  months,  Edward  had  again 
marched  an  overwhelming  force  into  the  north ;  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Irish  and  Welsh,  drawn  Yrom  their 
homes  to  shed  their  own  blood,  or  that  of  men  who 
had  never  injured  them,  that  their  conqueror  might 

subdue  one  nation  more ;  and  above  20,000 
1298. '     Scotch  had  been  slain  by  their  hands  in 

a  great  fight  near  Falkirk.  Wallace  was 
henceforward  obliged  to  lurk  in  the  Highlands. 
But  the  king  found  it  more  easy  to  make  a  desert  of 
Scotland,  than  to  hold  it  in  subjection ;  for  an  army 
could  not  remain  to  enforce  obedience  in  disti*ict8 
so  poor,  that  although  the  soldiers  seized  on  all  they 
could  find,  there  was  not  provision  enough  brought 

*  Rom.  xH.  19. 
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in  to  keep  the  troops  from  starving.  In  the  north- 
em  and  ^^estern  parts  of  Scotland^  therefore,  no 
other  king  was  acknowledged  but  Baliol.  They, 
however,  who  used  his  name,  thought  it  politic  to 
apply  to  Pope  Boniface  for  protection :  and,  to  make 
Boniface  feel  interested  in  their  cause,  they  pro- 
fessed to  regard  Scotland  as  being  anciently  a  part 
of  the  property  of  the  see  of  Rome ;  and  subject  to 
the  Popes  in  worldly,  as  well  as  spiritual  matters. 
Boniface  was  not  less  ambitious  than  the  worst  of 
his  predecessors ;  and,  like  a  man  perfectly 
indifferent  to  the  truth,  he  straightway  wrote  j^* 
a  letter  to  king  Edward,  telling  him,  that  he 
must  know,  how  the  kingdom  of 'Scotland  had  be- 
longed of  old,  and  did  still  belong  in  full  right,  to 
the  popes,  as  its  lords  paramount ;  and  that  there- 
fore, if  he  had  any  demands  upon  its  king  or  people, 
he  must  prosecute  his  claim  in  the  papal  courts 
within  a  set  time.  This  letter  Boniface  ordered 
Winchelsey,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  deliver 
in  person  to > the  king;  an  order  obeyed  so  slowly, 
that  it  was  a  twelvemonth  before  Edward,  who  was 
within  the  Scottish  borders,  received  it. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  Pope,  professing 
great  anxiety  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  had  sdc- 
ceeded,  a  little  before  this,  in  persuading  the  kings 
of  France  and  England  to  refer  their  disputes  to 
him,  and  to  put  Guienne  into  his  hands  ;  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  one  or  the  other,  as  should  seem  just 
to  him,  after  weighing  the  arguments  of  each.  He 
knew,  therefore,  that  king  Edward  would  not  ven- 
ture to  send  an  offensive  answer  to  his  strange  claim 
for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  But  the 
king  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Lincoln, 
and  advise  him  concerning  the  Pope's  claims.  And, 
whilst  he  drew  up  his  own  reply  in  cautious  and 
most  respectful  terms,  he  took  care  that  it 
should  be  accompanied  by  another,  drawn  up  jg^^ 
in  the  name  of  his  nobility.     In  this  latter 
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answer,  Boniface  was  told,  by  one  hundred  and  four 
barons  and  earls,  who  affixed  their  seals  to  it,  that 
eTen  if  their  Jeing  should  be  willing,  they  would 
never  suffer  his  sovereign  'rights,  in  any  tempondi 
questions,  to  be  decided,  nor  yet  debated,  before  the 
pope  or  his  officers ;  as  any  such  deference  to  the 
papal  authority  could  not  but  be  to  the  prejudice  of 
those  liberties,  which  they  had  inherited  from  their 
forefatheifs.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  haughty 
temper  of  the  Roman  Pontiff*  had  involved  him  iii 
a  very  angry  quarrel  with  king  Philip,  by  which 
Edward  was  a  gainer  in  his  turn.  For  Philip  and 
the  Pope  were  ready  to  bid  against  each  other,  to 
procure  his  support.  Hence  Guienne  was  given  up 
to  him  without  farther  dispute,  and  the  Scotch  were 
left  at  his  mercy  by  their  pretended  friends.  Once 
^  ,  more,  therefore,  he  marched  his  armies  over 
fl^.  Scotland ;  and  Comyn,  the  regent  set  up  by 
BalioFs  adherents,  agreed  to  terms  of  submis* 
sion  in  their  name.  Wallace  was  soon  after  taken 
prisoner,  being  treacherously  surprised^  and  deli^ 
vered  up  to  the  king  by  Monteith,  governor  of  Dum- 
barton Castle.  His  end  was  most  disgraceful  to 
Edward,  who  had  him  arraigned  in  Westminster 
Hall,  before  an  English  jury,  for  treason,  murder^ 
and  robbery ;  and  suffered  his  officers  to  mock  the 
unhappiness  of  their  victim,  by  placing  him  at  the 
bar  with  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his  head,  in  derision 
of  his  former  victories.  It  ill  became  the  king  thus 
to  persecute  a  brother  sinner,  he  himself  being  a 
robber,  whose  spoil  was  kingdoms ;  and  guilty,  in 
the  sight  of  God,  of  the  murder  of  so  many  thou- 
sands, slain  that  he  might  get  possession  of  what 
was  not  his  own.  Wallace  in  vain  protested,  that 
he  could  not  be  guilty  of  treason  to  a  king,  whose 
subject  he  had  never  consented  to  become.    His 


*  A  name  taken  up  by  the  Popes,  in  imitation  of  the  priests 
of  heathen  Rome,  who  bad  anciently  borne  iU 
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enemies  utrere  his  judges,  and  being  con-     .      ^ 
demned  after  the  same  horrible  manner  as      "^' 
the  Welsh  prince  Dayid^  his  head  was  exposed  on 
a  pole  over  London  Bridge* 

But  when  the  king  had  thus  made  away  with  one 
able  leader^  he  did  but  provoke  the  Scotch,  thereby^ 
to  throw  themselves  more  heartily  at  the  disposal  of 
imother.  Mere  policy  has  taught  some  invaders 
to  spare  the  inhabitants  as  much  as  possible,  paying 
even  liberally  for  what  their  army  requires,  that 
they  may  thus  tempt  the  mass  of  the  natives  to  be 
indifferent  to  a  change  of  rulers,  and  have  only  the 
paid  soldiery  to  contend  with.  But  this  prudent 
manner  of  conducting  war,  had  not  then  been 
diougbt  of«  The  behaviour  of  every  invading  army, 
in  tlune  ages,  made  all  the  survivors  their  bitter 
foes,  in  the  countries  they  had  desolated ;  except 
such  as  were  base  enough  to  join  an  enemy,  for  the 
sake  of  sharing  the  spoils  of  their  kinsmen  and 
neighbours.  It  was  only  after  all  resistance  had 
been  crushed,  that  king  Edward  was  wont  to  em- 
ploy bis  eminent  talents,  as  if  to  reconcile  the  next 
generation  to  his  government ;  by  making  it  evident 
to  then^  that  they  had  the  advantage  of  living  under 
wiser,  and  better  administered  laws,  than  their  fore- 
&tliers  had  known. 

With  this  view  he  now  thought  it  time  to  provide 
&r  the  well  government  of  Scotland ;  and  was  con- 
tent to  punish  the  remainder  of  his  late  opponents 
with  no  farther  severity  than  the  levying  of  fines 
upcm  their  property.  The  events  which  had  been 
passing  in  England  had  made  it  more  convenient 
for  the  king  to  replace  the  Scottish  nobility  on  their 
estates,  where  they  might,  in  due  time,  collect  these 
fines  ft'om  their  tenantry  for  his  treasury,  than  to 
continue  quartering  soldiers  upon  their  exhausted 
country ;  who  would  keep  up  such  scenes  of  violence 
as  must  prevent  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  con« 
sequmtly  make  it  necessary  for  him  both  to  feed^ 
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and  pay  them^  from  England.  The  events  alluded 
to  bad  followed  from  his  having  already  spent  much 
more  than  his  just  revenue  would  supply,  in  the 
maintenance  of  large  armies ;  and  in  pensions  to  many 
of  the  sovereign  princes  of  the  continent,  to  purchase 
their  aid  against  the  French  king. 

Edward  had  employed  various  devices  to  draw 
from  his  subjects  sufficient  money  for  carrying  on 
his  ambitious  schemes  successfully,  without  tempting 
them  to  rebellion  by  continual  and  open  violations 
of  Magna  Charta.  Thus,  whereas  it  forbade  the 
imposing  of  any  tax  upon  the  kingdom  without  the 
consent  of  parliament,  the  king,  like  any  other  lord, 
could  still  demand  sums  of  moneyi  almost  without 
restriction,  from  such  towns  as  were  reckoned  part 
of  his  property.  This  was  not  called  taxing ;  but 
laying  on  a  tallage.  And  he  repeatedly  laid  verr  ; 
heavy  tallages  upon  the  chief  towns  in  England,  j 
The  duty  paid  on  wool  and  hides  was  also  consi-  j 
dered  as  distinct  from  taxes;  and  therefore  not  • 
comprehended  within  the  above-mentioned  article  ^ 
of  the  Great  Charter.  This  Edward  raised,  at  one 
time,  as  high  as  40  shillings  the  sack.     On  which 

the  people  remonstrated,  telling  him  that  the 
1299.     wool  of  England  amounted  to  half  the  value 

of  the  whole  produce  of  the  land ;  and  that 
this  duty,  which  was  significantly  called,  The  evil 
toll,  came  to  a  fifth  of  the  said  whole  produce.  But 
the  king  had  gone  farther  than  merely  eluding  the 
charter.  He  bad  once  forced  the  merchants  to  lend 
him  the  whole  value  of  the  wool  they  had  exported. 
Twice  he  had  seized  on  all  the  wool  and  hides,  and  . 
sold  them.  At  another  time,  he  had  ordered  the 
sheriffs  to  assess  their  respective  counties  for  so 
many  cattle,  and  so  many  hundred  quarters  of  wheaty 
to  be  paid  for  when  he  should  find  it  convenient 
Yet  his  parliaments  had  not  refused,  when  called 
upon,  to  vote  him  very  liberal  aid.  And  by  the 
expedient  of  regularly  summoi\\i\a  z.  large  number 
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of  burgesses  to  parliament  from  the  smaller,  as  well 
as  from  important  towns,  he  had  obtained,  through 
their  fear  of  contending  with  him,  larger  grants 
than  the  gentry  would  have  made.  Thus  when  the 
barons  and  knights  of  the  shires  gave  the  king  one 
pound  out  of  every  eleven  at  which  their  moveables 
might  be  valued,  the  representatives  of  the  cities 
and  boroughs  consented  to  let  him  have  one  in  every 
seven ;  at  which  heavier  rate,  therefore,  all  laymen 
below  the  rank  of  a  knight  were  taxed. 

Fron»  the  clergy  king  Edward  determined  to  have 
more  than  was  paid  by  any  other  class  of  his  sub- 

£'  cts.  And  they  certainly  could  spare  more  than 
ymen  with  the  same  income;  the  law  not  allowing 
Aem  to  have  wives  and  children  to  maintain.  But 
when  the  king,  for  two  successive  .years,  insisted  on 
having  the  full  half  of  their  incomes,  his  demand 
most  have  produced  much  real  misery.  Such  a 
surrender  of  those  comforts  to  which  they  have 
been  habituated,  as  must  be  made  by  any  body  of 
men,  if  suddenly  compelled  to  confine  their  expen- 
diture to  half  their  usual  income,  will  be  painful ; 
and  must  have  obliged  them  to  turn  numbers  of 
dependents  adrift  to  helpless  poverty.  In  some 
cases  the  king  turned  the  monks  themselves  adrift. 
For  he  took  possession  of  all  the  priories  *  belonging 
to  foreign  abbeys,  and  dismissed  their  inhabitants, 
widi  the  promise  of  weekly  pensions,  probably  but 
very  seldom  paid. 

The  tax  which  took  from  the  clergy  half  their 
incomes  had  been  conceded  by  their  own  votes,  at 
the  request  of  the  king ;  though  not  until  a  knight 
named  Havering  had  entered  the  hall  where  they 

*  It  was  not  unusual  for  an  abbey,  possessing  distant  estates, 
to  send  a  ceiiaio  number  of  monks  to  take  care  of  the  property, 
tod  IJYe  upon  such  a  portion  of  its  produce,  ^a  the  parent 
Nciety  chose  to  assign  tbcm.  The  monk  who  had  the  charge 
of  nch  a  colony  of  bis  brethren  was  accountable  to  the  abbul, 
tad  bore  the  ioferior  title  of  prior;  wheace  this  subordmale 
\\Bd  ofmoaasterjr  wms  culled  a  priory* 

VOL,  U»  F 
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were  debating,  and  desired  such  as  meant  to  oppose 
the  grant  would  stand  forward,  "  that  their  persons 
might  be  known  and  noticed,  as  breakers  of  the 
king's  peace."    When,  however,  they  found  that 
Edward  was  resolved  to  continue  laying  such  unrea- 
sonably heavy  burdens  upon  them,  the  prelates    ; 
applied  to  the  pope  for  protection.     But  instead  of   ; 
interfering,  to  have  a  just  proportion  maintained    \ 
between  the  taxes  levied  on  them  and  on  the  laityi    j 

Boniface  was  imprudent  enough  to  issue  a   \ 
im     bull,  by  which  he  forbade  the  clergy  to  pay    ; 

any  kind  of  tax,  without  his  express  permis-   j 
sion.     Accordingly,  on  the  king's  next  demand  of  a  *^ 
fifth,  the  archbishop  pleaded  this  order,  as  putting   ] 
it  out  of  their  power  to  comply  with  his  wishes,   | 
"  You  know,"  said  he  to  the  king's  officecs^  **  that   '*: 
we  have  two  lords,  the  one  spiritual,  the  pope ;  tbe    : 
other  temporal,  the  king.     We  owe  obedience  to 
both,  but  most  to  the  spiritual  authority."     He  far- 
ther  offered  to  consult  the  pope  again  upon  this 
subject.     But  the  present  sovereign  had  more  firm- 
ness than  bis  father,  and  more  prudence  than  king 
John.     He  knew  that  his   barons   would  dislikei 
quite  as  much  as  himself,  to  have  the  plea  of  the 
clergy  admitted ;  seeing  that  pope  Boniface's  late 
bull  would  throw  upon  the  laity  the  whole  burden 
of  bearing  the  expences  of  the  state.     By  asking 
their  advice,  therefore,  he  got  the  nobles  pledged 
to  support  him  in  the  strong  measures  which  he 
had  determined  to  adopt.     Tbe  first  of  these,  was 
ordering  his  judges  to  give  formal  notice  that  no 
monk  or  priest  would  be  permitted  to  seek  redress 
in  the  king's  courts,  however  aggrieved  or  injured ; 
inasmuch  as  persons  refusing  to  pay  their  share  of 
the  expences  of  the  state,  could  have  no  claim  on  its 
protection.     But  that  if  any  other  person  had  a 
complaint  to  make  against  the  monks  or  clergy,  be 
should  have  such  justice  done  him  as  the  government 
18  bound  to  afibrd  its  obedient  ^\xb^ecu«    The  king 
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jirther  issued  writs  to  the  sheriffs,  bidding  them 
take  possession  of  all  ecclesiastical  property  till 
fiuther  orders.  The*  clergy  of  the  province  ♦  of 
York  had  submitted  before  these  writs  came  out. 
But  in  the  more  extensive  province  of  Canterbury, 
the  estates  and  chattels  of  the  ecclesiastics 
were  seized ;  and  notice  was  given  to  the  j^y 
owners,  that  whatever  they  failed  to  redeem 
with  money  before  Easter  would  be  finally  forfeited. 
In  the  course  of  Lent  the  prelates  and  representatives 
of  the  clergy  held  a  provincial  council,  to  which  the 
king  sent  a  message,  informing  them  that  he  should 
no  longer  request  their  consent  to  an  aid-^y  but 
should  insist  on  their  paying  a  heavy  fine  for  their 
past  insult  to  his  authority.  And  he  strictly  forbade 
their  pronouncing  the  censures  of  the  church  against 
such  persons  as  might  have  displeased  them  by 
their  conduct  in  the  present  dispute.  But  the 
council  slighted  this  message ;  determined  to  pay 
nothing ;  and  ordered,  that  all  persons  should  be 
excommunicated  who  had  taken  any  part  in  the 
seizure  of  their  property.  After  the  clergy  had 
separated,  archbishop  Winchelsey  withdrew,  at- 
tended by  a  single  chaplain,  to  a  country  parish ; 
where  he  began  to  act  as  curate,  and  affected  to 
ne^  the  alms  of  the  parishioners  for  his  support. 

But  aU  this  excited  no  commotion  in  the  country. 
It  was  now  seen  how  much  the  abuse  of  excommu- 
nications had  abated  the  dread  of  them.  And  Pope 
Boniface,  rather  unaccountably,  made  no  efforts  to 
support  the  clergy  in  that  resistance  which  his  bull 
had  absolutely  required  them  to  maintain.  This  is 
the  more  surprising,  as  Boniface  drew  up  and  pub- 
fished  a  formal  decree,  in  which  are  these  words, 


*  Tlie  ^oceses  whose  bishops  are  under  the  same  archbishop, 
■al^  op  wbat  is  called  a  province* 

'  f  A  tax  supposed  to  be  willingly  given  by  the  king's  sabjects, 
to  help  him  when  needful,  was  called  an  aid,  or  by  a  Vvke  n^oi^ 
IhNB  the  LnUn,  a  sudsid^f, 
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"  We  declare,  and  determine  it  to  be  a  necessary 
article  of  faith,  that  every  human  creature  is  subject 
to  the  Roman  pontiff*."  And  in  another,  he  insists 
that  kings  and  private  men  are  alike  bound  to  wait 
personally  upon  the  pope,  if  summoned.  "  For," 
says  he,  "  such  is  our  pleasure,  who,  by  divine  per- 
mission, rule  the  world."  As,  however,  high  sound- 
ing words  did  not  terrify  the  king  of  England  from 
his  purpose,  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  soon 
came  into  his  terms,  to  recover  their  property. 

But  Edward's  ambitious  schemes  made  his  de- 
mands, for  military  service,  as  burdensome  to  bis 
nobility,  as  his  call  for  money  was  to  the  ecclesi- 
astics. He  wished,  at  this  time,  to  send  two  armies 
to  the  continent ;  that  he  might  attack  France  both 
on  the  north  and  south  at  once,  in  Flanders  and 
Guienne ;  and  thus  recover  the  latter  Dutchy,  and 
prevent  Philip  from  helping  the  Scotch.  With 
this  view  he  summoned  his  barons  to  meet  him  in 
arms  at  Salisbury ;  and  there  he  named  Bohuni  earl 
of  Hereford,  High  Constable  of  England,  and  Bigod, 
Earl  Marshal,  as  the  intended  commanders  of  the 
forces  to  be  employed.  But  both  the  Constable 
and  the  Earl  Marshal  refused  to  go  abroad.  Ac- 
cording to  the  feudal  customs  they  were  bound  to 
serve  the  king,  in  defence  of  his  person,  or  of  the 
rights  of  his  crown  ;  but  not,  they  said,  to  take  part 
in  an  offensive  war  in  Flanders.  The  king  was  so 
angry  at  this  refusal,  as  to  forget  his  dignity ;  and 
to  say  with  an  oath,  "Sir  earl,  you  shall  go,  or 
hang."  To  which  the  marshal  bluntly  replied,  "  Sir 
king,  I  will  neither  go,  nor  hang."  When  the  two  ' 
earls  withdrew,  fifteen  hundred  knights  followed  in 
their  train. 

The  firmness  of  these  noblemen  drove  the  king 
to  proceed  in  a  manner,  which,  by  inviting  the 
people  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  their  governorsi 

*  See  page  76, 
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sowed  tfae  seeds  of  noany  future  improvements. 
From  a  platform  in  front  of  Westminster-hall,  .  . 
be  addressed  a  crowd  of  beholders  ;  told  them 
that  his  wars  were  necessary  to  save  the  country 
from  the  cruelty  of  the  rebels;  and  said,  he  was 
about  to  expose  himself  to  danger  for  their  good. 
His  frank  manner  won  their  nearts  ;  and  their 
shouts  expressed  their  willingness  to  submit  to  any 
sacrifices  needful  for  his  support.  But  when  Edward 
was  about  to  embark^  he  received  a  petition  in  the 
name  of  the  nobles,  prelates,  and  commonalty  of 
England,  complaining  that  the  charters  were  broken, 
and  that  they  were  nearly  ruined  by  his  excessive 
and  unlawful  levies  of  money.  To  this  the  king 
avoided  giving  a  precise  answer ;  on  the  plea,  that 
the  matters  in  their  petition  were  too  important 
for  him  to  decide  upon,  when  separated  from  his 
council.  But  it  was  no  sooner  known  that  he  had 
put  to  sea,  leaving  the  government  to  his  son,  under 
the  control  of  some  older  persons,  than  the  earls 
Bohun  and  Bigod  went  to  the  Exchequer,  attended 
by  a  number  of  armed  followers ;  and  the  former, 
as  high  constable,  forbade  the  king's  officers  lo 
proceed  in  levying  the  eighth  lately  voted  in  parlia- 
ment. They  then  went  with  the  same  train  to  the 
Guildhall ;  and,  in  their  turn,  called  upon  the  peo- 
ple to  join  them  in  seeking  redress.  It  was  a  far 
bolder  measure  thus  openly  to  oppose  a  monarch 
Hke  Edward,  than  to  stand  up  against  John;  es- 
pecially as  the  king  had  managed  to  be  on  good 
terms  again  with  the  archbishop ;  and  had  craftily 
spoken  of  the  opposition  made  to  him  by  the  two 
earls,  as  a  mere  personal  quarrel  between  them  and 
himself,  in  which  the  nation  could  have  no  interest. 
But  the  war  took  a  turn  so  unfavorable  to  Edward 
as  prevented  his  being  able  to  return  immediately, 
and  made  the  people  doubt  whether  he  was  so  wise 
as  they  had  thought  him.  On  the  other  hand  the 
earls  took  care  to  let  the  people  see  they  stood  for- 
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ward  on  public  grounds ;  and  were  careful  to  pre- 
vent their  armed  followers  from  doing  yibknce  to 
any  one.  Whilst  the  archbishop^  who  had  been 
named  one  of  the  prince's  guardians,  was  naturally 
glad  to  have  the  king's  power  somewhat  reduced. 
He,  and  his  colleagues  in  council,  therefore,  affected 
to  consider  themselves  as  obliged  to  give  way ;  Bnd 
after  requiring  the  constable  and  earl  marshal  to 
send  in  a  list  of  their  demands,  they  consented,  in 
the  prince's  name,  and  promised  to  request  that  the 
king  also  would  accede,  to  the  following  articles : 

1.  That  all  tallages  should  be  so  far  put  on  a  level 
with  other  taxes,  that  the  king  should  not  im* 
pose  them  without  the  consent  of  his  nobility, 
prelates,  knights,  and  burgesses. 

S.  That  such  seizures  of  corn,  hides,  and  wool,  as 
had  been  lately  made,  should  never  be  repeated* 

3.  That  the  evil  toll  should  be  done  away  with. 

4.  That    the    charters   of  king  John  should  be 

solemnly  confirmed ;  and  read  twice  a  year  in 
the  churches ;  with  the  denouncement  of  ex- 
communication against  all  violators  of  the  same. 

5.  That  all  acknowledged  privileges  should  be  duly 

respected;  and  that  the  earls  should  be  re* 
stored  to  favour. 

^  .  .  A  parliament,  assembled  in  London,  re^ 

ceived  the  account  of  these  terms  with  great 
joy ;  the  barons  professing  their  readiness  to  serve 
either  in  England  or  elsewhere ;  and  each  separate 
body  offering  a  voluntary  aid,  on  condition  of  the 
king's  assenting;  with  regard  to  which,  howeveTf 
they  required  an  answer  by  the  sixth  of  December. 
„  -  This  assent  was  given;  though  very  reluc- 
^^'  '  tantly.  But  when  he  returned  to  England, 
and  the  two  earls,  firm  to  their  purpose,  reouired 
him  to  ratify  his  promised  concessions,  he  deferred 
doing  it  from  time  to  time ;  till  they  withdrew  from 
court  in  displeasure.    He  then  commanded  the  city 
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srs  to  collect  the  people  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
f  and  read  to  them  his  confirmation  of  the 
ters.  The  reading  was  frequently  interrupted 
heir  shouts  of  gladness,  till  they  heard  the 
Is,  "  saving  the  rights  of  our  crown."  It  was 
1  to  every  hearer  that  these  words  might  be  so 
trued,  whenever  a  king  should  choose,  as  to 
3  void  all  that  appeared  favourable  to  the 
ties  of  the  people ;  so  they  cricid  out  aloud,  that 

were  but  mocked;  and  burst  out  into  bitter 
■essions  of  discontent.  The  king  learned  from 
experiment,  that  the  nation  would  not  be  sa- 
A  with  any  thing  less  than  the  earls  Bohun  and 
»d  continued  to  require  of  him.  Being,  there- 
,  too  wise  to  let  all  his  subjects  be  tempted  to 
•me  his  enemies,  Edward  called  a  new  parlia- 
t,  and  granted  every  thing  that  had  been 
Emded  of  him.  Farther  enactments  were  f<^*/ 
after  made ;  commanding  that  the  charters 
lid  be  sent  to  all  sheriffs  and  judges ;  that  three 
hts  should  be  elected  by  the  freeholders  in  each 
ity  to  punish  violations  of  them  ;  and  that  any 
ment  given  in  a  court  of  law,  in  opposition  to 
irticles  thereof,  should  be  holden  of  none  effect. 
he  earl  marshal,  and  Bohun  earl  of  Hereford, 
rre  that  their  memory  should  be  had  in  honour, 
the  resolute  and  prudent  manner  with  which 

conducted  themselves  throughout  this  dispute ; 
for  the  judiciousness  of  the  concessions  which 

made  it  their  aim  to  obtain,  and  finally  sue- 
led  in  obtaining,  without  the  guilt  of  rebellion  or 
dshed,  from  a  brave  and  politic  sovereign  ar- 
;ly  fond  of  power.  The  additions  to  king  John's 
ters,  thus  made  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  were 
i  less  important  than  Magna  Charta  itself;  ex- 
ling  the  same  protection  to  private  property  as 
id  given  to  personal  liberty, 
•ut-whilst  nobles  and  people  had  felt  a  common 
rest'in  obliging  the  Ibng  to  desist  from  spoiling 
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his  subjects  of  their  money ;  neither  nobles,  priests^ 
nor  people,  thought  of  remonstrating  against  Ihs 
spoiling  and  oppressing  their  neighbours,  the  Scotch. 
They  were  near  losing,  by  this  selfishness,  all  they 
had  gained.  For  the  conquest  of  Scotland  made 
the  king  think  himself  powerful  enough  to  venture 
on  levying  tallages  as  before.  The  earl  of  Hereford 
was  dead,  and  Bigod,  earl  .marshal,  was  compelled 
to  resign  his  estates  and  honours ;  though  he  re* 
ceived  them  back  again  as  the  king's  gift.  Still  the 
oaths  Edward  had  taken,  to  abide  by  the  charters, 
somewhat  alarmed  his  conscience ;  but  he  sent  and 
requested  that  the  pope  would  authorise  him  to  ' 
commit  perjury  without  incurring  its  guilt.  The 
like  permission,  he  observed,  had  been  given  to  his 
father;  and  the  present  pontiff,  accordingly,  declared 
it  unnecessary  for  him  to  continue  to  conduct  him- 
self as  he  had  sworn  he  ever  would.  The  necessity 
of  applying  to  his  subjects,  however,  for  their  help 
in  combating  a  new  enemy,  prevented  the  king  from 
making  a  public  use  of  the  pope's  licence. 

Soon  after  the  submission  of  Comyn,  Baliol 

1305.  ^^^  ^^^^ '  ^"^  ^^^  ^^"  ^^  Edward's  prisoner. 
The  nearest  claimant  of  the  throne,  therefore, 
whom  the  Scotch  could  place  at  their  head,  was 
Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  Baliol's  rival.  He  had 
hitherto  gone  with  the  stream ;  sometimes  opposing, 
at  others  soliciting,  and  obtaining,  favours  from  the 
king  of  England.  But  the  tempting  prospect  pf  • 
wearing  a  crown  choaked  every  other  feeling  of 
fear  or  dutv.  He  too  could  look  forward  to  hav- 
ing the  guilt  of  breaking  his  oaths  to  Edward,  done 
away  by  the  pope's  sanction,  if  he  should  be  suc- 
cessful in  his  enterprise. 

With  such  thoughts  in  his  breast  he  sought  a 

private  interview  with  Comyn  ;  and  they  met  in  the 

chapel  of  a  Franciscan  monastery  at  Dum- 

^me^'   fries.     There  an  angry  dispute  arose ;  and 

either  from  rage  at  rnxdVivg  Co\x\^u  likely  to 
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appose  his  ambitious  projects,  or  in  the  suspicion 
that  he  had  already  betrayed  his  designs  to  Ed- 
wardy  Bruce  drew  his  dagger,  and  smote  Comyn  to 
the  ground,  before  that  altar  on  which,  after  the 
error  of  the  Romish  Church,  he  believed  the  actual 
body  of  his  Saviour  to  be  present.  After  this 
Bruce  immediately  rushed  out,  and  told  the  friends 
that  waited  for  him,  what  he  had  done.  Instead  of 
expressing  any  horror,  at  learning  the  crime  of  their 
chief,  they  eagerly  asked,  "  Is  he  dead  ?"  "  I  think 
so,"  was  the  reply.  "Only  think  so!"  said  Sir 
Thomas  Kirkpatrick,  "  I'll  make  sure."  And  he 
straightway  entered  the  house  of  God, who  hath  said, 
Thau  shaU  do  no  murder  ;  and  finding  Comyn  welter- 
ing in  his  blood,  but  yet  alive,  he  stabbed  the  helpless 
sufferer  to  the  heart.  It  is  asserted,  that  the  descend- 
ants of  this  assassin  have  chosen  for  their  crest,  a 
hand  with  a  bloody  dagger;  and  as  their  motto. 
Til  make  surei  If  so,  they  thereby  openly  shew 
their  contempt  for  the  threat,  that  the  seed  of  the 
wicked  shall  be  cut  off^^  It  is  indeed  a  cause  of 
thankfulness  to  Christians,  that  they  live  under  that 
covenant,  of  reconciUation,  to  which  belongs  the 
gracious  promise,  that  the  son  who  seeth  his  father  s 
n$is,  and  considereth,  and  doeth  not  such  like,  shall 
not  diejhr  the  iniquity  of  his  father  f.  But  those 
who  ostentatiously  bear  mtness  that  they  aUow  the 
deeds  of  their  father  %,  cast  away  the  offered  mercy 
of  this  change  in  the  divine  sentence  against  guilt, 
if  they  can  think  it  a  matter  of  boasting  to  be  of  the 
^  seed  of  this  man,  then  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
older  sentence  is  already  in  execution ;  for  to  be 
camcdty-minded  is  death  \. 

As  the  murdered  nobleman  had  come  to  Dum- 
fries to  attend  King  Edward's  justiciaries,  then  in 
the  town,  it  was  regarded  as  more  especially  the 

♦  P«.  xxxvii,  !2a       fEzeks  xviiL  14.  17.        t  Lulte  x\,4^. 

§  Rom.  viiL  6. 
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duty  of  the  king  to  avenge  his  deaths  than  if  he 
had  been  slain  at  any  other  time^  or  place.  And 
Bruce  well  knew  that  his  claim  to  that  crown  which 
Edward  meant  to  usurp,  would  make  the  king  re- 
joice in  having  a  fair  excuse  for  putting  him  to 
death.  He  could  see,  therefore^  no  choice,  but  to 
£ght  for,  and  obtain,  the  empty  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors, or  die  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  And 
he  secured  for  himself  the  support  of  the  bravest  of 
his  countrymen,  by  declaring,  forthwith,  that  he 
was  their  lawful  king ;  and  would  drive  the  English 
out  of  Scotland,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  month  he  had  collected  followers 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  appear  in  arms  at  Scone, 
the  usual  place  of  coronation  for  the  Scottish  sove- 
reigns ;  and  there  the  Countess  of  Buchan, 

25[2J*    in  right  of  her  family,  put  the  crown  upon 
his  head. 

When  the  news  of  this  revolution  reached  the 
EngUsh  court,  the  king  was  rapidly  decluiing  in 
health.  But  his  officers,  being  joined  by  some  of 
the  friends  of  Comyn,  obliged  Bruce  to  fly.  Whilst 
seeking  to  escape  from  the  power  of  his  adversarieSi 
this  newly-crowned  king  underwent  many  hard- 
ships ;  being  often  without  other  food  than  herbs, 
roots,  and  water.  Several  t)(  his  companions  and 
kinsmen,  three  of  his  brothers,  and  his  wife,  were 
taken  prisoners.  But  his  activity,  resolution,  and 
abilities,  made  him  a  fit  instrument  fo^- recovering 
the  independence  of  Scotland;  and  he  was  pre- 
served from  every  danger  to  complete  his  appointed 
work ;  for  those  good  purposes  which  the  Ruler  of 
kingdoms  intended  to  bring  to  pass  thereby. 

In  the  mean  while,  to  tempt  the  too  warlike  youth 
of  England  to  risk  their  lives  with  cheerfulness,  that 
they  might  be  honoured  as  the  most  forward  among 
the  brave,  king  Edward  sent  summonses  to  all  who 
possessed  isuch  estates  as  ought  to  maintain  a  knight 
for  his  service ;  requiring  that,  if  not  already  knightedi 
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they  should  attend  his  court  at  Westminster  by 
Whitsuntide.  His  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  lately 
mrived  at  man's  estate,  was  then  to  be  admitted 
into  the  order  of  kighthood ;  and  thus  ^[ualified  to 
confer  the  same  on  the  persons  summoned.  Three 
hundred  sons  of  knights  and  nobles  were  particu- 
larly selected  to  become  his  brethren  in  arms ;  and 
received  from  the  king  dresses  of  honour,  in  which 
they  feasted  in  the  gardens  of  the  Temple,  vying 
•with  each  other  in  rash  vows  to  display  their 
murage.  The  vow  of  the  king  was,  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Comyn.  And  when  he  reached  Carlisle, 
he  proclaimed  his  determination  to  punish  with  a 
eruel  death,  not  only  the  murderers,  but  all  who 
should  aid  or  conceal  them.  It  was  the  terror  of 
Ads  threat,  which  led  to  the  surrender  of  Brace's 
queen,  and  the  Countess  of  Buchan;  by  persons 
afraid  to  protect  them.  The  former  was  removed 
to-  England ;  but  allowed  a  residence  and  attend- 
ants suited  to  her  rank.  But  Edward  revenged 
Irinself  on  the  Countess,  by  imprisoning  her  in  a 
wooden  cage ;  and  all  the  horrible  severities  of  the 
Ialely4nvented  punishment  for  treason  were  exe- 
cuted on  two  brothers  of  Bruce. 

-Scotland  seemed  again  subdued;  and  the  king 
tetumed  southwards.  But,  before  the  following 
winter  had  passed,  Bruce  came  out  from  his  con- 
cealment, in  Rathlin  Isle,  on  the  Irish  coast.  He 
had  sent  a  spy  before  him,  to  ascertain  how  his  own 
estates  were  garrisoned  by  the  English;  fflid  bade 
the  man  light  a  fire  at  Tnmbury  point,  on  the 
shore  of  Carrick,  if  he  might  land  in  safety.  The 
spy  found  the  English  so  strong,  that  he  would  not 
mive  given  the  signaL  But  it  so  happened  that  a 
five  was  made  that  night  on  the  appointed  spot, 
by  some  other  person,  aand  for  a  d^rent  „  . 
mirpose.  BruSe  and  his  party  b»w  it;  ^'J^^' 
tanded,  and  were  successful  in  defeating  the 

English.  The  news  of  this  success  drew  the  Scotch 
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to  join  bk  standard ;  and  in  a  few  months  Brace 
marched  unresisted  over  the  country.  . 

The  slaves  of  ambition  allow  themselves  no  res- 
pite from  their  toils.  King  Edward,  therefore, 
moved  forward  from  Carlisle  on  horseback,  to  un- 
dertake the  fatigues  of  another  campaign;  when 
so  exhausted  by  age  and  siclcness  that  the  meanest 
servant  in  his  dominions,  if  suffering  like  him,  would 
have  thought  it  a  hardship  to  be  refused  needful 
•  repose.  But  he  had  only  advanced  six  mile*, 

1307.  *  before  he  became  worse,  and  expired  at 
Burgh  on  the  Sands,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year 
of  his  age.  He  had  been  half  that  time  a  king; 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  he  had 
conducted  himself  as  if  the  God  before  whom  he 
must  appear  at  its  close,  had  never  said.  Thou  shqU 
not  covet.  The  orphans  and  widows  his  sword  had 
made,  and  the  unhappy  men  whom  his  summons 
to  war  had  tempted  to  sins  of  pride,  and  cruelty, 
and  rapine,  and  lust,  would  be  so  many  witnesses 
to  the  dreadful  effects  of  breaking  that  comnumd- 
ment.  And  into  such  an  awful  state  of  blindneas 
had  he  been  suffered  to  fall,  that,  having  his  deatb 
in  view,  instead  of  charging  his  son  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  country^  his  ambition  had  made  mi- 
serable, he  called  upon  him  to  swear  he  would  con- 
tinue the  war,  and  carry  about  his  dead  bones  with 
the  army,  till  he  had  subdued  Scotland.  Whilst  to 
make  up  for  all  the  guilt  of  his  past  life,  and  for 
thus  desiring  that,  even  after  death,  he  might  con- 
tinue to  stir  up  neighbours  to  hate,  instead  of  loving 
each  other,  the  poor  deluded  king  farther  told  his 
son,  he  had  bequeathed  32,000  marks  to  maintain 
seven  score  knights  in  making  war  upon  the  Turks 
in  Palestine;  as  a  means  of  gaining  for  himself  the 
favour  of  that  Judge,  whose  words  were.  Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers* 
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Edward  of  Caernarvon  was  in  his  twenty-  ^^hj' 
fourth  year,  when  he  succeeded  his  father  as  ' 
king  of  England :  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  Scot- 
tish nobles,  assembled  at  Dumfries^as  their  sovereign 
also.  He  could  not,  however,  but  be  conscious  that 
the  Scotch  regarded  him  as  an  usurper ;  and  that 
the  dread  of  seeing  their  country  made  miserable, 
by  the  hostile  progress  of  the  English  army,  alone 
made  them  overlook,  what  they  thought  in  their 
hearts^  the  juster  claims  of  Robert  Bruce.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  wisdom  of  this  world  would 
have  urged  the  young  king  to  push  forward  in  search 
of  Bruce,  while  the  latter  was  but  timidly  supported; 
and  to  persist,  without  shrinking  from  any  fatigues, 
in  hunting  him  down,  if  needful,  from  isle  to  isle.  A 
higher  wisdom  would  have  made  Edward'  most 
anxipus  to  employ  his  power  in  repairing  the  injus- 
tice to  which  ambition  had  tempted  his  father,  and 
in  healing  the  wounds  his  sword  hid  made.  Had 
he,  with  this  view,  invited  Edward  Baliol  to  revisit 
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the  land  of  his  ancestors,  and  reclaim  his  inherit- 
ance; and  had  he  frankly  declared  hinii  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  English  crown  as  his  predecessors 
were,  the  Scotch  would  gladly  have  received  a  coun- 
tryman,  unstained  with  Comyn's  blood,  for  their 
king.  Their  revengeful  invasions  of  England  would 
not  have  driven  Edward's  subjects  to  disaffection; 
and  if  his  pecuUar  infirmity  had  offended  the  En- 
glish nobles,  he  might  have  found  a  grateful  and.  an 
useful  friend  in  the  king  of  Scotland. 

But  Edward  II.  had  neither  the  wisdom  to  give 
up  an  unjust  claim,  nor  the  worldly  prudence  neces- 
sary to  enforce  it.  He  declared  his  determination  to 
treat  Robert  Bruce  and  his  adherents  as  rebels,  but 
he  at  the  same  time  quitted  the  army ;  and  allowed 
his  father's  ample  preparations  for  conquest  to  be 
wasted  or  dispersed.  His  heart  was  set  on  vain 
shows,  and  the  mischievous  society  of -fiattererd.  Of 
these  last  Piers  de  Gaveston,  a  Gascon  page^  was 
his  favourite. 

The  late  king  had  seen  with  grief  the  influence 
which  this  insinuating  young  courtier  possessed  over 
his  son ;  and  when  Gaveston  farther  irritated  him 
by  persuading  the  prince  to  break,  with  other  idle 
companions,  mto  the  treasurer's  park  and  kill  his 
deer,  Edward  I.  sent  him  back  into  Gasconyj  and 
charged  his  son,  under  a  father's  curse,  Mverto 
recall  him.  But  weak  characters  are  always  pecu- 
liarly impatient  of  such  control  as  they  most  espe- 
cially need.  The  new  monarch  was  but  the  more 
eager  to  have  Gaveston  again  by  his  side,  and  to 
load  him  with  honors ;  as  if  this  marked  neslect  of 
his  dying  father's  earnest  advice  afforded  bimaelf 
the  most  satisfactory  proof  that  he  had  at  length  got 
free  from  the  irksome  restraint  of  paternal  authority. 
Having,  therefore,  dismissed  his  father's  old  coun* 
sellors,  and  ordered  the  treasurer  to  be  arrested, 
-Edward  II.  issued  letters  patent,  even  before 
*^'  ■  be  could  set  out  foxEnf3toacA>ci«»Jaa^Qavct- 
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ton  earl  of  Cornwall ;  ^and  granting  him  therewith 
8iich  privilges  and  extensive  property  in  that  county 
as  made  him  almost  its  sovereign.  And  as  if  this 
were  not  enough,  the  same  document  conferred  on 
the  favourite  castles  and  manors  in  Devon,  So- 
merset^  Wilts,  Sussex,  Rutland,  Berkshire,  and 
Yorkshire.  The  money  which  his  father  had  laid 
up  to  save  his  soul,  as  he  ignorantly  supposed,  by 
hmng  knights  to  combat  the  infidels  in  i^alestine, 
was  next  bestowed  by  the  king  on  Gaveston. 

All  this  profusion  was  at  the  expence  of  the  crown ; 
and,  therefore,  producing  no  immediate  pressure  on 
the  subjects,  it  excited  no  alarming  murmurs.  But 
Edward  soon  went  abroad,  to  marry  Isabella  j^^^  ^5. 
daughter  of  Philip  king  of  France ;  and  the 
En^ish  nobility  were  justly  offended  by  his  appoint- 
ing^ this  upstart  companion  of  his  idle  hours  to  be 
Regent  of  England  during  his  absence.  It  was 
de^y  the  king's  interest  to  uphold  the  rule,  which 
commands  that  honour  be  given  to  whom  honour^  by 
law  or  custom,  is  tlue ;  for  he  himself  had  no  other 
daims  to  such  honour  as  his  subjects  were  willing 
to  pay  him.  But -Edward  violated  that  rule  in  th^ 
6ee  of  his  people;  when- the  nobles,  who  attended 
to  offer  respect  to  their  sovereign  and  his  queen, 
on:  her  landing  at  Dover,  were  passed  by  unnoticed, 
wUkthe  rufthed  into  the  arms  of  Gaveston;  whom 
they,  not  many  months  back,  had  punished  as  a 
deer  stealer.  The  coronation  took  place  soon 
rfter  J  and  there  the  old  nobility  of  the  land  «  |^  04 
were  again  publicly  affronted,  by  the  king*s  i^^  * 
sdeeting  -  Gaveston  to  carry  his  crown,  and 
walk  iiext  his  p^son. 

-  Edward  had  not  that  firmness  which  might  have 
ittredthe  barons  into  submitting  to  such  slights. 
They  had  threatened  to  interrupt  the  coronation,  if 
Oftvesttoitwas  not  again-sent  out  of  England;  and  the 
)&Bg  dnly  obtahied  their  forbearance,  by  proim^iTis  lo 
t$a  sparHameotat  Easter,  and  to  eomplymtV^^uaV 
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ever  they  should  then  request.  In  the  mean  while 
Gaveston^  instead  of  bearing  his  undeserved  honours 
meekly,  procured  leave,  which  had  just  been  pub- 
licly refused  to  the  great  body  of  the  nobility,  to 
hold  a  tournament  within  the  precincts  of  Walling- 
ford  castle  ;  which  had  been  lately  given  him,  out 
of  the  estates  usually  set  apart  for  the  queen's  main- 
tenance. This  was  so  favourite  an  amusement  in 
that  age,  that  his  invitation  was  accepted  by  several 
warlike  old  nobles,  companions  in  arms  of  the  late 
king.  But  Gaveston  bent  on  humbling  them,  had 
.engaged  all  the  young  and  robust  adventurers  he 
could ,  allure  into  his  service  ;  and  so  arranged  the 
matches,  that  the  greatest  and  haughtiest  of  the 
earls  found  themselves  speedily  unhorsed,  or  other- 
wise disgraced  before  the  spectators.  It  became 
farther  known  to  these  powerful  chieftains,  that 
their  peculiarities  or  failings,  supplied  Gaveston 
with  by-names  for  them ;  that  the  bold  bearing  of 
the  Earl  of  Lancaster  was  caricatured,  by  calung 
him  The  Stage  Player  ;  and  that  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke was  spoken  of  by  the  favourite  in  the  king's 
presence,  as  Joseph  theJeWy  in  ridicule  of  his  sallow 
complexion.  For  such  low  and  easy  wit  did  Edward 
exchange  that  honour  which  his  subjects  would 
willingly  have  paid  him ;  and  which  they  whom  the 
world  calls  wise  too  often  sell  their  own  souls  to 
obtain.  ^j 

When  the  parliament  met,  Gaveston  found  thdl 
^^2]    his  folly,  in  exasperating  persons  naturaDy 
but  too  much  disposed  to  envy  his  favour, 
had  made  the  barons  unanimous  in  insisting  on  hb 
being  ordered  out  of  the  country  for  life.     To  avoid 
.a  severer  sentence  he  was  fain  ,t^  swear,  that  he 
would  never  accept  a  recall ;  and  the  bishops  endea- 
voured to  make  this  oath  the  more  binding,  by  pro- 
nouncing him  excommunicated  before-hand,  if  ever 
he  should  neglect  it.     The  king  assented  to  these 
measures ;  but  without  concea!ikvg\iS&  N^i!LaLtiQii«    He 
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cly.  pledged  himself,  indeed,  to  let  Gaveston 
the  kingdom,  as  advised  by  his  parliament^ 
e  the  24th  of  June.  But  in  the  mean  while, 
kve  him  his  niece  Margaret,  sister  of  the  Earl 
[oucester,  in  marriage  ;  and  made  this  a  pretext 
dding  still  farther  grants  of  estates,  both  in 
and  and  Guienne.  By  the  day  prescribed, 
▼er,  Gaveston  embarked  at  Bristol ;  whither 
sird  had  accompanied  him.  But  the  indigna- 
>f  the  nobles  was  naturally  great,  at  hearing 
the  favourite  had  only  quitted  England  to  be 
Governor  of  Ireland,  with  ampler  powers  than 
»f  his  predecessors  in  that  oiSce. 
year  did  not  pass,  before  the  childish  fondness 
e  king  made  him  solicit  from  the  pope  such  a 
iasion,  as  the  latter  presumptuously  claimed 
tower  of  giving,  for  Gaveston  to  break  the  oath 
id  solenmly  taken.  The  permission  was  granted, 
the  exile  was  immediately  recalled ;  the  king 
df  crossing  the  country  to  meet  his  fa- 
ite  at  Chester,  and  conducting  him  in  ]309' 
iph  to  the  royal  residence  of  Langley, 
ertfordshire. 

»r  awhile  the  barons  were  soothed,  by  the  pro- 
I  of  Edward,  and  the  submissive  language  of 
iston,  to  suffer  this  breach  of  faith  to  his  parlia- 
But  the  imprudent  vanity  of  the  Gascon 
displayed  itself  as  offensively  as  ever ;  and  the 
[  partiality  with  which  the  king  permitted  his 
estions  to  overrule  every  other  counsellor's 
^,  made  it  evident  to  all  who  loved  their  coun* 
that  this  mischievous  flatterer  must  not  be  al- 
d  to  approach  his  weak  master's  ear.  The  ex- 
i^nce  of  Edward's  grants  helped  to  undo  his 
irite ;  by  making  it  necessary  to  summon  a  par- 
mi  for  aid  to  maintain  the  royal  household.  The 
M  knew  the  king's  poverty.  And  when  they 
led  to  attend,  so  long  as  their  enemy  should 
in  at  court,  the  king's  profusion  soon  dvoveYiua 
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to  such  straights,  that  he  was  fain  to  desire  Gaves-  n 
ton  would  withdraw  to  some  place  of  concealment  « 
His  wants,  and  his  alarm  at  seeingthe  barons  aceom-  v 
panied  by  numerous  followers  in  arms,  when  at   n 

length  they  chose  to  attend  his  summons,    k 
13^0.   impelled  the  king  to  resign  himself,  like  an   ij 

infant,  to  the  guidance  of  a  committee  of  n 
peers^  chosen  by  parliament,  with  the  title  of  Lords 
Ordainers ;  by  whose  ordinancesy  to  be  published , 
with  the  sanction  of  his  name,  all  grievances  were 
to  be  redressed.  ji 

They  proceeded  very  deliberately ;  taking  littk  ^ 
notice  of  Gaveston's  again  returning  to  court,  and  ^ 
receiving  farther  gifts  from  the  royal  domains.  Nor  jii 
did  they  interfere  with  the  king's  marching  an  army  |k 
into  Scotland  and  giving  the  command  of  it  to  hit  |l 
inexperienced  favourite.  But  when  they  had  drawn  jb 
up,  and  published  such  ordinances  as  they  thought  jj 

necessary,  it  appeared  that,  besides  general  % 
I3n.  i*6gulations,  such  as  the  important  one,  that   ^ 

a  parliament  should  be  held  once  every  year  i 
at  least,  they,  had  decreed  the  perpetual  banishment  '; 
of  Gaveston.  An  order  was  also  annexed  to  diii  ^ 
decree,  commanding  all  the  king's  subjects  to  treat  jj 
Gaveston  as  a  public  enemy ;  if  found  within  any  of  i 
Edward's  dominions,  English  or  foreign,  after  the  '- 
first  of  November  next.  I 

On  receiving  this  ordinance  the  king  complained 
bitterly  ;  and  entreated  to  be  spared  the  pain  and  , 
humiliation  of  yielding  to  such  interference.  But 
the  barons  were  firm;  and  neither  Edward  nor 
Gaveston  felt  strong  enough  to  resist  their  power. 
The  two  friends  separated  with  tears;  and  the 
favourite  withdrew  to  France.  There  queen  Isa- 
bella's father  would  have  cast  him  into  prison ;  had 
he  not  escaped  into  Flanders.  Of  wandering  in 
disgrace,  however,  he  was  soon  weary:  and  the 
Lords  Ordainers,  from  whose  irksome  presence  the 
king  bad  withdrawn  to  YoTk)\xeatdL,\^%^Q»t%  \S\^  cloae 
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)f  the  year,  that  their  infatuated  sovereign  and  his 
boUsh  companion  were  again  together.  The  barons 
vere  now  determined  to  trust  their  promises^  or 
ttths,  no  longer ;  but  gathered^  in  arms,  towards 
he  North  to  put  the  ordinances  in  force.  At  the 
lead  of  this  formidable  company  was  the  Earl  of 
[jancaster,  the  king's  cousin ;  being  son,  by  the 
ridow  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  of  that  Prince  Ed- 
iKMid,  who  had  borne  the  title  of  king  of  Sicily.  He 
raa  the  most  powerful  subject  of  the  crown  :  having 
mited  in  his  own  person,  by  inheritance  and  mar- 
■iage,  the  earldoms  of  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Salisbury 
ind  Derby,  as  well  as  Lancaster :  to  which  titles  an 
dmost  supreme  authority,  and  very  extensive  estates 
a  those  counties,  were  then  annexed.  His  father- 
in-law,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  was  very  lately  dead ; 
uid  had  made  it  his  dying  request  that  he  would 
nmsider  his  ample  possessions,  and  his  influence, 
u  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Almighty ;  to  be  em- 
ployed in  protecting  the  church,  and  his  fellow- 
tubjects,  against  the  aggressions  of  either  the  pope 
or  king.  He  had  farther  charged  him,  to  Usten 
in&L  particular  attention  to  the  advice  of  Guy,  Earl 
of 'Warwick ;  whose  experience  was  greater  than  his. 
b  was  in  compliance  with  both  these  charges,  that 
the  Earl  of  Lancaster  now  marched  with  Guy;  and 
took  that  prominent  situation  which  belonged  to 
him  amongst  the  Lords  Ordainers. 

At  their  approach  king  Edward  fled  by 
sea  from  Bamborough,  though  besought  with  ^^^ 
tears  by  his  pregnant  queen,  to  remain  with  her. 
It  was  to  place  his  favorite  in  safety  in  the  strong 
Cistle  of  Scarborough  that  he  deserted  her.     But 
the  castle  proved  ill   provided  for  a  siege ;   and 
GavestoD,  soon  after  the  king's  departure,  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  on  receivuis 
fiom  that  nobleman  a  solemn  promise,  that  he  should 
be  safely  conveyed  to  his  own  castle  of  WallingCoid; 
to  ttwait  there  the  terms  which  might  be  agt^edi 
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upon  between  the  king  and  the  barons.  But  at  a  ^ 
village  in  Oxfordshire,  from  which  the  earl  had  * 
turned  aside  to  visit  his  countess  in  DeddingUm 
castle,  Guy  earl  of  Warwick  carried  him  off  from 
the  attendants  under  whose  charge  he  had  been  left 
Gaveston,  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  had  been 
used  to  call  the  earl  of  Warwick  by  no  better  name,  }^ 
than  the  black  Dog  of  Arderne;  and  he  was  now  in- 
sultingly told,  that  he  would  find  the  dog  had  teeth. 
A  council  of  nobles  assembled  at  Warwick  condemned 
him  to  death,  on  the  ground  of  that  ordinance  whidt 
had  declared  him  a  public  enemy  ;  and  though  be 
begged  mercy  from  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  calling 
him  Gentle  Earl,  he  found  that  the  enemies  ha 
jesting  scoffs  had  made,  were  not  to  be  soothed  by 
humble  language,  which  was  too  plainly  nothing  but 
the  effect  of  terror.  Blacklow-hill,  an  eminence 
near  Warwick,  happened  to  be  within  the  earl  of 
Lancaster's  jurisdiction  ;  and  that  the  responsibilitj 
of  executing  the  sentence,  which  bis  party  had 
passed  upon  the  unhappy  favorite,  might  fall  on  tbe 
person  best  able  to  bear  the  king's  indignation^  Ga* 
J  jg  veston  was  led  there  and  put  to  death.  So 
'perished  this  thoughtless  young  man;. a 
striking  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  ungodly 
often  prosper  in  the  world  and  increase  in  ncheSf 
when  God  chooses  in  His  wrath  to  set  them  in  sUp^ 
pery  places,  that  He  may  ca^t  them  down  into  d^ 
struction,  as  in  a  moment  *^;. . 

After  this  severe  measure  the  Lords  Ordainen 
sent  the  king  word,  that  they  should  proceed  farther, 
uuless  the  terms  agreed  upon  in  the  last  parliament 
were,  henceforward,  faithfully  observed.  And  when 
two  papal  nuncios,  one  of  them  a  cardinal,  presented 
the  barons  with  letters  from  the  pope,  and  expressed 
their  readiness  to  interpose ;  the  barons  answered 
them  haughtily,  that  ^hey  were  unlettered  soldiersi 
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who  cared  not  to  see  what  the  pope  had  written — 
that  there  were  in  the  kingdom  honest  and  learned 
prelates,  whose  advice  they  were  ready  to  receive- 
but  that  they  would  not  suffer  any  Roman  courtiers, 
Dr  any  other  foreigners,  to  meddle  between  them  and 
dieir  sovereign,  on  any  pretence  whatever.  The 
English  bishops  came  forward  on  hearing  this ;  and 
when  they  undertook  to  mediate  between  Edward 
md  the  nobility,  it  was  seen  how  little  the  fondness 
9f  the  idle  and  thoughtless  for  each  other's  society 
teserves  the  name  of  friendship.  Instead  of  stipu- 
lating that  the  character  of  Gaveston  should  be 
cleared  up,  and  that  his  enemies  should  acknowledge 
him  innocent  of  various  disgraceful  charges  which 
they  had  brought  against  him,  such  as  defrauding 
bis  kind  master  of  money ;  the  bishops  found  the 
idng  mainly  urgent  to  have  Oaveston*s  horses  and 
expensive  trinkets  surrendered  to  himself.  To  this 
desire  the  barons  readily  yielded.  The  list  of  the 
kte  favourite's  plate  and  jewels  drawn  up  for  the 
king's  satisfaction  still  remains ;  and  the  enumeration 
of  the  various  articles  would  fill  a  side  of  a  modern 
newspaper.  Having  got  back  these  costly  toys,  in 
which  he  and  Gaveston  delighted,  like  overgrown 
children ;  and  being  much  taken  up  with  receiving 
presents  and  compliments  on  the  birth  of  his  son, 
afterwards  Edward  III.,  the  king  was  soon 
cheerfiil  again.  The  next  year  he  was  pre-  i^^^ 
vailed  upon  to  grant  separate  charters  of  par- 
don to  all  the  nobles  concerned  in  Gaveston*s  death ; 
after  which  he  and  his  queen  went  to  Paris  to  see  a 
coronation. 

Up  to  this  period  of  Edward  the  Second's  reign, 
the  barons  had  been  but  little  disposed  to  assist  him 
ill  keeping  Scotland  under  subjection.  Bruce, 
therefore,  had  gradually  driven  the  English  before 
him;  first  compelling  them  to  confine  themselves 
within  the  fortified  towns;  and  latterly  obtaining 
possession  of  those  towns  also,  either  by  surprising  ox 
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starving  the  garrisons.     Edinburgh  had  very  lately 

fallen  into  his  hands;  and  the  Engushgo- 

wis. '  vernor  of  Stirling  sent  Edward  word,  that  he 

had  been  constrained  to  pledge  himself  to 

surrender  his  important  fortress,  unless  relieved  by 

reinforcements  from  England  before  the  ^h  m 

June. 

On  hearing  this,  Edward,  being  at  peace  with  hii 
nobles,  collected  a  more  considerable  force  than  h« 
had  ever  before  been  able  to  assemble,  since  the  dxh 
persion  of  that  which  his  father  had  formed.  On  thi 
eve  of  the  appointed  day  he  arrived  within  sight  of 
StirUng  at  the  head  of,  at  least,  30,000  men.  The 
army  of  Bruce  might  not  be  much  inferior  to  l^ii  IB 
numbers  ;  but  was  very  much  so  in  its  appointment!! 
His  horse  especially  were  too  weak  to  stand  tht 
charge  of  the  well-mounted  knights  of  England. 
The  Scotch  king,  therefore,  stood  upon  the  defen* 
sive,  and,  making  all  his  horsemen  dismount,  he 
placed  himself  between  Stirling  and  the  £ngyel| 
army.  Before  the  latter  came  up,  he  had  caused  i 
number  of  narrow  pits  to  be  dug  in  the  ground  in 
his  front ;  over  them  were  laid  hurdles,  covered  and 
concealed  with  sods ;  on  which  a  foot  soldier  mig^ 
pass,  but  which  would  be  sure  to  give  way  to  the 
trampling  of  a  horse.  As  the  mist  cleared  off  in  the 
morning,  the  English  perceived  their  adversaiiee 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  ;  but  all  on  their  kneefc 
"  They  are  already  kneeling  to  beg  your  mercy  ;^ 
said  a  knight  of  Edward's  company.  **  Do  sot 
deceive  yourself,"  replied  a  northern  baron,  **  thoy 
are  begging  for  mercy ;  but  it  is  only  of  GrOD." 
.  For  awhile  the  English  bowmen  made  their  op* 
ponents  shrink  from  the  volley  of  arrows.  But,  ai 
Bruce  had  foreseen,  the  brave  gentry  of  Englaal 
were  impatient  to  come  to  close  quarters,  and  rushod 
to  the  combat^  charging  their  horses,  at  full  gallom 
across  the  plain ;  and  then  the  covering  of  the  jm 
gave  way  under  them,  and  l\i^  isiSL  of  the  foreino4  : 
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brought  their  followers  upon  them.  The  conse- 
q[uent  confusion  and  dismay  was  skilfully  taken  ad* 
vantage  of  by  Bruce ;  and  the  Scotch  gained  an  easy 
and  complete  victory.  The  plunder  of  the  English 
camp,  and  the  ransoms  afterwards  paid  by  the  nu- 
merous captives  to  recover  their  liberty,  enriched 
the  country  which  Edward  the  First's  ambition  had 
desolated  so  long.  And  his  less  guilty  son,  after 
having  shewn  his  troops  that  he  was  not  deficient  in 
personal  courage,  was  compelled  to  quit  the  field  ; 
from  whence  he  hastened  to  Dunbar,  and  returned 
by  sea  to  England,  almost  unaccompanied. 
Bruce,  being  now  entirely  master  of  Scotland,  would 

fjladly  have  come  to  terms  of  peace  with  the  English, 
(ut  as  Edward,  though  willing  to  treat,  refused  to 
SWe  him  the  title  of  king,  their  subjects  w-ere  con- 
onned  to  continue  exposed  to  the  calamities  of 
war,  till  the  pride  of  one,  or  both  their  sovereigns, 
should  be  farther  humbled. — The  Scotch  king,  who 
was  the  more  worldly  wise  of  the  two,  sent  his  bro- 
ther Edward  Bruce  to  Ireland  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous body  of  followers  ;  now  too  long  accustomed 
to  rapine  and  bloodshed,  for  returning  to  the  peace- 
fid  occupations  of  agriculture,  or  domestic  service, 
in  their  native  country.  The  state  of  Ireland  gave 
die  Scotch  considerable  reason  to  hope  they  might 
ivrest  it  permanently  from  the  English  crown.  The 
difierent  adventurers  who,  rather  than  the  kings  of 
England,  had  been  engaged  for  near  150  years  in 
efforts  to  subdue  its  unhappy  natives,  were  still  in 
reality  masters  only  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
coasts,  and  principal  towns.  The  rancour  which 
each  a  protracted  warfare  had  excited,  between 
the  Irish  and  these  invaders,  had  brought  each  to  a 
state  far  more  like  that  of  beasts  of  prey,  than  like 
the  proud  gentry  whose  quarrels  disturbed  the 
peace  of  England  or  France,  but  whose  love  of 
praise  frequently  checked  their  more  brutal  nass\oiv«« 
Hence,  the  setuementof  the  English,  or  ISoimsiXia^ 
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on  estates  forcibly  taken  from  the  natives  of  Ireland, 
having  been  followed  by  increased  wickedness  and 
misery  among  their  respective  descendants,  the  Irish 
most  gladly  received  Bruce's  offers  to  aid  them  in 
expelling  their  common  foe.     As  soon  as  the 
iii5.  *  Scotch  landed  on   the    opposite    coast  of 
Ulster,  Edward  Bruce  was  joined  by  the  dan 
of  the  O'Niels :  and  their  united  forces  advanced 
after  the  manner  of  North  American  savages,  burn- 
ing and  destroying  whatever  fell  in  their  way ;  espe* 
cially  where  they  were  unresisted.     The  devastati(m 
extended  into  Meath,  and  was  imitated  by  the  native 
Irish  in  several  parts  of  Leinster ;  so  that  the  site* 
1316  ^^^^  of  his  partizans  encouraged  the  Scotch  ge-' 
'  neral  to  take  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland. 

In  the  mean  while  England  had  been  visited  witb 
such  calamities,  as  put  it  quite  out  of  Edward^ 
power  to  send  over  any  considerable  force  in  aid  of 
his  Irish  partizans. 

Up  to  the  defeat  at  Bannockbum,  the  govern* 
ment  of  Edward  II.  had  not  been,  on  the  whole,  un- 
favourable to  the  happiness  of  the  English  nation; 
though  his  weakness  of  character  had  shewn  itself 
in  conduct  exceedingly  irritating  to  the  nobles,  anil 
had  brought  his  person  into  contempt  with  such  ai 
lived  about  the  court.  The  growing  commerce  df 
England  had  not  been  checked  by  any  wars  wiA 
the  chief  seats  of  trade  and  manufactures  on  diA 
continent.  And  the  king's  aversion  to  such  toils 
and  fatigues  as  he  must  have  exposed  himself  to,  W 
adopting  the  warlike  tastes  of  his  nobility,  had  ka* 
him  to  take  an  interest  rather  in  peaceful  occupa^ 
tions.  He  repeatedly  published  proclamations  m^ 
bidding,  under  severe  penalties,  the  holding  of 
tournaments ;  whilst  he  took  pleasure  in  encouragiqff 
shipping*;  afforded  liberal  protection  to  fordgi 


*  The  mariner's  compass  was  invonted  very  earlj  in  this 
turf.     Till  this  roost  useful  instrumeut  was  devised,  do  piM ' 
eould  tcJI  what  course  be  nvca  sleenn^  \  \^  >^«  ^\q^^  hia  the 
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merchants ;  and  claimed  the  protection  of  foreign 
goyemments  for  his  own  subjects  *.  He  is  the  first 
sovereign,  since  the  conquest,  who  is  mentioned 
as  paying  personal  attention  to  agriculture.  He  had 
also  issued  various  orders  in  favour  of  the  universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  which  were  then 
exceedingly  floiurishing  in  point  of  numbers ;  Ox- 
brd  alone,  being  said  to  contain  about  30,000  stu- 
dents. This  is  ten  times  as  many  as  it  has  at  pre- 
amt.  But  the  greater  part  of  these  scholars  were  not, 
ainow,  men  devoting  the  hours  of  manhood  to  study. 
They  were  mere  boys,  from  ten  years  old  and  up- 
wards, preparing  for  admission  into  the  numerous 
monasteries,  which  had  got  possessipn  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  country ;  and  which  held  out  more 
certain  meaiis  of  maintenance,  and  to  larger  num- 
bers, if  they  would  but  turn  monks,  than  any  other 
OiUing  could  offer.  These  crowds  of  boys  and 
youths,  were  lodged  in  hotels,  or  inns  f,  subject  to 
no  discipline,  and  frequently  disturbing  the  peace  of 
tbe  university  by  battles  with  the  townsmen,  or  be- 

hMvanly  bodies  from  his  view,  after  he  bad  lost  sight  of  land. 
Bat  tbe  magnetised  needle  of  the  compass,  directing  itself  to  a 
known  point,  enables  the  mariner  to  tell  the  quarter  towards 
#iiich  bis  ship  is  moving  when  neither  the  laud,  the  sun,  nor  the 
Nih  are  visible.  The  name  of  Admiral,  for  a  naval  commander, 
M  now  introduced,  being  an  imitation  of  a  title  in  use  amongst 
Kia  Arabs. 

*  No  less  than  ten  letters  are  stjll  extant,  written  by  Edward 
IE  to  tbe  emperor  of  Constantinople,  his  Empress,  the  king  of 
Nsilj,  and, other  powerful  personages  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
Moneating  them  to  take  measures  for  the  deliverance  of  Sir 
Bues  de  Argenteyn,  an  Englishman  unjustly  detained  in  capti- 
rilj  by  the  Greeks  at  Thessalonida.  The  king's  interference 
pnenred  this  gentleman's  release ;  but  he  only  camo  home  to 
Iflriah  in  tbe  battle  of  Bannockburn.  He  had  gratefully  de- 
voted himself  to  the  protection  of  Edward's  person ;  and  having 
iAdacted  tbe  king  safely  out  of  the  field  of  battle,  he  returned, 
ami  threw  himself  on  the  foremost  of  the  Scotch,  to  prevent 
UwirpaTSuing  his  sovereign. 

t  The  students  who  resorted  to  London,  to  attend  the  courts 
of  law,  were  lodged  in  like  manner ;  and  their  abodes  are  &XVV\> 
nwaaegnence,  called  Inns  of  court 

VOL.  //«  a 
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tween  students  from  different  divisions  of  the  king* 
dom,  who  regarded  each  other  as  of  different  natioiu* 
As  the  numbers  engaged,  and  the  fierceness  of  these 
battles,  sometimes  led  to  the  loss  of  many  Uves,  good 
men  became  justly  anxious  to  prevent  or  diminish 
these  glaring  evils.  Hence  some  benevolent  per^ 
sons  had  lately  begun  to  build  distinct  habitationi» 
such  as  we  now  call  colleses^  in  which  instructort 
and  their  pupils  might  reside  apart  from  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  At  Oxford,  Edward  him- 
self founded  Oriel  college,  for  this  purpose;  and  to 
Peter-house,  the  first  college  established  on  thii 
footing  at  Cambridge,  he  granted  permission  to  re-  L 
ceive  gifts  of  lands  and  houses,  without  impediment  i 
from  the  Mortmain  act. 

To  the  friars  and  monks  he  was  kind,  without 
wasting  upon  them  the  estates  of  the  crown.    But 
his  good  opinion  of  them  exposed  him  to  be  deceived 
in  weightier  matters  than  property.    The  following 
is  an  instance  of  the  profaneness  with  which  they 
ventured  to  employ  the  name  of  God  in  covering 
their  frauds ;  and  of  the  evil  effect  of  that  reliance 
on  their  word,  which  led  Edward  to  encouragCf  i 
when  he  must  otherwise  have  detected  their  ini-  ^ 
quity.     Having  made  an  offering  at  the  shrine  of 
St.  Alban,  in  Hertfordshire,  he  happened  to  move 
from  thence  to  Ely,  and  was  perplexed  at  finding 
there  another  shrine  of  the  same  saint.     Hii  per- 
plexity was  not  the  less  for  hearing  the  monks  of  I 
Ely  and  St.  Albans,  each  assert,  with  equal  positive-  i 
ness,   that  the  dead  body  of  this  popular  British  j 
martyr  *  was  in  the  shrine  belonging  to  their  re*  - 
spective  monasteries.     As  it  was  plain  that  both 
assertions  could  not  be  true,  the  king  told  the  Bishop 
of  Ely  that  he  must  have  the  shrine  opened;  in 
order  to  know  at  which  place  it  was  best  to  worship 
the  relics  of  the  saint.     It  does  not  seem  to  have  oc- 

•  See  page  55.  NoW 
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to  him,  that  if  a  body  should  happen  to  be 
in  eadi  shrine,  he  could  not  teU  whether 
was  the  true  Alban ;  nor,  of  either,  which* 
lonks  of  Ely,  however,  were  much  alarmed ; 
fter  some  demur,  they  agreed  that  the  king 
I  be  obeyed.  He,  the  bishop,  and  the  prior, 
iingly  attended  in  the  church,  whilst  Alan  of 
Qgham,  a  monk  skilled  in  goldsmith's  work, 
ded  to  draw  out  the  nails  and  unscrew  the 
which  fastened  the  shrine  together,  till  they 
to  a  coffer,  the  Ud  of  which  king  Edward 
with  his  own  hands,  and  found  it  so  filled 
coarse  shaggy  cloth,  that  there  was  no  room 
y  thing  else.  The  crafty  Alan  now  bid  the 
bserve  some  clots  of  blood  on  the  cloth,  *'  as 
'  says  another  monk  who  records  the  story, 
*  it  had  been  shed  the  day  before."  So  no 
it  had.  But  the  Ely  priests  d§clared  with 
^ice,  that  the  cloth  before  them  could  be  no- 
else  than  the  military  cloak  in  which  St. 
.  must  have  been  beheaded.  They  were 
;  enough  to  add,  that  the'fresh  appearance  of 
ood  was  the  work  of  God,  done  to  honour  the 
The  simple  king  was  as  confident  that  what 
K)ldly  said  must  be  true,  as  if  he  had  quite 
ten  their  late  positive  assertion,  that  the  shrine 
ned  Alban's  body.  He,  therefore,  the  clergy 
],  and  the  other  by-standers,  after  their  exam- 
ill  on  their  faces  to  the  ground ;  some  in  real, 
»me  in  pretended  amazement  at  the  supposed 
€•  The  scene  ended  with  Edward's  making 
r  offerings  to  the  saint ;  and  the  monks  gravely 
id,  whilst  their  deceived  monarch  said  to  them, 
OD  works  many  miracles  here,  for  the  sake  of 
garment,  believe  henceforward,  that  He  does 
ore  at  St.  Alban's  for  the  sake  of  the  very  holy 
which  rests  there." 

lides  the  king's  intentional  encouragemeut  of 
able  pursuit^  the  disagreements  between  \\\ta 
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and  his  barons  bad  prevented  his  being  able  to. 
get  their  consent  to  the  imposing  on  either  the 
agriculture^    or    commerce,    half   those    burdens 
which  had  checked  their  progress  in  the  prece 
reign.   And  he  did  not  feel  himself  strong  eno 
to  enforce  demands^  like  his  father,  beyond  tbd    i 
law.  i 

The  clergy  had  enjoyed  the  same  benefit  of  easier  a 
taxation ;  partly  on  account  of  the  king's  ccmscioui- 
ness  of  his  want  of  power,  and  partly  on  account  of 
his  being,  in  a  considerable  degree,  exempt  from  that  jj 
superstitious  deference  to  the  popes,  which  bad  i 
made  Henry  III.  submit  to  seeing  England  pillaged 
by  papal  exactions.  The  influence  of  the  popeii 
cotemporary  with  Edward  II.,  was  in  fact  very  infe* 
rior  to  what  their  predecessors  had  for  some  aget 
possessed.  This  diminution  of  influence  was  partly 
the  effect  o(  men's  reflections  on  the  evident  and 
gross  misconduct  of  those  predecessors.  But  there 
were  other  circumstances,  which  weighed  more  with 
minds  like  Edward's.  Pope  Boniface  VIII*  had 
been  arrested  by  order  of  Philip,  king  of  France; 
and  the  shock  which  his  haughty  spirit  received  front 
this  insult,  had  been  his  death.  Yet,  instead  of 
requiring  from  the  king  any  such  humiliating  penance 
as  Henry  II.  had  been  driven  to  undergo  for  causing 
the  death  of  Becket,  the  successor  of  Boniface  had 
acknowledged  that  Philip  justly  defended  the  rights 
of  his  crown.  And  Clement  V.,  a  Gascon  by  birthi 
being  notoriously  raised  to  the  popedom  by  Philip's 
intrigues,  was  less  regarded  as  sovereign  of  die 
church,  than  as,  still,  a  subject  of  the  French  kins; 
whose  dominions  he  never  quitted,  and  by  whom  he 
had  been  bound  down  to  very  severe  conditions, 
before  his  election  was  carried. 

Very  early  in  Edward's  reign  the  subserviency  of 

this  pope  had  been  exhibited  to  all  Europe  in  a  most 

disgraceful  light.    For  the  king  of  France  having 

hia  before  him  such  dvaxge^  a^jtBAu^t  the  wealthy 
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order  of  the  Templars  *,  as  were  at  once  too  horrible 
and  too  absurd  to  make  it  likely  that  either  be  or 
Ckment  thought  them  true ;  the  latter,  to  gratify  the 
king,  issued  a  bull  enjoining  the  different  monarchs 
of  Christendom  to  arrest  every  Templar  in  their 
domiaionsi  and  take  possession  of  all  their  property. 
And  when  no  credible  witnesses  could  be  found  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  king's  accusations,  the  pope 
sanctioned  his  putting  a  number  of  the  knights  to 
firiphtful  tortures ;  whereby  some  of  them  were  com- 
p^ed  to  cry  out.  We  conjfess  our  guilt.  For  when 
die  pain  was  past  endurance,  these  unhappy  vic- 
Iaii8  knew  that  no  other  cry  would  stop  their  tor- 
aeptors*-  And  yet  the  pope  was  obliged  to  acknow- 
ici^e,  in  the  pubUc  document  which  confirmed  the 
•bdidon  of  the  order,  that,  Whereas  strict  law  would 
not  justify  his  sentence,  he  proceeded  therein  by  his 
power  of  providing,  like  the  apostles,  for  extra- 
oidinary  cases. 

When  Edward  II.  received  the  first  of  these  bulls, 
he  wrote  forthwith  to  the  kings  of  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Sicily;  telUng  them,  that  he  13^07/ 
had  basn  desired  to  imprison  all  the  Templars 
fifing  in  his  dominions,  without  any  previous  trial. — 
That  he  could  not  but  attribute  this  evil  suggestion 
to  the  covetousness,  or  malice,  of  those  from  whom  it 
proceeded — And  that,  as  he  would  not  lend  a  ere- 
dfikms  ear,  to  the  charges  made  against  the  knights 
of  this  renowned  order;  so  he  besought  each  of 
diese  monarchs,  to  act  with  the  like  just  caution, 
tin  the  guilt  of  the  parties  accused  could  be  fairly 
proved.  But  though  he  thus  published  his  belief 
tbat  the  pope  was  either  deceived,  or  actuated  by 
criminal  motives;  some  new  adviser,  or  the  tempting 
thoughts  of  the  wealth  to  be  gained  by  assailing  the 
Templars,  soon  induced  Edward  to  change  his 
mind.    He,  accordingly,  dispatched  a  messenger  to 

*  See  Vol  I.  p.  474. 
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the  sheriffs^  throughout  England,  Wales,  and  Scot* 
land ;  who,  after  binding  them  to  secrecy,  gave  them 
letters  from  the  king ;  in  which  they  were  commanded 
to  collect  a  sufficient  force  against  the  morrow  of  the 
1308  following  Epiphany,  and  then  to  proceed 
therewith  and  arrest  every  Templar  within 
their  respective  counties,  and  take  possession  of  all 
the  property  belonging  to  the  order. 

In  France  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templan 
was  burnt  to  death ;  as  were  all  those  knights  who^ 
after  confessing  themselves  guilty,  had  re*asserted 
their  innocence  when  torture  was  over*  The  king 
of  England  had  too  much  humanity  to  imitate  these 
atrocities,  and  when  a  council,  held  at  Vieime  h 
France,  ordered  that  the  lands  lately  possessed  hf 
the  Templars  should  be  made  over  to  the  knighlji 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  afterwards  called  knightl 
of  Malta,  Edward  consented  to  give  the  latter  the 
manors  which  he  had  seized;  but  very  properly 
protested  that  he  made  this  transfer  of  the  land  Iqr 
his  own  free  choice ;  not  meaning  to  allow,  that  the 
pope  and  council  could  have  any  right  to  dispose  of 
estates  held  under  his  crown*  He  also  mercifully 
insisted  that  the  knights  of  St.  John  should  allow 
each  English  Templar  fourpence  a  day  *,  for  his 
maintenance  in  the  monastery  where  he  was  to  paei 
his  life  as  a  penitent.  Thus  ended  this  once  popup* 
lar  and  powerful  military  order ;  whose  professed 
devotion  to  the  honour  and  peculiar  service  of  Gh)B 
added  fearfully  to  the  guilt  of  the  dissolute  habits 
of  its  members,  however  innocent  they  might  be  id 
the  monstrous  offences  imputed  to  them  by  men^ 
who  would  have  thought  it  little  to  charge  them  with 
the  habitual  commission  of  any  ordinary  sins. 

If  Edward  was  conscious  to  himself,  that  sordid 

*  The  provincial  master  of  the  Templars  was  to  be  allowed 
28,  a  day ;  and  their  late  chaplains  were  to  have  3(2.  a  day  to 
buy  food,  and  20*.  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  to  purcnaM 
other  necessaries. 
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views  had  alone  made  him  yield  to  the  pope's  wishes^ 
and  join  in  condemning  the  Templars  on  insufficient 
evidence ;  whilst  his  milder  nature  had  shrunk  from 
imitating  the  cruelties  sanctioned  by  the  head  of  the 
Romish  church ;  this  must  have  given  him  an  ill 
opinion  of  the  papal  court ;  and  may  account  for  his 
resisting  many  of  its  proceedings  with  more  firmness 
than  he  exhibited  in  other  parts  of  his  conduct. 
Thus  when  Clement  had  given  one  of  the  papal 
courtiers  the  treasurership  of  York  cathedral ;  and 
summoned  the  English  ecclesiastic  who  held  that 
cffice^  on  the  king's  presentation,  to  appear  before 
lum,  and  answer  for  his  contumacy,  in  not  resigning 
it ;  king  Edward  sent  the  pope  word,  that  he  would 
not  allow  his  subject  to  attend  to  the  summons.  At 
mother  time,  when  the  pope  had  given  the  Deanery 
of  St.  Paul's  to  his  own  nephew,  the  archbishop  of 
Bourdeaux,  Edward  wrote  him  a  letter,  stating; 
that  whereas  there  were  duties  attached  to  this 
Mce  which  could  only  be  performed  on  the  spot, 
he  requested  it  might  not  be  bestowed  on  a  person 
who  must  intend  to  neglect  them ;  and  that  if  the 
duties  for  which  estates  had  been  made  over  to  the 
churchy  were  not  performed,  the  heirs  of  the  donors 
would  have  a  right,  by  the  law  of  England,  to  reclaim 
lhem«  In  this  case  the  king  afterwards  gave  way, 
mi  suffered  the  pope  to  heap  on  his  relation  several 
other  English  benefices;  besides  letting  him  hold  the 
Deaneries  of  Lincoln  and  St.  Paul's  together. 
.  There  were  other  cases  in  which  Edward  fpund 
Jiimself  unable  to  prevent  the  pope  from  making 
'English  bishops  by  his  own  authority  ;  but  the  king 
never  would  allow  the  bishops,  thus  forced  upon  him, 
to  enter  on  the  estates  attached  to  their  sees,  till 
they  had  publicly  and  formally  acknowledged  that 
they  received  their  lands  as  nis  gift,  and  that  they 
oitirely  renounced  all  pretensions  to  claim  them  by 
virtue  of  the  pope's  bulls.  He  required  this  acknow- 
ledgement and  renunciation,  even  where  it  had  been 
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at  his  own  request  that  the  pope  had  taken  upon 
him  to  set  aside  the  person  elected  by  the  Enguih 
chapter^  and  put  in  a  bishop  of  his  own  nomination. 
King  Edward's  partialities  particularly  temptei 
him  to  this  indiscreet  encouragement  of  papal  in- 
terference^ when  such  sees  were  to  be  filled  up  u 
were  most  coveted  by  his  courtiers.  Thus,  when  the 
monks  of  Canterbury  had  elected  Thomas  Cobharn^ 
surnamed  The  good  clerk,  the  king  petitioned  C3e- 
ment  to  give  the  archbishopric  to  Walter  ReynoUb^ 
Bishop  of  Worcester.    And  the  pope,  accordingki 
directed  a  bull  to  the  monks,  in  which  he  toU 
^313^'  them,  that  in  his  anxiety  to  have  the  mother 
church  of  Canterbury  well  filled,  and  with 
the  foresight  becoming  a  successor  of  the  Aposileiy 
he  had  resolved,  before  the  last  archbishop  diedi 
that,  whenever  a  vacancy  should  occur,  he  wouU 
himself  select  a  fit  person;  and  had,  therefore,  dete^  . 
mined  that  any  election  made  by  others  should  be 
void ; — that  he  understood  they,  not  knowing  of  his 
resolution,  had  elected  Thomas  Cobham ; — that  he 
had  no  personal  objection  to  the  man   they  had 
chosen ;  but  must  adhere  to  what  he  hsidprevioudf 
resolved  on  doing. — And  did,  therefore,  in  the  fut 
ness  of  his  power,  annul  their  election  ;  and  bestow 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  on  Walter  Reynolds. 
How  far  the  pope  was  from  being  truly  anxious 
to  have  this  important  office  filled  by  one  who  wouU 
zealously  perform  its  duties  soon  appeared,  from 
his  sending  Reynolds  unasked  permission  to  neglect 
or  violate  his  duty  as  archbishop,  in  various  particu- 
lars therein  specified;  as  by  trusting  the  care  of 
souls  to  youths  under  the  lawful  age;  andallowiitf 
forty  priests  to  hold  several  benefices  together,  m 
laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.     But  the  awfid 
disregard  manifested  by  the  pope,  in  declaring  this 
transaction  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  previous 
determination  to  look  out,  himself,  for  a  fit  person, 
appears  beyond  dispute  fiom  a  letter  afterwards 
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written  by  kins  Edward  to  the  college  of 
eurdinals;  in  ¥mich  he  expresses  his  obli-  1314^ 
gstion  to  the  late  pope,  for  having  attended 
to  his  earnest  reauest,  in  making  Reynolds  arch- 
bishop ;  but  complains  that  the  sum  demanded  by 
die  papal  court,  as  a  remuneration  for  this  attention 
to  his  mshes,  was  more  than  could  be  raised  from 
die   estates  belonging  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
The  king  adds,  that  he  understood  the  pope,  to 
eue  his  conscience,  had,  on  his  death  bed,  remitted 
all  debts  then  due  to  him ;  and  that  he  trusts,  the 
cardinals  will  let  archbishop  Reynolds  have  the 
Imiefit  of  the  pope's  intentions. 

The  Bishopric  of  Durham  was  the  subject  of 
similar  disgraceful  proceedings.    When  Edward  II. 
eame  to  the  throne,  Antony  de  Beck  was  bishop  of 
Durham ;  and  was  admired  in  that  age  for  being  the 
proudest  among  the  nobles  at  court,  and  a  bold 
warrior  in  the  camp ;  whilst  his  habit  of  profane 
simriDg  was  thought  to  give  life  to  his  conversation. 
Nor  was  his  character  only  popular  with  soldiers, 
whose  habits  he  imitated  in  peace  as  well  as  war. 
Gfen^nt  y .  who  knew  De  Beck,  liked  him  so  much 
aa  to  give  him  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem : 
whidi  though  but  an  empty  name,  was  esteemed  one 
oCthe  highest  honors  a  pope  could  bestow.     And  a 
writer  far  more  conscientious  than  pope  Clement, 
pauses  the  bishop  for  '*  greatness  of  spirit,''  shown, 
to  use  his  own  words,  in  behaving  '*  as  though  he 
BBght  do  what  he  would,  without  fear  of  rebuke." 
Of  this  indifference  to  the  restraint  that  fear  of 
Uame  imposes  on  many,  who  have  not  the  fear  of 
60D  before  theb  eyes,  De  Beck  gave  several  not- 
able examples ;  such  as  throwing  the  chief  tenants 
of  his  bishopric  into  jail,  for  telling  him,  that  though 
bound  to  defend  his  church,  they  were  not  obliged  to 
aid  him  in  an  invasion  of  Scotland.     His  bidding  the 
terce  borderers  in  his  service  besiege  the  ptiotv  o^ 
Vkabam  and  drag  the  prior  from  his  seat  near  t\ie  wax  , 
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which  even  they  shuddered  to  think  of  doing 
another  instance.  So  mistaken  are  the  viev 
right  and  wrong  which  will  prevail,  wheneve 
wherever  the  law  of  the  Lord,  which  ispetfed 
His  testimony/  which  maheth  wise  the  simple  *» 
fallen  into  neglect. 

On  the  death  of  Antony  de  Beck  the  king  t 
the  monks  of  Durham  to  elect  a  foreigner,  Ani 
de  Pisana,  for  their  bishop :  but  they  were  toll 
the  person  thus  recommended  was  actually  i 
age ;  and  naturally  prefered  electing  one  of 
own  body,  Richard  of  Kellaw.  Nor  did  the 
object  to  confirm  their  choice.  In  1316,  b 
Richard  also  died.  The  court  happened,  at 
time,  to  be  in  York ;  and  the  king,  the  earl  of 
caster,  and  the  earl  of  Hereford,  had  each  a  favc 
candidate  to  propose.  The  monks,  however,  tli 
roughly  threatened,  again  chose  a  brother  z 
Henry  of  Stamford ;  and  Edward  was  '  agaii 
posed  to  acquiesce  in  their  overlooking  his  ri 
mendation  ;  but  knew  not  how  to  resist  the  entn 
of  his  queen  Isabella,  who  threw  herself  oi 
knees  before  him  to  beg  that  he  would  procur 
insist  upon,  the  promotion  of  her  kinsman,-  ] 
De  Beaumont ;  a  Frenchman  already  posse 
preferments  in  the  English  Church.  Hem 
Stamford  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  visit  the  ' 
court  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  his  election, 
on  his  arrival  there,  he  found  that  Isabella's  brc 
the  king  of  France,  had  joined  Edward  in  re^ 
ing  the  pope  to  set  aside  the  choice  of  the  m 
and  confer  the  bishopric  on  De  Beaumont, 
powerful  intercession  left  the  friendless  Er 
monk  little  prospect  of  obtaining  justice;  bt 
pope  could  scarcely  have  been  aware  how  h 
posed  his  own  indifference  to  truth,  in  the 
which  he  issued  on  this  occasion.  Being  unal 
discover  any  thing  wrong  in  the  election  of  £ 

*  Fsaim  xiz.  7, 
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amfordy  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  annulling  it, 
John  XXII.  tells  king  Edward  that  his  pre* 
isor  Clement  had  especially  decreed  that  the 
f  Durham  should  not  be  filled  up  by  those  to 
1  the  right  of  electing  a  bishop  misht  others 
have  belonged. — That  out  of  his  fatherly  care 
le  said  churchy  he,  John,  confirms  this  decree ; 
iring  to  provide  it  with  a  shepherd  after  his 
beart." — ^And  that  after  anxious  thought,  and 
oration  held  with  his  brethren  the  cardinals,  he 
etermined  on  appointing  Louis  de  Beaumont ; 
a  to  whom  his  attention  had  been  drawn  by 
ving  his  learning,  as  well  as  many  other  advan- 
and  desirable  qualities. 
m  reading  this  bull,  which  is  still  extant,  the 
ian  turns  to  a  popish  chronicler  of  that  day, 
describing  the  consecration  of  De  Beaumont, 
ow  the  bishop,  not  understanding  Latin,  took 
itructor,  to  teach  him  to  pronounce  the  words 
IB  to  repeat  in  the  course  of  that  public  cere* 
;  and  that  being  impatient  of  the  mistakes  he 
himself  committing,  in  hiis  attempt  to  pro- 
e  the  word  Metropoliticse,  he  said  in  French, 
it  pass  for  said."  And  it  must  be  remembered 
;he  knowledge  of  Latin  was  then  not  merely  a 
1  accomplishment,  or  a  step  towards  studying 
nriptures  in  their  original  language.  He  who 
jrnorant  of  Latin  could  not  look  into  the  word 
D  at  all.  For  the  Scriptures  had  not  yet  been 
ited  into  either  English  or  French .  Nor  could 
company,  with  his  heart,  the  prayers  used  in 
hurch  ;  for  they  too  were  written,  and  offered 
•ad  in  Latin.  An  usage  still  continued  in  the 
\h  Church ;  notwithstanding  St.  PauFs  remarks 
the  uselessness  of  praying  before  the  people 
mgiie  which  they  do  not  understand  "^^ 
is  were  the  people  of  Durham  committed  to 
re  of  a  bishop,  wno  being  at  once  ignorant  of 

•  See  1  Cor.  xiv. 
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English,  the  native  language  of  his  flock,  and  of 
those  languages  in  which  the  word  of  God  was  stiU 
shut  up,  could  neither  give  instruction,  nor  receive 
it.  What  they  would  learn  from  the  example  of 
their  blind  shepherd,  may  be  imagined,  from  hii 
summoning  together  the  men  of  blood,  whose  vioknce 
was  then  making  the  northern  counties  miserabkf 
and  putting  himself  at  their  head  to  slay  the  arck- 
bishop  of  York ;  if  he  had  not  desisted  from  his  veiy 
proper  intention,  of  entering  the  diocese  of  Durham 
to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  Church.  So  large 
a  sum  seems  to  have  been  demanded  from  DeBeai^ 
mont  by  the  pope,  for  his  share  in  the  crime  of 
entrusting  a  portion  of  Christ's  flock  to  so  unfit  a 
pastor,  that,  even  five  years  after,  we  find  the  king 
^soliciting  John  XXIL  to  allow  the  bishop  of  Diu^ 
ham  farther  time,  for  paying  what  still  remained  doa 
It  is  said  of  the  children  of  Israel,  that  when  Utif 
Lord  slew  them,  then  they  sought  Him ;  they  rC' 
turned,  and  enquired  early  after  God  *•  But  king 
Edward  could  have  reaped  no  instruction  from  what 
was  passing.  His  eyes  saw,  to  no  purpose,  the  moit 
conspicuous  manifestations  of  the  Almighty's  power 
to  destroy  and  to  afilict.  Otherwise  he  would  have 
anxiously  sought  for  a  bishop  who  could  teach  him 
and  his  people,  to  return  from  all  their  evil  wayii 
and  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  God  ;  instead  of  con^ 
senting  to  receive,  much  less  to  ask  for,  such  a 
bishop  as  De  Beaumont.  For  this  appointment  had 
taken  place  amidst  very  severe  national  calamities. 
The  Holy  Spirit  invites  men  to  consider,  when  they 
witness  such  things,  whether  there  can  be  evil,  that 
is  misery,  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  ft 
and  if  He  hath  done  it,  mercy  and  judgment  han^ 
assuredly,  each  their  part  in  His  work.  When  Ae 
Lord  Cometh  out  of  His  place  to  punish  tlie  inhabit 
tants  of  the  earth  for  their  iniquity  X,  He  thereby 

•  Ps.  IxxviiL  34.         +  Amoa  ui.  ^.     X  \%^.  xviV  a\. 
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Sitteth  His  fear  into  the  hearts  of  those  an  whom 
e  will  have  mercy  ;  and  that  fear  is,  to  them,  the 
b^mning  of  wisdom.  Archbishop  Bradwardine 
must  have  gained  his  invaluable  share  of  this  true 
visdom  during  the  unhappy  period  of  which  we  are 
Bpeaking ;  and  as  his  faithful  manner  of  declaring 
wriptural  truths,  offensive  to  the  natural  pride  of 
aum,  was  listened  to  by  many,  in  Oxford,  with  de- 
l^t,  we  may  rejoice  over  them  also ;  as  permitted 
to  find  the  savour  of  life  unto  life,  in  the  scenes  of 
nAiery  around  them.  A  fuller  account  of  Bradwar- 
ttie  will  properly  belong  to  the  next  reign.  But 
Ae  detail  of  that  succession  of  calamities  which  now 
befel  our  country  would  have  been  too  painful,  with- 
ent  the  consoling  reflection,  that  as  some  traces  of 
dieir  beneficial  effects  became  visible  in  that  good  ' 
ttian  and  his  willing  scholars,  so  we  may  confidently 
trett  there  were  many  others  who  found  reason  to 
Mess  the  pain  or  sorrow  which  led  them  to  set  their 
Iftctions  on  things  above. 

"  The  harvest  of  1314  had  been  so  deficient,  that 
fte  king  granted  licences  for  the  importation  of  corn 
ftom  France.  But  by  the  end  of  the  following 
thnuary,  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  victuals  had  risen 
to  such  a  height,  that  labourers  could  scarcely  pro- 
eare,  by  their  earnings,  enough  of  the  poorest  food 
to  maintain  life.  Wishing  to  remedy  this,  the  par- 
liament passed  a  law,  fixing  the  highest  price  which 
idlers  might  ask,  under  forfeiture  of  all  they  had 
brought  to  market.  These  prices  were  as  follows  *. 
For  an  ox,  fattened  on  corn,  3/.  12s. ;  on  grass,  but 
H.  8s.  For  a  fat  two-year-old  pi^  10s.  For  a  fat 
Aeep  4fS.  without,  or  6s.  with  uie  fieece.  For  a 
good  hen,  or  four  young  pigeons,  Sd.  To  judge  of 
these  prices,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  rent  of 
land  about  Tunbridge,  was  in  settled  times,  ten 


*  In  this,  aiid  the  MIowid^  pages,  prices  are  given  in  mon^^ 
^t  our  tidies. 
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years  after  this,  9d.  an  acre  for  arable  land^  Is.  tot 

meadow^  and  3d.  for  pasture.  .And  that»  somewhat 

later  in  this  century,  the  wages  of  a  master  carpenter 

were  9rf.  a  day.  j 

The  attempt  to  oblige  sellers  to  forego  the  prices 

which  the  wants  of  their  customers  made  them  ready 

to  bid,  necessarily  increased  the  evil  it  was  intended 

to  remedy.    For  it  tempted  those,  who  had  spaiQ 

produce  by  them,  to  keep  away  from  the  markets; 

knowing  they  should  obtain  more  by  making  bai^ 

gains  privately  at  home,  whither  such  as  had  monejr 

and  wanted  food,  would  be  sure  to  follow  themii 

And  if  the  law  could  have  compelled  the  farmers  tQ 

bring  their  produce  to  the  market,  and  sell  it  at  tb| 

same  price  as  in  ordinary  years,  the  consequeim 

would  have  been  that  the  purchasers,  buying  $$ 

'    cheap  as  when  there  was  no  scarcity,  would  havQ 

used  what  they  bought  as  freely.    Whereas  high 

prices  partly  correct  the  evil  which  occasions  thenif 

For  they  force  the  consumer  to  take  especial  cam 

that  little  be  wasted ;  and  to  be  sparing  of  the  food 

which  he  purchases  at  so  dear  a  rate.     And  thUf 

the  provisions  which  would  ordinarily  be  consumed 

by  the  nation  in  seven  or  eight  months,  may  be  made 

to  last  for  ten.     It  appears  that  this  was  not  under* 

stood  by  the  parliament.  But  in  a  short  time  it  wa9 

found,  that' every  thing  became  dearer;  that  neither 

cattle  nor  poultry  were  brought  to  market ;  and  that 

pigs  could  not  be  fatted  for  the  lawful  price,  when 

corn  and  pulse  had  risen  to  SL  the  quarter.    As  for 

mutton,  the  wet  weather,  which  had  ruined  the  har^ 

vest,  had  destroyed  whole  flocks  of  sheep. 

The  following  summer  was  so  rainy,  that  reap* 

1315.    ^S  ^^^  °^^  begin  till  September ;  and  such 

com  as  had  not  been  destroyed,  was  got  in 

damaged.    In  the  case  of  a  scanty  crop  of  corn,,  the 

avarice  of  corn-dealers  is,  in  the  end,  beneficial  to 

the  people.    For  by  purchasing  the  corn  from  the 

grower,  to  store  it  up  till  ihe  i^rlces  become  still 

nigber,  they  do  thatwbacVia\>eii«^c^eivX.«3A\^?ii^ 
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mu»  officer  does  for  seamen^  shipwrecked  on  a  bar- 
fen  shore^  who  have  saved  but  little  provision.  If 
every  one  ate  as  his  appetite  urged  him^  all  would 
soon  be  consumed  ;  and  then  every  one  must  perish* 
But  the  officer  computes  how  many  days  must  pass 
before  they  can  hope  for  relief;  and  divides  tneir 
scanty  store,  accordingly,  into  such  portions  as  he 
can  continue  to  distribute  whilst  their  necessity  shall 
last;  though  the  very  first  day's  pittance  of  each 
may  be  thereby  reduced  to  a  quantity  scarcely  suf- 
ficient to  support  hfe.  But  in  Edward  the  Second's 
time  there  were  no  such  corn-dealers.  The  whole 
produce  of  this  second  deficient  harvest,  was,  there- 
ibre,  immediately  sold  to  the  consumers  ;  and  hence 
thouffh  prices,  in  consequence,  fell  a  little  at  Mi- 
diaeunas,  they  were  higher  than  ever  at  Christmas. 
A  parliament,  which  assembled  at  Lincoln,  j^„ 
nowrepealed  the  imprudent  law  of  the  former  1316. 
year.  But  corn  continued  to  rise  rapidly, 
and  was  soon  6/.  a  quarter,  or  equal  to  the  rent  of 
160  acres  of  arable  land.  The  gallon  of  small  beer 
also  rose  to  6d^  and  of  strong  beer  to  a  shilling  *• 

The  aldermen  of  London,  uninstructed  by  the 
fiulnre  of  the  parliamentary  attempt  to  keep  down 
prices  by  law,  commanded  all  brewers,  within  then* 
jurisdiction,  to  abstain  from  asking  quite  half  these 
prices  for  their  beer ;  and  at  the  same  time,  more 
prudently,  forbade  the  making  of  barley  into  malt, 
for  the  present.  And  the  cries  of  the  poor  induced 
the  king  to  write  to  his  sheriffs,  and  bid  them  endea- 
vour to  enforce  the  same  regulations  throughout 
their  respective  counties.  It  would  have  required  a 
hard  heart  to  resist  the  cries  of  the  poor ;  unless 
Edward  had  been  more  clearly  convinced,  than  we 

*  The  severity  of  the  famine  will  perhaps  be  best  understood 
by  considering  the  misery  that  would  arise  from  baying  these 
necessaries  raised  within  a  few  months  to  thirteen  times  their 
onlinarY  price.  For  it  seems  from  another  law,  pas&ed  \iiWi\ft 
rciniy  tbat  9».  a  gaarter  was  reckoned  a  fair  price  ioT  ^\k«%X\ 
Msomowhat  less  iban  a  penny  for  the  gallon  of  file* 
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can  suppose  him,  that  his  compliance  with  their  eft 
treaties  would  be  injurious  to  them.  For  the-  im 
happy  peasantry  were  now  perishing  in  counties) 
numbers ;  many  from  actual  starvation;  more  iromai 
infectious  disorder,  occasioned  by  the  unwholesonu 
food  to  which  they  had  been  reduced.  It  was  einei 
reported  that  parents  had  slain  their  own  offspring 
to  satisfy  the  desperate  cravings  of  hunger.  It  w« 
more  beUeved,  that  children,  wandering  from  home 
had  been  stolen  and  eaten. 

Nor  were  the  poorest  of  the  people  alone  dritei 
to  frightful  extremities.  Retainers  accustomec 
to  the  plenty  of  some  patron's  table  were  dri^ 
out.  For  the  nobility,  and  the  lordly  prelates,  cook 
no  longer  support  a  numerous  train  of  follower! 
The  persons  thus  dismissed,  at  such  a  time,  to  sed 
a  Uvelihood,  they  knew  not  where,  united  aoc 
became  bands  of  robbers.  This  again  drove  dn 
gentry  and  yeomen  to  arms  in  self-defence;  aw 
miserable  indeed  was  the  case  of  those  plunderer 
whom  they  overtook,  and  flung  into  prison.  For 
when  the  king  could  scarcely  procure  a  regubii 
supply  of  bread  for  the  royal  household,  who  wai 
likely  to  take  care  that  the  prisoner  should  be  pit) 
Tided  with  food?  The  hardened  jailor  knew,  tar 
cared  not,  that  the  wretched  men  delivered  into  hs 
custody,  were  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured,  by  dM 
famished  felons  with  whom  he  shut  them  up. 

Amidst  this  misery  Edward  had  still  the  folly  tl 
refuse  purchasing  peace  with  Scotland,  on  the  eas] 
condition  of  acknowledging  Bruce  to  be,  as  he  redi] 
was,  its  king.  And  Bruce,  on  the  other  hand,  dift 
satisfied  with  all  he  had  gained,  unless  he  conk 
force  his  enemy  to  own  him  what  he  was,  incurrec 
the  guilt  of  adding  still  farther  to  the  afflictions  a 
a  most  afflicted  people.  The  Scotch,  at  his  com 
mand,  crossed  their  borders  to  spoil,^  to  burn,  and  ti 
slay;  reckoning  there  could  be  littW* danger  in  pro 
Yoking  the  English,  now  l\iaX  {^miv^  ^XL^dvoeM 
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had  depriyed  them  of  their  wonted  strength  and 
courage.  Another  year  the  famine  still  pre-  |3^<^^ 
vailed ;  and  the  northern  counties  had  again 
a  double  share  of  the  national  calamities.  Such 
was  the  terror  produced  by  the  devastations  of  the 
Scotch,  that  the  bishop  of  CarUsle  obtained  leave, 
from  the  king  and  pope>  to  prepare  a  place  of  re- 
fiige  for  himself  and  his  successors  at  Horncastle, 
in  Lincolnslure ;  as  though  he  could  not  be  safe 
unless  he  had  the  Humber  between  him  and  Scot- 
land. On  the  other  hand,  the  Northumbrian  yeo- 
men, turned  desperate  by  their  sufferings,  made  head 
against  the  Scotch,  without  waiting  for  the  nobility 
to  lead  them.  The  invaders  fled  before  these  defend- 
ers of  their  country.  But  this  self-formed  army, 
having  no  authority  to  make  their  neighbours  sup- 
idy  them  with  victuals,  was  tempted  to  collect  food 
by  force  ;  and  there  being  no  persons,  whom  the 
crowd  respected,  to  maintain  order  among  them, 
they  quickly  proceeded  from  one  lawless  deed  to 
another.  This  brought  to  their  camp  every  outcast 
lobber,  who  could  join  them ;  and  entirely  forgetting 
their  first  object,  they  took  to  pillaging  the  towns  of 
their  native  county  with  as  unsparing  rapacity  as 
the  Scotch.  Louis  de  BeaumOnt,^  and  two  cardi- 
nak,  who  were  proceeding  with  much  state  to  in- 
stall burn  in  his  bishopric,  fell  into  the  hands  of  this 
host  of  robbers ;  and  the  prior  of  Durham  was 
obliged  to  employ  the  plate,  as  well  as  the  treasure  of 
his  monastery,  to  redeem  the  captive  bishop.  This 
equally  enraged  the  king  and  the  pope ;  and  Gil«- 
hert  Middleton,  the  leader  of  the  party  who  seized 
the  prelates,  was  taken  by  treachery,  and  hung. 
But  so  weak  was  the  government,  that  four  years 
passed  before  Northumberland  was  relieved  from 
this  terrible  scourge. 

More  favourable  seasons  would  have  removed  the 
finnine.  But  iti  the  north  of  England  many  ceased 
to  sow^  where  tbey  knew  that  foes  would  catx^  oS 
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the  produce.  A  murrain  also  fell  upon  the  cattle; 
which,  beginning  in  Essex,  spread  over  great  part  of 
England ;  and  was  of  so  deadly  a  nature,  that  iibt 
dogs  and  cats  are  said  to  have  fallen  down  and  ex* 

Sired,  after  eating  the  flesh  of  such  animals  as  died 
om  it.  This  visitation  terrified  the  herdsmen,  who 
in  their  unhappy  ignorance  sought  to  soothe  thft 
anger  of  God,  not  by  imploring  forgiveness  for  that 
past  sins,  and  help  to  amend  their  ways;  but  by 
quitting  their  peaceable  occupations,  to  go  and  fidtat 
the  enemies  of  Christ,  as  they  said,  in  Judaea.  ^mi| 
this  mistaken  object  numbers  of  them  reached  Ai 
South  of  France  ;  and  there  learning  that  Jerusalfli 
was  still  far  off,  these  poor  deluded  men  to<A  to 
murdering  the  Jews,  whom  they  found  in  numben 
about  Thoulouse.  For  this  some  were  executed  bf 
the  French  government,  whilst  others  got  bad^  to 
England  after  a  tedious  captivity. 

Famine ;  and  pestilence ;  a  plague  among  the 
cattle;  an  enemy  on  the  borders  of  the  country) 
and  an  army  of  robbers  roaming  within  it,  make  np 
an  awefullist  of  afflictions.  But  to  calamities  beycmi 
their  controul,  the  king  and  nobles,  unhumbled  by 
all  the  past,  added  the  miseries  of  civil  war. 

Edward  Bruce  had  been  defeated  and  slain  in  a 

great  battle  near  Dundalk,  and  the  English  a** 

1318    pendancy  in  Ireland  restored,  by  the  bravety 

and  activity  of  John  de  Bermyngham ;  who* 

the  king  of  England  rewarded  with  the  earldom  of 

Louth.    Whilst  the  barbarity  with  which  the  Scotdi 

desolated  the  north  as  far  as  York,  leaving  the  ashei 

of  smoking  towns  and  villages,  and  the  corpses  of 

murdered  women  and  children,  to  irritate  the  sur^ 

▼ivors,  had  roused  the  English  people  to  rally  round 

their  sovereign  in  such  numbers,  and  with  such  zeal 

as  enabled  him  to  drive  the  invaders  before  hinii; 

and  besiege  the  Scotch  garrison  in  Berwick.     But 

king  Edward  had  now  begun  to'^ffront  his  greA 

jjobiUty  again,  by  displaying  the  same  excessive  pa:^ 
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tiality  for  Hugh  Despenser,  an  English  gentleman 
ippointed  to  be  his  chamberlain  by  the  Lords  Or- 
damers,  as  he  had  formerly  shown  to  Gaveston* 
The  earl  of  Lancaster,  hearing  that,  if  Berwick 
was  recovered,  Despenser  was  to  be  made  its  go- 
vernor, withdrew  from  the  king's  camp  with  his  nu- 
merous  followers ;  by  which  the  royal  army  was  so 
weakened,  that  Edward  could  no  longer  hope  to 
focceed.  This,  however,  was  happy  for  the  nation, 
u  it  made  him  willing  to  listen  to  offers  from  the 
Scotch  king,  who  was  enough  alarmed  to  propose  a 
treaty,  without  insisting  on  naving  his  title  inserted. 
The  result  was  a  proclamation,  informing  the  people 
of  both  countries,  that  a  truce  for  two  years  had 
been  agreed  upon,  between  "  Edwurd,  king 
at  England,  and  Sir  Robert  de  Bruce  and  ^i^{g* 
his  adherents." 

The  earl  of  Lancaster  had  lost  much  of  his  popu- 
larity, by  withdrawing  from  the  camp  before  Ber- 
vkk.  Yet  the  jealousy  entertained  against  the  court 
&n>urite,  enabled  him,  soon  after,  to  draw  together 
fcrty  barons  and  earls;  who  affixed  their  seals 
to  a  document,  whereby  they  pledged  them-  ^321' 
sdves  to  unite,  for  procuring  the  banishment 
of  Hugh  D.espenser  and  his  aged  father.  A  quarrel 
ibout  an  estate  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  which 
Despenser  claimed  for  the  crown,  had  particularly 
irritated  the  lords  of  the  West ;  and  after  pillaging 
the  castles  and  estates  of  the  Despensers  in  Glou- 
cestershire and  the  adjoining  counties,  and  slaying 
aany  of  the  dependents  of  that  family  who  endea- 
Toured  to  protect  their  masters'  property ;  the  con- 
federates arrived  in  London  .with  an  army  powerful 
enough  to  force  the  king  to  submit  to  their  dictates  *• 

*  When  the  Despensers  afterwards  petitioned  for  redress^ 
ilwy  declared  themselves  to  have  been  robbed  of  38,000  sheep, 
8)00  horned  cattle,  .2400  pigs,  and  250  horses,  besides  large 
■tores  of  wine,  and  salted  provision.  The  laying  Ujp  oC  N«\Ti\.Q>t 
food  for  eMttJe  wae  ao  Utile  attended  to  as  yet,  thai  \l  w^^^iSor 
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A  parliament  was  then  sitting  at  Westminster;  be- 
fore which  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  and  his  friendly 
laid  various  charges  against  the  favourite  and  htsfii^ 
ther.  The  accusations  stated  very  sufficient  groooi 
for  complaining  of  the  excessive  and  undue  influeM 
which  the  king  allowed  them  to  have  over  his  cow 
dls.  But  no  particular  acts  were  offered  to  1M 
proved,  against  the  Despensers,  equally  heiooM 
with  the  violations  of  law  committed  by  their  nam 
sers,  in  attacking  private  property  as  they  had  jii 
done;  killing  persons  guilty  of  no  crime;  $ai 
bringing  up  an  army  to  overawe  both  the  king  aii 
parliament.  Indeed  so  conscious  were  the  Lanorii 
trians  of  the  unlawfulness  of  their  own  proceediDM 
that  having  obtained  an  act  for  the  perpetual  baniM 
ment  of  the  Despensers,  they  thougnt  it  necessary  41 
require  that  another  should  be  passed,  exemptiH 
themselves  from  all  pains  and  penalties  for  mm 
felonies,  to  use  their  own  word,  as  they  might  h 
charged  with  having  committed,  in  their  prosecutaoi 
of  the  Despensers.  Nor  did  the  king  dare  to  refiM 
his  assent  to  these  acts ;  though  he  had,  at  flnt 
replied  to  their  demands, — that  the  elder  Despenisl 
was  abroad  on  his  service,  and  the  younger  at  86i 
— that  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land  to  co0 
demn  any,  till  they  had  an  opportunity  of  answeriq 
their  accusers, — and,  that  he  himself  would  not  ida 
late  the  oath  he  took  at  his  coronation,  by  grantill| 
letters  of  pardon  to  notorious  offenders  against  th 
peace  of  the  realm. 

The  king's  objections  were  well  suited  U 

]32i*    make  the  Lancastrian  party  odious.     And  al 

insult  offered  to  the  queen,  who,  being  on  hti 

oult  to  keep  them  in  winter,  and  impossible  to  fatten  any  cattli 
except  whilst  grass  was  plentiful.  Hence  the  beef,  mutton,  aai 
oven  the  venison  was  all  killed  and  salted  before  the  aatttBn 
The  most  luxurious  households  lived  chiefly  on  salt  fbod,  -in 
eluding  fish,  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  "Even  in  May  \M 
elder  Sespenser  had  in  his  larder  600  flitches  of  baconi  80 
CMssea  of  cured  beef,  and  600  of  mtiVXou*  ^ 
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way  to  Canterbury,  was  refused  a  night's  lodging 
]B  Leed's  Castle,  gave  him  a  plausible  excuse  for 
nising  an  army  in  his  turn.  The  Despensers  then 
jmed  him  again ;  and  the  sentence  against  them 
waa  declared  illegal  by  the  prelates,  assembled  in 
eonvocation ;  because  all  the  bishops  present  had 
fvotested  against  it  at  the  time  of  its  passing.  The 
Mrl  of  Lancaster  had  also  now  exposed  himself  to 
meral  condemnation,  and  to  the  rigour  of  the  law ; 
^myitingthe  king  of  Scotland  to  invade  England 
Igain,  as  his  ally  in  the  war  he  was  determined  to 
mint»in>  It  presently  became  known,  that  in  his 
conespondence  with  the  Scotch,  he  had  even  taken 
filename  of  king  Arthur;  but,  whether  as  proposing 
t^ieign  over  England  by  that  name  is  not  certain. 
Hie  centre  of  the  kingdom  chiefly  suffered  from  this 
cifil  war.  But  it  soon  came  to  an  end ;  the  earl  of 
iMcaster  being  taken  prisoner,  and  his  party  utter- 
fy  routed,  in  a  battle  at  Borougbbridge ;  where  they 
ia  vain  looked  for  help  from  the  Scotch.  It 
cunot  be  wondered  that  the  king  had  him  ^^' 
condemned,  and  beheaded,  for  his  undeniable 
tiMson ;  but  it  is  sad  to  think  that  ambition  should 
tins  break  the  ties  of  kindred.  For  the  earl  and 
bia  sovereign  were  almost  each  other's  nearest  re- 
Ucms. 

Another  parliament  was  now  assembled  at  York, 
B  which  the  king's  partisans  again  predominated. 
The  acts  passed  to  the  injury  of  the  De-  ^ 
tensers  were  here  repealed,  along  with  all  the 
leitrictions  imposed  on  the  king  by  the  Lords 
Ordainers.  It  was  also  enacted,  for  the  future  be- 
nefit of  the  crown;  that,  henceforth,  no  ordinances 
QUide  by  subjects,  acting  under  the  authority  of  any 
commission  whatsoever,  should  be  of  any  force 
igainst  the  sovereign's  rights.  And  that  no  laws 
<QOuld  affect  those  rights ;  unless  treated  of,  and 
*<ieated  to,  by  the  king,  the  prelates,  the  baions, 
sod  the  commojjs  of  the  realm. 
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'  The  truce  with  Scotland  was  now  at  an  end.  Asi 
the  Scotch  had  again  begun  to  cross  the  borders  tm 
spoil.  The  king^  therefore,  summoned  every  mak 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  in  the  northeri 
counties,  to  aid  him  against  them ;  and  this  ordfli 
drew  such  an  army  around  him,  that  the  Scotd 
would  not  venture  to  meet  him  in  the  field  ;  so  tkil 
.  he  advanced,  almost  unresisted,  as  far  as  th 
^^'  Forth.  But  the  Scotch  had  driven  off  theil 
cattle  ;  and  the  English  army  was  so  numerous  ^ 
it  could  not  subsist,  on  the  little  thev  left  behind 
Hence  Edward  soon  found  himself  obliged  to  retii 
as  rapidly  as  if  he  had  been  beaten.  The  Scotd 
hovered  on  his  rear  as  he  quitted  their  country* 
and  so  alarmed  him  by  a  night  attack,  in  which  I 
small  party  had  nearly  penetrated  to  his  tent,  dit 
he  changed  his  retreat  into  a  flight;  and  was  par 
^  .  sued,  by  his  indefatigable  foes,  to  the  gates  0 
^'*'  York.  In  an  age  when  successful  bravery  w« 
held  in  far  greater  fespect  than  either  goodnL  0 
wisdom,  and  cowardice  more  abhorred  than  any  m 
this  humiliating  conclusion  of  a  campaign,  which  lb 
king  had  begun  at  the  head  of  an  unusually  lai^ 
army,  being  the  second  instance  of  a  similar  faihito 
on  his  part,  made  him  more  unpopular  with  his  sab 
jects,  than  years  of  misrule,  or  tyranny,  would  haf 
done. 

He  was  also  so  unhappy  as  to  have  made  bitte 
enemies  of  two  able  and  intriguing  prelates,  Joh 
Stratford,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Adam  Orletoi 
bishop  of  Hereford.  Both  had  been  Edward! 
agents  at  the  papal  court ;  and  had  there  accepted 
from  the  pope,  the  appointment  to  their  respecdf 
bishoprics;  though  Stratford  knew  the  king  ii 
tended  Winchester  for  his  chancellor,  Baldock ;  an 
Orleton  was  actually  commissioned  to  request  th 
pope's  interference,  with  the  chapter  of  Herefon 
for  Dr.  Charleton.  For  thus  repaying  his  conf 
dence  with  treachery  j  tYieAdngWdi  %\\^\^l^  rebuke 
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diem;  had  remonstrated  with  the  pope;  and  had 
expressed  a  resolution  to  prevent  their  taking  pos- 
session of  their  sees.     But  after  irritating  them,  by 
this  opposition  to   their  preferment,  he  had  soon 
given  way ;  and  had  since,  with  his  usual  impru- 
oent  easiness,  restored  them  to  favour,  and  trusted 
diem  with  the  management  of  his  interests  at  foreign 
ODurts.     But  conscious  of  having  wronged  the  king, 
die  thoughts  connected  with  him  were  painful  to 
diar  minds.     Orleton,  who  had  behaved  the  worst, 
ibd  been  the  most  freely  forgiven,  must  have  felt 
Wb  conscience  smite  him,  at  every  renewed  instance 
of  his  indulgent  master's  kindness ;  and  as  the  coals 
^fire  thus  heaped  upon  his  head  found  a  heart  too 
fitfd  to  be  melted  to  repentance,   they  did    but 
karden  it ;  making  him  first  abhor  himself,  and  then 
Us  benefactor.     He  had  been  at  the  earl  of  Lan- 
Cister's  ear,  urging  him  on  against  his  sovereign ; 
sod  had  supplied  the  king's  enemies  with   arms. 
\  Sor  this  participation  in  the  late  rebellion,  he  was 
lecused,  before  the  parliament,  of  treason.   But  the 
.  kmg,  whilst  desirous  to  keep  the  bishops  from  join- 
isg  Lancaster,  had  assented  to  laws,  whereby  he 
give  up  much  of  that  authority  over  the  clergy, 
which  Henry  II.  had  struggled  so  hard  to  maintain*. 
By  these  recent  laws  persons  in  holy  orders  were  de- 
dared  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  laymen,  in  all 
natters  concerning  life  and  limb.     This  exemption 
'  Bishop  Orleton,  therefore,  claimed.    And  when  the 
jadges  would  have  compelled  him  to  stand  his  trial 
before  them,  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  York, 
tad  Dublin,  accompanied  by  ten  bishops,  entered 
-  the  court,  with  their  crosses  borne  on  high,  and  led 
:  him  away.     He  thus  escaped  being  punished  in  his 
person.      But   the    question,  whether  his  tempo- 
i  ndities  were  not  forfeited,  was  carried  before  a 
I  Herefordshire  jury ;  and,  on  their  verdict,  Edward 
I  took  possession  of  the  estates  of  his  see. 

*  See  VoL  I.  p.  382. 
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The  elder  Despenser  had  now  been  made  earl  a 
Winchester ;  the  younger  was  married  to  the  kiiu^i 
niece;  and  their  enemies  seemed  entirely  subdued; 
so  that  their  power  might  have  been  thought  vaj 
firmly  secured.  Nor  could  the  conclusifln 
13^. '  ^^  ^  second  truce  with  Scotland,  for  thirteen 
years,  be  otherwise  regarded  by  the  majo* 
rity  of  the  nation,  than  as  very  creditable  to  tfaeir 
administration.  But  this  prosperity  made  the  fiir 
vourite  more  haughty  than  ever,  which  led  to  hisez« 
asperating  the  proud  by  insults,  wherever  he  moved^ 
Amongst  others  he  exceedingly  irritated  the  queen, 
by  making  her  feel  that  her  husband  was  very  likdj 
to  pay  but  little  attention  to  her  requests,  unlea 
she  would  condescend  to  ask  him  to  second  them* 
Whilst  the  angry  thoughts  which  this  arrogance  et» 
cited  were  rankling  in  her  breast,  other  af&onts  fbt 
lowed,  which  she  attributed  to  Despenser's  desire  of 
htimbling  her.  Philip  V.  of  France  was  succeeded 
by  Chanes  IV.  Both  were  brothers  of  queen  Im- 
bella;  but  the  weakness  of  the  English  governmenl 
tempted  Charles  to  seek  occasion  of  quarrel  wift 
king  Edward  ;  and  the  misbehaviour  of  one  of  tin 
latter's  ofiSicers  in  Guienne,  was  hastily  seized  by  die 
French  monarch  as  a  pretext  for  invading  that  pro- 
vince. The  king  of  England  remonstrated  against 
this,  and  engaged  to  correct  any  wrong  committed 
by  his  subject;  but  hearing  that  the  territorifli 
which  had  so  long  been  held  by  his  ancestors  io 
France,  were  overrun  by  king  Charles's  forces ;  and 
being  conscious  of  his  inability  to  cope  with  the 
French  power  on  the  continent,  he  determined  tiQ 
make  reprisals  nearer  home.  Commissions  werCi 
therefore,  issued  by  Edward,  authorizing  his  admt 

rals  to  seize  all  the  French  vessels  they  could 
,3^^*   find  in  the  channel ;  and  enjoining  others  to 

arrest  the  persons,  and  take  possession  of  the 
estates  of  all  Frenchmen  residing  in  England. 
These  orders  extended  to  t\ie  ^VLvvxe  of  pnoriei 
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nibject  to  French  monasteries ;  and  they  expressly 
included  the  natives  of  France  in  attendance  upon 
the  queen,  amongst  the  persons  to  be  arrested. 
This  measure  was  quickly  succeeded  by  a  procla* 
mation,  stating,  that  whereas  the  king  feared  lest  the 
castles  belonging  to  the  queen  should  be  insuffi- 
dently  guarded,  he  thereby  commanded  her  officers 
to  surrender  up  all  the  manors,  parks,  and  fortified 
places,  which  he  had  previously  bestowed  upon  her ; 
and  from  which  she  drew  her  income,  and  the 
means  of  maintaining  her  household  *• 

About  this  time  bishop  Orleton  had  become  her 
adfiser ;  and  she  not  only  concealed  her  anger  at 
these  proceedings,  though  a  woman  of  fierce  pas* 
nons ;  but  affected  great  zeal  for  the  king's  service. 
From  this  supposed  zeal  Edward  thought  he  might 
derive  advantage ;  being  persuaded  by  Stratford 
bishop  of  Winchester,  in  whom  he  still  imprudently 
placed  confidence,  that  Isabella  would  be  able  to 
induce  her  brother  Charles  IV.  to  desist  from  keep- 
bg  ^KMisession  of  Guienne.  The  queen  was  accord- 
ii^y  sent  to  Paris ;  that  she  might  mediate 
between  the  two  sovereigns  of  France  and  13^^  ' 
England.     But  no  sooner  had  she  arrived 

*  It  required  a  very  large  extent  of  landed  property  to  sup- 
ply tnj  coDsiderable  expenditure,  v^hen  the  revenues,  derived 
uim  estates,  arose  chiefly  (see  p.  80)  out  of  fines.  And  the 
Bimber  of  dependants  who  lived  upon  the  great,  in  those  days, 
Me  their  household  expenccs  much  higher  in  proportion  than 
tkeyarenow.  For  snch  a  crowd  would  be  idle;  and,  being 
^k,  they  would  be  dishonest  as  well  as  wasteful.  That  the 
(Wl  of  Lancaster's  servants  were  both,  can  hardly  be  doubted  ; 
fcr  his  steward's  account,  for  the  year  1313,  contains  a  charge  for 
^OOlbs.  of  tallow-candles,  besides  1700  lbs.  of  wax  and  turpen- 
Use  for  torches.  The  consumption  of  wine  in  his  family  is 
pit  down  at  369  pipes  of  red,  and  two  of  white  in  the  same  year. 
Aitogether  he  expended  that  year  21,9272.  in  modern  money ; 
Mtny  all  of  which  went  in  eating,  drinking,  and  cloaths.  And 
t^atatime  when  wine  cost,  as  appears  from  the  same  ac- 
coast,  rather  less  than  IL  10s.  a  pipe  in  the  same  mone^,  TVv^ 
Qpence  of  his  stud  and  the  servants'  wages  are  thrown  logel\\«t 
ndgrone  bemd,  said  amount  only  to  9421,  in  the  same. 
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there  than  she  gathered  round  her  such  partizans  of 
the  Earl  of  Lancaster^  as  had  either  been  banished, 
or  fled  across  the  seas.    Among  these  was  Roger 
Lord  Mortimer  of  Wigmore,  who  having  been  tam 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Boroughbridge^and  confined 
in  the  Tower,  had  lately  made  nis  escape  from  thence. 
He  thirsted^  as  eagerly  as  queen  Isabella,  to  be  re- 
venged on  the  Despensers ;  and  their  participadon 
in  this  malignant  feeling  became  a  bond  of  unkm 
between  them*     But  the  way  of  the  tvicked  seduceA 
them  to  greater  guilt.    The  purposes  for  which  the 
queen  and  Lord  Mortimer  met,  were  hateful  in  the 
sight  of  God  ;  and  He  gave  them  up  to  the  erfl 
imaginations  of  their  own  hearts.    For  a  while,  hoW" 
ever,  their  wickedness  was  hid  from  men.    King 
Edward's  younger  brother,  the  Earl  of  Kent,  who 
had  been  sent  to  Paris,  by  him,  on  the  same  bmi- 
ness  as  Isabella,  thought  she  had  acted  a  faithful 
part,  in  persuading  Charles  IV.  to  send  over  a  pro- 
mise  of  eventually  restoring  Guienne ;  provided  the 
King  of  England  would   come  to  France,  and  pe^ 
form  homage  for  his  continental  inheritance.    Tc 
this  condition  Edward  assented ;  and  ordered  letten 
to  be  sent  to  all  parts  of  bis  kingdom,  by  wav  ol 
summoning  those  whom  he  wished  to  attend  nin 
abroad.     The  Ust  of  persons,  thus  especially  invitee 
to  accompany  their  sovereign,  and  to  grace  his  coar 
in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  king  in  Europe,  af 
fords  remarkable  evidence  how  much  he  preferrec 
the  society  of  supple  dependents,  who  would  no 
venture   to  contradict  a  monarch,  to  that  of  th 
spirited  English  nobles,  accustomed  to  let  him  bea 
their  opinions,  whether  palatable  or  not.     Except 
ing  the  earl  of  Leicester,  whom  it  was  dangerous  fc 
leave  behind,  being  the  brother  and  heir  of  the  be 
headed  earl  of  Lancaster,  the  list,  and  it  is  al(»i| 
one,  is  chiefly  filled  with  such  humble  names,  tba 
John  of  Amwell,  parson  of  West  Rasen,  occume 
quite  a  conspieuouB  BituatVotv  Qcaioik%%X.  ^^\£i.  ^ithfi 
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tke  fear  of  treachery^  however^  or  a  sudden  attack 
of  real  illness,  made  Edward  change  his  purpose, 
vhen  he  and  his  train  had  got  in  sight  of  Dover. 
And  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was,  accord- 
ipgly^  commissioned  to  make  his  excuses  to  ^°^'  ^' 
kicig  Charles. 

The  artful  devices  of  Edward's  personal  enemies 
had  now  begun,  if  not  before,  to  guide  the  mea« 
tures  of  the  French  court.  A  reply  was  speedily 
returned,  stating  that  the  king  of  England's  son 
would  be  accepted  to  do  homage  instead  of  his  fa- 
ther, provided  the  latter  would  make  over  to  this 
young  prince  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine.  With  this 
proposal  the  faithless  bishop  of  Winchester  urged 
the  king  to  comply ;  and  his  advice  was,  in  this  in- 
stance, too  agreeable  to  Despenser  not  to  receive 
his  warm  support.  For  the  favorite  was  well  aware, 
that  to  accompany  the  king  to  Paris  would  be  to 
put  himself  in  the  power  of  Isabella ;  whilst  to  stay 
in  England  without  him  would  be  to  put  himself  at 
the  mercy  of  the  barons.  To  Edward  himself  the 
cession  required  seemed  little  more  than  the  surren- 
der of  a  name;  inasmuch  as  his  son,  being  but 
twelve  years  old,  must  continue,  for  at  least  some 
years  longer,  subject  to  his  controul.  He,  - 
therefore,  formally  yielded  up  the  duchy  ^^' 
without  taking  time  to  consult  any  persons  but  those 
around  him ;  and  the  young  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  was 
tent  off  in  haste  to  France. 

But  when  the  homage  had  been  performed,  and 
week  after  week  passed  away,  without  the  Queen  or 
Prince's  preparing  to  return,  the  king  of  England 
began,  too  late,  to  suspect  that  he  had  been  duped 
by  false  promises,  craftily  devised  to  draw  from  him, 
at  once,  the  surrender  of  his  French  territories,  and 
of  liis  son  and  heir.  This  suspicion  was  painfully 
confirmed  by  a  letter  from  the  king  of  France,  de- 
claring that  his  sister  Isabella  was  prevented  froin. 
returning  to  England,  by  her  fear  of  HugYvIi^s^iLV- 
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fler-s  designs  against  her  life.  On  receiving  this  no* 
tification^  Edward  wrote  to  the  king  of  France,  to 
Uie  pope,  to  his  queen,  and  his  son»  and  to  every 
person  on  ihe  continent,  whom  he  could  think  likely 
to  be  moved  to  interpose  usefully  in  his  favour.  In 
hisi  letter  to  the  queen  he  appealed  to  her  own  con- 
science, whether  the  friendly  terms  on  which  she 
had  lived  with  Despenser,  up  to  the  time  of  her  de- 
parture, did  not  prove  that  she  had  really  no  such 
fears  of  him,  as  were  now  alleged ;  and  whether  be 
himself  had  ever  behaved  to  her  Uke  a  cruel,  or  a 
harsh  husband?  To  his  son,  the  king  used  the 
language  of  an  affectionate  parent ;  saying  nothing 
that  might  lead  the  boy  to  think  ill  of  his  mother, 
but  bidding  him  remember  his  promise,  that  he 
would  remain  no  longer  in  France  than  was  necessary; 
and  charging  him,  as  he  valued  a  father's  blessing, 
to  hasten  his  return  homeward.  But  the  queen  had 
strayed  too  far  from  the  path  of  duty,  to  be  easily 
won  back.  It  was  now  notorious  to  all  Paris,  that 
she  was  leading,  with  Lord  Mortimer,  the  life  of  an 
adulteress.  Henceforward  she  hated  her  husband^ 
because  the  thoughts  of  him  were  inseparably  united 
with  the  stinging  consciousness  of  her  own  guilt. 
To  her  son  she  affected  to  give  free,  permission  to 
return  to  bis  father  if  he  would.  But  she  persuaded 
the  boy,  that  his  departure  would  distract  her  with 
grief;  and  that  Despenser  was  their  common  enemyi 
In  the  Earl  of  Kent,  she  seems  to  have  found  n 
prince  of  as  weak  understanding  as  the  king,  hb 
brother  ;  and  ready,  from  jealousy  of  the  favourite^s 
influence,  to  join  in  any  schemes  for  removing  De- 
spenser from  about  the  king's  person.  The  pope, 
however,  was  moved  by  Edward's  just  complaints, 
and  remonstrated  so  strongly  with  the  king  of  Fraqpei 

as  to  induce  him  to  desire  his  sister  would 
fm    w^tl^^^^^  ^^^^  Paris  to  Hainault,  in  Flanders; 

whither  she  and  Lord  Mortimer  accordingly 
conducted  the  Duke  of  Aq^uVlaVxie* 
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The  wickedness  of  Isabella  could  not  be  hid  from 
the  Count  of  Hainault ;  and  being  a  parent^  he  must 
have  felt  some  natural  horror^  at  observing  a  mother 
take  advantage  of  her  child's  unsuspicious  confidence 
in  her  affection^  to  seduce  him  into  rebellion  against 
his  injured  father.  But  when  this  artful  woman  put 
before  the  count  the  prospect  of  seeing  bis  own 
daughter  become  Queen  of  England^  his  ambition 
made  him  give  way  to  the  temptation ;  and  he  con* 
^nted  to  incur  the  guilt  of  abetting  her  iniquitous 
prmects.  Prince  Edward  was  accordingly  betrothed 
to  Jrhilippa  of  Hainault ;  and  his  father-in-law  sup- 
plied Isabella^  in  return,  with  money,  and  2000 
armed  horsemen,  that  she  might  be  enabled  to 
))^gin  the  war  against  her  husband  and  sovereign 
forthwith.  By  his  influence  she  was  also  provided 
with  shipping;  and  being  joined  by  the  earlof  Kent^ 
and  other  disaffected  Englishmen  and  exiles  from 
France,  the  queen,  still  taking  her  son  with  her,  set 
sail  for  the  invasion  of  England,  with  so  small  an 
annament  as  might  easily  have  been  beat  off  by  the 
fleet,  which  king  Edward  had  prepared  to  guard 
the  coast. 

But  the  belief  that  their  sovereign's  wife  and  bro- 
ther, could  have  no   worse  intentions  towai*ds  him 
than  the  barons,  who,  earlier  in  his  reign,  put  his 
first  favourite  to  death ;  and  the  prevailing  wish  to 
see  Despenser  humbled,  or  even  brought,  like  Ga« 
veston,  to  the  scaffold ;  prevented  the  king's  officers 
from   serving    him  with    fidelity  in  this  struggle. 
His  fleet  had  been  prudently  ordered  to  watch  the 
mouth  of  the  Orwell ;   but  it  withdrew  from  its  ap- 
pointed  station,    as  if  purposely   to  avoid  g^    ^a 
opposing    Isabella  and  her  partizans ;  who 
landed  there  a  day  or  two  after  its  departure. 
.  When  this  news  reached  the  king,  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  offering    1000/.  to  whosoever  should 
arrest  Lord  Mortimer,  or  bring  in  his  head  \  t\ve  ^^vdi 
Iford  Mortimer  being  already  a  convicVe^  VtaiXox. 
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But  whilst  he  commanded  his  subjects  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  invaders  of  their  country^  Edward 
strictly  enjoined  them  to  do  no  hurt  to  his  wife,  his 
son,  or  his  brother;  whom  he  delicately  spoke  of 
as  only  misled  for  awhile.  A  few  days  after^  the 
king  received  intelligence,  that  Robert  de  Wattevilfei 
whom  he  had  commissioned  to  array  the  men  of 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  against  his  enemies; 
had  joined  the  queen,  and  placed  his  levies  at  bet 
disposal.  That  his  remaining  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Norfolk,  had  taken  the  same  side;  and  that  the  pri- 
mate Reynolds,  was  sending  the  queen  money  *• 

Thus  deserted  and  betrayed,  the  king  could  no 
longer  trust  any  persons,  but  those  whom  he  knew 
to  be  convinced  that  the  Queen's  success  would  be 
their  ruin.  He,  therefore,  left  London  for  the  west, 
where  the  Despensers  had  strongly  fortified  theit 
castle  at  Caerphilly,  and  where  his  favourite's  father, 
the  Earl  of  Winchester,  held  the  government  of 
Bristol.  The  king's  departure  from  London  was 
immediately  followed  by  an  insurrection  of  the  popu* 
lace,  who  seized  the  loyal  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
pulling  off  his  armour,  put  him  to  death.  His  priesdy 
vestments  would  have  been  a  safer  dress.  The  ar- 
mour the  bishop  wore  had  an  air  of  defiance,  that 
ill  suited  a  minister  of  peace,  and  showed  him  pre- 
pared to  act  in  the  most  direct  opposition  to  his 
heavenly  Master's  comjnands  f .  The  Londoners 
having  displayed  this  hostile  temper  towards  the 
king's  friends,  his  opponents  were  at  liberty  to  push 
on  westward,  in  pursuit  of  him,  without  delay.  But 
they  began  to  perceive,  that  they  had  by  no  means 
all  the  same  object.  Most  of  the  nobility,  who  had 
joined  the  queen  since  her  landing,  had  done  it 
under  the  belief,  that  she  would  gladly  live  with  the 
king  again,  provided  the  Despensers,  whom  she  and 
they  hated  alike,  were  permanently  banished,  or  put 

♦  Seep.  128.  f  See  Matt.  v.  38^40, 
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to  death.  But^  ^hen  they  found  that  she  was  no  less 
an  enemy  to  the  king  himself^  than  to  thefavouritei 
they  thought  her  enmity  unreasonable ;  and  were 
i  disposed  to  insist  on  her  acquiescing  in  a  change^ 
I  which  should  extend  no  fartiier,  than  to  place  the 
i  king  under  a  strict  control  by  parliament.  Herei 
[  however,  bishop  Orleton  came  forward,  and  imposed 
^  upon  the  deliberating  barons  such  exaggerated  ac« 
cooDts  of  Edward's  misbehaviour  to  her,  and  of  her 
pretended  conviction  that  her  life  would  be  in  dan- 
ger  with  bim,  that  they  were  forced  to  regard  a  re« 
conciliation  as  hopeless. 

Wbiisi  well  meaning  men  were  disposed  to  doubt, 
whether  their  sovereign  bad  so  misconducted  him* 
self,  as  could  justify  them  in  aiding  the  queen,  after 
this  discovery  of  her  designs,  she  and  her  foUowers 
anived  at  Oxford ;  and  Orleton  received  her  com- 
mands to  preach  before  the  University.  He  did  sa, 
and  chose  this  text.  /  will  put  enmity  between  thee 
mJ  the  womcm,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed. 
She  shall  bruise  thy  head  *.  It  is  unfit  to  call  what 
followed,  a  ^ermo?}.  But  this  unhappy  sinner  hesi- 
tated not  to  stand  up  in  the  house  of  God,  and  apply 
words  which  foretold  the  victory  of  the  Holy  Jesus 
over  Satan  and  the  wicked,  to  die  purpose  of  win- 
ning his  hearers  to  assist  an  adulteress  in  her  rebel- 
lion. It  was  not  a  month  since  the  king  too  had  address- 
ed both  his  Universities  by  letter,  but  in  a  dignified 
and  Christian  tone ;  setting  before  them  a  simple  state- 
ment of  the  steps  he  had  taken  to  av<Hd  a  war  with 
France ;  attributing  the  queen's  continuance  abroad 
to  the  known  hostile  designs  of  the  French  king, 
rather  than  lay  blame  upon  her ;  and  entreating  the 
members  of  the  Universities  to  offer  up  **  earnest 
and  continued  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  that  He 
would  be  mercifully  pleased  to  keep  him,  amidst  the 

^Oen.  ill.  15.  She  is  not  the  proper  word ;  but  the  Bisbop 
fbnnd  it  thus  mistranslated  in  the  Latin  Bible  used  by  the  Romish 
priests. 
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storms  of  this  world,  in  the  way  of  his  command' 
ments,   and  to  preserve  the  kingdom  in  safety." 
Whatever  might  be  the  effect  of  these   different 
appeals  on  the  University  of  Oxford,  Bishop  Orle- 
ton's  harangue  found  but  too  suitable  materials  to 
work  upon,  in  the  hearts  of  the  warlike  barons  who 
had  joined,  or  accompanied  Isabella,  They  marched 
on  to  Bristol,  determined  to  show  but  little  mercy 
to  their  opponents ;  and  the  Earl  of  Winchester  soon 
Oct.  26.  f*^""^  himself  unable  to  defend  the  town  from 
their  superior  force.    This  unpopular  noble- 
man had  passed  his  ninetieth  year ;  and  his  grey 
hairs  would  have  been  spared  and  respected,  by 
men  who  had  known  how  to  respect  themselves. 
But  he  was  dragged  before  Sir  William  Trussel; 
an  enemy  whom  his  son's  influence  had  banished 
from  the  country,  till  the  queen  brought  him  back 
in  her  train,  and  made  him  a  judge.     The  Earl  wad 
charged  by  his  accusers  with  various  offences ;  but 
their  accusations,  in  reality,  amounted  to  no  more 
than  his  having  consented  to  all  those  measures 
which  his  son  was  supposed  to  have  dictated  to  the 
king.     Even  these  charges,  however,  were  unsup- 
ported by  any  evidence.     Yet  Trussel  condemned 
him  to  be  carried  out  of  court,  and  executed,  with 
all  that  barbarity  which  the  preceding  reign  had 
introduced  into  tne  sentence  against  traitors. 

Having  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Bristol,  and  per- 
ceiving that  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  were  entirely 
gone  from  him,  the  king  wandered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Caerphilly,  without  daring  to  shut  himself 
up  within  its  massive  walls.  He  soon,  however,  lost 
all  hope  of  either  resisting,  or  escaping  from  his  ene- 
lfo?.23.  ™^^^  >  ^"^  surrendered  himself  to  his  cousin, 
*  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  ♦,  into  whose  hands  the 
younger  Despenser  had  already  fallen.  And  now  the 

*  Henry,  Earl  of  Leicester,  bad  lately  assumed  the  title  of  Eul 
of  Lancaster,  as  heir  to  his  brother,  Yrho  \Yas  beheaded. 
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imphant  party  began  to  act  with  much  more  cruelty 
I  contempt  of  the  laws  than  the  Despensers  had 
r  been  guilty  of.  The  Earl  of  Arundel^  John 
aiel,  and  Thomas  of  Micheldever  were  beheaded, 
[ratify  jthe  private  enmity  of  Lord  Mortimer ;  and 
;h  Despenser  was  hung  on  a  gibbet  fifty  feet  high, 
otherwise  tortured ;  without  being  permitted  to 
ik  in  his  own  defence.  The  execution  of  Des- 
ser  was  not  justifiable  by  any  law ;  for  though  the 
lament  had  banished  him,  as  it  did  Gavestonbe- 
ji  under  the  penalty  of  being  treated  as  a  public 
uy  if  he  returned,  this  act  had  been  expressly 
^ed  by  a  succeeding  parliament.  But  Isabella 
not  to  be  restrained  from  wreaking  her  ven* 
ace  on  those  she  hated,  unless  she  could  clearly 
^ive  that  it  would  set  the  whole  body  of  the 
Qity  against  her,  while  she  still  needed  their  sup* 
:.  The  fear  of  doing  this  prevented  her  from 
ng  her  husband's  life,  for  the  present.  For  the 
[nation  which  many  of  them  had  shewn  to  pre^ 
'e  the  king's  honour  and  authority,  as  far  as  could 
ione  compatibly  with  taking  sufficient  precaution 
•revent  the  state  from  suffering  farther  by  his  folly, 
.  convinced  the  queen  that  they  still  retained  some 
ichment  to  a  sovereign  whose  conduct,  though 
ik,  had  been  peculiarly  gentle.  Edward  was^ 
refore,  allowed  to  remain  under  the  care  of  the 
rl  of  Lancaster,  to  whom  he  had  surrendered  him- 
' ;  and  having  yielded  up  his  great  seal  to  bishop 
eton,  to  be  used  by  the  queen's  party  as  they 
Uffht  proper,  he  was  peaceably  removed  to  Kenil- 
rth  Castle ;  there  to  reside  till  a  parliament,  sum- 
oed  in  his  own  name,  should  decide  on  the  future 
^emment  of  the  country. 

rhis  important  parliament  met  at  Westminster, 
the  seventh  of  January,  1327  ;  and  the  assembled 
tnbers  were  immediately   addressed   by  bishop 
leton.    After  saying  many  ill  and  untrue  \\\m%^  o^ 
^kmg',  he  bade  bis  bearers  reflect,  that  to  ie^tote 
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him  to  power  again,  would  be  to  expose  the  mt 
certain  death  ;  to  whose  wisdom  and  courage^he 
they  owed  their  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  o 
Despensers.  Wherefore,  he  added,  they  wod 
well  to  retire  for  that  day,  and  prepare  their  b 
for  deciding,  after  dinner,  on  the  next,  '*  whi 
they  would  keep  their  present  king,  or  prefer 
ing  his  son  to  reign  over  them.''  At  the  appo 
hour,  the  hall  was  filled  with  the  shouts  of  the  citi 
clamouring  for  a  new  king.  On  this,  Archb: 
Reynolds,  for  whom  Edward  11.  had  procure 
archbishopric,  by  interfering  improperly,  to 
the  voices  of  the  electors  set  aside,  had  the  inda 
to  exclaim,  "  The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  vo 
God  •."  It  was  evident  that  a  great  majority  bi 
the  parliament  and  people,  were  desirous  to  be; 
a  king,  whose  incapacity  wai^  notorious  ;  so  hi 
the  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  was  proclaimed  by 
title  of  Edward  III ;  though  the  Archbishop  of  ^ 
and  the  Bishops  of  Rochester,  London,  and  Cai 
refused  to  join  the  other  peers  in  immediately  s* 
ine  fealty  to  him. 

It  was,  however,  felt  necessary  to  proceed 
more  formality  in  transferring  the  royal  auth< 
and  accordingly,  five  days  after,  Stratford,  b 
of  Winchester,  brought  forward  a  bill,  cha 
Edward  of  Caernarvon  with  giving  himself  i 
evil  counsellors;  with  losing  Scotland  and  Gleti 
by  his  folly ;  and  with  oppresing  the  Church  an 
nobles.  To  these  charges  it  was  added,  thi 
cruelty  and  the  weakness  of  his  character,  all 
no  hopes  of  his  amendment.  All  this  was  dec 
to  be  so  well  known,  as  to  need  no  proof;  whei 
it  was  proposed  and  voted,  that  Edward  hi 
should  be  crowned  in  his  stead. 

When  this  resolution  was  reported  to  the  q 

•  Tliis  strange  maxim  seems  to  have  sprung  up  id  the 
of Romisb  ignoranoe,  from  the  Latin  translation  oftsaiabl 
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she  hypocritically  affected  to  be  almost  beside  herself 
with  grief;  and  unwilling  to  belieye  that  the  parlia* 
ment  could  dethrone  her  husband.  The  prince  may 
be  srupposed  more  sincere^  in  refusing  to  accept  the 
crown  without  his  father's  consent.  To  remove 
these  scruples,  or  rather  to  stop  the  mouths  of  any 
pirtizans  of  the  deposed  monarch,  a  deputation  of 
Bobles,  prelates,  and  members  of  the  commons,  was 
sent  to  Kenilworth  to  see  the  king ;  and  to  obtain 
firom  him  an  acknowledgment  of  his  submission  to  the 
win  of  parliament.  The  deputation  was  preceded 
by  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Lincoln,  who 
Ktiully  spoke  to  him  of  the  greatness  of  mind  he 
tould  display,  and  the  reward  he  would  deserve,  by 
fielding  up  his  rights  to  restore  peace  to  his  people. 
To  such  argun^nts  they  added  the  promise  of  a 
noble  revenue  during  his  life ;  and  threats,  if  he 
should  refuse.  Having  thus  wrought  upon  j^^^  ga 
his  mind,  the]y^d  him  forth,  dressed  in  a 
^n  black  gown,  to  the  chamber  where  the  deputa- 
tion was  now  waiting  to  hear.his  decision. 

At  the  sight  of  bishop  Orleton,  who  stood  fore- 
most, and  advanced  to  address  him,  the  king  started 
back,  and  sunk  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon.  It  had 
g^en  the  fallen  monarch  a  keener  pang  than  the  loss 
of  his  kingdom,  to  see  the  man,  whom  his  patronage 
had  raised  from  obscurity,  now  come  to  receive  with 
grave  solemnity,  the  submission  of  a  kind  master; 
tnd  to  gratify  himself,  by  witnessing  the  low  estate 
to  which  his  bitter  enmity  had  helped  to  reduce  his 
benefactor.  But  Edward  recovered,  and  listened  to 
Orieton,  who,  resuming  his  speech,  advised  the  king 
to  bear  his  change  of  fortune  patiently.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  a£9iction  was,  already,  working  a  more 
happy  change  upon  the  king,  than  it  was  ever  per- 
mitted to  do  upon  this  hard-hearted  prelate.  For 
he  meekly  replied,  that  he  sincerely  lamented  having 
l^enhis  subjects  so  many  just  grounds  of  complaint 
tgunsC  himself;  thathe  especially  besought  the  par-- 
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don  of  all  present ;  and  that  he  thanked  the  parliament, 
for  takinghis  son,  rather  than  another,  to  be  their  king. 
The  next  who  stepped  forth  from  the  company  was  Sir 
William  Trussel,  the  unjust  judge,  who  had  conr 
demned  the  Despensers,  unheard,  to  a  cruel  death. 
He  now  said  aloud,  "  Hear  all  men,  I,  William  Tru»- 
sel,  being  proctor  for  the  parliament  and  people  of 
this  realm,  take  back  the  homage  formerly  to  you^ 
Edward,  done ;  and  deprive 'you,  from  hencefortbi 
of  all  royal  power  and  dignity  ;  never  to  be  obeyed, 
as  king,  again."  After  this.  Sir  Thomas  Blount, 
steward  of  the  houshold,  broke  in  pieces  his  staff  of 
office,  as  usual  at  the  funeral  of  a  king ;  and  declared 
all  persons,  engaged  for  the  late  king's  service,  to  be 
at  liberty  to  depart. 

Edward  of  Caernarvon  might  now  have  said.  Sure- 
ly  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past !  But  the  queen 
and  Lord  Mortimer  feared  that,  if  treated  so  kindly 
as  he  was  by  the  Earl. of  Lancaster,  he  might  still 
live  long ;  and  that,  if  Fife  lived,  the  nation  might  yet 
pity  him,  and  another  parliament  might  recall  what 
had  past ;  especially  whenever  it  should  become  as 
well  known  in  England  as  it  had  been  in  France, 
that  Isabella's  criminal  passion,  and  not  her  pre- 
tended fear  of  Despenser,  had  made  her  refuse  to 
return  to  her  husband.  The  Earl  of  Lancaster  was 
therefore,  ordered  to  resign  the  custody  of  Edward 
to  Sir  John  M altravers  ;  who  hurried  him  away  from 
Kenilworth  to  Corfe,  and  tlience  to  Bristol,  and  to 
Berkley  Castle.  His  death  was  wished ;  but  to  exe- 
cute him  publicly  was  more  than  his  enemies  dared 
to  do.  So  they  sought  to  ruin  his  health,  or  break 
his  heart ;  shutting  him  up  in  damp  chambers, 
amidst  foul  air ;  interrupting  his  sleep  ;  giving  him 
bad,  or  insufficient  food  ;  and  making  him  ride  un- 
covered in  the  cold  and  rain.  In  one  of  these  jour* 
nies,  his  keepers  resolved  that  he  should  be  shaven, 
to  prevent  his  being  recognized,  and  rescued  from 
them.    For  this  purpose,  they  made  him  sit  down 
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upoQ  a  hillock^  whilst  one  went  to  fetch  some  water 
from  a  dirty  ditch.  **  You  had  surely  better  use 
my  tears,"  said  the  weeping  king^  "  they  are  warm 
and  clean." 

We  know  that  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that 
are  of  a  broken  heart;  and  saveth  such  as  be  of  a 
eoniriie  spirit  *.  And  the  lowly  meekness  with  which 
Edward  was  enabled  to  bear  the  cruelty  of  the  men 
m  whose  hands  his  wife,  his  brother,  and  his  son  had 
conspired,  or  consented,  to  place  him,  encourages 
the  hope,  that  God  had  accepted  his  wish  ^'  to  be  kept 
amidst  the  storms  of  this  world  in  the  way  of  the 
divine  commandments ;"  and  was  moulding  his  heartj 
by  sorrow  and  humiliation,  to  that  blessed  temper, 
which  might  make  him  meet  to  be  a  partaker  of  the 
inkeritance  of  the  saints  in  light  f . 

His  more  unhappy  queen  was  given  up  to  fall 
deeper  into  sin.  She  allowed  the  king,  her  son^  but 
a  third  part  of  the  domains  belonging  to  the  crown, 
keeping  the  rest  for  herself;  and  she  had  besides 
obtained  grants  from  the  treasury,  by  means  of  her 
interested  partizans,  to  the  amount  of  67,000/.  in 
modern  money ;  an  enormous  sum  in  that  age.  But 
dl  this  could  not  purchase  for  her  a  heart  at  ease. 
Reports,  she  knew,  were  spreading  of  her  husband's 
cruel  treatment,  and  of  her  adulterous  life.  And 
she  trembled  lest  the  nation  should  be  speedily 
roused,  by  a  fuller  discovery  of  her  wickedness,  not 
only  to  pity  the  king,  but  to  avenge  him  on  the  most 
guilty  of  his  enemies!  And  when  she  reflected  on 
these  things,  she  knew  not  how  to  escape  from  the 
puoishment,  which  seemed  likely  to  fall  on  her  for 
past  sins ;  but  by  rushing  into  worse.  Her  husband's 
gaolers,  therefore,  had  messages  of  rebuke  sent  to 
uiem  from  court,  for  suffering  him  to  live  so  long. 
But  still  they  received  no  warrant  for  putting  him, 
to  death ;  nothing  that  they  could  produce,  if  tried 

•  Psalm  UJUY.  18.  f  Col.  i.  12. 
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for  his  murder,  to  screen  them  from  the  sentence, 
which  the  laws  of  men  have  pronounced  against  such 
offences.  But  they,  who  heed  not  the  law  of  Goi^ 
have  nothing  to  save  them  from  committing  any  crime 
to  which  they  are  tempted ;  if  they  think  they  can 
hide  it  from  human  eyes. 

At  midnight  piercing  shrieks  were  heard  to  issne 
8op.  21.  f^^^  Edward's  chamber.  And  the  next  day 
the  neighbouring  gentry,  and  the  sheriffi  n 
Bristol,  were  summoned  to  Berkley  Castle,  to  bear 
testimony  that  the  late  king  of  England  was  dead.  Am 
far  as  they  could  see,  his  corpse  exhibited  no  marfa 
of  violence.  But  Lord  Berkley  was  from  home ;  and 
two  inferior  persons,  Thomas  Gourney,  and  WilliajD 
Ocley,  had  been  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
castle.  Terrified  at  their  own  crime,  these  men  soon 
fled  the  country ;  and  later  confessions  made  it  known, 
that  to  conceal  their  guilt  from  men,  the  wretches  J 
had  dared,  before  God,  who  seeth  in  secret,  to  add  ^ 
such  horrible  cruelty  to  murder,  as  must  not  be  told. 

Thus  ended  the  earthly  career  of  Edward  of  Caer- 
narvon. It  has  been  seen  that  his  government  was 
never  conducted  by  the  counsels  of  the  wise.  Yet 
it  did  not  pass  without  advantage  to  the  people  of 
England.  An  over-ruling  Providence  had  put  it 
into  the  hearts  of  those,  who  were  to  be  its  instru- 
ments for  good,  to  begin  a  custom,  the  good  effects 
of  which  were  not  in  the  least  foreseen  by  those 
who  began  it ;  but  have  been  among  the  most  valu- 
able blessings  bestowed  upon  this  favoured  country. 

When  the  first  Norman  sovereigns  wished  to  as- 
semble a  parliament,  it  was  done  by  summoning  such 
prelates,  high  officers  of  state,  and  persons  hold- 
ing their  lands  under  no  superior  but  the  king,  as  he 
thought  fit  to  call  together.  And  though  in  makbff 
bis  election  from  the  latter  class,  the  monarch  woulS 
naturally  fix  on  some  from  private  grounds  of  pre- 
ference; yet  such  would  be  most  constantly  sum- 
moned,  as  irere  known  to  be  able  to  btm^  tbe  largest 
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traiDof  followers,  to  execute  whatever  the  king  should 
indttce  his  parliament  to  resolve  upon.    Those  who 
held  their  estates  on  the  condition  of  serving  the 
king  in  their  own  persons,  and  yet  found  themselves 
^ssed  over  without  a  summons,  considered  the  omis- 
sion as  exempting  them  from  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing parliament.    But  they  might  go^  and  take  their 
seats  among  the  barons  summoned,  if  they  chose. 
And  whether  they  did  so,  or  not,  they  were  regarded 
as  tke  nobles  of  the  land ;  equally  with  those  more 
powerful  members  of  their  class,  who  had  received 
an  especial  summons.    Rights,  however,  but  rarely 
exercised,  and  not  regularly  entered  upon  any  record, 
are  easily  lost.     In  these  times,  churchmen  were  al- 
most the  only  persons  who  carefully  recorded  all 
Eivileges,  once  conceded  to  their  order,  as  prece- 
nts  whereon  to  establish  future  claims.    Hence, 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  church  property 
being  constantly  on  the  increase,  the  bishops  never 
ceased  to  be  reckoned  a  part  of  the  parliament ;  and 
eren  such  abbots,  as  had  once  been  summoned  by 
die  king  on  any  particular  occasion,  secured  to  their 
nccessors  the  right  of  sitting  and  voting  among  the 

Grs  of  the  realm.  Whereas  such  barons,  as  had 
n  frequently  passed  over  without  a  summons, 
mdually  lost  their  right  to  a  seat  in  parliament ; 
from  their  disuse  of  it,  and  from  neglecting  to  record 
Aeir  claim  to,  what  they  thought,  a  burdensome  pri- 
vilege. It  should  also  be  observed,  that  the  title  of 
baron  once  extended  to  all  lords  of  manors,  or,  in 
oAer  words,  to  all  freeholders ;  since  every  division 
of  freehold  property,  at  that  time,  became  a  manor, 
if  let  off  to  copyholders  *.  Hence  the  increase  of 
theur  numbers,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  fortunes 
of  several  into  small  shares,  conspired  to  diminish 
die  importance  of  the  lesser  barons  ;  many  of  whom 
eoidd  by  no  means  bear  the  expence  of  attending 

*  See  pp.  81,  82. 
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the  parliament ;  which  might  be  summoned  to  nieet 
at  Winchester,  or  at  Durham,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the    kingdom,  as  suited  the  king's  -  purpose; 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  reign  of  Hemjr 
III.  the  lesser  barons  had  ceased  to  be  peers,  or 
equals  in  this  respect,  of  the  greater.     But  th^  |i 
were  still  considered,   both  at  home  and  abroaoi    'I 
as  nobles.    When,  therefore,  towards  the  close  of  fi 
his  reign,  the  lesser  barons,  or  freeholders}  wen 
summoned  to  elect  two  of  their  number  in  eadi 
county,  to  attend  parliament  as  their  representi? 
tives,  and  the  trading  inhabitants  of  boroughs  were 
invited  to  do  the  like,  it  might  have  been  expected ' 
that  the  county  members,  still  called  knights  of  ^ 
shires,  would  sit  with  the  rest  of  the  nobility ;  and 
keep  aloof  from  the  burgesses*',  whose  name  of 
commoners  they  would  have  thought  it  humiliating 
to  share.     The  knights,  accordingly,  do  appear  to  -I 
have  voted  with  the  greater  barons,  in  several  of   1 
Edward  the  First's  parliaments  f ;  but  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  they  began  to  quit  the  seats  occupied 
by  the  nobles,  and  to  join  the  humbler  burgesses* 
The  parties  concerned  in  this  change  seem  to  have 
fallen  into  it  from  circumstances  which  influenced 
them  at  the  moment ;  sometimes  returning  to  the 
earlier  arrangement ;  but  uniting  permanently,  after 
a  few  years,  with  the  citizens  and  burgesses,  in 
what    was    thenceforward    called    the    House   of 
Commons. 

It  is  probable  that  the  knights  had,  at  first,  no 
higher,  nor  wiser  motives  for  joining  with  their 
in^riors,  than  that  of  preferring  the  respectful 
deference  which  the  citizens  were  willing  to  pay 
them,  to  the  mortification  which  their  pride  nad 

*  A  burgess  is  properly  a  person  free  of  a  borough.  But  thd 
members  of  parliament  returned  by  a  borough  are  also  called 
burgesses;  it  being  presumed  that  the  freemen  would  elect 
their  representatives  out  of  their  own  body. 

f  See  p.  97. 
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>  undergo  amongst  the  earU  and  greater  barons 
fbo  now  regarded  their  presence  as  an  intrusion* 
h,  perhaps^  the  freeholders  may  have  observed 
lat  the  commons  were  not  kept  sitting  as  many  days 
I  the  lords ;  and  may  have  driven  their  represen- 
itives,  in  consequence^  to  take  their  seats  with  the 
ffmer,  by  refusing  to  pay  them  their  wages  for 
My  longer  time  than  trie  cities  or  boroughs  paid 
um  members.  For  the  expence  of  attending 
vrliament  was  felt  as  so  great  a  burden  to  landea 
roprietorSy  whilst  farming  produce  could  rarely, 
r  with  difficulty,  be  turned  into  money,  that  the 
mghts  of  the  shires  were  considered  as  hired  by 
lieir  constituents  at  twelve  shillings  a  day  *>  to 
bey  the  king's  summons  in  their  stead.  And 
be  representatives  of  towns  received  in  like  manner 
ix  .shillings  a  day  during  the  session,  from  the 
ibees  for  which  they  sat ;  with  a  further  allowance 
or  their  journey  to,  and  from  parliament. 

But  whatever  may  have  led  to  the  separation  of 
iie  lesser  nobles  from  the  greater,  and  their  union 
inUi  the  burgesses,  its  advantageous  consequences 
vSi  best  appear  from  taking  a  view  of  the  dinerence 
which  this  single  circumstance  has  had  a  principal 
ihare  in  producing,  between  the  English  and  the 
ne^bouring  nations. 

ui  France,  the  parliament  was  little  more  than 
I  court  of  justice ;  bearing  a  nearer  resemblance 
to  what  is  called  the  King's  Bench,  than  to  our 
parliaments.  About  the  time,  however,  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  the  French  kings  occasionally 
called  together  the  representatives  of  the  three 
(estates  of  the  realm,  that  is,  of  the  nobility,  the 
dergy,  and  the  cities ;  and  the  superior  wealth  of 
the  cities  of  France  must  have  tended  to  make 
tfaeir  representatives  more  important,  in  such  a 
national  cpnvention,  than  the  JSnglish  citizens  and 

*,Ia  coia  of  the  present  K\m%* 
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burgesses  could  then  hare  been  in  the  Engluh, 
partiament.     Yet  the  representatives  of  the 
nobles  in   France,   amongst    whom    the   lawy< 
managed  to  get  themselves  included ,  refused  to  W 
their  votes  be  counted  with  those  of  commoner 
protesting  that  it  would  be  an  insuffisraUe 
gradation.     The   French   burgesses,    being 
discountenanced    by  the  more  honoured 
never  rose  into  any  repute  with  the  govei 
and  gradually  ceased  to  be  summoned  to  give 
assent    to    any    public    measures.      Whereas 
England,  the  members  for  towns  being  joined 
the   lesser  nobles,  they  formed  together  such 
powerful  body,   that  the  king,  and  every 
political  party  as  well  as  he,  soon  found  it  neG( 
to  have  their  good  will.     And  the  improve 
in  agriculture  and  in  commerce,  alike  contribi 
to  increase  the  importance  of  an  assembly  thus 
posed  both  of  landed  proprietors  and  of  merchi 
But    farther;    it    was    at    this  time  custoi 
throughout  almost  all  Europe,   to  regard  ei 
person  as  a  noble,  who  was  born  of  a  father  hath 
no  other  profession  than  the  sword,  and  able 

?rovide  himself  with  a  suit  of  armour  and  a  horse 
?his  rank  too  was  equally  inherited  by  the  youi 
and  elder  sons,  and  by  their  children  after  thi 
So  it  continues  to  be  in  Spain  and  Germany ; 
so  it  was  in  France,  till  the  late  revolution, 
hence,  in  those  countries,  the  nobles  increased 
they  were  no  longer  counted  by  hundreds,  but 
tens  of  thousands.     In  England  alone  the  k 
nobles,  having  once  joined  the  plain  citizens,  rapk 
lost  sight  of  their  claims  to  a  different  rank; 
the  low  soon  began  to  reckon  none  as  noblemi 
except  the  lords,  or  peers,  of  the  upper  house 
parliament.     Hence  too  the  younger  brothers 
the  great  nobility,  not  being  summoned  to  sit  wA' 

•  See  pp.  4aa-*-1.  No\%\, 
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ftpeers^  naturally  fell  into  the  same  class  with 
3ie  whose  ancestors  had  been  much  longer  passed 
IT  without  a  summons. 

When    this  change  had  become  habitual,   all 

Ue  Englishmen,  below  the  peerage,  learned  to 

content  with  being  called  gentlemen.     In  process 

time  the  same  appellation  was  shared  by  the 

res  With  whom  the  representatiTcs  of  these 
were  associated  in  the  house  of  commons ; 
ll  it  was  then  extended  to  every  person  whose 
■nectionsy  property,  or  education  made  him  a 
kable  companion  for  them.  Whilst,  on  the  other 
■d,  the  appellation  of  noble^  becoming  thus  con* 
fed,  in  England,  to  the  heads  of  its  chief  families, 
I  secured  for  the  English  nobility,  in  modem 
MB,  much  more  of  the  respect  of  the  world, 
m  is  paid  to  -  the  crowd  of  continental  nobles^ 
d  yet  our  nobility  have  been  less  tempted  than 
Vf  to  despise  or  oppress  their  inferiors.  For 
\  Ibreign  noble  is  accustomed  to  regard  all  persons 
■n  inferior  rank  as  a  separate  race ;  whose  fathers, 
fee  out  of  mind,  have  crouched  to  his  ancestors. 
id  so  far  as  he  can  manage  to  have  the  burdens 
the  state  cast  upon  commoners,  he  appears  to 
■self  to  have  thus  found  a  way  of  relieving  all 
I  own  relations  and  descendants,  for  ever,  from 
V  portion  of  their  weight.  Whereas,  the  English 
Ueman's  estimate  of  his  own  superiority  over 
imoners,  is  checked  by  the  reflection,  that  an 
titled  family  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  trace  its 
fgin  to  some  personage  of  higher  rank,  and  of 
eater  consequence  in  the  state,  than  himself. 
Bd  fny  inclination  on  his  part,  to  procure,  or 
netion  laws  bearing  hard  on  the  other  classes  of 
ciety,  is  still  more  forcibly  opposed  by  the  reflec- 
n,  that  every  burden,  which  he  consents  to  lay 
Km  them,  must  be  borne  by  his  brothers,  by 
«i7  one  of  his  own  sons,  except  the  eldest,  and 
r  toeir  cbUdren  after  them* 
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Another  effect  of  the  very  great  differenei 
tween  the  number  of  nobles  in  the  kingdon 
continental  Europe,  and  in  England,  has  been 
more  important  than  the  above.  Both  there 
here  a  nobleman  is  dishonoured  in  the  eyes  d 
world,  if  he  seeks  his  livelihood  in  any  other 
than  by  serving  in  the  wars,  by  personal  attend 
on  his  sovereign,  or  by  serving  the  nation  in  i 
political  capacity.  These  ways  of  obtainii 
maintenance  are  not  reckoned  dishonourable; 
cause,  whilst  they  do  not  oblige  a  man  to  so 
to  any  but  his  superiors  in  rank,  they  are 
means  of  subjecting  others  to  his  control, 
trade  is  regarded  as  degrading  a  nobleman,  i 
than  sin  would.  For  honour  depends  on 
praises  of  the  worldly  and  the  proud ;  who  jud 
conduct  not  by  the  Word  of  God,  but  by  its 
ableness  with  those  habits  which  would  make  a 
an  acceptable  associate.  Now  a  person  may, 
Antony  de  Beck,  be  a  profane  swearer,  and 
be  thought  a  very  agreeable  companion ;  by  I 
who  have  no  such  love  of  God  as  to  be  gri 
to  the  heart,  when  his  holy  name  is  inso 
Whereas  the  habits  of  men  who  receive  mone 
tradesmen  do,  not  to  spend  it,  but  to  empl 
again  forthwith  in  making  more,  are  natural 
variance  with  those  of  a  sumptuous  noble, 
thoughtless  lover  of  pleasure.  And  the  pi 
who  think  that  none  can  choose  an  inglorious  < 
pation,  or  follow  one,  the  professed  object  of  « 
is  gain,  but  from  covetousness,  have  obse 
that  the  love  of  money  obliges  a  covetous  mi 
be  meanly  submissive  to  the  lowest  person 
whom  he  sees  the  hope  of  gaining  by  some 
fitable  bargain.  Despising,  therefore,  a  w 
humility  above  all  things,  they  regard  trade  f 
occupation  which  a  nobleman  cannot  follow^  ' 
out  casting  off  all  claim  to  be  honoured;  ai 
opimon  thus  strongly  fixed  m  xke  \iimd&  of  to 
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j^rtion  of  their  associates^  has  become  an  esta« 
ished  maxim  with  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility. 
fOn  the  continent  of  Europe  this  general  prejudice 
had  most  mischievous  effects.  For,  there,  the 
lerous  descendants  of  younger  brothers  of  noble 
keeping  their  rank,  yet  inheriting  with 
ither  very  small  fortunes,  or  none,  and  being 
leld  from  improving  their  scanty  means  by 
lerce,  have  been  obliged  to  seek  a  livelihood 
servile  attendance  on  their  kings,  and  corrupt- 
them  with  flattery;  or  by  hunting  after  the 
lor  of  the  more  wealthy  and  powerful  of  their 
class,  to  obtain  those  posts  and  employments 
which  but  a  few,  out  of  so  many,  can  be 
rided.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nobles 
governed  the  councils  of  these  continental 
being  thus  harassed  to  support  a  crowd 
connections,  unwilling  to  dig,  but  not  ashamed 
^beg,  prevailed  on  their  sovereigns  to  exempt 
limded  estates  of  nobles  from  the  taxes  borne 
their  fellow  subjects;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
r'make  it  a  rule,  that  no  desirable  post  in  the 

S^  ,  the  state,  the  law,  and  but  few  of  those 
s  church,  should  be  given  to  any  except  per- 
of  noble  birth. 
j»..Tbu8  have  the  commoners  in  those  countries  been, 
it  once,  disproportionately  taxed  ;  and  irritated  by 
hding  themselves  shut  out,  as  a  despised  people, 
BOm  lul  the  honors  of  the  state,  and  from  any  share 
fjT  those  emoluments  which  they  are  compelled  to 
pspply.  Whilst  the  far  greater  part  of  the  nobi- 
|ly  being  still,  from  their  excessive  and  continually 
Mreasing  numbers,  unable  to  find  such  employmentfi 
ai  estabUshed  custom  would  allow  them  to  accept, 
Vtre  become  vicious  idlers,  infecting  the  whole  mass 
flttheir  countrymen,  by  the  evil  example  of  their  cor- 

K  manners,  exhibited  in  every  town.     Whereas 
ngland,  the  peerage  descending,  with  the  chief 
firt  of  the  property,  to  the  eldest  son,  out  tvoVAe^ 
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are  peculiarly  exempt  from  temptations^  eidier  ii 
gratify  the  king  improperly,  or  to  court  popularity  1| 
Totingfor  measures  which  their  honest  judgment  "^ 
demns.  Such  ofthem  as  hare  not  fortunes  sufficii 
maintain  them  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  ranki 
every  encouragement  to  fit  themselves,  by  thoi 
cultivation  of  their  minds,  for  filling,  with  advi 
to  the  nation,  those  honourable  posts  which  theirs 
spicuous  station  places  within  their  reach  ;  thoi 
does  not  secure  them  from  being  obliged  to  give 
to  a  commoner  of  superior  qualifications.  On 
other  hand,  such  noblemen  as  are  too  wealthy  to 
tempted  to  useful  toil  by  any  wants, find  their 
character  so  much  an  object  of  general  interest, 
they  cannot  become  notorious  for  frivolity,  or 
without  sensibly  diminishing^  their  influence  ;  wl 
they  also  findf  that  a  reputation  for  integiity 
prudence,  as  necessarily  increases  theur  powen 
as  it  is  not  needful  that  any  of  the  English  nobi 
should  turn  to  trade  for  a  livelihood  ;  the  prejuc 
which  prevents  their  seeking  to  enrich  themseli 
by  it,  becomes  useful.  For  the  consciousness,  tl 
the  value  of  their  estates  must  improve  with 
general  prosperity,  is  quite  sufficient  to  make 
sincerely  desirous  to  encourage  the  commerce  of  t 
country ;  whilst  it  is  particularly  desirable  that^ 
lawgivers,  they  should  be  deterred  from  pursdM 
which  certainly  do  add  strength  to  those  temptatiotti 
whereby  men  are  led  to  think  the  wealth  of  theni^ 
tion  more  important  than  its  character ;  and  the  iih 
crease  of  riches  than  the  discouragement  of  vice. 

It  is  surely  needless  to  say  to  whom  our  praiM 
are  due,  for  making  the  foolishness  of  pride,  or  I 
narrow  sighted  economy  ^,  become  the  means  fli 
beginning  an  arrangement,  that  gradually  broogU 
about  a  change  in  the  ranks  of  society,  which  wood 
have  been  abhorred  by  those  with  whom  it  otiffr 

•  See  ^,  \<i\. 
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stied ;  but  without  which  the  popular  part  of  the 
government  might  have  sunk  into  disuse,  or  more 
ifttbably  would  never  have  obtained  its  very  desir- 
ikfe  influence;  which  has  saved  the  lower  classes 

El  much  insult  and  oppression ;  has  supplied  the 
ler  with  motives  suited  to  preserve  them  from 
y  temptations  to  evil ;  and  has  thus  been  made 
iMtrumental  to  blessing  our  country  with  a  nobility 
piA  gentry,  less  disposed  to  oppress  their  inferiors, 
pMHre  usefiit  active,  and  enlightened,  and  more  vir* 
^Ihoub  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  nation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Edward  III. 


SOVEREIGNS   REIGNING  AT   THE   SAME   TIME. 


Emperws  cfOermany, 


IrfNUS  IV. 

CbriesIV. 


A.D. 

1347 


^  Kings  cf  France. 

KOwksIV. 

.  rfaUipVI 1328 

'kimll 1350 

ChtriesV. 1364 


Kings  of  Scotland. 


Rdbertl. 
Itevidll 
fi«bertU 


1329 
1370 


Popes. 


A.D. 


John  XXII. 

Benedict  XII 1334 

Clement  VI r  1342 

Innocent  VI 1352 

Urban  V 1362 

Gregory  XI 1370 

Crreek  Emperors, 

Andronicus. 

Andronicus  II •  1 328 

John  Palsologus    •»  1341 

John  Cantacuz«ne ••  1347 

John  Palaeologus    1355 


As  ftoon  as  Edward  of  Caernarvon  had  resigned  the 
loyal  authority,-  the  parliament  appointed  a 
council    of   regency  to   carry  on   the  go-  ^^^^^  * 
venunent,  till  his  son  should  be  of   age. 
This  council  was  composed  of  four  prelates^  vcv- 

10 
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eluding  bishops  Orleton  and  Stratford -j 
earls,  amongst  whom  were  those  of  ELent 
folk,  brothers  to  the  late  king ;  and  of  ( 
Percy  and  three  other  barons.     Over  the  y 
Earl  of  Lancaster  presided;  and  was  at 
trusted  with  the  care  of  the  deposed  monarc 
guardianship  of  his  young  sovereign, 
powerful  earl  been  a  person  of  any  strengt 
racter,  the  important  offices,  thus  assignc 
would  have  made  him  the  real  ruler  of  i 
But  it  is  probable,  that  so  many  honors  y 
have  been  heaped  upon  him,  had  not  the  q 
Lord  Mortimer  regarded  him  as  a  man  o 
rous  and  easy  disposition,  whose  rank  an 
tion  would  give  popularity  to  the  new  goi 
if  he  was  nominally  at  its  head ;  whilst  hi 
firmness  n^ould  prevent  his  making  a  vigon 
sition,  to  any  measures  on  which  they  two 
solve.     In  the  council  itself,  Orleton  and 
now  made  treasurer,  were  ready  to  act  as 
should  bid  ;  and  their  abilities  and  cunnir 
them  to  lead  the  majority  of  their  colleague 
out  of  the  council,  the  new  chancellor,  be 
the  creature  of  her  party,  was  ready  to  pi 
seal  to  any  order  which  she  might  desire  I 
No  sooner,  therefore,  had  the  Earl  of  Lai 
sented  in  his  simplicity,  to  let  Edward  IIJ 
der  his  mother's  care,  than  Isabella  founc 
tress  of  the  king,  the  council,  and  the  kin 
thus,  that  she  was  enabled  to  take  to  h 
a  portion  of  the  royal  demesnes  and  tre 
sliaring  with  Mortimer  the  greatest  pa 
perty  of  the  Despensers.     And  this  ir 
rity,  unacknowledged  by  parliament  c 
it  in  the  power  of  these  two  compa 
effect  the  death  of  her  injured  husba 
of  England,  by  the  Scotch,  being  fui 
to  their  iniquity,  from  its  providir 
excuse  for  removing  EdN^axd  ill*  lo 
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™e  counties,  where  his  father's  sufferings  would 
^JJoidably  become  known  to  some^  and  might  have 
*^^  his  ears. 

pj^g  Robert  Bruce  had  viewed  the  late  changes  in 
'^'ti^j  as  likely  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  for 
V^^coriog  more  advantageous  terms,  than  he  had  ob- 
!^M  with  the  existing  truce.  And  this  tempted 
^to  violate  it;  on  the  plea  that  an  agreement 
^e  between  himself  and  Edward  II.,  could  not 
,^  him  to  abstain  from  warring  against  that  king's 
taemies.  He,  therefore,  sent  a  large  body  of  j^^^  j^ 
^  into  England,  under  the  Earl  of  Mur- 
^1^,  and  Lord  Douglas.  As  this  army  was  not  in- 
iMded  to  make  conquests,  but  only  to  burn  defence- 
Ito  villages,  and  rob  their  inhabitants,  every  Scot 
B  it  was  mounted  on  a  galloway ;  and  encumbered* 
Pith  no  other  luggage  than  a  pouch  of  oatmeal,  and 
hag  to  carry  off  whatever  he  might  steal.  Such  a 
Boe  could  not  keep  the  field  against  the  powerfiil 
■ny  of  40,000  men,  which  Lord  Mortimer,  having 
Idward  UL  with  him,  conducted  into  the  northern 
MmtieB.  But  the  Scotch  could  change  their  quar- 
in  so  easily,  and  move  so  much  more  rapidly,  than  a 
wre  regular  force ;  and  the  inhabitants  left  in  the 
fliterable  district  near  the  borders  were  so  few ;  that 
arrow  as  our  island  becomes  between  Newcastle 
od  Carlisle,  the  English  army,  and  its  well-mounted 
iavalry,  sought  the  Scotch,  for  near  a  fortnight,  in 
nda ;  though  certain  they  could  not  be  far  off.  At 
^h  the  young  king  having  proclaimed,  that  he 
ivomd  grant  the  honour  of  knighthood  and  100/.  a 
fear,  for  life,  to  any  man  who  would  bring  him  intelli- 
pnoe  where  they  might  be  found ;  the  Scotch  better 
mrmed  of  what  was  passing  around  them,  j^^  3^ 
Bberated  a  prisoner  in  derision,  to  claim  the 
larard ;  and  to  let  Edward  know  they  were,  and 
hilbeen  for  some  time,  but  three  leagues  off.  For 
t  week  more  the  English  general  endeavoured)  ot 
Fetended  to  endeavour,  in  vain,  to  find  au  oip^x- 
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tunity  of  bringing  the  Scotch  to  an  engagement ;  tW 
two  armies  being,  most  of  this  time,  in  sight  of  eacb 
other ;  but  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Wear.  At  length 
the  Lord  Douglas  crossed  that  river^  in  the  dan, 
with  ^00  men,  and  penetrated  so  far  into  the  Englkb 
camp,  as  to  cut  the  cords  of  the  king's  tent  with  Imi 
own  sword.  Tliis  had  the  intended  effect  of  making 
the  English  suppose  a  similar  attack  was  intended 
the  following  night,  when  they  heard  the  noise  rf 
troops  moving.  But  the  next  day  they  found  tiut 
Auir.  6.  ^^^^^  enemies  had  indeed  broken  .up  ban 
the  ground  they  lately  occupied  ;  having  «l* 
ready  gained  a  march  on  their  way  home  to  ScoUand* 

It  seems  as  if  Lord  Mortimer  had  wished  to  kll 
the  king,  and  the  English  gentry,  feel  the  vexatioft 
of  being  thus  baffled,  and  harassed  in  a  fruitlev 
warfare  ;  that  he  might  have  their  willing  consent  to 
a  peace,  in  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  insert 
terms  favourable  to  his  own  views.  He  accordingly 
disbanded  the  army  after  the  retreat  of  the  Scorahr 
And  before  the  following  spring  had  sufficiently  ad« 
vanced  for  beginning  another  campaign,  the  younff 
king's  name  was  pledged  to  a  treaty;  whereby  Ed-Jj 
ward  was  made  to  acknowledge  Robert  Bruce,  ai^^ 
lawful  sovereign  of  Scotland ; — to  resign,  fep- 
1328.  '  himself  and  his  successors,  all  claim  to  a  para-^ 
mount  authority  over  that  kingdom; — andt» 
give  his  sister  Jane  in  marriage  to  David  Brueer 
liobert's  son  and  heir; — whilst  the  king  of  Scotlandj 
in  return  for  these  concessions,  was  to  pay  SO,O00L 
sterling  into  the  English  exchequer,  in  the  course  of 
the  next  three  years. 

This  treaty  was  a  very  beneficial  one  for  England^ 
For  all  the  points  given  up  by  it,  were  only  such  a*- 
would  otherwise  have  continued  to  tempt  the  Et^ 
lish  kings  to  waste  their  subjects'  blood,  in  wars  hat- 
ing no  other  object  but  the  gratification  of  pridi^ 
And  yet,  so  dear  is  pride  to  the  natural  man^  tbai^ 
when  the  queen  and  Lotd  ^0T\Am^T  V^^Vx%.^^  tbehS 
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selfish  design  in  making  the  treaty,  by  taking  the 
first  year's  payment  from  Scotland  for  tlieir  own 
use;  the  English  nation  was  less  angry  with  them 
for  this  fraud,  than  for  having  given  up  the  pre- 
tended right  of  their  king,  to  call  the  Scotch  sove- 
reign bis  vassal. 

In  the  mean  while  Philippa  of  Hainault  was 
invited  to  England,  and  married  to  Edward  III. ; 
in  whom  Mortimer  sought  to  encourage  a  taste  for 
pomp  and  tournaments ;  that  his  mind,  being  taken 
up  with  idle  amusements,  might  be  diverted  from 
■ffiiirs  of  state.  But  it  is  said,  the  prosperity  of 
fools  shall  destroy  them  * ;  and  the  fools  in  the 
word  of  God,  are  the  wicked.  Mortimer's  prospe- 
rity now  began  to  tempt  him  on  rapidly  to  his  own 
destruction.  It  had  been  made  a  rule  of  the 
legency,  that  an  earl,  a  bishop,  and  two  barons, 
should  daily  see  the  king,  and  advise  him  of  public 
Batters;  but  lord  Mortimer  took  upon  himself  to 
■top  this.  He  next  forbade  the  earl  of  Lancaster 
to  attend  a  parHament,  held  at  Salisbury ;  because 
that  earl  was  accompanied,  as  Mortimer  also  was, 
by  a  number  of  armed  followers.  And  when  the 
earl  had  persuaded  the  king's  uncles  to  make  com- 
Bon  cause  with  him,  Mortimer  began  to  lay  waste 
his  domains.  This  frightened  the  earls  of  Kent 
and  Norfolk  into  deserting  their  cousin  of  Lancas- 
ter; and  then  he,  too,  made  an  hasty  submission. 
But  Mortimer  was  not  content  with  thus  breaking 
Bp  the  opposition  of  these  weak  princes.  He 
employed  ill  men  to  ensnare  the  earl  of  Kent; 
whose  conscience  now  smote  him  for  the  part  he 
bad  acted  against  his  gentle  brother,  Edward  of 
Ciemarvon.  These  spies  made  the  simple  earl 
believe  that  a  friar,  who  dealt  with  a  familiar  spirit, 
lud  been  told  by  him,  that  Edward  II.  was  still 

Ave.    And  they  further  persuaded  him,  that  the 

■ 

•  Prov.  i.  SZ 
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pope  had  said|  his  curse  should  fall  upon  the  earl 
of  Kentj  if  he  did  not  do  his  utmost  to  deliver  hii 
brother  from  prison.  The  earl,  thus  deceived, 
wrote  a  letter,  pledging  himself  to  join  in  an  attentj^ 
to  compel  the  existing  government  to  surrender  toe 
royal  authority  again  into  the  hands,  of  his  supposed 
living  brother.  This  letter  was  straightway  ca^ 
ried  to  Mortimer.  And  the  earl  of  Kent  wai| 
accordingly,  arrested ;  brought  before  a  parlii" 
ment,    which   few  had  dared  to  attend 

[330?     w^^  would  not  act  at  the  bidding  of  the 
party  in  power;  and  by  it  he  was  coih 
demned  to  death. 

Edward  I.  had  set  the  earliest  example,  of 
dragging  powerful  adversaries  to  the  scafibld ;  in? 
stead  of  being  content  with  depriving  them  of  tlie  ' 
means  for  combating  his  authority.  And  alreadj 
two  princes  of  his  blood  had  fallen,  in  consequenc0» 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner ;  first  his  nepheffi 
Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster ;  and  now  his  son^  the 
earl  of  Kent. 

It  may  be  hoped,  that  the  young  king  had  been 
kept  entirely  ignorant  what  horrible  things  bil 
father  was  sufiering,  from  the  party  whose  pubfic 
acts  were  done  with  the  sanction  of  his  name.  We 
have  seen  how  that  party  kept  him,  at  the  tinier 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  country.  And  when  there 
were  no  newspapers,  to  tell  every  body,  who  can 
read,  what  every  public  personage  is  doing ;  when 
an  English  and  a  Scotch  army  could  be  roamiqg 
about  for  ten  days,  within  the  county  of  Durhanop 
without  the  one  knowing  where  to  nnd  the  other; 
a  boy,  whom  few  could  approach  without  permis- 
sion from  the  interested  parties,  might,  possiUj 
enough,  be  prevented  from  knowing  the  trutbi 
as  to  any  fact  not  passing  exactly  under  his  own 
eyes.  But  the  arrest  and  execution  of  the  ead 
of  Kent  took  place  within  the  verge  of  the  court 
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^d  the  intention,  of  which  the  earl  was  convictedi 
iras  such  as  would  necessarily  have  been  laid  aside, 
had  but  his  prosecutors  allowed  him  to  satisfy  him* 
idf,  by  the  examination  of  credible  witnesses,  that 
die  kingV  father  was  really  dead.  Edward  III.  was 
BOW  no  longer  a  mere  boy,  but  an  intelligent  youth 
who  could  scarcely  overlook  this;  and  who  must 
here  perceived  that  the  grounds  stated  did  not 
•Sbrd  a  plausible  excuse  for  putting  to  death  an 
vnele  who  had  heartily  and  faithfully  joined  him 
md  his  mother^  at  a  time  when,  as  he  perhaps 
itill  believedj  they  stood  in  great  need  of  his  friend- 
diip. 

But  if  the  young  king  wished  to  save  his  kinsman, 
be  aeiems  to  have  had  neither  sufficient  warmth  of 
aflhction,  nor  sufficient  horror  of  sin,  to  make  him 
Irfliing  to  encounter  any  danger,  rather  than  suffer 
diat  he  should  be  put  to  death.  He  was  sensible 
ftat,  under  the  pretence  of  doing  him  honour,  Lord 
Mortimer  had  surrounded  him  with  attendants,  who 
were,  in  reality,  so  many  spies,  ready  to  inform  that 
lord,  if  he  should  take  any  steps,  visibly  intended  to 
gist   rid  of  his  control.     He,  therefore,  held  his 

rie ;  till  he  should  find  an  opportunity  of  opening  ' 
mind  to  some  one  in  whose  fidelity  he  might 
ttesonably  trust,  and  from  whose  courage  and  dis- 
Qetion  he  might  look  for  valuable  assistance.  Such 
« person  he  found,  ere  long,  in  Lord  Montacute, 
who  told  him  enough  to  convince  him,  that  it  was 
Us  duty  to  call  Mortimer  to  account  for  the  past ; 
hut  that  the  latter  was  too  powerful  to  be  stripped 
of  his  authority  by  a  word.    It  so  happened  that  a 

Eirliament  was,  at  this  time,  summoned  to  meet  at 
ottingham.  Thither  queen  Isabella  repaired  with 
her  son,  and  her  favourite,  and  they  three  took  up 
fteir  residence  in  the  castle ;  whilst  the  nobles  and 

Klates  were  lodged  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
kl.    Edward  III.  was  now  himself  a  fa\\vet\ 
Philippe  having  brought  him  a  son,  aftetN^atd^ 

I  8 
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much  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  Black 
Prince.     Yet  such  complete  authority  did  Isabelk 
continue  to  assume  over  the  king,  that  she  ordered 
Sir  William  Eland,  the  governor,  to  bring  the  key! 
of  the  castle  every  night  to  her  chamber  ;  i^'here  thej 
were  laid  by  her  pillow.     Lord  Montacute  however 
ventured  to  tell  the  governor,  having  first  sworn 
him  to  secresy,  that  it  was  the  king's  command  thit  ' 
Mortimer  should  be  arrested ;  and  that  his  aid  wu 
required  to  execute  that  command.     To  this  Eland 
replied,  that  Mortimer's  guard  was  too  stroDg  to 
admit  of  its  being  done  openly,  but  that  there  wai 
an  underground  passage  leading  into  the  castle  firon 
the  western  side  of  the  rock,  through  which,  thoogh 
apparently  blocked  up  by  rubbish,  he  could  adnttf 
an  armed  troop  after  dark.     That  afternoon,  Lord 
Mortimer,  whom  guilt  tormented  with  suspicions  of 
danger,  charged  the  king  with  being  privy  to  somft 
ill  designs  against  him  ;  and  declared  himself  diist^ 
tisfied  with  his  answers.     At  midnight.  Lord  Mon- 
tacute, at  the  head  of  a  trusty  band  of  associate% 
passed  under  the  ramparts  of  the  castle  ;  and  found 
Sir  William  Eland  ready  to  guide  him  from  the 
vault,  into  which  the  secret  passage  opened.    As 
they  ascended  the  stair-case  of  the  great  tower,  they 
were  joined  by  the  king,   and   they  advanced  ill 
silence  till  they  reached  the  room  where  Mortimei 
was,  at  that  moment,  in  consultation  with  the  bishop 
of  iCincoJn.     The  door  of  this  apartment  burst  open 
with  their  blows ;  and  two  of  the  favourite's  guards^ 
who  still  attempted  to  resist  their  entrance,  were 
struck  to  the  ground.     The  noise  of  this  struggle 
awakened   queen  Isabella ;  who,  rushing  from  nei 
bed  in  the  adjoining  chamber,  exclaimed,  **  Sweel 
son,  fair  son,  spare  my  gentle  Mortimer."     But  her 
impassioned  supplications  served  only  to  betray  to 
Edward  the  certainty  of  his  mother's  shame.     Lord 
JMfortimer  was  given  into    Eland's  custody.     The 
next  morning  the  king  piodaitA^di^  Vo.  the  g<eneni} 
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satisfaction  of  his  subjects,  that  being  now 
%}{ age,  he  had  taken  the  reins  of  govern-    Oct.  30. 
nient  into  his  own  hands ;  and  that  a  new 
parliament  should  meet  him,  at  Westminster^  .the 
Allowing  month. 

Before  this  parliament  Lord  Mortimer  was  charged 
jrith  sundry  grave  offences,  and  especially  with 
^visg  caused  the  king's  father  io  be  put  to  death. 
•All  these  charges  were  declared  by  the  lords  to  be 
40  notoriously  true,  that  it  was  needless  to  examine 
witnesses  in  proof  of  them.  He  was  accordingly 
voted  guilty  of  treason,  without  being  heard  in  his 
own  defence ;  and  condemned  to  be  hung  at  Tyburn. 
Thus  was  the  man  who  had  taught  parliament  to 
fleotence  the  Despensers  unheard>  himself  cut  off 
by  the  Uke  procedure,  in  strict  agreement  with  the 
mreat  of  that  warning  voice,  which  says.  With  what 
ji^gment  ye  judge^  ye  shall  be  judged  *.  But 
ihough  it  was  most  just,  that  He  who  spake  those 
wordfly  and  who  is  Lord  of  lords,  should  so  order 
events,  as  to  return  this  mans  mischief  upon  his  ovm 
kead'\\  it  was  a  gross  violation  both  of  English 
hw  and  of  all  sound  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  peers, 
to  condemn  an  accused  person  without  either  exa-^ 
nulling  witnesses,  or  suffering  him  to  reply  to  his 
accusers.  For  nothing  could  be  gained  to  justice 
by  this  violent  course.  And  if  the  court  before 
which  a  person  is  accused,  may  decide  whether  his 
goilt  shall  be  taken  for  granted,  or  farther  enquiry 
into,  what  security  can  there  be  that  such  a  ccmrt 
will  never  be  so  deceived,  -either  by  false  reports  or 
by  the  prejudices  of  its  members,  as  to  take  for 
^!anted  the  guilt  of  a  man,  whom  a  patient  investi- 
ntion  of  his  case  would  have  proved  to  be  innocent  ? 
Twenty-four  years  later.  King  Edward  allowed  the 
forfeiture  of  Lord  Mortimer's  honours  and  estates 
to  be  reversed ;  on  the  ground  that  his  condemnation 
bad  been  conducted  illegally. 

•  Matt.  vij.  %  t  Psolm  iiu.  \^. 
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The  inferior  persons  employed  to  murder  the  . 
Jate  kingy  had  either  fled  the  country  beforej  or  now 
made  their  escape.  But  orders  were  given  for  their  j 
beifig  pursued^  and  arrested  wherever  they  voii^  | 
be  discovered.  Gourney  was  seized  in  consequenoe  f 
at  Burgos^  in  .Spain.  There  he  was  examined  in  i 
the  presence  of  tne  magistrates  of  the  place;  aiid»  ^ 
having  acknowledged  his  crime^  he  was  sent  heme  1 
for  punishment ;  but  was  slain  before  he  could  reaA  ^< 
England,  by  the  contrivance  of  some  person  ia  i 
power,  who  dreaded  havm^  his  own  guilt  discovend 
if  the  man  should  betray  all  he  knew. 

There  was,  however,  another  offender ;  the  wt 
happy  partner  of  Mortimer's  worst  crimes.  Ebr  ' 
punishment  Edward  felt  it  his  duty  to  leave  to 
Leaven.  But  he  took  back  those  extensive  estatjBi 
of  which  his  mother  had  seized  possession;  andf 
reducing  her  income  to  3000/.  obliged  her  to  retire 
to  the  manor  of  Risings.  There  she  continued  to 
live  for  twenty-seven  years ;  noticed  at  times  with 
ceremonious  respect  by  the  king ;  but  miserable  firom 
disappointed  ambition ;  and  yet  never  so  blessed  u 
to  feel  that  godly  sorrow,  which  worketh  repenianee 
unto  salvation*.  Nor  did  her  son  teach  her  to 
whom  to  flee  for  refuge  from  the  wrath  due  to  her 

lilt.  For  though  early  wise,  in  the  estimation  of 
(is  contemporaries,  so  ignorant  was  he  of  spiritud 
things,  that  he  sent  her  what  he  was  told  had  been 
a  joint  of  John  the  Baptist's  finger,  and  a  bit  of  a 
rib  of  St.  Lawrence,  set  in  silver ;  that  by  honouring 
what  had  better  been  buried  in  the  earthy  shenught 
win  an  entrance  into  heaven. 

This  celebrated  monarch,  who  only  now  reallj 
began  to  reigii,  very  much  resembled  his  grandfathtf 
in  those  qualities  which  fitted  each  for  an  active 
career ;  and  tempted  each  to  become  the  slave  of 
ambition.    The  courage,  and  address,  and  abilities 
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br  wLich  Edward  III.  was  admired^  were  unfaappily 
DC^  regarded  by  him  as  talents  to  be  employed  in 
lli6  service  of  that  King  of  kings  who  gave  them. 
hsAi  therefore,  they  proved  calamitous  to  himself. 
For  they  added  strength  to  those  snares  which  so 
bdset  the  great,  as  to  leave  scarcely  a  hope  that  any 
iioiild  be  saved,  were  it  not  that  things  which  are 
Impassible  with  men  are  possible  with  God  *.  But 
iliese  gifts  were,  still,  not  lost  to  the  merciful  pur« 

Ees  of  the  all-wise  Giver.  By  their  exercise 
Ward  restored  to  the  royal  authority  that  firm- 
ness, without  which  it  cannot  be  beneficial.  By 
Ibeir  abuse,  he  became  involved  in  struggles  for 
bfeign  conquests ;  which  made  him  willing  to  correct 
nany  of  the  grievances  that  pressed  upon  his  sub- 
jeeCSi  and  to  grant  them  numerous  privileges ;  as  the 
hdy  means  of  obtaining  from  the  English  abundant 
Rfpplies,  and  hearty  assistance,  in  return. 

For  a  little  while,  indeed  scarcely  three  years,  he 
nded  the  country  with  wisdom  beyond  his  age ;  like 
Ae  wh6  valued  peace,  and  sougnt  to  prepare  his 
iribjects  for  its  enjoyments.  During  this  happy  in- 
ttvaly  he  did  homage  to  Philip  VI.  for  Ouienne 
ad  Ponthieu ;  he  made  an  effort  to  moderate  the 
fiolence  of  contending  parties  in  Ireland ;  forbade 
Atomaments  amongst  the  English  nobles,  and  the 
iteriog  of  arms  in  the  streets  of  London ;  and  fixed 
llle  useful  office  oi  justice  of  the  peace  t  on  a  regular 
idd  permanent  footing.  Whilst,  to  encourage  the 
petdeable  pursuits  of  learning,  he  not  only  gene- 
Muly  maintained  a  number  of  scholars,  at  his  own 
etpence,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  but  wisely 
l^vided  for  their  being  examined  ^  at  proper  inter- 
^,  both  as  to  their  progress  and  their  means; 
that,  as  he  said  in  his  official  letter,  the  idle  might 
te  struck  off*  from  his  list,  to  make  way  for  more 

•  Lake  xviii.  84. 37.  \  See  p,  ^4. 
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hopeful  students  ;  and  those  who  could  do  without 
his  assistance,  for  such  as  needed  it.     " 

But  events  passing  in  Scotland^  soon  tempted  the 
king  to  forsake  the  paths  of  peace  and  of  justieei 
for  the  pursuits  of  ambition. 

Robert  Bruce  being  dead,  had-  left  his  succesMr 
David  under  age;  and  Edward  Baliol,  the -son  of 
his  old  rival,  thought  the  opportunity  favourable  ibr 
asserting,  again,  the  claims  of  his  own  family.  Balidi 
however,  would  have  been  unable  to  raide  an  armVi 
bad  not  David's  guardian  irritated  several  EngKih 
noblemen,  by  craftily  taking  advantage  of  the  late 
disputes  in  England,  to  deprive  them  of  the  estata 
which  they  happened  to  inherit  witiiin  the  Scottiih 
borders.  These  lords  were  ready,  therefore,  tc 
make  common  caus6  with  Baliol,  for  the  recovei] 
of  their  several  claims.  By  their  help,  he  founc 
himself  at  the  head  of  3000  men ;  with  whom  hi 
sailed  from  Spurn,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Scot 
land.  As  gunpowder,  though  invented  a  little  befon 
tliis  time,  had  not  yet  become  a  regular  part  of  thi 
ammunition  of  war,  the  result  of  battles  still  mainl; 
depended  on  the  personal  prowess  of  the  combat 
ants ;  and  a  whole  crowd  of  peasants,  who  had  fd 
lowed  their  lords  into  battle  with  no  arms  but  offin 
sive  ones,  and  those,  often,  only  wooden  swords  o 
clubs,  were  no  match  for  a  single  mounted  knight 
whose  horse  and  himself  were  encased  in  steel  ar 
mour.  It  was  the  want  of  a  proportionate  numbe 
of  gentry,  rich  enough  to  fit  themselves  out  in  thi 
costly  manner,  which  had  made  it  impossible  for  thi 
Scotch  armies  to  bear  the  onset  of  the  English 
except  when  their  commander  had  the.  skill,  as  a 
Bannockburn,  to  make  the  impetuous  chivalry  Q 
England  unserviceable,  before  it  could  come  t 
blows.  Hence  Baliol's  small  force,  being  chiefl, 
composed  of  gentlemen  and  knights  adventurers 
obtained  a  viotoryi  whenever  the  armies  of  Scotlanc 
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though  more  than  ten  times  as  numerous,  ventured 
to  meet  it  in  the  field.  One  would  willingly  hope 
the  barbarous  boast  of  his  English  allies,  that  in  one 
combat  they  slaughtered,  or  otherwise  caused  the 
death  of  above  16,000  Scotch,  must  have  been  un- 
true. But  it  is  certain  that,  in  seven  weeks,  Baliol 
had  so  far  got  the  upper  hand  of  his  oppo- 
nents, as  to  be  crowned  king  of  Scotland  at  J332.  ' 
Scone.  Notwithstanding,  however,  his  hav- 
ing defeated  all  those  who  were  foremost  in  resist- 
ine  him,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  take  possession 
oia  hostile  country,  without  the  support  of  a  much 
more  numerous  body  of  men  than  he  had  brouglic 
into  it;  and  when  success  tempted  his  com- 

'  *  *  1  Dec 

pamons  m  arms  to  separate,  he  was  soon  com-  jg 
pelled  to  flee  for  his  life  into  England.  But, 
whilst  successful,  Baliol's  consciousness  of  his  inse- 
earity,  had  led  him  to  make  king  Edward  tempting 
offers ;  and  he  had  executed  enough  to  induce  that 
ambitious  young  monarch  to  hope,  that  by  aiding 
Baliol  he  should  obtain  such  a  command  over  Scot- 
land, as  his  grandfather  had  aimed  at  in  vain. 

In  the  following  year,  therefore,  Edward  sum- 
Hx>ned  all  the  vassals  of  his  crown  to  meet  -him 
in  the  north;  and  made  some  irregularities,  com- 
mitted on  the  borders^  his  excuse  for  violating  the 
still  existing  treaty  with  Bruce,  and  invading  the 
territories  of  the  unoffending  boy  to  whom  his  sister 
Jane  had  now  been  married. 

The  bravery  with  which  the  Scotch  anticipatexl 
this  formidable  invasion,  was  but  more  destructive 
to  themselves  than  their  first  resistance  to  Baliol 
had  been.     In  the  battle  of  Halidon  hill, 
die  lowest  statement  makes  their  loss  to     "333/ 
have  been  above  ^5,000  men.     King  Da- 
vid's guardian,  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  was  amongst 
the  slain ;  and  as  no  second  army  could  be  raised 
to  cope  with  the  invaders,  his  friends  thought  it  best 
to  send  hint  and  his-  English  queen  to  ¥taivc<b)  ^v^'c 
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protection.  For  a  while  Baliol  waa^  in  consequence, 
no  longer  resisted.  He  took  possession,  therefore,  d 
the  vacant  throne ;  formaUy  acknowledged  the  king 
of  England's  right  to  a  paramount  authority  over 
all  Scotland ;  and  gave  up  to  him  the  most  valoabk 
part  of  the  Scottish  Lowlands ;  being  no  less  than 
the  whole  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Dumfries  to  LinHthgow. 

This  success  only  exposed  the  English  monarch 
to  listen  with  the  more  readiness  to  another  tempta- 
tion ;  suggested  to  him  by  a  foreigner,  whom  he 
ought  not  to  have  admitted  to  converse  with  him* 
The  person  meant  was  Robert  of  Artois ;  whom  the 
ministers  of  Philip  VI.  had  detected  in  a  forgery, 
and  had  banished  from  the  French  territories.  To 
revenge  himself  for  this  he  attempted  to  have  Philip 
assassinated.  Failing  in  that,  he  came  to  the  Eng« 
lish  court;  and  told  Edward  that,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  his  mother  Isabella,  he  had  a  better  right 
than  Philip  to  the  crown  of  France ;  and  persuaded 
him,  that  he  might  obtain  such  assistance,  to  enforce 
his  claim,  as  would  ensure  his  either  winning  that 
kingdom,  or  becoming  master  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  it,  as  would  make  him  the  most  powerful  sove- 
reign in  Europe. 

If  Edward  was  really  convinced  that  he  might 
justly  claim  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  of  France, 
it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  sinful 
desires  over  the  mind,  in  making  it  blind  to  reason. 
The  French  had,  some  time  before,  declared  it  to  be 
a  fundamental  rule  of  their  monarchy,  that  the  crown 
should  not  descend  to  females.  This  rule  went  by 
the  name  of  the  Salic  law ;  from  a  notion  that  it 
originated  in  a  distant  age,  amongst  those  German 
tribes  who  conquered  Oaul.  Now  the  three  sons  of 
Philip  IV.  had  each  died,  leaving  only  daughters ; 
and  the  elder  brother  had,  accordingly,  been  suc- 
ceeded by  his  younger,  till  the  death  of  the  last  of 
the  three ;  when  the  crown  reverted  to  a  nephew  of 
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PhiHp  IV.,  by  his  brother  Charles  of  Valois.  This 
aephew  was  Philip  VI. ;  whom  Edward  had  not 
ouy  acknowledged;  as  lawful  king,  by  doing  him 
komage  for  Guienne;  but  had  solemnly  pledged 
kimsdf  to  be  his  faithful  subject,  in  all  disputes 
wifkin  the  kingdom  of  France.  Now,  however,  he 
ftonght  fit  to  pretend  that  the  French  nation,  its 
Ung,  people,  and  nobles,  had  no  right  to  regulate 
die  succession  of  their  own  kingdom,  by  rules  dif- 
fvent  from  those  ordinarily  observed  elsewhere. 
Btot  even  if  this  had  been  wanted,  Edward  was  not 
die  next  heir.  For  if  daughters  were  to  be  regarded 
••  having  such  a  right,  to  inherit  after  the  sons,  that 
DO  law  could  cut  off  their  claims ;  then  Joan,  queen 
of  Navarre,  daughter  of  Louis  X.,  had  an  indisputa- 
Uo  claim  to  be  preferred  before  Isabella,  or  that 
.amit's  son. 

They  who  believe  our  Saviour's  words,  that  one 

ipmraw  shall  not  fall  to  the  ground''^  without  His 

unseeing  Father's  permission,  must  feel  it  impos- 

■ble  to  believe,  that  the  destruction  of  human  life, 

wfakh  king  Edward's  pretensions  were  to  occasion, 

vai  not  brought  about  by  His  will  who  rules  the 

earth.     The  Scriptures  tell  us,  that  the  Lord  hath 

made  ali  things  for  himself;  yea^  even  the  wicked  for 

tte  day  of  evilf.    And  that  day  of  evil  the  Lord 

vould  now  no  longer  delay  bringing  upon  France. 

Wherefore  the  wickedness  of  Robert  of  Artois  was 

made  to  be  successful,  in  tempting  the  king  to  the 

c  tk  that  did  most  easily  beset  him  ;  that  he  might  be- 

!  come  the  scourge  of  that  country. 

It  nnistnot,  however,  be  supposed  that  either  the 
gtdlt  of  those  times,  or  its  punishment,  was  confined 
tp  France.  The  prophet  of  old  had  pleaded  for  the 
Jewish  church,  saying,  O  Lord,  we  are  called  by 
%  nameg  forsake  us  not  %.  But  he  was  answered 
by  the  Lord,  that,  because  the  preachers  preached 

•  Mttfcx,  S9,  fProY.  xvl  4.  %  Jer,  xW.  ^. 
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falsehood  in  His  name,  and  because  the  people 
loved  to  wander,  and  re/rained  not  their  feet  from  fol-  i 
lowing  such  evil  shepherds,  therefore  God  had  f 
said,  /  will  consume  them  by  the  sword,  and  by  the  {| 
famine f  and  by  the  pestilence^.  In  like  manner 
were  the  people  of  Europe  now  called  by  the  nam 
of  Christ ;  yet  every  church  was  filled  with  graven 
images  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  saints,  real  6i  f 
false,  to  which  the  people  bowed  down  and  woi^  \ 
shipped.  And  though,  here  or  there,  some  pioui 
priest  might  be  found  listening,  as  Jeremiah  did,  to 
tlie  word  of  the  Lord,  the  most  part  preached  to 
the  people,  as  in  his  days,  nothing  hut  false  visiou,  ^ 
and  divination,  and  things  of  nought,  and  the  deceit  ' 
qftlieir  hearth;.  It  was,  therefore,  most  fitting  that  \ 
the  like  sentence  should  fall  upon  the  degenerate  I* 
Christian  Church ;  afflicting  or  destroying  the  hard-  \^ 
eoed  sinner,  in  wrath ;  but  leading  others,  in  mertrr  ^ 
by  worldly  sorrows,  to  consider  how  they  had  of*  ^ 
fended;  and  to  search  the  neglected  Scriptures  ibr  r 
the  good  tidings  of  reconciUation.  The  curse  <tf  r 
famine  had  already  visited  England  with  av^ful  seve-  N 
rity ;  and  of  the  other  afflictions,  it  had  tasted  more  ^ 
or  less  %.  On  France,  whose  soil  had  been  foullj 
stained  witK  the  blood  of  the  saints  §,  the  fury  of 
the  sword  was  now  to  be  let  loose ;  and  king  Ed- 
ward was  suffered  to  incur  the  guilt  of  being  iU 
relentless  executioner.  Whilst  the  pestilence  was  ! 
approaching  from  a  distant  land,  to  do  the  will  of  I 
the  rebellious  world's  offended  King,  throughout  a  \ 
wider  range. 

To  bepin  a  war  for  the  conquest  of  France,  Ed- 
ward felt  it  necessary  to  strengthen  himself  by 
foreign  alliances;  and,  as  he  meditated  invading 
Philip's  territories  through  Flanders,  he  would  have 
bribed  the  reigning  earl  of  that  country  to  join  hia 

•  Jcr.  xiv.  10.  12.  t  Ibid.  14.  %  Sec  pp.  133.  138. 

§  Sec  Vol.  I.  pp.  309.  468.  an^i  473.  YoJ.  11.  p.  4a 
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fty_;  but  the  earl  rejected  his  offers.  Now  the 
labitants  of  tlie  great  trading  towns  of  Flanders 
re  more  prosperous  than  any  other  people  in 
sse  parts  of  Europe ;  and  their  riches  had  so  cor- 
ptcd  them,  that,  being  much  given  to  drunken- 
Bs,  a  brewer  had  risen  to  be  the  most  important 
i^onage  in  the  country.  The  man's  name  was 
cob  Artveidt,  and  he  dwelt  at  Ghent ;  where  his 
Use  and  purse  were  at  the  service  of  all  who 
(tild  serve  him  without  scruple.  Such  a  character 
always  popular ;  but,  to  add  to  his  consequence, 

maintained  above  sixty  valets,  to  attend  him  in 
BIS  when  he  rode  through  the  streets  of  the  town ; 
d  the  citizens  believed  these  men  to  be  capable  of 
xrdering  any  one  who  should  incur  the  brewer's 
Ltred.  Hence,  whilst  some  followed  Artveldt  for 
n  gifts,  or  to  be  invited  to  his  feasts ;  and  others 

be  assisted  in  their  different  projects  by  his  in- 
jence ;  he  was  obeyed  by  the  peaceable  from  fear. 
bus  bad  he,  at  length,  become  so  powerful,  that, 
oding  his  trade  would  no  longer  support  him  in 
is  extravagant  way  of  life,  he  boldly  seized  the 
dblic  revenues  of  the  Earl  of  Flanders  for  his  own 
se*  This  brewer's  favour  the  king  of  England 
Dndescended  to  court ;  so  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
waited  upon  Artveldt,  and  persuaded  him  to  engage 
&at  the  wealthy  Flemish  towns  should  aid  the  King 

Sinst  Philip,  in  despite  of  the  wishes  of  their  earl. 
B  prelate  who  had  undertaken  the  unchristian 
ffice,  of  encouraging  this  bad  man  to  go  on  in  re- 
lellion,  was  farther  commissioned  to  traffic  with  all 
he  princes  on  that  side  of  France ;  and  bribe  them 
r  he  could,  to  join  Edward  in  his  attack  on  a  sove- 
eiffn,  of  whom  it  was  not  pretended  that  he  either 
lad  injured,  or  was  likely  to  injure  them,  if  led  at 
leace :  and  as.  the  sums  which  the  king  was  willing 
x>  pay  were  large,  he  succeeded  in  purchasing  pro- 
mises of  assistance  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
ibe  Prince  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  Dukes  of 
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Brabant  *  and  Gueldres,  and  some  other  independ- 
ent nobles  of  the  empire. 

The  money  thus  ill  spent,  had  much  of  it  been 
imprudently  given  to  Edward  by  his  English  sob* 
jectSy  vrhose  pride  was  gratified  with  the  thought  of 
seeing  their  King  become  master  of  France ;  and 
who  hady  therefore^  consented  to  grant  him  hdf  die 
wool  in  the  kingdom ;  which  they  estimated  tt 
30,000  sacks,  saleable  abroad  at  about  21L  10«.  die 
sack  f.  Buty  besides  this  gift  from  his  subjectSidie 
king  ordered  all  the  tin  in  Cornwall  and  Devon  to  | 
be  delivered  up  by  the  owners  to  his  officers ;  ob  \ 
promise  of  repayment  within  two  years.  He  abo  I 
took  possession  of  every  thing  belonging  to  foreisn  i 
monasteries ;  and  obliged  many  of  the  English  ath  | 
bots  to  lend  him  their  plate:  whilst  he  actuaBf 
seized  all  the  property  of  the  Lombard  bankers  m 
London,  under  the  pretence  of  punishing  them  for 
their  usury.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  this  unrigh" 
teous  eagerness  to  get  money  together,  by  every 
means  he  could  devise,  led  the  king  to  another 
measure,  which,  while  it  could  bring  him  but  htfSkf 
must  have  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed: 
amongst  the  records  of  his  transactions  with  noUo 
and  royal  personages,  there  has  been  preserved  a 
certificate,  probably  one  out  of  many,  of  his  grant- 
ing freedom  to  two  slaves  of  Saxon  name,  John  SiH 
mondson  and  William  Godwyn,  of  Esington,  for 
sums  paid  by  them  to  certain  commissioners  author 
rized  to  effect  such  bargains  with  the  king's  noHtetf 
as  they  are  called. 

*  The  accouDts  of  prices  and  of  expences  connected  with 
these  wars,  will  be  given  in  modern  money  of  the  same  weight 
And  the  present  this  duke  received  from  the  king,  so  estimated, 
was  no  less  than  180,0002. 

f  A  sack  was  to  weigh  26  stone  of  Hlb.  The  king  afterwards 
endeavoured  to  get  the  home  prices  raised  by  law  thirty  per 
cent. ;  so  as  to  make  282.  the  legal  price  for  Shropshire  wool; 
S6L  for  Oxford  and  Staffordshire ;  242.  for  Leicester,  Gloooesr 
tersbire,  and  Herefordshire  \  aud  so  o\i  do^Nn  to  82.  which  was 
to  be  tbe  price  of  a  sackoC  lVio\oN9Q«X^^wetd,QtCQroC\«^^^M^» 
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■   Having  made  these  great  preparations^ 
the  king  set  sail  from  the  Orwell,  with  a     igljg,' 
fleet  of  700  sail^  chiefly  merchantmen  im- 
pressed for  the  service*  and  having  on  board  31,000 
loUiers,  and  16,000  mariners.    But  when  he  had 
Cimveyed  this  army  into  Flanders,  he  found  that  his 
fobsidies  had  only  purchased  empty  promises;  as 
aone  of  the  German  confederates  were  prepared,  or 
viUing,  to  march  into  France.     Edward  was,  there* 
fore,  obliged  to  leave  his  troops,  for  above  a  year, 
imemployed  on  the  continent,  at  the  expence  of 
1651.  a  day ;  whilst  he  returned  to  solicit  farther  aid 
fioom  England,  and  bid  yet  higher  for  foreign  help. 

At  home,  however,  though  his  people  were  still 
nlling,  it  was  not  easy  to  raise  any  large  sum  so 
soon  again.  For  the  exportation  of  such  a  quantity 
0f  treasure  had  so  emptied  England  of  money,  that 
commodities  would  no  longer  bring  the  same  prices 
as  before.  The  quarter  of  wheat  would  now  fetch 
Int  six  shillings,  and  a  fat  ox  no  more  than  one 
pound.  Yet  parliament  granted  him  the  twentieth, 
nd  the  clergy  gave  the  tenth,  of  their  goods.  Be- 
rides  which,  the  king  was  allowed  to  purchase  all 
die  wool  in  the  kingdom  at  a  price  below  its  market 
tihie.  And  the  great  landed  proprietors,  bound  to 
lenre  the  king  in  bis  wars,  were  subjected  to  a  levy, 
•ocording  to  their  supposed  means,  of  from  300/. 
to  600/.  each.  But  an  English  merchant,  resident 
It  Antwerp,  William  de  la  Pole,  came  forward  to 
bis  sovereign's  assistance  in  a  more  splendid  manner 
than  any  one  else;  lending  him  33,000/.  and  be- 
coming answerable  for  him  to  the  amount  of  S2,500/. 
ttore.  For  this  service  Edward  made  him  chief 
officer  of  his  exchequer,  and  gave  him  the  lordship 
of  Holdemess.  How  agreeable  to  the  king  this  loan 
Bmst  have  been,  may  be  imagined  from  his  soon 
ifier  pawning  Queen  Philippa's  jewels,  and  his  royal 
down,  to  foreigners.  So  needy  are  the  ambitious* 
:  But  Edward  did  not  content  himself  mi\i  YsxaSiAW^ 
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these  exertions  for  raising  money  to  bring  his  mer- 
cenary allies  into  the  field.  He  also  visited  th6 
£mperor  of  Germany,  and  obtained  from  him  th6 
title  of  Imperial  Vicar,  or  Deputy,  that  he  might 

have  the  right  of  commanding  the  German 
^339      P™C6s.     But  still  they  were  not  ready  for 

action  till  September.  And  then  the  counti 
of  Hainault  and  Namur  refused  to  move  beyond  th6 
ancient  borders  of  Germany ;  to  the  other  side  of 
which,  they  said,  his  authority  as  Vicar  could  not 
extend.  Others,  however,  were  willing  to  go  with 
him  somewhat  farther.  And  when  he  had  entered 
France  the  war  began  with  all  its  horrors.  For  we 
learn,  not  from  Edward's  enemies,  but  from  his  own. 
public  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that 
as  he  advanced,  he  destroyed  all  the  villages  for 
miles  around  his  camp,  burning  the  houses  and  the 
corn,  and  slaughtering  all  kinds  of  cattle.  This 
was  quite  as  foolish  as  it  was  wicked.  The  imme- 
diate consequences  were,  that  Philip  bringing  up  an 
army  in  his  front,  and  thus  obliging  him  to  call  id 
his  foragers,  yet  refusing  to  give  him  battle,  the 
Germans  and  Flemings  soon  let  the  King  of  Eng- 
land know  that  they  had  no  provisions  left ;  and  that 
they  could  not  remain  in  what  was  become  a  desert 
Nor  was  it  more  practicable  for  him  to  advance; 
though  Philip  began  to  retire  upon  Parisi  For  he 
bad  kept  the  allied  army  at  bay  long  enough  to  give 
his  own  subjects  time  to  carry  ofi*  all  their  cattle  and 
corn  into  the  interior ;  which  Edward*s  ferocious 
method  of  warfare  had  convinced  them  was  the  only 
way  of  escaping  from  utter  ruin  and  starvation. 
Finding,  therefore,  that  the  country  was  a  desert 
before  as  well  as  around  him;  and  having  been  at 
ready  detained  till  the  food  in  his  camp  was  con« 
Bumed ;  the  King  of  England  was  again  obliged  to 
let  his  army  disband  itself.  And  when  he  had  thus 
closed  a  campaign  which  had  cost  him  so  dear,  and 
had  involved  him  so  deeply  in  the  guilt  of  oppressing 
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Jpless^  he  had  the  farther  mortification  of 
I  it  necessary  to  request  some  of  his  nobles  to 
e  bail,  as  it  were,  for  him  to  the  Duke  of 
nty  and  also  to  leave  his  queen  at  Ghent,  with 
oungest  children,  as  pledges,  to  his  continental 
yvBf  that  he  did  not  intend  to  elude  their 
by  returning,  for  awhile,  to  his  own  kingdom, 
e  English  parliament  he  acknowledged  that 
claims  amounted  to  900,000/.  And  he  found 
mibers  still  willing  to  provide  for  the  expences 
irar  which  they  never  could  have  thought  a 
*  necessity,  and  which  they  could  not  but  ex« 
)  prove  both  expensive  and  tedious ;  since  the 
ad  publicly  proclaimed  that  nothing  less  than 
ig  the  crown  of  France  would  satisfy  him.  It 
that  several  of  the  Flemish  towns  had  bound 
slves,  before  the  Pope,  to  pay  a  heavy  fine 
le  hands  of  the  king  of  France,  if  they  should 
rebel  against  their  Earl.  Artveldt,  there- 
observing  that  this  engagement  made  them 
from  joining  Edward,  in  defiance  of  the  Earl, 
ited  to  them  and  to  the  King,  that  if  he  would 
e  take  upon  him  the  title  of  King  of  France, 
pretended  due  by  inheritance,  they  might 
neur  the  penalty,  and  yet  satisfy  their  obliga- 
ithout  expence ;  inasmuch  as  the  bond  did  not 
r  to  what  King  of  France  the  fine  was  to  be 
and  Edward  could  sign  acquittances  with  that 
1  their  favour,  if  he  assumed  it.  The  sugges* 
-atified  the  King  of  England  ;  who  ac-  «  .  ,. 
gly  styled  himself,  henceforward,  also  ||^^ ' 
>f  France;  and  began  to  quarter  the 
ti  fleur-de-lis  with  the  lions  in  his  arms.  Not 
io  they  remain  to  this  day,  on  many  of  our 
buildings,  as  a  lasting  testimony  of  his  uniust 
on ;  but  so  slow  are  nations,  as  well  as  indivi- 
in  consenting  to  forego  whatever  gratifies 
3ride,  the  most  obstinate  of  foolish  passions ; 
boiigh  ages  have  passed  away  since  either  the 
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king  or  people  could  have  any  thought  of  » 
vain  title  realized,  even  a  quarter  session 
held  from  Edward  IIL's  reign  to  the  recei 
1800,  without  proclaiming  that  the  som 
England  was  also  king  of  France.  And  eve: 
late  Majesty  Greorge  III.  gave  discontent 
by  his  manly  order  for  putting  an  end  to  w 
countryman  knew  to  be  a  false  and  idle  bo 
It  was  probably,  however,  owing  to  t 
admiration  for  bravery,  which  so  entirely 
over  the  sense  of  justice,  in  this  chividi 
that  his  English  subjects  now  consented  t 
ward  have  the  ninth  fleece,  lamb,  and  shea 
two  next  years ;  a  duty  of  six  pounds  on  € 
of  wool,  every  last  of  leather,  and  every  t 
dred  sheep  skins ;  the  ninth  part  of  all  g 
chattels,  in  cities  and  boroughs ;  and  the  fi 
all  other  people's  goods.  Parliament  also 
it  to  subject  foreign  merchants  to  this  last-i 
diarge ;  but,  considerately  and  mercifully, 
from  it  all  persons  living  by  the  labour 
hands.  The  levying  of  this  property-tax  v 
strictly  conducted,  that,  after  leaving  out  tl 
expressly  exempt  from  such  taxation  *, 
nothing  too  insignificant  for  the  king's 
notice  f  •    It  can  scarcely  have  escaped  tl: 

•  See  p.  11. 

t  Thus  Id  assessing  the  property  of  a  tradesman 
ler,  there  was  an  account  taken  of  a  silver  clasp,  vi 
a  ring,  St. ;  a  suit  of  clothes,  II,  10s. ;  a  towel,  It. 
If.  i  a  pound  of  wool,  faggots,  and  other  items, 
amounted  to  9{.  lOi.  out  of  which,  therefore,  hi 
U.  If.  lid. 

The  value  of  implements  of  husbandry,  at  no 
date  from  the  above,  appears  iu  a  book  of  farmii 
where  the  articles  are  entered  in  such  strange  kini 
follows.  Pro  uno  cartsadel,  uno  colero,  cum  uno  p 
emptis  xivd.  Pro  factura  de  drawgere  Hid.  Pro  ui 
empto  xivd.}  Et  pro  sarratione,  et  dolatione,  uni 
vi^.  These  prices,  however,  should  be  multiplied 
those  of  the  tradesmen's  goods  have  been,  to  obtti 
toi  sums  in  modern  money  of  the  same  weight. 
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nrationi  that  the  grant  made  by  parliament 
I  to  imply  that  com  and  sheep  were  the  only 
<^a  farmer's  stock  worth  taxing.  And  this 
Ujr  appears  from  the  manner  of  collecting  the. 
i;  in  levying  which  it  was  assmned  that  the 
of  the  whole  produce  of  the  ground  would  not 
to  more  than  the  ninth  fleece,  lamb,  and  sheaf, 
lata  careful  account  having  been  taken  of  the 
il  value  of  every  benefice,  by  order  of  Ed* 
L  in  1290,  that  he  might  get  the  full  value  of 
portion  of  it  which  Pope  Nicholas  had  given 
the  king  now  bade  his  commissioners  demand^ 
ih  parish,  what  its  rector's  income  was  stated 
in  that  account :  after  deducting  so  much  as 
{ht  receive  from  his  parish,  independent  of  the 
.  Nor  does  this  manner  of  estimating  the 
of  the  ninth  fleecci  Sec.  seem  to  have  been 
lit  unreasonable;  though  the  king's  commis^ 
8|  being  country  gentlemen,  were  not  very 
ptory  in  insisting  that  their  neighbours  should 
by  it  *. 

i  conclusion  which  might  have  been  hazarded 
hese  circumstances,  as  to  the  state  of  agricul* 
is  borne  out  by  other  facts.  Cultivation  was 
kilfully  conducted,  and  manure  still  so  little 
bt  into  use,  that  from  nine  to  ten  bushels  of 
an  acre  was  a  full  average  crop.  And  the 
evice  the  farmers  had,  for  preventing  the  pro* 
rom  falling  away  much  below  this,  was  to  give 

It  tbe  Abbot  of  Sherbourn,  John  Wake,  and  their  two  ool- 
,  ftummoned  before  them  the  occupiers  of  land  in  Hasil- 
orset,  and  demanded  from  them  13L  as  the  sum  at  which 
motor's  income  had  been  Talued,  in  1290.  In  reply  to 
the  parishioners  acknowledged  that  such  was  the  reputed 
rthe  benefice ;  but  thoy  made  oath,  that  the  ninth  fleece, 
nd  sheaf,  were  not  worth  more  than  82.  19^.  And  though 
old  not  make  out  a  claim  for  deducting  iVom  king  Bd« 
.'8  valuation  more  than  II.  13«.,  as  arising  out  of  other 
e  commodities,  rents,  and  offerings,  the  commissioners 
Ml  to  rate  the  ninths  at  the  value  set  upon  them  by  the 
miers. 


si; 
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the  ground  long  and  frequent  fallows.    S 
thod  of  farming  was  natural  for  cultivaton 
BO  money  to  lay  out ;  particularly  whilst 
I  very  little  competition  for  land.     For  by 

large  proportion  of  their  farms  arable,  tl 
raise  what  com  they  wanted,  with  little  ff 
pence  than  that  of  ploughing  and  sheari 
it  accordingly  appears  from  old  surveys 
many  parishes  there  were  thirty  acres  of 
one  of  meadow ;  exclusive  of  the  common 
Hence,  little  or  no  hay  was  made ;  and, 
and  cheese  were  commodities  scarcely  as 
the  market,  it  was  neither  practicable,  nor ; 
for  persons  to  keep  many  horned  cattle,  ex< 
who  wanted  large  carcases  to  feed  their 
retainers  and  visitors.  On  the  other  1 
range  of  open  pastures  suited  sheep ;  the 
I  such,  that  the  farmers,  family,  and  serva 

I  consume  it  without  waste;  and  the  woi 

useful  for  clothing,  found  ready  purchaser 
times,  from  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
The  wealth  and  importance  which  those 
rived  from  their  woollen  trade,  seems  to  hi 
the  king's  attention  when  he  visited  Hail 
boy,  with  his  mother  Isabella ;  for,  from 
that  he  began  to  govern,  he  took  greai 
establish  the  like  manufactures  within  hi 
minions ;  inviting  the  Flemish  workmen 
over  to  this  country ;  protecting  them 
from  the  jealousy  and  insults  of  the  EngU 
men ;  allowing  them  stipends^  till  their  L 
set  up ;  and  procuring  a  law  to  be  passed, 
of  his  subjects  should  wear  any  woollen  c. 
out  of  England. 

But  though  anxious  to  encourage  com 
a  means  of  making  his  own  revenue  mon 


} 


*  At  Hawsfead,  Suffolk,  for  example,  in  the  time  < 
there  were  1360  acres  ofarablo  land,  and  only  45  of 
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iri  III.  injured  it  very  seriously,  by  authorising 
Jmirals  to  press  all  merchant  vessels  into  his 
«,  whenever  he  had  occasion  for  any  consider- 
lumber  of  shipping. 

was  with  260  sail  of  vessels,  chiefly  got  toge- 
n  this  manner,  that  Edward  left  the  mouth  of 
'rwell  to  encounter  the  French  navy  ;  by  which 
lampton  had  been  burnt,  and  which  was  now 
ned  off  the  coast  of  Flanders,  to  intercept  his 
I  to  the  continent.  The  French  were  not  suf- 
:ly  a  commercial  people  to  be  able  to  man  a 
fleet  with  their  own  sailors ;  but  king  Philip 
mgaged  the  merchants  of  Genoa  to  supply 
rich  a  body  of  mariners,  under  the  command 
ir  countryman  Barbavara ;  and  he  had  gotten 
ler  as  many  as  4()0  sail,  of  which  140  were 
Bed  large  ships.     It  would,  however,  be  a  mis- 

0  suppose,  that  the  biggest  of  these  men-of- 
asany  thing  near  the  size  of  a  large  merchant- 
n  modern  times.     If  these  400  sail  had   on 

40,000  men,  which  is  the  highest  number 
»ned  by  any  historian,  that  would  be  only  one 
ed  for  each  ship.  And  these  were  for  the 
>art  landsmen ;  on  whose  bravery  the  event  of 
9at  was  expected  entirely  to  depend.  Indeed, 
npletely  were  sailors  regarded  as  no  better 
nachines  for  working  the  vessels,   that  the 

1  commander,  Pierre  Bahuchet,  Philip's  trea- 
re fused  to  Usten  to  Barbavara's  advice ;  who, 
experienced  seaman,  would  have  disposed  the 
)  as  to  make  the  most  of  its  numerical  supe- 

over  the  English.  Instead  of  wishing  for 
om,  it  was  the  object  of  Bahuchet  to  have 
ssels  stationary,  and  so  near  each  other,  that 
night  be  fastened  together  with  chains,  and 
i  so  many  towers  along  a  fortified  wall.  Hence, 
part  of  king  Edward's  fleet  appeared  off  Sluys 

evening,  the  French  admiral  gladly  took  ad- 
je  of  the  night  to  arrange  his  vessels  in  close 
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CMrder  between  two  sand  banks.  Now  the  k 
and  warlike  nobility  of  those  days,  had  a  gref 
like  to  a  service  in  which  they  must  fight  wi 
horses ;  might  find  their  armour  a  dangerous  ii 
brance  ;  and  could  do  little  more  than  the  coi 
men.  Although,  therefore,  there  were  not 
sailors  among  the  40,000  men  in  the  French  1 
fleet,  there  were  among  them  still  fewer  of 
experienced  combatants,  trained  from  their  ; 
to  arms,  whose  valour  and  skill  could  have  t 
the  day  in  a  field  of  battle ;  whereas  Edward's 
contained  a  number  of  distinguished  warrior 
turning  with  him  at  the  head  of  a  reinforceme 
his  army  in  Flanders.  So  that,  when  the  F 
commanders  had  made  it  necessary,  by  the 
rangements,  that  the  combat  should  resembl 
ordinary  personal  struggle  of  a  battle,  in  thai 
by  land,  they  had  given  the  king  of  Engia 
very  important  advantage. 

He  began  his  attack  the  next  day,  I 

24^  "^^" )  ^"d  ^^  h^  ships  drew  near  their  a 
saries,  the  English  bowmen  shot  such  a  si 
of  arrows,  that  the  decks  of  the  French  vessels 
already  thinned  before  his  knights  could 
aboard  them.  The  first  line  of  the  enemy's 
was  then  overpowered  by  Edward's  numerous 
at  arms;  as  those  who  fought  encased  in  ai 
were  called.  And  by  the  time  this  was  done, 
terror  had  seized  the  second  line,  that  a  regul 
sistance  was  scarcely  any  longer  thought  of. 
deed,  the  carnage  taking  place  amongst  their 
trymen  in  the  first  line,  might  well  unman  thost 
saw  it  approaching  them.  For  as  the  sea*8i 
was  thought  a  vulgar  occupation,  it  was  hel 
neath  a  knight  to  think  of  the  ransom  which 
low-bred  persons,  as  were  found  on  ship-b 
could  give ;  and  vain  to  hope  for  honour  froi 
hibiting  any  generosity  towards  them.  Henc 
thirst  of  blood  J  wbLidh-  c\\\Na^r^   ^3j(i\\j^&.^  \^ 
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cimbats  quite  unchecked.  Weariness  of  avm 
irevented  the  victorious  English  from  mur- 
every  foe,  who  did  not  leap  overboard  to 
smed ;  rather  than  be  cut  to  pieces  by  an 
whose  ferocity  wai^  not  to  be  softened  by  sub- 
.• 

m  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  combat,  the 
I  had  lost  4000  men.  But  S0,000  of  their 
iries  had  perished,  and  the  whole  French 
id  fallen  into  Edward's  hands,  except  a  few 
ith  which  Barbavara  had  put  out  to  sea.  Ba- 
had  surrendered,  and  mi^ht  have  expected 
3  rank  would  secure  him  the  same  treatment 
I  had  been  taken  captive  in  a  combat  by  land, 
ng  Edward  gave  proof  of  his  own  full  con- 
tne  atrocious  manner  in  which  his  subjects 
ihaved,  during  the  heat  of  the  contest;  by 
ig  the  French  commander  to  be  hung,  two 
ler,  from  the  yard-arm  of  his  ship.  In  that 
len  the  dead,  small  and  great,  shall  stand  be* 
od;  and  the  sea  shall  give  up  the  dead  wliich 
\ii^  f  how  will  this  unhappy  monarch  tremble, 
rision  of  the  30,000  men,  over  whose  destruc- 
rejoiced  at  Sluys ! 

campaign  which  followed  occasioned  the 
misery  in  France,  and  the  same  waste  of 
li  money  as  the  last ;  and  it  also  equally  failed 
mcing  the  King  of  England's  views.  On  per- 
;  that  it  was  the  prudent  intention  of  his  adver- 
» let  him  wear  out  his  resources  in  this  man- 
Iward  endeavoured  to  put  King  Philip  off  his 
by  provoking  him  to  anger.  For  this  pur- 
e  sent  him  a  letter,  beginning  thus, 
p  of  Valois,  it  is  now  a  long  time  that  •'"'^  ^• 
ve  been  taking  sundry  different  measures  to 
you  to  give  up  to  us  the  kingdom  of  France, 
lawful  heritage.'^    The  letter  then  challenges 

*Ber,xx,  12,  J  3. 
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him  to  let  the  dispute  be  decided  hj  a 
combat  between  them,  *^  that  the  country  s 
pie  might  not  be  railed,  nor  any  itiore  < 
blood  shed  in  their  quarrel ;  evils  which  evi 
Christian,  and  more  especially  princes  or  m 
persons  reckoning  themselves  governors  of  t 
pie,  ought  anxiously  to  avoid." 

The  hypocrisy  of  this  language  is  pitiable, 
duced  a  dignified  reply  from  the  French  i 
stating  that  he  had  seen  a  letter  addressed  1 
of  Valois,  which,  therefore,  a  king  of  Fran< 
not  consider  as  intended  for  him ;  that,  ho 
was  notorious  that  the  King  of  England 
tered  France,  and  was  doing  much  mischief 
that  there  were,  in  his  possession,  other  let 
der  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  same  King  of  1 
acknowledging  him,  Philip,  as  sovereign  of 
and  as  his  liege  lord,  and  promising  obed 
him.  And  that,  when  it  should  seem  good 
self,  he  would  find  means  to  drive  the  King 
land  out  of  France  ;  trusting  to  be  helped,  ii 
cause,  by  Him  from  whom  all  power  procei 

After  this,  having  passed  the  remaindi 

summer  to  no  purpose,  in  besieging  Toun 

being  again  reduced  to  borrow  money  at  , 

bitant  interest,  Edward  was  glad  to  listen  ti 

treaties  of  the  Countess  Jane  of  Hainaui 

being  alike  closely  related  to  himself  anc 

was  sincerely  anxious  to  see  them  on  friend] 

and  her  benevolent  wishes  were  gratified, 

accepting  her  mediation ;  and  then 

mo. '   *^  *  truce  for  nine  months,  which  v 

wards  renewed  for  another  year. 

The  King  of  England  must  now  have  i 
that  he  had  not  earlier  attended  to  the  i 
Pope  Benedict  XII.,  who  had  interfered  ii 
ginning  of  this  war,  in  a  manner  well  becoi 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  common  father 
tendom;  though,  Va  coivsecjvxftxvc^  of  his 
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of  France,  and  constantly  resident  there, 
rd  had  not  unreasonably  suspected  him  of 
too  subservient  to  King  Philip.  The  truth 
owever^  that  the  papal  court,  being  involved 
dious  quarrel  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
ad  for  a  while  set  up  a  rival  pope  of  his  own 
f,  Benedict  was  afraid  of  irritating  either  of 
otending  sovereigns,  and  had»  therefore,  only 
ed  to  excommunicate  the  Flemings,  when  he 
that  his  exhortations  to  peace  had  no  effect, 
personal  authority  of  the  popes  had  indeed 
considerably  diminished  in  this  age,  by  their 
MIS  dependance  on  the  French  kings,  and  par- 
hf  by  Pope  Clement's  being  obliged  to  listen 
ibc  proofs  that  his  predecessor,  Boniface  YIIL 
prodBigate,  who  scoffed  at  God  and  His  holy 

But  as  long  as  the  people  continued  to  be- 
that  their  being  admitted,  or  shut  out  from 
n,  depended  more  on  their  dying  in  good  or  ill 
with  their  Church  than  on  any  thing  else,  the 
ity  of  that  Church  over  their  minds  was  irre- 
i,  and,  therefore,  so  much  of  that  authority  as 
it  attributed  to  the  pope,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
ihops  and  ministering  priests,  who  thus  be<^ 
more  powerful,  at  the  very  time  that  their 
ecclesiastical  chief  was  becoming  less  so.  It 
I  seem  too  that  their  flocks  were  just  as  much 
of  a  bishop's  curse,  whether  it  was  laid  upon 
for  some  horrible  offence  against  the  divine 
r  for  some  mere  worldly  end.  Thus  the  Lord 
jr,  who  had,  jointly  with  the  Lord  Guy  Bryan, 
he  office  of  High  Admiral,  during  much  of  this 
and  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  gaining 
!at  victory  off  Sluys;  was  soon  after  compelled, 
superstitious  fears,  to  walk  barefoot  in  public, 
^  to  his  shirt,  with  his  head  uncovered,  car- 
I  huge  wax  candle  to  the  high  altar  of  Nor- 
!athedral,  and  there  humbly  to  beg  pavdotv  oi 
>  Bateman^  for  depredations  committed  \u  \v\& 
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parks ;  and  this  though  King  Edward  had 
interested  himself  in  his  £stvour»  as  actually  : 
the  bishop's  estates,  with  a  threat  of  confi 
them  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  if  he  woi 
release  Lord  Morley  from  his  curse  on  easiei 
The  ruined  state  of  tlie  king's  finances  mai 
glad  of  any  popular  excuse  for  laying  hold 
way  of  the  property  of  different  prelates,  ^ 
regard  to  law.  But  the  same  circumstance  < 
Edward  to  submit  to  various  demands  on  tl 
of  his  Parliament,  as  the  price  of  its  consen 
new  grants  of  money. 

Having  settled  the  terms  of  the  truce,  tl 
had  embarked  for  England  without  giving  hii 
ters  there  any  warning  of  his  purpose ;  so  1 
vessel  had  sailed  up  the  Thames,  a 
^^'  '  himself,  had  landed,  about  midnight 
Tower,  before  they  knew  that  he  had  quiti 
continent.  The  next  morning  the  Bishops 
Chester  and  Litchfield,  who  filled  the  off 
chancellor  and  treasurer,  were  surprised  to 
orders  depriving  them  of  their  posts,  and  de 
them  the  king's  prisoners.  Several  other 
cerned  in  collecting  the  revenue,  Tnere  imprisi 
the  same  time  ;  but  Archbishop  Stratford,  w 
governed  the  country  during  Edward's  abse 
the  name  of  the  young  prince,  made  his  es 
Canterbury.  The  king  charged  all  these  ] 
with  having  defrauded  him  of  the* greater  ; 
the  money  that  must  have  been  raised  by  the 
the  ninths ;  declaring  that  he,  himself,  had 
received  it ;  and  that  the  failure  of  this  sup] 
obliged  him  to  forego  all  the  advantages  wl 
would  otherwise  soon  have  reaped  from  a  w 
dertaken,  as  he  averred,  chiefly  in  consequ 
the  urgent  advice  of  the  archbishop.  This  ui 
prelate,  thus  publicly  denounced  as  the  ill  coi 
who  had  flattered  instead  of  checking  his  sovc 
besetting  sin  of  ambition,  had  himself  contii 
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[]e>  with  Bishop  Orleton,  the  same  unprincipled 
sr  as  in  the  last  reign ;  bribing  the  pope  to  give 
I  promotion,  in  defiance  of  the  rights  of  electors, 
aws  of  the  land,  and  the  displeasure  of  the  king ; 
e  had  become  primate  of  England » and  Orleton 
succeeded  him  in  the  rich  bishopric  of  Win- 
ter. As,  however,  the  papal  court  expected  to 
»aid  the  higher,  in  proportion  to  the  offence 
I  both  to  the  kings  and  people,  by  compelling 
person,  lawfully  chosen,  to  give  way  to  some 
idate  named  by  the  pope,  they  who  got  their 
Tment,  in  this  manner,  were  involved  thereby 
ch  debt3  as  nearly  ate  up  the  whole  income  of 

sees.  So  that  king  Edward,  who  must  have 
aware  of  what  was,  then,  quite  notorious,  had 
ly  himself  to  blame ;  for  having  trusted  these 
;uing  prelates  with  the  receipt,  or  distribution 
ihlic  money.  It  is  likely  enough,  that  there  may 
been  much  peculation ;  but  yet,  as  the  king's 
isors  had  received  the  ninths  in  kind,  when  the 
yrs  were  not  willing  to  redeem  them,  it  is  equally 
f,  that  they  had  found  it  impossible  to  raise  so 
1  as  was  expected  by  the  sale  of  articles,  with 
h  their  proceedings  would  overstock  the  market. 
'  carelessly  the  probable  produce  of  a  tax  was 
ilated,  in  this  age,  appears  from  what  happened 
Doany  years  after*,  when  parliament  gave  the 
asubsidy  of  £50,000,  to  be  raised  by  the  payment 
1.  28.  3d.  from  every  parish.  It  is  obvious  that 
grant  assumed  the  number  of  parishes  in  the 
dom  to  be  about  45,000 :  whereas,  the  collectors^ 
•  they  had  gone  their  several  circuits,  gave  in 
ants  making  the  whole  number  to  be  little  more 

8,600.  On  hearing  which,  the  king  raised 
parochial  assessment,  by  an  order  of  council,  to 
l6f . ;  requiring  the  richer  parishes  to  make  up 
lom  for  such  as  could  not  pay  it. 

•  In  1371. 
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But  whatever  might  be  the  justice  of  th^ 
suspicions  against  archbishop  Stratford,  tfa^ 
had  the  skill  to  make  his  defence  popular* 
when  Edward  would  have  had  him  put  upO 
trial,  before  persons  commissioned  to  enquire 
the  causes  of  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue,  the 
bishop  insisted  on  being  allowed  to  take  his  s 
parliament ;  and  being  tried,  there,  by  his  peers* 
farther  managed  to  represent  his  prosecution 
more  than  a  part  of  that  severe  system,  to  wh 
men  might  see  the  king's  necessities  were  d 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money.  And 
alarmed  the  commons,  that  they  presented 
king  such  petitions  for  his  sanction,  as,  hac 
thus  become,  and  continued  to  be  laws,  woulc 
very  materially  shaken  the  royal  authority, 
of  these  petitions,  they  even  besought  him  to 
that  all  the  chief  officers  of  the  state  should,  tl 
forward,  be  chosen  in  parliament.  The  king,  ii 
refused  to  accede,  altogether,  to  this  ;  but  h 
sented  to  join  them  in  passing  an  act,  which,  I 
confirming  Magna  Charta,  and  establishing  th< 
claimed  by  the  archbishop,  bound  the  king  Xn 
his  ministers  sworn  in  parliament  to  do  their 
and  also  to  suspend  their  commissions,  on  the 
day  after  the  opening  of  every  new  parliamei 
having  given  an  account  before  it  of  their  co 
they  should  be  either  punished,  removed,  or  res 
The  act  farther  noticed  .the  inconvenience 
would  be  in  thus  suspending  the  judges :  b 
clared  them  subject  to  the  same  parliamenta 
quiry. 

Having  secretly  determined  that  his  mil 
should  not  be  thus  dependent  on  parliament, : 
than  on  himself,  the  king  resolved  upon  a  me 
so  likely  to  irritate  the  nation,  that  he  could  n 
perceive  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  have 
bishop  Stratford  driven,  at  the  same  time,  t 
tremities.     He,  therefore,  fitsX  ^eQ.W^d  that  ^ 
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^^i,iW  T^  ^f  aD  the  charges  brought  against  him.  And 
^J>4!\  j?^  *^«  issued  a  letter  to  the  sheriffs ;  bidding  them 
'^•^  Jiotice,  that  whereas  the  late  parliament  had 
^^j  JJP^J^tly  obtained  his  consent  to  an  act  prejudicial 
^^  ^^  ^  ^  royal  dignity,  he  had  but  pretended  to  consent 
*^*  ^  ^^  ^^^  f^^r  of  greater  evil ;  and  did  now  declare 
^iX  /  ^^  inasmuch  as  it  never  had  his  real  consent,  it 
foo^  ^^  not  to  be  deemed  any  part  of  the  law  of  the 
•^^  .  hnd,  but  utterly  null  and  void. 

The  truce  made  with  France,  had,  by  Philip's 
ionre,  included  Scotland ;  where  Baliol  had  been 
loBog  ground  every  year.  But  it  was  the  duty  of 
ioDe  £dward,  as  the  acknowledged  lord  of  Ireland, 
lo  have  employed  his  talent  for  business,  and  his 
power,  in  reducing  that  distracted  country  to  order. 
*^  Of  late  his  criminal  desire  for  foreign  conquest  had 
^-  tempted  him  to  leave  the  native  Irish,  now  fallen 
^.  hcK  into  the  most  wretched  barbarism,  to  slay,  or 
^  lie  slain  by  the  scarcely  more  civilized  De  Burghs 
<fid  Fitzgeralds.  During  this  time  the  office  of  chief 
ipvemor  had  been  entrusted  first  to  the  prior  of 
Om^inham,  and  then  to  simple  knights ;  none  of 
them  powerful  enough  to  keep  the  great  Norman, 
or  as  they  should  be  called  the  Anglo-Irish,  barons 
in  subnaission ;  and,  therefore,  driven  to  purchase 
their  support,  by  allowing  them,  as  each  rose  in  im* 
portance,  to  erect  their  domains  into  palatinates ; 
^  or,  in  other  words«  to  become  as  nearly  independent 
;  sovereigns  by  law,  as  they  already  were  by  force. 
There  were  now  no  less  than  nine  counties  made 
[  palatine ;  whose  earls,  in  consequence,  held  them- 
[  selves  entitled  to  create  knights,  and  even  barons ; 
to  appoint  judges ;  and  decide  all  causes  in  their  own 
courts ;  and  to  refuse  the  admission  of  the  king's 
writs.  Had  Edward  carried  over  into  Ireland  such 
an  army  as  was  so  ill  employed  in  the  invasion  of 
France,  all  parties  must  have  submitted  to  his  com^ 
mands ;  and  even  had  he  been  tempted  to  coTxvteixt 
the  some  devsstations  as  disgraced  bis  coi\^e\\!uiX 
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campaign,  this  would  have  been  less  dreadftd 
the  perpetual  and  savage  warfare  which  his 
ties  were  unable  to  prevent  the  Irish  from  wj 
He  indeed  burnt  houses  and  bams ;  but  thej 
tated  not  to  bum  a  church,  and  shut  up  the  C( 
gation  under  its  flaming  roof. 

So  far,  however,  the  king  had  done  wel 
wisely ;  that  he  had  laid  urgent  commands  ( 
ministers  in  Ireland,  to  make  no  distinction  be 
the  one  race  and  the  other,  in  redressing  wi 
or  punishing  offences.  He  was  also  most  dea 
that  the  Irish  should  universally  consent  to  1 
vemed  by  laws,  which  visited  murder  with  mo 
verity  than  did  their  favorite  Brehon  code, 
some  of  these  wretched  people  were  shrewd  ei 
to  perceive,  that  a  law  which  permitted  them  1 
a  fellow-creature  to  death  for  a  slight  penaltj 
left  the  vindictive  passions  of  their  enemies 
strained.  But  when  the  native  Irish  of  Leinst 
titioned  the  Anglo-Irish  parliament  to  admit  tb 
share  the  protection  of  the  English  laws,  the 
tition  was  refused :  and  still  greater  atrocities 
the  consequence  of  their  indignation.  It  is  di 
to  assign  any  other  motive  for  this  refusal,  tha 
unwillingness  of  the  Anglo-Irish  barons  to  e: 
themselves  to  the  punishments  which  the  £i 
law  inflicted  on  such  crimes  as  they  were  res 
to  continue  the  habit  of  committing  against  the  ] 
Irish.  But  when  the  king  heard  of  the  obs 
which  these  factious  families  thus  threw  in  th( 
of  the  peaceable  submission  of  the  Irish,  he  wa 
posed  to  behave  towards  the  former  with  such  i 
ness  as  could  not  be  supported  in  practice ;  < 
ing,  that  all  grants  of  estates  in  Ire 

1341. '  ™^^6  either  in  his  own  or  his  father's 

should  be  resumed.     And,  that  no  p 

of  English  descent,  born  in  Ireland;  marrie 

possessing  estates  there ;  should  be  promote 

continue  to  hold  any  ot&ce  m\v\a  ^o^^xtastS;^t  ^ 
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r ;  unless  the  same  person  had  also  landed 
rl^  in  England  *.  He  had,  on  the  other  hand, 
4f  that  aU  Englishmen,  becoming  possesed  of 
I  in  Ireland,  should  go  and  reside  there;  or 
le  out  of  their  rents  for  the  sufficient  defence 
ir  property ;  under  penalty  of  having  the  said 
levied  by  the  king's  officers,  and  employed  as 
iremor  should  judge  best.  The  present  violent 
xclusive  order,  therefore,  naturally  exposed 
EngUsh  who  had  obeyed  this  command,  as 
9  all  others  recently  settled  in  Ireland,  to  the 
By  and  hatred  of  the  older  Anglo-Irish.  It  soon 
ced  a  spirited  remonstrance  from  the  latter ; 
lining  of  being  thus  treated  by  their  sovereign 
mies ;  and  calling  upon  him  to  consider,  how  it 

I  happen,  that  they  were  impoverished  by  the 
ids  made  upon  them  in  his  name,  and  he  never 
:ber  for  what  they  paid :  though  his  castles  in 
d  were  falling  to  ruin  for  want  of  repairs ; 
the  governors,  who  were  sent  there  poor,  grew 

after  this  the  king's  ambition  again  tempted  him 
tw  the  war  with  France ;  and  he  then  directed 
irernor  to  procure  for  him  the  aid  of  the 
-Irish  nobility,  on  the  best  terms  he  could 
:  thus  giving  up,  for  the  present,  all  his  projects 
ucing  them  to  live  as  peaceable  subjects.  The 
istances  which  immediately  led  to  the  renewal 
French  war,  arose  out  of  a  dispute  concerning 

prejadiced  was  the  king,  at  this  period,  against  every 
dasively  Irish,  that  having  heard  that  copper  coin,  then 
B  in  England,  had  come  into  common  use  in  Ireland  be 
)r  a  proclamation,  forbidding  any  man  either  to  buy,  or 
ti  black  money,  as  he  called  it.  But  his  Irish  council  sent 
dback,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  dealing  without 
coin  ;  in  the  lack  of  silver  pence  ;  so  he  was  obliged  to 
other  order,  three  months  after,  recalling  the  first. 
14  Edward  himself  coined  the  first  gold  ever  used  as 

II  England.    This  coinage  consisted  of  nobles,  half,  and 
nobles ;  the  highest  being  of  the  value  o{  ^.  ^.  \^ 

tbat  time,  or  of  a  soveteisrn  in  our  times. 
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the  succession  to  the  Duchy  of  Brittliny.  The 
having  died  childless,  and  his  next  brothei 
being  also  dead  without  male  issue,  Charles  da 
the  grandson  of  the  latter,  by  his  daughter 
was  properly  heir  at  law.  But  there  was 
younger  brother  of  the  late  duke,  John,  E 
Montfort,  who  claimed  the  inheritance,  as  the  € 
ing  male  head  of  his  family ;  asserting  that  it 
not  justly  pass  away  by  a  female.  The  grou 
the  dispute,  therefore,  *was  very  much  like  th 
tween  Edward  and  Philip  for  the  crown  of  Fi 
De  Blois'  claim  resembling  the  former ;  Mon 
being  like  that  of  Philip.  When,  however,  the 
tion  came  before  the  King  of  France,  as  parai 
Lord  of  Brittany,  he  decided  in  favour  of  De 
observing,  that  the  Salic  law,  against  suffering 
heritance  to  pass  by  a  female,  regarded  only  tfa 
cession  to  the  kingdom ;  and  was  not  applica^ 
the  case  of  a  province  as  Brittany.  This  disti) 
was  supported  by  facts  *  ;  yet,  as  Charles  De 
was  his  nephew,  King  Philip  could  not  escape 
suspected  of  partiality  in  deciding  the  question 
when  the  Earl  of  Montfort  appealed  to  Edwa 
the  rightful  sovereign  of  France,  and  Edward 
turn  declared,  that  the  duchy  ought  to  be  his 
each  betrayed  a  want  of  common  honesty, 
Edward  had  a  right  to  the  kingdom  of  F 
through  his  mother  Isabella,  Charles  de  Blois 
clearer  right  to  the  Duchy  of  Brittany,  through 
his  mother.  And  if  Montford  had  a  just  claim 
duchy,  Edward  could  have  none  to  being  calh 
rightful  sovereign  of  France.  Yet  did  the  K 
England  again  begin  the  war,  with  the  confess^ 
termination  of  carrying  fire  and  slaughter  am 
the  people,  who  should  dare  to  oppose  eith( 
claim,   or  Montfort's. 

He  had,  however,  the  art  to  remind  his  parlia 
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hBt  it  WBs  with  their  consent  he  originally  took  up 
inns  for  the  recovery  of  his  inheritance,  as  he  called 
k.    And  by  repeatedly  asking  the  advice  of  his  pre- 
iiites,  barons,  and  commons,  as  to  the  method,  or  pru- 
fence  of  maiAtaining  the  war,  he  brought  them  to 
Qonsider  his  measures  so  much  their  own  acts,  that 
tfaey  made   far  less  difficulty  than  they  otherwise 
Miild  have  done,  of  subjecting  themselves  to  very 
beavy  burdens,  to  support  the  expences  of  his  cam- 
fttgns.     In  this  he  was  wiser  than  King  Philip,  who 
ilfected  to  regard  his  subjects  as  people  entitled  to 
farre  no  will  of  their  own ;  and  being  too  proud  to 
ilric  them  for  repeated  grants  of  money,  stooped  to 
defraud  them  of  it  by  various  mean  devices.     One  of 
tbese  consisted  in  making  his  subjects  pay  their  taxes 
kl  coin  of  a  proper  weight ;  and  then  paying  them 
fcr  any  services  done  to  the  crown  in  light  money  ;  or 
CiUinga  certain  quantity  oF  silver  four  shillings,  when 
ha  received  it,  and  insisting  that  every  body  should 
mXt  the  same  quantity  five  shillings  when  he  paid  it. 
Another  of  his  devices  was,  to  require  that  all  the 
Mdt  made  in  the  country  should  be  sold  to  him  at  a 
certain  price,  and  then    selling  it  out  at  a  much 
Ugher;    and  farther  requiring,   that  every  family 
dkould  buy  a  certain  quantity  of  salt  from  his  officers, 
irhether  they  wanted  so  much  or  not.      This  last 
burden  has  continued  to  be  imposed  upon  the  people 
6f  France  even  to  our  time ;  and  is  called  the  ga- 
Mle. 

Edward  III,  though  more  careful  to  preserve  the 
good  opinion  of  his  subjects,  tampered  with  the  coin 
if  England  twice  in  the  same  manner ;  but  not  to  so 
great  an  extent.  The  first  time,  he  coined  as  many 
tilver  pence  as  came  to  1/.  2s.  2d.,  out  of  what  he 
had  received  as  but  one  pound.  The  next,  which 
was  in  1351  *,  he  made  his  creditors  accept  the  same 

•  From  that  date  to  the  iSth  year  of  Hen.  IV.  the, pound  ster- 
ling of  silver  money  was  o£  the  same  weight  as  ^l.&s.^d«  \w 
shilh'D^  of  our  time. 
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quantity  of  silver  as  worth  IL  4f •  8J* ;  by  coimng    I 
it  into  as  many  pence  as  made  up  that  sum.  t 

In  his  money  transactions  with  foreigners,  the  King  i 
of  England  displayed  a  lamentable  indifference  to  | 
the  warning  of  Scripture ;  which  declares,  that  a 
false  balance  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  *  ;  leaving 
us  to  reflect  how  offensive  before  him  must  be  every 
wider  departure  from  honest  dealing,  if  even  thii 
has  been  pronounced  not  beneath  his  notice. 

The  merchants  of  Italy  were,  in  these  ages,  the 
richest  in  the  world ;  and  two  Florentine  randliei» 
the  Bardi  and  the  Peruzzi,  could  influence  the  com- 
merce of  great  part  of  Europe,  by  any  change  in  die 
employment  of  their  capital  f .   No  wealth,  howeveri 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  men  who  have 
set  their  hearts  on  riches.   For  the  sake  of  the  high 
interest  promised,  the  Bardi  made  no  scruple  of 
lending  Edward  900,000/.  to  which   the  PerosB 
added  600,000/. ;  knowing  well  that  the  money  was 
to  be  used  in  fitting  out  an  armament  to  invade  and 
rob  his  neighbours,  the  French.  This  transaction  was 
very  much  the  same  as  if  one  of  their  less  wealthy 
fellow-citizens,  tempted  by  the  hope  of  deriving 
some  advantage  from  the  spoil,  had  lent  a  purse  of 
dollars  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him 
to  buy  a  horse  and  arms,  wherewith  to  sally  out  and 
plunder  some  neighbour.     But  the  conduct  of  the 
world,  and  the  judgments  it  pronounces,  are  so  di- 
rectly opposed  to  that  most  just  rule  laid  down  by 
our  Saviour,  saying, ''  Unto  whom  much  is  given^  of 
him  sJuill  be  much  required X»^  that  whoever  had 
been  called  upon  to  pronounce  sentence  over  the 
lender  of  a  few  dollars,  would  have  thought  it  right 
to  condemn  him  to  share  the  robbers'  punishment  f 

•  Prov.xi.  1. 

f  In  the  third  year  of  this  reign  the  Bardi  hired  from  the 
king  the  customs  in  all  the  porta  of  England  for  601.  a  daj,of 
modern  money. 
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whilst  these  wealthier  lenders  are  imitated  without 
scruple.  In  this  case,  however,  the  ambition  which 
these  Florentines  were  willing,  for  the  sake  of  filthy 
lucre,  to  encourage  in  Edward,  was  righteously 
made  to  bring  about  their  own  ruin.  Without  their 
help  he  might  have  felt,  that  it  was  hopeless  to 
think  of  conquering  France.  But  when  their  loan 
was  added  to  the  resources  which  his  subjects  sup- 
plied, the  greatest  check  to  his  desire  of  power  and 
military  glory  was  removed.  And  having  once  re- 
commenced the  war,  his  debts  did  but  make  him  re- 
lohre  to  struggle  on  for  success,  even  against  hope. 
When  this  resolution  was  formed,  he  cared  not  what 
promises  he  had  given.  All  the  money  he  could 
thenceforward  collect  was  swallowed  up  in  the  pay 
and  the  fitting  out  of  armies  ;  or  to  obtain  such  a 
diaracter  for  generosity  and  splendour,  as  might  al- 
hre,  if  possible,  the  unemployed  knights  and  men- 
at-arms  of  half  Europe  into  his  service.  For  this 
last  purpose  he  gave  repeated  tournaments,  and 
kept  a  round  table  open  to  such  guests,  in  his  castle 
of  Windsor ;  at  a  daily  expence  of  fifty  pounds.  The 
daims  of  his  creditors  were  then  neglected,  as  be- 
neath his  attention,  and  the  refusal  6f  interest,  with 
die  general  belief  that  their  loan  would  never  be  re- 
paidy  so  shook  the  credit  of  the  Bardi  and  Peruzzi, 
that  those  two  great  houses  soon  became 
bankrupts ;  and  their  failure  involved  the  ruin  ^3^* 
of  a  numerous  and  industrious  population,  who 
depended  on  them  for  employment  and  support. 

?be  military  operations  of  this  second  Var  were 
oonducted  by  King  Edward  with  the  same  sinful  in- 
.  difference  to  the  misery  which  he  occasioned,  as  his 
ibnner  campaigns ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  events 
were  so  over-ruled  as  to  direct  his  desolating  pro- 
gress towards  those  parts  of  France  which  had  not 
toffered  before.  The  king  would  again  have  wished 
to  make  his  attacks  from  Flanders ;  that  its  po^xv* 
I0U8  and  well'Cultirated  districts  miglit  sex've  to  t^* 
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emit  and  maintain  his  forces  whilst  coHecting,  ox  if 
driven  back.  But  he  was  diverted  from  this  policy  ji 
by  losing,  first  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  of  Gcr^ 
many ;  and  then  the  support  of  Artveldt.  The 
former  took  from  him  the  title  of  Imperial  Vicar, 
and  the  authority  attached  to  it.  The  latter  wis 
murdered  by  the  people  of  Ghent ;  for  endeavouring 
to  persuade  the  Flemings  to  cast  ofi*  the  tsLVoStj 
of  their  ancient  earls,  and  offer  the  earldom  to 
the  young  prince  of  Wales.  Hence,  although  the 
cities  of  Flanders  sent  the  king  assurances  of  theii 
continued  attachment  to  his  cause,  he  preferred  iiH  j 
vading  the  territories  of  Philip  from  his  own  prp^ 
vince  of  Guienne ;  or  by  carrying  an  army  acron 
the  channel,  and  landing  it,  at  once,  on  the  oppo« 
site  coast.  ' 

The  inhabitants  of  Brittany  were  the  first  to  suf* 
fer  from  the  contest  for  the  succession  to  their 
duchy.  De  Montfort  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  King ;  and  his  countess  was  besieged  in 
Hennebon,  the  last  strong  place  their  party  pos- 
sessed.    She  was  a  woman  of  masculine  courage; 

But  the  citizens  had  urged  her  to  surrender; 
1342!    ^^^  captains  had  begun  to  consider  a  longer 

defence  impracticable ;  and  the  Bishop  of 
Leon  had  drawn  up  terms  for  capitulation^  when  the 
countess,  who  sat  watching  the  sea,  from  the  upper- 
most chamber  of  a  lofty  tower,  exclaimed,  *'  the 
English  ;  I  see  the  English  !"  Every  window  of  the 
castle,  and  every  battlement  that  commanded  a  view 
towards  the  harbour,  was  straightway  thronged  widi 
anxious  gazers  ;  whose  impatience  was  changed  into 
clamorous  joy,  when  they  beheld  the  nearer  ap- 
proach of  a  fleet  of  transports,  which  had  been  long 
detained  by  contrary  winds.  This  'seasonable  suc- 
cour was  headed  by  the  bold  Sir  Walter  Manny. 
Edward  himself  afterwards  crossed  over  into  Brc- 
tagne,  with  12,000  men;  but  J  the  pillage  of  towns, 
the  jburning  of  cottages  audi  ^aTtcv^^  ^^d  the  murder 
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ef  the  vanquished,  only  made  the  inhabitants  of  for* 
tified  places  more  resolute  in  their  resistance  ;  and 
thus  the  sieges  of  two  or  three  strong  cities  ex- 
hausted the  king's  time  and  means. 

On  the  frontiers  of  Guienne,  the  Earl  of  Derby 
waged  a  less  disgraceful  war,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  English  and  Gascons.  But  he  was  compelled  to 
letreat  before  John,  Duke  of  Normandy,  eldest  son 
Jto  the  King  of  France,  who  brought  against  him  a 
fiarce,  reputed  at  100,000  men.  The  bravest  of  the 
lari's  of&cers  were  alceady  shut  up  in  the  fortress  of 
Aiguillon,  when  King  Edward  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  henceforward  called,  from  his  suit  of  dark 
Heel  armour,  the  Black  Prince,  landed  in 
Normandy.  They  had  been  urged  to  dis-  1346^^ 
embark  on  the  Norman  coast  by  Godfrey 
fc  Harcourt,  one  of  several  French  nobles  whom 
Philip  had  turned  into  enemies  ;  by  putting  their  re* 
ktions  to  death,  on  unproved  charges  of  treason* 
The  army  of  Edward  was  composed  of  6000  men-at- 
arms,  and  10,000  English  bowmen :  with  6000  Irish^ 
and  12,000  Welsh,  who  fought  on  foot.  It  traversed 
Normandy  in  three  divisions ;  destroying,  or  carry- 
ing off  every  kind  of  property.  The  booty  collected 
vas  very  great,  as  this  province  had  enjoyed  a  long 
peace  since  its  union  with  France  in  1202  *;  but  the 
ms  of  the  inhabitants  must  have  very  far  exceeded 
the  gains  of  their  robbers.  And  the  Knights  of 
Fiance  observed  with  horror,  that  if  one  of  their 
oompanions  fell  from  his  saddle  in  an  engagement 
with  thi«  mixed  force,  the  rules  of  chivalry  were  no 

E^tecdon  to  him ;  as  the  Welsh  or  Irish  would  cut 
throat  with  their  long  knives,  whilst  he  lay  on 
the  ground.  Edward  was  vexed  at  losing  the  value 
of  the  ransom  which  these  gentlemen  might  have 
]^d ;  and  he,  or  his  English  officers,  sent  all  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  the  Norman  towns  on  shipboard, 

*  See  vol  I.  p.  458. 
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to  force  them  to  redeem  themselves  with  money; 
but  no  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  kiiuf    ^ 
to  cheek  any  atrocities  committed  by  his  rude  sot   f 
diery  on  the  peasantry  or  the  poor*  -   ^ 

The  pillage  of  Caen  put  the  English  in  possessicm 
of  a  curious  document,  by  which  the  Normans  were 
found  to  have  lately  stipulated  9  with  their  soverdgn 
Philip,  for  the  division  of  the  estates  of  the  king  and  ' 
gentry  of  England  ;  in  the  expectation  of  their  being  ' 
able  to  conquer  it  with  an  army  of  34,000  men,  to  ' 
be  led  by  Duke  John.  A  copy  of  this  covenant  f 
Edward  sent  over,  to  be  read  in  parliament ;  that 
the  alarm  or  irritation  of  the  English,  on  hearing 
that  their  inheritance  had  been  thus  bargained  fiffi 
might  dispose  them  to  support  him  the  more  heartfly 
in  his  war  against  France.  He  could  not,  howevefi 
but  be  conscious  that  he  himself  reigned  over  Eng^ 
land  as  the  representative  of  one  Norman  conqueror; 
and  yet  he  chose  to  regard  this  foolish  project,  for  a 
second  Norman  conquest,  as  a  most  atrocious  of- 
fence. He  even  gave  orders  for  revenging  it,  by  a 
general  massacre  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Caen,  to 
be  begun  the  next  day ;  after  which  the  tpwn,  then 
larger  than  any  city  in  England,  except  London^ 
was  to  be  reduced  to  ashes.  This  horrible  order, 
however,  De  Harcourt  persuaded  him  to  recall, 
though  not  till  many  enormities  had  been  committedi 

From  Normandy  Edward  advanced  almost  to 
Paris ;  within  sight  of  which  the  beautifully  situated 
village  of  St.  Cloud  was  burnt  by  his  tro6ps.  In 
the  meanwhile  Philip  was  in  his  capital,  with  an 
army  which  daily  grew  larger;  and  the  King  of 
England  found  that,  though  suffered  to  advance 
thus  far,  his  opponent  was  now  taking  measures,  not 
only  to  stop  his  farther  progress,  but  to  cut  off  hia 
retreat,  by  causing  the  fords  to  be  guarded  in  hia 
rear,  and  the  bridges  broken  down.  Edward's  bar- 
barous method  of  warfare  made  it  alike  ruinous  for 
his  own  army  to  remain  &laX\oiv«x^ « or  retire  upon 
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untry  which  his  advance  bad  desolated.    Hej 
ore,  no  sooner  discovered  it  to  be  impractica* 
push  on^  than  he  felt  it  necessary  to  retreat 
ds  the  coast  by  a  new  line  of  march, 
lip  now  followed  the  English  army  with  a  very  su* 

force ;  and  when  Edward  reached  the  Somme, 
ind  himself  shut  in>  between  his  enemies  and 
r,  which  he  could  find  no  means  of  passing. 
French  drew  closer ;  and  the  English  /left  the 
>f  Airaines  in  such  haste,  that  their  pursuers 

their  meat  on  the  spits;  the  bread  in  the 
;  and  some  tables  already  spread.  That  day 
ing  of  France  moved  no  farther ;  satisfied  that 
^er,  deepening  as  it  got  nearer  its  mouthy  and 
»  which  he  himself  had  sent  to  guard  the  op-» 
bank,  would  oblige  Edward  to  await  his  attack 
xt  morning.  But  a  countryman,  prisoner  in 
iglish  camp,  had  been  tempted,  by  the  ofier 
irty  for  himself  and  twenty  friends,  to  promise 
ing  of  England  that  he  would  lead  him  to  a 
vhere  the  river  would  be  found  fordable  when 
le  ebbed.  Thither  the  English  army  repaired 
sak  of  day;  but,  before  the  tide  had  gone 
sufficiently  to  make  the  ford  practicable,  they 

large  body  of  French  horse  approach  the 
bank.  It  proved,  however,  unable  to  prevent 
issage  of  the  English ;  which  was  just  com- 
,  when  the  advance  of  Philip's  numerous  host 
ed  the  bank  Ed\i^ard  had  quitted ;  but  found 
le  again  rapidly  rising.  The  French  army 
en  obliged  to  re-ascend  the  river,  as  far  as  the 

at  Abbeville;  and  Edward,  in  the  interim, 
ossession  of  two  strong  places  near  the  mouth 
Somme,  from  which  his  troops  might  embark 
irity,  if  unsuccessful  in  the  battle ;  which  he 
iemed  it  prudent  not  to  decline.  He  acknow- 
,  too,  that  as  his  retreat  had  brought  him  into 
ieu,  the  undeniable  inheritance  of  his  iamiX^^ 
III  there  combat  Phihp  with  axi  eaaiex  cow- 
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gcience.    The  French  were  again  so  nigh  at  hand,  tiuit  i; 
a  day^s  halt,  on  his  part,  would  bring  the  two  armiei  f 
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together;  so,  having  taken  an  advantageous  positkn^ 
with  the  forest  of  Cressy  in  his  rear,  he  bade  iul 
men  retire  early  to  rest,  that  they  might  be  the  more 
fit  to  encounter  the  fatigues  of  the  morrow. 

That  evening  the  king  gave  a  cheerful  supper  tl 
his  nobles.     And  when  they  withdrew,  he  went  into 
his  oratory ;  and,  falling  on  his  knees  before  tU 
altar,  prayed  that  the  issue  of  the  approaching  cm 
bat  might  be  to  his  honour.     At  midnight  he  Ul 
down,  and  slept ;  and,  rising  early  the  next  monnnp 
attended  mass  with  the  Black  Prince,  his  son.    Thi 
unhappy  king  knew  not  that  Grod  hath  expreifl^ 
declared,  that  He  regards  the  house  of  prayerU 
offensively  polluted  by  the  presence  and  language  of 
such  as  can  imagine  He  ever  gives  deliverance  fiH 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  sin.      Will  ye  sie&k 
murder,  and  commit  adultery  y  and  swear  falsely,  Mtd  1 
the  Lord;  and  come  and  stand  before  me  in  tUi  ^ 
house,  which  is  called  by  my  name,  and  say,  Wi 
are  delivered  to  do  all  these  abominations  ?  Is  thii 
house,  which  is  called  by  my  name,  become  a  den  (f 
robbers  in  your  eyes  *  ?   Like  the  King  of  BabyloiH 
Edward  received  power  to  afflict  a  sinful  people) 
but,  like  the  same  king,  he  was  not  the  less  guil^  ' 
before  God,  for  shewing  them  no  mercy  +.     He  had  ; 
not  received  an  express  command,  as  Joshua  or  Saul 
did,  to  become  the  executioner  of  divine  wrath.    Il 
was  in  his  heart  to  satisfy  his  own  ambitious  desiresi 
regardless  of  the  express  commands  of  Him  who  ' 
hath  said,  Thou  shalt  not  covet,  and  thou  shaU  do  no 
murder.     But,  intending  disobedience,  he  was  over*, 
ruled  to  do  the  will  of  the  Judge  of  all  the  earths 
And  it  is  particularly  observable,  that  the  evil  pat^ 
sions  of  his  adversaries,  and  events  confessedly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  had  a  greater  effect  in 

♦  Jer.  vii.  8— lU  \  ^efi^^x.iWvv 
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leciding  the  battle  which  ensued,  than  all  the  skill 
nd  firmness  of  the  King  of  England ;  though  both 
rere  eminently  conspicuous. 

The  French,  who  were  100,000  strong,  had  fifteen 
riles  to  march  from  Abbeville  to  Cressy ;  ^^  ^s 
ad  a  heavy  rain  made  it  so  fatiguing,  that 
then  Philip's  quarter- masters  reported  to  him  their 
kwing  observed  the  English  resting  on  the  ground* 
key  intended  to  take  up,  and  eating  the  provisions 
;h  Edward  had  caused  to  be  distributed  ;  they 
ight  it  necessary  to  recommend  to  their  sove* 
1,  that  he  should  give  his  troops  a  night's  rest^ 
'e  they  attacked  the  English  lines.  Philip  ac- 
lingly  commanded  a  halt.  But  the  pride  of  the 
Itodat  lords  of  France  made  each  of  them  push  on, 
m  occupy  the  foremost  position.  So  that  their 
Bog's  command  was  unheeded;  and  their  advance, 
llnng  without  a  plan,  was  altogether  disorderly. 
Pf  this  confiised  movement,  King  Philip,  himself, 
lit  borne  on  with  the  crowd ;  till  he  beheld  the 
Bbglisfa,  drawn  up  in  regular  array,  before  him« 
It  this  sight,  his  anger  got  the  better  of  his  pru<^ 
paice;  and  he  called  out,  to  have  the  Genoese 
Mrolight  to  the  front,  and  the  battle  begun.  These 
Henoese  were  a  body  of  veteran  cross-bowmen.  But 
fliey  were  tired  with  the  march  they  had  made,  in 
jklr  armour,  on  foot ;  and  the  strings  of  their  bows 
liid  been  wetted  with  the  rain.  So  they  told  their 
Cdnqnanders,  **  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  per* 
farm  any  thing  great  that  day."  They  immediately 
■lOved  forward,  however,  at  the  king's  summons,  to 
Uke  up  the  position^  which  he  wished  them  to  oc* 
copy.  To  make  way  for  their  doing  this,  the  most 
forward  of  Philip's  men-at-arms  were  obliged  to 
draw  back ;  thereby  pressing  upon  the  irregular 
niss  in  their  rear,  who  straightway  took  alarm; 

S posing  them  to  have  been  driven  in  by  the  Eng- 
•    At  this  moment  the  sun  burst  out  full  in  the 
&ce  of  the  Genoese,  and  made  it  impossible  for  lYvem 
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to  take  any  aim  with  their  nearly  useless  bows ;  y< 
they  boldly  advanced  towards  the  English,  wi 
three  loud  and  distinct  shouts ;  which  did  but  m 
to  the  panic  already  begun  behind  them.  On  ti 
other  hand,  the  English  archers  had  kept  their  ba 
strings  covered  whilst  it  rained ;  and  their  arms  we 
unwearied.  They  were,  therefore,  able  to  pour 
upon  the  Genoese  a  volley  of  arrows,  shot  wi 
such  force,  as  to  pierce  their  armour.  Whereby, 
8  short  time,  so  many  were  killed,  or  grievoiil 
wounded,  that  the  survivors  turned  their  backi* 
escape.  Philip  then  perceived  that,  in  his  imp 
tience  to  have  the  engagement  begun,  he  had  suflBsi 
his  knights  and  men  at  arms,  whose  superior  nm 
bers,  with  their  warlike  habits,  should  have  secun 
him  the  victory,  to  be  so  shut  up  between  the  bo^ 
men  and  the  crowd  in  their  rear,  that  they  con 
not  approach  the  English.  To  remedy  this  m 
management,  he  had  the  barbarity  to  call  out  to  1 
nobles,  "  Quick !  kill  this  rabble  ;  or  they  will  sti 
up  our  way  to  no  purpose."  The  nobles  made ) 
scruple  of  attempting  to  obey  this  order.  But  ti 
Genoese,  becoming  desperate,  resolved  to  sell  tlu 
lives  dearly ;  and  the  astonished  English  saw  thi 
adversaries  engaged  in  a  murderous  struggle  wi 
each  other.  Knights  of  France  cutting  down  v 
happy  men  already  wounded  in  the  service  of  th< 
king ;  and  soldiers  who  received  hiS'  pay,  draggi 
his  nobles  from  their  horses  to  the  ground  ;  whi 
t|ieir  mutual  fury  exposed  both,  unprotected  a 
unrevenged,  to  fall  by  the  arrows  which  Edwan 
archers  continued  to  discharge  among  them  *• 
the  mean  while,  the  greater  part  of  the  French  an 

*  The  way  of  ompIojiDg  gunpowder  to  fire  bullets  out  of  0 
non  had  recently  been  discovered ;  an  ItaJian  writer  heard  tl 
King  Edward  increased  the  confusion  of  his  adversaries,  at  t 
crisis,  by  employing  them.  But  Froissart,  who  was  living  • 
boy  not  far  from  Gressy,  and  has  described  the  battle  w 
iUmadant  details,  makes  no  menWou  q^  ^lw^  such  artiiler/. 
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liad  already  taken  to  flight ;  though^  here  and  there, 
ft  body  of  knightSf  disentangling  themselves  from  the 
laassy  burst  upon  the  English  lines  with  such  vio- 
lence,  as  could  scarcely  be  resisted.  The  Black 
^Prince  was,  at  one  moment,  in  such  danger  from  an 
ittack  of  this  kind,  made  by  the  Earls  of  Flanders 
#Dd  Alen9on9  that  a  knight  rode  off  to  King  Edward 
^r  rescue.  He  found  the  king  on  an  eminence; 
Jkom  whence  he  could  observe  the  movements  of 
jpoth  armies.   **  Is  my  son  dead,  struck  to  the  ground, 

£  wounded/'  said  Edward,  ''  that  he  cannot  help 
oself  ?"  **  No,  sire  ;  but  he  is  hardly  pressed." 
9  Turn  back  then  to  him,  and  those  who  sent  you; 
#Dd  tell  them  to  let  the  boy  win  his  spurs  *•  I 
vould  have  the  day,  and  the  honour  of  it  be  his 
•wn ;  if  God  so  will."  The  honour  to  be  obtained 
did  not  depend,  in  the  king's  opinion,  on  the  good* 
Bess  of  a  cause ;  but  on  the  obstinacy  with  which 
4oie  defence  of  it  might  be  conducted  in  the  midst  of 
'ibneers,  and  o^  the  success  of  that  obstinacy. 
:  The  next  morning  a  thick  fog  prevailed ;  and 
£dward,  who  had  prudently  withheld  his  men  from 
■eparating,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuit,  now  moved 
cautiously  forward,  to  ascertain  what  was  become  of 
the  enemy.  The  King  of  France,  and  the  host 
vhich  accompanied  him  to  the  fields  of  Cressy,  had 
ied ;  but  the  English  fell  on  several  large  bodies  of 
armed  peasantry,  whom  Philip  had  summoned  from 
die  neighbouring  districts,  and  who,  ignorant  of 
what  had  passed,  were  searching,  in  the  haze,  for 
the  royal  army.  This  day  was  the  Lord's  day ;  but 
Ifae  reverence  due  to  Him,  who  chose  to  sanctify  one 
day  in  seven  for  holy  thoughts  and  solemn  worship, 
did  not  induce  Edward  to  forbid  the  needless  cruelty 
of  slaughtering  thousands  of  these  poor  people, 
tho  would  have  returned  to  their  homes  as  readily, 


*  When  aoj  one  was  made  a  kDight,  buckVmg  on  «i  ^^t  oV 
tpttfs  was  part  of  the  ceretnooy, 
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and  more  gladly^  at  his  command,  tlian  they  bad 
quitted  them  at  Philip's.  The  numbers  thus  mat" 
dered^  are  said  to  have  exceeded  those  slain  on  the 
day  of  battle. 

The  heralds^  whom  the  King  of  England  ordered 
to  count  and  examine  the  dead,  reported  to  him^  oa 
their  return^  that  altogether  there  had  perished,  on 
the  French  side,  eleven  princes*,  1,200  knights,  and 
30,000  persons  of  inferior  condition.     They  wodd 
have  done  well  to  add,  that  all  these  were  his  fellowf  . 
creatures ;  men,  who  in  common  with  him^  acknow^. 
ledged  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  Got- 
and  Father  of  allf ;  and  that  this  same  God  ad 
Father  of  the  slayer  and  the  slain,  has  required.  a]I»: 
'without  exception  for  conquerors,  to  hape  compaa^. 
sion  one  of  another,  to  love  as  brel/tren,  and  to  hef^, 
of  pity  %•     But  the  king  went  on,  as  an  instrument, 
of  evil,  to  perform  his  appointed  task ;  though  the 
immediate  wages  of  his  tou  were  but  vanity  and  vex* 
ation  of  spirit.     For  the  deluge  of  human  bloody 
which  he  had  shed,  had  still  gained  him  none  of  the 
dominion  he  lusted  after.     It  only  enabled  him  tp. 
continue  his  retreat  unmolested,  and  lay  siege  to 
Calais. 

Yet  in  the  eyes  of  other  ambitious  men,  who  ob^ 
served  Edward's  course,  his  lot  soon  appeared  a 
most  enviable  one ;  when  they  saw  him  made  the 

I 

*  AmoDg  these  was  a  King  of  Bohemia,  who,  being  old  tni 
blind,  yet  could  not  remain  away  from  scenes  of  strife.  Though 
a  king,  his  ambition  had  kept  him  constantly  dependent  on  other 
sovereigns ;  having  always  something  to  ask  of  them.  He  hal 
even  brought  himself  to  boast  of  this;  and  had  caused  the  wordi^ 
Icfa  dicn,  i.  e.  I  serve, to  be  painted  under  three  ostrich  feathery 
which  he  bore  on  his  crest.  When  the  King  of  Bohemia's  ar- 
mour was  laid  before  the  Black  Prince,  whoso  respectful  obe« 
dicnce  to  his  own  father  was  the  most  truly  amiable  part  of  hit 
character,  he  resolved  to  adopt  these  words  as  his  own ;  at  oaeo 
to  remind  others  of  his  share  in  this  victory,  and  himself  of  a 
duty  which  he  delighted  to  perform.  Hence  Ich  dien,  and  the 
feathers,  bocame  the  motto  and  cte&t  of  a  Prince  of  V^ales. 
fEph.iv.  6,6.  X   \Y«X.V\\.^. 
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urge  of  the  Scotch  as  well  as  of  the  French.  For 
bis  same  year  David  King  of  Scotland,  who  had 
orered  his  &ther's  throne,  having  been  tempted 
lead  a  large  army  into  Cumberland  and  Durham^ 
>illage  the  country,  was  defeated  at  Nevil's  ^  ^  ,- 
988  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  lord  ^  *  * 
siry  Percy ;  and  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  London^ 
h  several  of  his  chief  nobles.  Nor  did  the  cap- 
■e  of  Calais  contribute  much  less  than  these  victo* 
t  to  the  glory  of  Edward,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
rid.  For,  his  rapacious  mode  of  warfare  having 
de  the  citizens  resolve  on  defending  their  town 
the  last  extremity,  the  delay  of  eleven  months, 
liag  which  he  remained  encamped  under  their 
Us,  gave  Philip  time  to  collect  an  army  of  150,000 
n  for  its  relief.  And  yet,  so  skilfully  had  Edward 
ovided  for  the  defence  of  the  only  two  roads,  by 
dch  Calais  and  his  Camp  were  accessible,  that 
iSHpj  though  informed  that  the  inhabitants  having 
ben  even  their  horses  and  dogs,  were  perishing 
di  hunger,  felt  obliged  to  disappoint  their  hopes, 
d  withdraw;  after  having  approached  so  near, 
at  they  could  descry  his  banners  from  the  roofs  of 
eir  houses.  There  being  then  no  other  prospect 
relief,  the  governor  requested  to  speak  with  Sir 
"aher  Manny ,  and  desired  him  to  let  king  Edward 
low,  that  the  citizens  of  Calais  were  ready  to  ca* 
tulate.  Edward's  first  reply  to  Sir  Walter  was, 
at  they  must  submit  unconditionally ;  leaving  him 
put  to  death  whom  he  would :  and  to  fix  the  ran- 
ms  of  whom  he  would.  Among  the  reasons  for 
b  hard-hearted  demand,  one  was  said  to  be,  that 
e  people  of  Calais  had  put  him  to  such  a  heavy 
ipence  by  the  length  and  obstinacy  of  their  resist*- 
oe.  Which,  considering  the  king  made  no  scru- 
a  of  letting  his  soldiers  plunder  the  towns  that 
rrendered,  was  as  if  a  robber  should  charge  the 
lod  man  of  the  house,  for  the  trouble  it  gave  him. 
break  open  bis  doors.  Sir  Walter,  liovjevet, 
wkfy  toM  tie  king,  that  be  might  find  lie  laaflL  \3ftr 
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jured  himself.  "  For  if  you  should  wish 
dertake  the  defence  of  any  of  your  castle 
not  go  very  willingly ;  since  if  you  put  th< 
to  death)  their  friends  will  do  the  same  ] 
like  case."  The  English  barons  preseni 
Walter  spoke  rightly.  On  which  the  1 
him  go  tell  the  governor,  that  if  six  of 
citizens  of  Calais,  would  come  forth,  bare*! 
bare-headed,  with  halters  round  their  nee 
fer 'whatever  he  should  choose  to  inflict,  tl 
the  rest  might  be  spared. 

When  this  reply  was  carried  back  into  i 
governor  bade  the  town  bell  be  tolled,  and  i 
summoned  together  to  hear  the  condition, 
alone  they  were  to  expect  any  mercy.  I 
proclaiming  it  aloud  before  them,  the  sobs 
ing  of  men,  women  and  children,  were  th 
swer  he  could,  for  some  tiftie,  obtain  fro 
sembled  crowd.  At  length  Eustace  de  I 
the  richest  merchant  in  Calais,  stood  up 
"  Sirs ;  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  to  sufl 
multitude  to  perish  by  famine,  or  otherw 
there  is  a  way  of  saving  them.  I  have  sui 
receiving  grace  and  pardon  from  our  Lor 
to  save  this  people,  that  I  am  willing  to  fa 
to  surrender  myself  with  a  halter  about 
On  hearing  these  generous  words,  all  rank 
pressed  around  Eustace,  throwing  themse 
feet ;  kissing  them  ;  and  weeping  over  tl 
noble  resolution  first  was  followed  by  Job 
who  might  have  pleaded  the  importance  < 
to  two  fair  daughters ;  but  gave  himself 
fellow  citizens,  with  no  more  words  than 
friend  Eustace  shall  not  want  my  compai 
like  said  Jacques  de  Vissant,  and  Pierre  h: 
Two  others  completed  this  truly  honoural 

who,  carrying  with  them  the  keys 
2346.  'cn^^cred  Edward's  presence,   in  th 

guise,  on  which  he  Wd  m%\sted  5  anc 
before  him^  craved  Vua  rcvwc^^   TVka'^Kflci 
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tBted;  but  malignant  passions  seemed  to  have  the 
eome  mastery  over  him  ;  for  while  the  nobles  around 
were  moved  to  tears^  at  seeing  these  brave  men  re- 
ouced  by  their  self-devotion  to  make  so  humiliating 
itnappearance,  Edward  bade  their  heads  be  straight- 
^•'^y  cut  off.  Manny  again  spoke  for  them ;  but  to  no 

n^sc.  Till  Queen  Philippa,  falling  on  her  knees>  » 
^ght  the  king  her  husband^  ^'  in  the  name  of  the 
>\  Son  of  Jiary^  and  by  the  love  he  bore  her;"  to  have 
■j^y*  "  Lady,"  said  the  king,  "  I  could  have  better 
■kc^  you  had  been  elsewhere.     But  I  cannot  refuse 
Jj^  Do  with  them  as  you  will."   On  this  the  queen 
Zr^  them  to  rise  from  their  lowly  posture.    And 
Bteone  who  knew  how  to  value  such  conduct  as  theirs, 
•*toade  her  attendants  clothe  them;  adding  a  pre- 
^  of  six  crowns  to  each ;  and  then  causing  them 
te  be  conducted  in  safety  beyond  the  English  camp. 
«cr  moderate  bounty  was  not  unacceptable  to  these 
irteJy  wealthy  citizens.     For  their  whole  property, 
ad  that  of  all  their  fellow-townsmen  was  seized  by 
the  king ;  who,  after  imprisoning  such  persons  as  he 
ttonght  able  to  raise  money  for  their  own  redemp- 
ion,  ordered  every  other  soul  to  quit  the  town  forth- 
.•ith.     One  priest,  and  two  old  men,  were  the  only 
persons  excepted  from  this  order.    They  were  to 
stay  behind,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  his  officers 
ill  allotting  off  the  houses  of  the  late  inhabitants  to 
Jhglishmen ;  whom  the  king  resolved  to  plant  there. 
Bat  Eustace  and  his  companions  had  not  forborne 
to  deliver  them  that  drew  unto  death  and  were  read?/ 
io  be  slainy  and  they  found  God  faithful  in  rendering 
to  them  accortUng  to  their  works  *.     They  had  con- 
tented to  suffer  more  than  their  neighbours^  and  it 
Vas  shortly  seen  that  they  suffered  less.     On  be- 
eoming  calm,  the  king  reflected  that  such  a  disposi- 
flOki,  as  they  had  shewn,  was  well  worth  encouraging 
ttKNiig  his  own  people.    And  when,  two  months 
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;\}  .1  as  an  English  town.     It  was  made  by  Edwar 

i   ''*  of  the  ports  of  the  staple,  to  which  alone  woo 

I  i  i  ther,  tin,  and  lead  might  be  carried,  for  the  fc 

market.  It  regularly  sent  two  members  to  parlia 
and  continued  subject  to  the  English  crown, 
all  the  other  continental  possessions  of  the  Plai 
't  ^,  nets  were  lost.     But  this  was  a  very  inadequate 

|.  i!  pensation  for  the  expence  of  this  attack  upon  Fi 

on  which  king  Edward  had  expended  £3^,601 
was  none  for  the  evil  spirit  of  national  hatred  be 
^h  the  French  and  English,  to  which  these  wars,  s 

f  j^1  ducted,  gave  rise.     For  from  the  conquest  t 

time,  the  gentry  at  least  of  the  two  nationi 
their  monarchs,  had  regarded  each  other  as 
try  men ;  the  kings  of  England  in  any  former  dif 
with  the  sovereigns  of  France,  having  only 
I  what  other  powerful  vassals  of  that,  as  yet,  i&< 

^  lated  kingdom,  were  accustomed  to  do  in  like 

Sept  28.  ^^u^u^^  exhaustion  bow  made  both 

again  willing  to  accept  a  truce,  und< 

mediation  of  the   pope.     But  neither  kingf 

priests,  nor  people,  awakened  from  their  negl 

the  word  of  Gon.  to  turn  nsidA  thp  o.nm\na  sfr 
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vho  gloried  in  his  strength  at  noon,  was  carried  out 
the  next  day  a  putrid  corpse,  to  be  thrown  with  a 
DOinber  of  others  into  one  common  pit. 

In  England,  the  plague  made  its  appearance  at 
Dorchester,  much  about  the  same  time  as  in  the 
north  of  France ;  the  infection  having  been  con- 
leyed  across  the  channel,  either  by  passengers,  or 
mods,  or  in  the  air  itself.  By  November  it  reached 
London ;  and  then  travelled  northwards.  In  the 
■etnwhile,  continued  rains  from  June  to  December, 
tted  the  country  with  unwholesome  vapours :  for 
mt  drainage  of  the  soil  was  still  almost  entirely  un- 
pttended  to  by  its  cultivators.  The  whole  popula- 
ition  was  thus  brought  into  a  sickly  state,  but  too 
iieU  suited  to  receive  the  seeds  of  any  disorder. 
^Abd  though  the  inhabitants  of  towns  were  most  ex- 
BOted  to  the  effects  of  contagion,  their  abodes  being 
.wwded  together  in  uncleanly  and  narrow  streets, 
the  countryman  had  an  additional  source  of  disease 
te&ar.  For  the  poisonous  taint  infected  even  the 
Citde ;  so  that  the  carcasses  of  sheep,  oxen  and 
horses  lay  scattered  in  the  fields,  and  the  birds  of 

Ey  seeming  afraid  to  touch  them,  their  putrefac- 
I  contaminated  the  air  still  more.     The  terrified 
^brmer  gave  up  attending  his  flocks.    The  courts  of 
JBitice  were  unopencfd;  and  priests  fled  from  their 
AinrcheSj  that  they  might  not  be  compelled  to  attend 
4k  dying,  and  perish  with  them.     But  the  plague 
ttowed  the  peasant  to  his  cabin,  and  the  priest  to 
b  cell.     How  many  it  destroyed  cannot  be  known ; 
il  reg^ters  were  very  rarely  kept.     In  the  county 
4  Norfolk,  however,  the  deaths  are  stated  with 
peat  particularity,  as  amounting  to  57,374;  exclu- 
de of  the  friars  and  other  clergy,  supposed  to  have 
ifien  recorded  in  some  other  document.    In  Kent, 
H  have  an  account  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester ; 
I|  lotmg  out  of  his  own  household,  four  chaplains, . 
^ye  esquires,  ten  domestics,  seven  young  clerVL^,  audi 
^  pages;  so  that  be  had  not  a  person  tett  toattexv^L 
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upon  him*.  In  London,  the  ordinary  plao 
burial  were  soon  filled;  and  half  its  popoL 
would  have  been  destroyed  in  three  months, 
the  mortality  gone  on  at  the  rate  of  200  a 
which  is  said  to  have  been  for  several  weeb 
average  number  of  corpses  brought  to  a  fiel 
thirteen  acres  f,  purchased  by  Sir  Walter  Mi 
for  the  interment  of  the  poor.  The  Scotch  h 
mth  sinful  joy,  of  what  they  called,  "  the  fould 
of  the  English."  And,  tempted  by  their  thin 
revenge  and  gain,  they  collected  an  army  for  the 
pose  of  invading  England,  whilst  its  defenders 
dying,  or  stupified  with  terror.  But  before 
could  cross  the  borders,  the  plague  was  within 
own  camp.  Five  thousand  men  died,  unable  U 
the  spot  where  the  disorder  found  them ;  and 
comrades  hastening  back,  each  to  their  own  I: 
carried  the  infection  to  the  remotest  come) 
Scotland. 

It  has  been  said,  that  half  mankind,  it  is  no 
probable  that  a  third,  perished  by  this  most  j 
visitation.  The  deluge  itself,  considering  how  ] 
longer  time  there  had  been  for  peopling  the  eai 
the  descendants  of  Noah,  since,  than  by  the 
Adam  before  the  flood,  can  scarcely  be  suppoi 
have  swept  away  so  many  of  the  human  ra< 
were  slain  by  this  pestilence.  And  yet,  though 
were  many  who  sought,  by  a  selfish  desertion 
their  duties,  to  hide  themselves  until  the  indigi 
was  overpast^  when  the  Ziord  came  out  of  his 
to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth' for  thei, 
quityX  ;  it  is  hard  to  discover  one  of  the  surv 
who  sought  to  learn  from  his  neglected  word^ 


*  This  would  now  be  thought  a  very  large  list  of  rati 
and  yet  this  prelate  had  told  the  king,  his  see  was  so  poo 
he  ought  to  be  excused  attending  parliament,  whenever 
summoned  to  meet  farther  oif  than  London. 

f  Whore  the  Charter-house  now  stands. 

X  Is.  XX vi.  20,  21. 
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had  provoked  the  Lord  to  anger.    In  that  holy  word. 
Christians  who  professed,  Uke  the  remnant  of  Judah, 
after  their  cities  were  made  desolate,  to  be  willing 
toobejf  the  voice  of  the  Lord  their  God,  might  have 
read  how  the  prophet  was  bid  to  threaten  those  who 
itSI  dared  to  say.  We  mil  mrely  perform  our  vows 
that  we  have  vowed,  to  bum  incetise  to  the  queen  of 
ksavin  ^.   But  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  England 
iis  Hke  that  of  the  same  rebelUous  remnant,  when 
they  answered  Jeremiah,  saying,  as  for  the  word  that 
fktrn  hast  spoken  unto  us  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  wc 
mUnot  hearken  unto  thee.    But  we  will  certainly  do 
Ifkntsoever  thing  goeth  forth  out  of  our  own  mouth, 
h  farfi  incense  unto  the  queen  of  heaven  f  •     For  by 
tk  very  same  offensive  name,  queen  of  heaven,  had 
W^  Romish  priesthood  taught  the  deluded  nations 
tf. Europe,  to  address  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  the 
ttrformance  of  the  vows  that  they  had  vowed  to 
net,  was  thought  to  be  the  most  solemn  part  of  their 
idigion,  by  the  greater  number  of  those  who  bore 
tbe  name  of  Christians  in  this  dark  age.      The 
Apostle  John,  describing  the  faith  of  the  first  be- 
Severs  in  Christ,  said,  *'  This  is  the  confidence  we 
mve  in  Him,  that,  if  we  ask  any  thing  according  to 
ISs^wiU,  He  heareth  us.    And  we  know  that  if  he 
har  uSf  whatever  we  ask,  we  know  that  we  have  the 
ftiitions  that  we  desired  of  Him  %.     But  the  pope 
lod  his  bishops,  whilst  they  boasted  to  be  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles,  led  their  blind'  followers  to 
Aink,  that  in  the  hour  of  danger  it  would  be  unwise 
to  have  such  confidence  in  Christ,  as  not  to  add  to 
die  prayers  offered  to  him,  a  vow  to  the  Virgin ;  as, 
■  Aat  if  she  would  help  them,  they  would  go  on  pil- 
trimag^  to  some  popular  image  of  our  Lady ;  so  tney 
fMledher ;  and  that  they  would  there  make  an  offer- 
m  on  her  altar ;  or  pay  for  the  burning  of  incense 
before  her.    For  to  the  sin  of  worshipping  her,  they 
^ded  the  folly  of  thinking  that  amongst  the  images 

•  Jer.  xliv.  96.  f  Jer.  xliv.  17.         }  1  John  v.  14, 15. 
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they  had  made  of  her,  there  were  some  which 
would  be  more  pleased  to  see  them  honour) 
others.  A  supposed  likeness  of  her,  shewn  at  1 
singham,  m  Isorfolk,  was  commonly  believed  t 
her  greatest  faTourite  of  all  the  images  in  this  o 
try,  and  numbers  came  over  from  Flanders. 
France,  to  bow  dawn  to  it. 

Had  not  the  Holy  Spirit  taught  the  prophi 
record  the  contemptuous  defiance  of  the  commi 
of  God,  which  the  Jewish  idolators  uttered^ 
writer  would  have  feared  to  copy  the  language  i 
by  the  Romish  worshippers  of  the  Virgin ;  fi 
has  equally  the  air  of  defiance  to  the  plain  woi 
God.  That  word  says,  If  any  man  sin,  we  Hm 
advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  rtghU 
and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  ;  and  not 
ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  wofi 
But  in  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  by  Chaucer,  wl 
abilities  were  highly  thought  of  in  Edward's  ec 
the  supplicant  was  taught  to  address  her  thus  :- 

Almighty,  and  all  merciful  Qaeen  ! 

To  whom  all  this  world  fleeth  for  succour. 

To  have  release  of  sin,  of  sorrow,  of  tj^ne. 

To  thee  I  flee,  confounded  in  error. 

Help  and  relieve  I  Almighty  debonaire 

Have  mercy  of  my  perilous  languor. 
#  •  *  • 

We  have  — — 

—  Advocate  mme  that  will  dare  to  pray 

For  us,  and  that  for  as  little  hire  as  ye. 

«  •  •  • 

Sooth  is.  He  granteth  no  pity 

V^ithout  thee  :  for  God,  of  His  goodness 

Forgivoth  none,  but  it  like  unto  thee. 

How  would  she,  who  was  highly  favoured 
blessed  among  women  f,  have  mourned  to  hear  s 
dishonour  done  in  her  name  to  God  and  Cbr 
Would  it  not  have  been  felt  by  her  meek  spirit 

•  1  John  u.  \,%  \  \£^^\.^. 
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I  it  had  been  a  wound  from  that  very  swords 
she  was  warned  should  pierce  her  own  soul*! 
though  the  grave  had  opened  her  mouth  vnth- 
EWfir^^  and  the  multitude  had  descended  into 
vf  who  were  wise  in  their  own  eyts^  andpru- 
their  own  sight  Jl^  were  occupied  with  things 
J ;  instead  ox  regarding  the  work  of  the  Lord^ 
msidering  the  operation  of  his  hands  §•  The 
iiis  prelates,  and  his  counsellors^  appear  to 
iken  no  other  notice  of  the  pestilence  than  to 
W8  for  preventing  the  lower  classes  from  de- 
ig  a  higher  price  for  their  labour.  And  yet, 
eat  rise  which  they  found  taking  place  in 
was  not  occasioned  so  much  by  the  labourers' 
in,  as  by  the  employers  bidding  against  each 
or  help ;  which  they  could  not  dispense  with, 
ew  not  how  else  to  obtain,  in  the  dearth  of 
dtors  for  employment.  The  parliament  was 
that  the  farmer  might  find  it  less  ruinous  to 
crop  perish  on  the  ground,  than  to  give  such 
ive  wages,  as  soon  became  not  uncommon, 
the  harvest  which  followed  the  year  of  the 
f  reapers  obtained  twenty  pence  a  day,  in 
n  to  their  victuals ;  whereas  before  the  plague^ 
nee  had  been  reckoned  fair  pay  in  the  first 
f  August,  and  seven  pence  m  the  second, 
he  labourer  found  his  own  meat  and  drink, 
e  legislature  might  have  reflected,  that,  in 
g  for  labourers,  very  few  would  be  so  impru- 
3  to  offer  higher  wages  than  they  could  hope 
repaid  by  the  sale  of  the  crop ;  though  they 
tempt  each  other  on  to  prices  which  would 
t  so  nearly  to  its  full  value,  as  to  reduce  the 
and  his  family  to  Uve  on  that  portion  which 
wn  bodily  labours  earned.  In  this  case  there 
be  no  profit  left  to  set  apart  for  rent* 

e  i.  35.        t  Is.  ▼.  14.         t  Is.  v.  21.       §  Is.  v.  12, 
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The  anxiety  of  government  to  prevent  an  exces- 
sive rise  of  wages,  produced  two  measures,  a  royal 
proclamation,  forbidding  the  giving  of  alms  to  any 
able-bodied  beggars;  and  recommending  that  att, 
men  and  women  under  the  age  of  sixty,  having  dq 
other  means  of  subsistence,  should  be  allotted  out 
in  service  by  the  sheriffs.  Aujd  an  act  of  parliament 
insisting  that  the  labourers  so  allotted,  and  ai) 
handicraftsmen,  should  neither  demand  nor  receive 
higher  wages,  or  prices  than  were  therein  assigned^ 
and  had  been  usual  five  years  before.  But  such 
laws  have  very  rarely  any  useful  effect.  For  a  yea? 
or  two  the  landlords  found  it  necessary  to  relinqujab 
their  rents.  But  their  property  recovered  its  value 
the  sooner,  in  consequence  of  the  abundant  meapf 
of  which  the  workmen  thus  found  themselves  p09r 
sessed,  for  rearing  large  families;  whose  want  of 
employment  again  obliged  them  to  toil  for  lower  pay^ 

It  is  remarkable  that,  at  a  time  when  there  waf 
such  exorbitant  wealth  in  the  Church,  many  of  the 
officiating  clergy  should  have  had  salaries  so  neady 
on  a  level  with  the  labourer's  wages,  as  to  make  the 
rise  in  their  demands  also,  a  matter  of  alarm  to  their 
affluent  superiors.  A  monkish  chronicler  has  com: 
plained,  that,  whereas  the  proprietors  of  the  tithei 
used  to  procure  persons  to  perform  the  Church  se^ 
vice,  throughout  the  year,  for  8/.,  or  for  31.  and  their 
board,  it  now  became  difficult  to  find  any  priests 
willing  to  act  as  vicars  ♦  for  SSL  a  year.  The  iD  ] 
custom  of  looking  out  for  ministers,  who  would  i 
officiate  on  the  lowest  terms,  instead  of  anxiously 
searching  for  such  pastors,  as  would  attend  most  d^ 
li^ently  to  the  care  of  their  flocks,  mainly  arose  out 
of  that  system  which  Bishop  Grostete  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  check  ;  whereby  the  choice  of  the 
officiating  priest  was,  in  fact,  transferred  from  a  pa« 

•  See  pp.  87,  38. 
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on,  who  must  bestow  with  it  certain  rights^  to  men 
bom  the  law  permitted  to  bargain  what  salary  they 
lould  give.  6ut  the  evil  was  still  more  widely  ex- 
ndedy  from  the  continuance  of  that  still  greater 
Nise,  which  the  same  good  bishop  so  manmlly  op- 
)8ed — ^thegiving  of  English  benefices  to  the  pope's 
mrtiers.  This  indecent  way  of  robbing  the  Church 
as  carried  to  such  an  extent  by  Clement  VI.,  that 
Idward,  feeling  no  superstitious  reverence  for  a 
ime  whom  he  regarded  but  as  the  tool  of  his  rival 
Inlip,  gladly  joined  his  parliament  in  enacting  laws 
iput  a  stop  to  it.  By  the  first  of  these  laws^  who- 
iever  should  bring  into  England  any  letters  from 
ifir'pope,  to  the  injury  of  the  king's  rights ;  and  who- 
lever,  in  consequence  of  any  such  letters,  should 
Iteinpt  to  impede  the  patron  of  any  benefice  in  the 
iercise  of  his  patronage,  were  to  be  punished  at 
le king's  discretion.  And  by  a  law  passed  this 
tiff  it  was  enacted,  that  if  the  pope,  under  the 
)eience  of  taking  especial  care  for  the  proper  fiU- 
;  up  of  any  benefice,  should  set  aside  the  choice 
the  patron  or  lawftil  electors,  the  presentation 
ould  fall  into  the  king's  hands. 
Yet  Edward  III.,  like  his  predecessors,  had  fre- 
ently  allowed  private  ends  to  tempt  him  to  encou- 
m  the  pope  in  assuming  the  authority,  which  he 
1  his  parliament  thus  declared  to  be  a  mischievous 
itpation.    He  even  went  so  far  in  his  inconsis- 

a,  as  to  request  Clement  would  take  upon  him 
up  the  primacy  of  England,  as  of  his  own 
h^  when  the  monks  had  already  chosen  Brad- 
rd&le  archbishop,  with  due  attention  to  all  the 
ms  then  required  by  law.  Ufibrd,  dean  of  Lin- 
ing who  was  thus  intruded  into  the  archbishopric, 
ed,  however,  but  a  few  months ;  and  the  king, 
lo  had  made  Bradwardine  his  chaplain,  having 
w  no  person  whom  he  wished  to  prefer  before 
tn,  acquiesced  in  the  election ;  but  the  pope,  hav- 
g  been  allowed  to  levy  the  exorbitant  feea  ^paiflifox 
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his  interference*,  adroitly  manafled  to  claim  them  a 
second  time,  by  insisting  that  Bradwardine  should 
accept  the  archbishopric  as  his  gift.  In  order  to 
raise  money  for  the  satisfaction  of  these  demands, 
the  estates  of  the  see  were  so  heavily  mortgaged, 
that  the  next  archbishop^  lslip»  being  defraudea  Iqr 
the  same  policy,  was  driven  to  use  the  pope's  autho- 
rity for  taxing  his  clergy,  to  maintain  him. 

Bradwardine,  however,  repaired  to  Avignon,  to 
receive  his  pall  from  the  pope*    But,  as  the  good  ^ 
man  had  nothing  ostentatious  about  him,  his  meek 
and  lowly  manner- was  there  mistaken  for  atupiditj.  ^ 
Among  the  principal  personages  in  the  papal  court 
was  Hugh,  tne  pope's  nephew,  whom  his  unde  had  ^^ 
raised  to  the  rank  of  ccurditial;  a  dignity  which  the 
Romish -church  regarded  as  elevating  him  to  a  levd 
with  sovereign  princes.     On  the  day  set  apart  for 
the  solemn  service  of  consecrating  the  archbishop, 
and  imploring  the  especial  help  of  the  Holy  Spint, 
this  cardinal  instructed  a  clown  to  enter  the  naOi  T 
riding  upon  an  ass ;  and  to  lay  a  petition  before  the  L 
pope,  requesting  that  he  might  be  made  Archbishop  L 
of  Canterbury,  rather  than  the  other. 

The  pope  and  his  companions  were,  in  outwaid 
show,  a  royal  priesthood^  but  they  were  far  frov 
being  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation  \ ;  or  one^ 
who  Knew  them  well,  would  not  have  thought  thep 
capable  of  suffering  his  unseasonable  mockery  of  ? 
the  learned  and  pious  Englishman.     They  werCi  i 
however,  too  politic  not  to  frown  at  the  insult,  tfatf  ^ 
publicly  passed  on  the  highest  ecclesiastical  digHh  j. 
tary  in  the  British  isles  ;  in  whose  honour  the  luog  | 
of  England  could  not  but  be  interested.  -   u 

Thomas  Bradwardine,  the  eminent  person  thw  ^ 
ridiculed,  had  received  his  education  at  Mertoo  ^ 
College,  Oxford.    There  he  was  respected  as  an 
able  and  laborious  mathematician.    The  pride  of 

•  See  p.  132.  \  \  Fet.  ii.  3.  and  i.  15. 
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aperior  knowledge  then  tempted  him  to  dislike  the 
umiliating  truths,  which  his  attentive  mind  per- 
eived  in  nie  Gospel.  '^  In  the  schools  of  philoso- 
hersy''  says  he,  **  I  rarely  heard  a  single  word  said 
ancerning  grace;  unless,  indeed,  a  doubtful  ex- 
iression  might  sometimes  drop  from  the  disputants : 
ttit  nothing  farther.  Whereas  my  ears  were  as- 
ailed,  the  day  through,  with  assertions,  that  '  We 
Kre  the  masters  of  our  own  free  actions;  and,  that 
C 18  in  our  own  power  to  do  well  or  ill,  and  to  have 
wtues  or  vices.'  And  when  I  heard  those  parts 
if  the  Scriptures  read  in  the  Church,  which  extol 
Jte  grace  of  God,  and  lower  the  free-will  of  man  ; 
Isch  as  It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that 
hmneth,  but  of  God  that  shetveth  mercy  ^;  and  many 
imilar  passages ;  this  doctrine  of  grace  was  very 
liaagreeable  to  my  unthankful  heart.  But  after- 
Irards,  when  I  reflected  on  the  nature  of  the  divine 
diftracter,  I  began  to  perceive  some  few  distant 
'aya  of  light ;  and  I  return  thanks  to  God,  from 
rtiom  proceeds  every  good  thing,  for  having  given 
te ^clearer  views.  I  entreat  thee,  O  Lord,"  he  else- 
irhere  prays,  ''  that,  for  thy  unspeakable  benefits, 
leBtowed  freely  upon  me,  I  may  make  the  most 
grateful  return  in  my  power,  and  manifest  the  feel- 
ligs  of  my  heart  by  incessant  thanksgiving !"  The 
nost  CTateful  return  he  could  make,  seemed  to  him 
^  be  the  employment  of  all  his  talents,  in  stopping 
f9ery  self-righteous  mouth  ;  that  all  the  world  being 

Shred  guilty  before  God,  and  compelled  to  acknow- 
ge^  that,  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no 
flesh  be  justified  in  his  sights  men  might  receive 
with  joy  the  glad  tidings  of  their  being  justified 
freely  by  his  gra>ce,  through  the  redemption  that  is 
la  Christ  Jesus-];.  These  vital  truths  he  first  de- 
monstrated and  explained  to  his  pupils  at  Merton. 
And  it  is  delightiul  to  discover,  that  whilst  every 

*  Rom.  ix  16.  f  Ibid.  iii.  19, 20. 24. 
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one,  within  the  reach  of  king  Edward's  influence, 
seemed  given  up  to  share  the  guilt,  or  suffer  firom 
the  crimes  of  his  ambition,  there  was  a  blessed  com- 
pany drinking  health  and  lifcj  from  the  lips  of  this 
zealous  servant  of  Goi>. 

It  is  also  remarkable,  that  whilst  Bradwardine 
carried  his  studies  back  to  times  of  purer  doctrine, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  observed  that  they  were 
also  times  in  which  the  superstitious  observances^ 
prevalent  around  him,  had  scarcely  begun  to  exist 
His  heart  was  so  fixed  on  the  marrow  and  pith  cl 
religion,  that  he  seems  to  have  had  no  thoughts  to 
bestow  on  the  follies  which,  in  his  age,  disgraced  its 
outward  form.  And  here  we  may  discern  the  wisd(Hn 
and  goodness  of  God,  who  made  use  of  him  for  that 
service  for  which  he  had  fitted  him.  Encouraged 
by  the  manner  in  which  his  lectures  were  received 
within  his  own  University,  Bradwardine,  with  much 
pains,  prepared  them  for  publication.  Nor  was  it 
long  before  they  found  their  way  into  the  libraries 
of  colleges  and  monasteries,  throughout  Europei 
The  formality  of  mathematical  arrangement,  with 
which  he  wrote,  served  to  attract  and  fix  the  atten-  ^ 
tion  of  the  learned ;  but  it  made  his  writings  incapa- 
ble of  winning  the  attention  of  the  people*  Now, 
had  his  eyes  been  open  to  all  the  errors  of  the  ruliog 
Church,  he  would  have  exposed  them  with  freedom; 
and  divines  would  have  been  too  much  oilendedi 
to  listen  to  his  instruction  with  advantage.  He  also 
wanted  the  boldness  necessary  to  make  a  powerfid 
leader  of  a  general  reformation ;  but  he  had  such  j| 
wisdom  and  meekness  as  enabled  him  to  press^  with-  J 
out  alienating  his  readers,  those  doctrines  which  ^ 
would  best  prepare  men  for  it.  His  elevation,  too,  | 
to  the  archbishopric,  must  have  had  the  usefiil  ef- 
fect of  giving  additional  weight  to  his  written  opi- 
nions, amongst  men  disposed  to  bow  down  before 
ecclesiastical  authority;  whilst  he  himself,  dying 
before  he  had  held  that  most  responsible  office  a 
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was  thus  mercifully  spared  the  vexation  of 
ling  with  the  covetousness  of  the  Roman 
ind  the  hostility  of  a  refractory  clergy ;  whose 
habits  he  could  not  have  subdued,  and  over 
neglected  flocks  he  would  have  sorrowed  as 
r  over  lost  children. 

IS  not  long  ere  the  lessons  Bradwardine  bad 
produced  a  scholar  more  celebrated  than  hia 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  neighbours  of  Edward 
till  to  be  ajBSiicted  with  wars  and  fighiings* 
sfore  the  king  resumed  his  campaigns,  me 
lent  asked  and  obtained  his  assent  to  one  of 
Bt  unportant  laws  passed  during  the  whole  of 
^.  The  lands  of  a  person  convicted  of  fe- 
ere  properly  forfeited  to  the  lord  of  the  ma« 
at,  if  his  offence  was  adjudged  to  be  treason, 
id  was  seized  for  the  king ;  and  an  inferior 
Bt  all  his  rights  over  it.  This  difference  in 
posal  of  the  culprit's  property^  was,  in  that 
ough  to  tempt  the  king's  judges  to  extend 
ne  of  treason  to  offences  having  nothing  to 
L  attempts  to  overthrow  the  government ;  and 
other  nand,  it  was  enough  to  make  the  no- 
iterested  in  checking  this  extension.  And 
rds  and  commons,  being  little  inclined  to  ab- 
ntirely  from  acts  of  violence,  naturally  felt 
orror,  at  the  probability  of  being  exposed  to 
sadful  sentence  against  traitors,  for  offences, 
sh  they  could  not  foresee  that  the  judges 
declare  them  treasons.  It  so  happened  that 
fordshire  knight  had  confined  a  man  in  his 
till  he  made  him  consent  to  pay  his  persecu- 
[M.  for  the  recovery  of  his  liberty.  Such  an 
ry  government  would  be,  in  duty,  bound  to 
;  and  with  sufficient  severity  to  make  a  re- 
1  of  it  improbable.  When  this  knight  was 
he  judge  declared  his  offence  treason;  on  the 
[,  that  he  had  takei\  upon  him  to  exercise  au- 
like  a  iung»    So  strange^  a  decbiou  -wa^  ioV 
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lowed  by  a  request  from  parliament,  that  the  king 
would  leave  it  no  longer  uncertain,  what  cximes 
'  were  to  be  reckoned  treasonable ;  and  a  laW|  stiO 
often  appealed  to  *,  was  paised  in  consequence. 

By  this  law^  besides  an  especial  provision  for  the 
protection  of  females  of  the  royal  family,  it  was 
enacted,  that  nothing  should  henceforth  be  deemed 
high  treason^  but  compassing  or  intending  thedeaA 
of  the  king,  queen,  or  heir-apparent ; — ^levying  war 
against  the  king,  or  joining  his  enemies ;  to  be  proved 
by  some  open  act ; — counterfeiting  his  seal,  or  hii 
coin ; — slaying  the  chancellor,  treasurer^  or  jtidgetff 
when  in  the  execution  of  their  duty. 

No  king  better  understood  the  advantage,  or  the 
way  of  gaining  the  hearty  support  of  all  conditions 
of  his  subjects,  in  promoting  his  ambitious  views, 
than  Edward  III.  For  this  end  he  sought  popu- 
larity by  attending  to  their  wishes  expressed  in  pa^ 
liament.  But  fartner  to  excite  in  his  people  a  gene- 
ral taste  for  the  occupations  of  war,  and  induce  thenif 
at  the  same  time,  to  train  themsdves  for  active  ser- 
vice, he  encouraged  tournaments  among  the  gentry; 
and  archery  among  the  yeomen  ;  even  affixing  penal- 
ties to  all  other  popular  amusements.  For  the  pu^ 
pose  of  filling  his  armies,  he  had,  indeed,  recourse 
to  impressment ;  from  which  none  but  the  clergy 
were  exempt :  and  they  were  compellable  to  find 
substitutes  in  proportion  to  their  estates.  Every 
one  possessing  land  worth  37/.  a  year,  was  liable  to 
a  summons  to  join  the  army  with  a  horse  and  light 
armour;  every  one  worth  135/.,  to  come,  accompa- 
nied  by  armed  followers,  and  serve  as  a  knight.  But 
then,  no  sooner  had  they  entered  the  king's  service, 
than  all  ranks  received  very  extravagant  pay ;  that 
of  the  common  soldier  being  double  what  the  statute 
declared  to  be  reasonable  wages  for  hay-making: 
and  all  were  encouraged,  instead  of  being  forbidden^ 

•  25  Edward  IIL  stat.  v.  chap.4i. 
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live  on  the  plunder  of  the  enemy,  and  fill  their 
inesby  the  pillage  of  private  property.  The  barons 
sre  allured  to  face  fatigue  and  danger,  by  his  pro- 
)ting  the  foremost  of  them  to  earldoms ;  and  the 
jrU,  akin  to  the  royal  family,  by  his  conferring  on 
one  of  them  the  title  of  duke«  which  had  not  before 
ien  introduced  into  England.  Whilst,  to  stimulate 
1  the  gentlemen  in  his  army  to  feats  of  bravery, 
inglish  and  foreigners  ahke,  the  king  invented  a 
(w  kind  of  knighthood ;  the  celebrated  (Mrder  of  the 
rarter.  The  persons  admitted  into  this  order  be- 
ime  members  of  a  noble  brotherhood,  among  whom 
^ward  was  chief.  And  the  simple  device  of  a  blue 
arter  with  a  legend,  worn  under  the  kne^,  served 
)  mark  the  wearer  as  one  whom  the  king'  delighted 
>  honour. 

This  institution  was  worthy  of  one  so  wise  in  his 
meration,  among  the  children  of  this  world,  as  King 
dward.  For,  as  the  order  does  not  descend,  like 
peerage,  from  father  to  son,  it  enables  the  sove- 
iign  to  hold  out  to  the  greatest  of  his  nobles  a 
»Teted  honour,  as  an  inducement  to  serve  him. 
he  reward  imposes  no  burden  on  the  nation  ;  and 
p  expense  upon  the  crown.  And  if  a  king  is 
nrpted  to  bestow  the  garter  onimworthy  flatterers, 
s  knows  that  the  order  will  proportionably  fall  in 
putation ;  and  consequently  the  reward  in  value, 
mongst  those  idle  stories,  however,  which  the 
omiflh  church  encouraged  its  followers  to  receive 
ith  no  less  implicit  faith  than  the  Scriptures,  was 
le  of  a  Christian  knight,  named  George,  van- 
nishing  a  dragon.  Even  King  Edward  was  igno- 
mt  enough  to  fancy,  that  this  personage  guarded 
iDgland ;  much  as  the  lesser  gods  of  the  still  older 
i^an  idolaters  were  supposed  to  watch  over  and 
irotect  a  particular  country.  Hence  the  Almighty 
^as  insulted  by  prayers  and  exclamations^  calling  in 
lie  breath,  on  God  and  St«  George  to  protect  the 
^hts  of  the  garter.    And  it  is  to  be  regretted. 
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that  allusions  to  so  idle  a  tale^  and  so  profisme  a  csy, 
are  still  mixed  up  with  the  ceremonies  which  confo 
this  honour  on  modern  sovereigns  and  English 
statesmen* 

But  after  all  his  well-laid  schemes  of  policy,  ha 
waste  of  the  lives  and  property  of  his  subjects,  hb 
labours,  and  his  victories^  Edward  could  not  but 

Eerceive,  that  he  had  grasped  at  what  was  beyond 
is  reach.  Before  renewing,  therefore,  his  attacki 
on  France,  he  offered  to  resign  his  claim  to  the 
French  crown,  provided  King  John,  who  had  not 
succeeded  his  father  Philip,  would  allow  him  to 
hold  Aquitaine  and  his  other  French  possession^ 
as  an  independent  kingdom ;  owing,  henceforwavi 
no  vassalage  to  the  sovereigns  of  France*  The 
Duke  of  Lancaster  and  Lord  Guy  de  Bryan  weie  T 
sent  over  with  these  proposals,  which  were  favoura-  f! 
bly  received  by  John,  whose  love  of  splendour  left 
him  nothing  to  spare  for  the  expenses  of  war.  BtA 
the  French  nobility  declared,  they  would  not  suffei 
their  sovereign  to  give  up  part  of  his  kingdom,  it 
Edward's  demand,  as  though  they  were  incapatde 
of  defending  it. 

Within  six  years,  therefore,  from  the  cessation  of 
the  plague,  the  surviving  male  population  of  Eng* 
land  was  obliged,  or  tempted,  to  supply  the  king 
again  with  armies  of  such  a  size,  as  no  sovereign 
would  now  think  of  requiring,  for  foreign  service 
from  five  times  his  number  of  subjects.  And  the 
multitude  of  human  beings,  who  thus  submitted  to 
act  at  his  discretion^  were  led  on  to  deeds  of  hideous 
cruelty.  In  October,  1355,  the  Black  Prince  marchr 
ed  from  Bourdeaux,  at  the  head  of  60,000  men* 
This  force  he  divided  into  several  battalions,  and 
bade  them  advance  at  such  distances  from  each 
other,  on  entering  France,  that  their  ravages  might  i 
extend  to  every  portion  of  the  country  between  ; 
their  lines  of  march.  It  became  his  boast,  that  be 
had  thus  managed  to  reduce  lo  a^hes,   in  seven 
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eks,  five  hundred  cities,  towns,  and  villages^  in  a 
pulous  district,  whose  inhabitants  made  no  resist- 
2e  to  his  armsy  and  where  war  had  not  been  felt 
•  a  hundred  years.  The  prince  knew  not,  or 
red  not,  that  the  people  whose  prosperity  he  had 
fcnessed,  and  been  permitted  to  turn  into  weeping 
d  mourning,  were  the  children  of  those  who  had 
LUghtered  the  Albigenses*,  for  worshipping  God 
truth ;  who  occupied  their  lands,  dwelt  in  their 
tallies,  and  had  grown  wealthy  on  their  spoil. 
About  the  same  time  his  father  inflicted  the  like 
iBery,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  upon  the  -^^^^ 
pench  province  adjoining  Calais ;  till  he  was  i35d! 
]led  back  to  England,  to  repel  a  Scotch 
Tasion. 

On  reaching  the  borders  of  Scotland,  Edward 
ft  with  Baliol  at  Roxbiirgh:  and  they  there 
peeed  on  the  sale  and  purchase  of  that  kingdom ; 
I  if  it,  and  the  nation,  had  been  no  less  transferable 
lan  an  estate  and  the  cattle  thereon.  For  4,000/., 
id  an  annuity  of  5,000/.  more,  Baliol,  grown  old 
id  childless,  sold  his  title  to  Edward ;  and 
le  latter  marched  on,  through  the  Lothians,  Jan- 
ith  the  royal  banner  of  Scotland  displayed 
elbre  him.  The  king  had  still  to  learn  the  impolicy 
fins  barbarous  mode  of  warfare.  Meeting  no  enemy, 
e  divided  his  army  into  small  bodies,  who  pillaged 
dd  burnt  every  farm  house,  village,  and  town  within 
venty  miles  of  the  coast.  His  fleet  had  been  or- 
ered  to  meet  him  in  Lei th  harbour,  with  a  supply 
f  provisions ;  but  a  strong  northerly  wind  prevent- 
d  its  arriving.  And  the  king,  stopped  in  his  ad» 
ance  by  the  Frith,  was,  as  usual,  compelled  to 
etreat,  from  the  impracticability  of  remaining  where 
Is  own  troops  had  destroyed  both  food  and  shelter-. 
rhe  fires  they  had  lighted  were  not  soon  forgotten. 
LiOng  after  this  invasion,  the  Scotch  were  wont  to 

•  So0  Vol  I.  p.  369,  EDd  Vol.  II.  p.  4S. 
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fitimukte  each  other  to  revenge  this  derastati< 
the  English,  with  cries  of  "  Remember  the  1 
Candlemas !" 

Another  summer  came,  and  the  Black  F 
again  quitted  Bourdeaux.  It  should  seem,  tha 
greater  part  of  his  army  had  left  him,  to  carry  1 
the  spoil  of  the  last  campaign.  For  he  was 
attended  by  but  IS^OOO  men.  Yet,  marching 
northward  than  before,  he  repeated  the  same 
mities  in  the  beautiful  province  of  Touraine 
vancing  with  this  small  force,  as  though  F; 
had  indeed  neither  king  nor  nobles  to  defen< 
unarmed  peasantry  from  the  robber.  John, 
ever,  had  ordered  his  vassals  to  meet  him,  in  i 
at  Chartres ;  and  was  preparing  to  cut  off  thi 
treat  of  the  English.  The  prince  had  take 
precautions  to  procure  intelligence ;  yet  some  i 
reports  of  his  adversary's  movements  had  rei 
him,  and  he  had  begun  his  march  back ;  whi 
unexpectedly  found,  that  the  royal  army  of  Fi 
at  least  seven  times  as  numerous  as  his  owD; 
already  between  him  and  Bourdeaux,  and  clc 
hand. 

King  John,  his  four  sons,  and  his  brothei 
Duke  of  Orleans,  with  the  flower  of  the  nobil 
France,  were  in  the  field  on  Sunday  moi 
Sent,  preparing  to  attack  the  English,  whom 
iSdk  s^i^ction  seemed  inevitable.  On  the  • 
hand)  the  Black  Prince,  who  showed 
sense  of  the  danger  by  speaking  reverently  a 
power  of  God  to  nelp,  yet  allowed  no  words  to 
his  mouth,  that  were  not  encouraging  to 
around  him ;  and  by  the  advice  of  the  Lords  ( 
dos  and  Audley,  the  most  prudent  steps  were  I 
for  the  defence  of  the  position  occupied  by  his  tr 

At  the  king  of  France's  bidding,  Eustace  di 
baumont  advanced  to  examine  this  position, 
coming  back  he  reported  to  John  that  the  pr 
army  was  only  appToad[ia\Ae\>^  a  Wi^, along  v 
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flcarcely  four  men  at  arms  could  advance  abreast ; 

ihat  behind  the  hedges  of  this  lane  by  numbers  of 

English  bowmen,  and  that  if  any-  oi  his  knights 

should  succeed  in  reaching  the  end  of  it  without 

"Uling  by  their  arrows,  he  would  find  the  great 

liody  of  bowmen  in  his  front,  behind  whom  were  the 

tten  at  arms,  all  dismounted,  and  posted  on  the 

I  iblpe  of  a  hiU  among  vines  and  bushes ;  through 

^ch  it  would  be  impossible  to  charge  them  on 

ftorseback.    Still,  trusting  in  his  great  superiority 

m  numbers,  the  king  was  about  to  commence  the 

Ittack,  when  the  pope's  legate.  Cardinal  Talleyrand 

lie  Perigord,  rode  up  from  the  neighbouring  town 

^Poitiers,  and  besought  John,  in  the  name  of  God, 

ib'desist,  and  give  him  time  to  speak  with  the  prince. 

'^The  EngUsh,''  said  he,  '*  are  but  a  handful ;  they 

f  teiiiot  escape  from  you :  and  how  much  better  will 

>  %be  if  I  can  bring  them  to  such  terms  as  you  desire, 

without  risking  the  Uves  of  so  many  noble  gentlemen 

Is  are  with  you/'    The  kins  assented, — and  the 

tedinal,  anxious  to  effect  his  cnaritable  object,  rode 

ktnughtway  to  the  prince,  who  received  him  courte- 

lOosly,  and  to  whom  he  said,  **  Fair  son,  if  you  are 

iFell  informed  of  the  strength  of  the  king's  army 

foa  cannot  but  be  willing  that  I  should  bring  about 

tome  agreement  between  you."    "  If  our  honour  be 

bnt  saved,"  replied  the  prince,  "  I  would  willingly 

MNne  to  any  reasonable  terms." 

Thus  authorized  to  mediate,  the  cardinal  passed 
llie  day  in  going  from  one  to  the  other,  whilst  the 
Nddiers  rested  on  their  arms,  and  a  tent  was  pitched 
far  the  king  of  France  on  the  spot  where  he  stood. 
Rnding  himself,  however,  unable  to  prevent  a 
bftttle,  the  cardinal  returned  in  sorrow  at  evening  to 
Ptntiers.  Yet  he  would  reflect  with  pleasure  oh 
lisving  been  permitted  to  conduct  himself  in  a  man- 
ner so  becoming  one  who  had  received  the  mnUiry 
Sf  reconciUation  ^«    And  thus  much  at  lea^t  Iv«]qL 
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been  giedned  by  bis  benevolent  interferenoe,  t 
Lord's  day,  the  sacred  and  appointed  type 
holy  rest  of  heavren,  passed  without  being  pi 
by  deeds  of  strife  and  blood. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Black  Prince  bad 
strengthened  his  position  by  cutting  trend 
casting  up  mounds,  though  the  delay  had,  ii 
respects,  been  more  injurious  to  him  than 
French ;  for  the  English  had  gone  on,  up 
moment  of  their  halt,  making  a  desert  of  di 
they  reached,  in  the  expectation  of  satisfy! 
next  day's  wants  by  fresh  pillage ;  and  hadf 
fore,  this  day  wanted  bread. 

But  as  the  sins  of  the  Canaanitish  nations  ( 
prevent  their  being  used  as  the  scourge  whi 
the  Almighty  thought  fit  to  chastise  the  re 
of  his  chosen  people,  so  neither  did  the  enc 
of  which  the  English  army  had  been  guilty,  ] 
its  being  employed  to  execute  his  righteoui 
ments  upon  France.  The  Apostle  heard  a 
proclaim  in  heaven,  Tkou  art  righteous^  I 
which  art,  and  wast,  and  shalt  be^  because  th 
judged  thus.  For  they  have  shed  the  blood  o 
and  prophets;  and  thou  hast  given  them  6 
drink**  It  was  of  them  who  had  the  mark 
prophesied  beast,  and  worshipped  his  image 
the  angel  spake  as  murderers  of  saints,  and 
fore,  condemned  to  have  the  springs  and 
whereof  they  drank,  polluted  with  blood  % 
prophesied  beast  was  the  Romish  Church : 
nations  of  Europe  then  bore  its  mark,  an 
shipped  the  image  it  had  set  up.  But  the 
monarchs  had  united  themselves  more  close 
the  popes,  especially  of  late,  than  any  otl 
their  call  the  nation  had  poured  out  the  b 
saints  and  holy  preachers  like  water  on  the  g 
And  this  generation  had  consented  to  the  d 

*  Rev.  X vi.  5,  6.  \  A\i^^  'i*  \  ^>»^^^ 
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ir  fathers,  suffering  pious  men  amongst  the  clergy 
K  burned  to  death  for  testifying  against  the  ini- 
ty  of  their  brethren ;  and  now  the  streams  and 
618  of  France  had  been,  and  were  still  to  be,  red- 
Kd  with  the  blood  of  its  people  and  nobles. 
Dn  Monday  morning  the  battle  of  Poitiers  be- 
1*  The  French  nobility  rushed  after  each  other 
Bg  the  guarded  lane,  where  many  fell  pierced  by 
^bowmen's  arrows  ;  and  the  horses  of  the  others 
Bg  made  ungovernable  from  pain  and  terror, 
^riders  were  jostled  together  or  thrown  to  the 
^9  in  which  defenceless  state  they  were  slain 
^e  combatants  on  foot,  whom  the  prince  had 
jJed  with  the  bowmen.  Of  the  two  French 
Muftis,  who  had  led  this  attack,  one  was  in  a  few 
ites  a  prisoner,  the  other  killed.  The  lane  was 
ked  up  with  the  dying  and  the  dead.  Those 
^^  who  were  to  have  followed  up  the  charge 
'^  £rst,  seeing  this  gallant  company  so  soon 
^g  in  blood,  first  hesitated;  then  retired;  and 
presently  seen  flying  back  to  the  main  body. 

fanks  which  received  them  thought  they 
•Urely  pursued.  A  body  of  six  hundred  Eng- 
^*8  unexpectedly  perceived  crossing  a  hill  to 
^  tbeleft  flank  of  the  French.  The  dismounted 
^^^,  in  the  rear  of  John's  army,  ran  fromtheir 
'1^  to  secure  their  horses.  And  at  the  same 
^e  lords  to  whose  care  the  king  had  especially 
^tkiended  his  three  eldest  sons,  thinking  it  safest 
*^ove  them  from  the  field,  bade  800  lancers 

^nd  escort  them  to  Chauvigny. 
^bese  things  had,  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
^lie  appearance  of  defeat,  and  brought  to  their 
^trance  how  the  English  had  conquered,  not- 
^^ijding  their  inferior  numbers,  at  Cressy.  And 
_^ho  ruleth  the  hearts  of  men,  has  brought  to 
■^fore,  when  he  would  that  the  few  should 
^ne  victory,  so  now  there  w($s  a  trembling  in 
^^/  and  behold,  the  multitude  melted  awa'ij » 
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and  they  went  on  beating  down  one  another  *•  Then 
the  English  charged  on  the  rear  of  the  flying ;  and- 
wearied  themselves  with  almost  unresisted  slauffhter, 
and  made  prisoners  whom  they  chose.  Stiu  dw 
king  was  tempted,  by  his  courage  and  pridej  to  ie-< 
mam  in  the  field,  combating  on  foot,  when  suceeu  .. 
was  hopeless.  So  deserted  was  he,  that  the  nwnben^  5 
were  now  overpoweringly  against  him;  and  of  the/^ 
great  lords,  whose  loyalty  made  them  rally  the; 
aoser  round  him  in  this  hour  of  danger,  one  wai 
cut  down  every  moment.  At  length  a  knight  of  Stl^ 
Omer,  who  had  fled  from  justice  to  England,  beindP''^ 
a  large  strong  man  forced  his  way  through  the, 
other  combatants,  and  called  to  him,  *'  Sire,  Sire, 
surrender  yourself!"  His  true  French  accent cauglit' 
the  king's  ear.  "  To  whom  am  I  to  surrender  T 
said  he.  "  To  whom  ?  Where  is  my  cousin,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ?  Let  me  see  and  speak  with  bfan. 
"  Sire,"  replied  the  knight,  **  he  is  not  here.  But- 
surrender  to  me ;  and  I  will  conduct  you  to  him.*  ^ 
"  Who  are  you  ?"  said  the  king,  "  Sire,  I  am  Denu :  f 
de  Morbeque ;  a  knight  of  Artois,  in  the  King  of '  ^ 
England's  service."  The  king  then  reached  out  to 
him  his  right  glove  ;  saying,  "  I  put  myself  in  your* 
hands."  A  number  of  English  and  Gascon  knights, 
however,  soon  hurried  him  away  from  Morbeque; 
and  his  person  was  again  endangered,  by  the  blows 
struck  between  men  heated  with  angry  passionii 
and  disputing  whose  was  the  right  to  their  important 
prisoner.  "  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,"  said  the  kingf . 
^'  lead  me  courteously  to  the  prince,  my  cousin  ;  an. 
quarrel  no  more  about  my  capture ;  for  I  am  ereat 
enough  to  make  you  all  rich.''  These  words  quieted . 
them  for  a  few  moments ;  but  before  they  could  ad- , 
vance  a  yard,  thev  were  again  in  fierce  dispute,  b.^ 
the  mean  whUe,  tne  Black  Prince  had  requested  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  Lord  Cobham  to  ride  forwardy 

•  1  Sam.  xiv.  15, 16. 
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1  learn  whether  the  King  of  France  was  dead,  or 
trisoner,  as  every  one  said,  that  he  certainly  had 
^er  quitted  the  field.  The  clamour  and  violent 
tation  of  a  throng,  whose  struggles  allowed  them 
:oine  on  but  slowly,  soon  caught  the  attention  of 
se  lords ;  and  spurring  up  their  horses  to  the 
it,  they  demanded  "  What  is  the  matter?"  "Here 
he  King  of  France,"  they  were  answered,  **  and 
h  of  these  knights  and  esquires  will  have  him  for 
ir  own  prisoner."  On  this  the  two  noblemen  bade 
try  one,  in  the  prince's  name,  stand  back,  under 
ril  of  their  life ;  and  then,  dismounting,  made  a 
r  obeisance  to  the  king ;  whom  they  respectfully 
n^vLcted  to  a  tent,  which  the  prince's  servants  had 
t  pitched  for  their  master's  use. 
rhe  battle  had  begun  at  break  of  day ;  it  was  ended 
noon  ;  and  the  English  had  little  more  to  do,  dur- 
r  the  remaining  hours  of  light,  than  gather  spoil 
tm  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  from  the  persons  of  their 
ptives,  and  from  tents  and  baggage  of  the  sump- 
)U8  princes  and  lords  of  France.  But  when  they 
d  collected  their  prisoners  together,  from  the  va- 
1118  quarters  of  the  field,  they  formed  a  body 
ice  as  numerous  as  the  captors.  This  occa- 
ned  some  hesitation,  as  to  what  it  were  best 
do  with  them.  As,  however,  by  the  rules  of 
ivalry,  each  individual  was  at  liberty  to  do  what 
would,  with  those  prisoners  who  had  surrendered 
himself,  the  difficulty  was  soon  got  over ;  for  the 
eater  number  of  the  men-at-arms  were  allowed  to 
part  immediately  to  their  own  homes,  on  the  pro-* 
86  of  each,  that  he  would  come  to  Bourdeaux 
Christmas,  and  bring  his  captor  the  sum  agreed 
ion  for  his  redemption.  Their  word  was  better 
an  their  bond ;  because  the  penalty  for  breaking 
i^  bond  would  not  have  been  easily  recovered, 
hen  courts  of  justice  had  but  little  power  over  the< 
ppcr  classes  ;  whereas  the  known  consequences  of 
reaking  their  word,  were  such  as  the  boldest  of 
14 
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them  would  not  dare  to  face ;  for  it  would  hav 
posed  him  to  such  continual  and  painful  insuli 
must  have  made  his  life  a  burden. 

They  are  said  to  have  obtained  easy  terms 
cause  the  spirits  of  the  English  were  so  elated 
their  victory,  that  all  were  in  too  joyous  a  hui 
to  think  of  driving  a  hard  bargain  with  theii 
tives.  The  effect  was  good.  But  how  wide] 
parted  must  the  human  heart  be,  from  that  lik 
to  God  in  which  it  was  first  created  *,  to  hai 
come  capable  of  joyous  feelings,  whilst  there 
before  the  conquerors,  the  bleeding  and  mut 
corpses  of  fourteen  hundred  of  their  friends, 
few  hours  ago  exulting  in  health  and  strength 
of  eleven  thousand  fellow-creatures,  whom  it  i 
be  most  unjust  to  call  their  enemies,  for  sta 
up  to  defend  their  own  country  ! 

But  however  liberally  the  English  genti 
might  behave  to  the  prisoners  of  their  own 
the  Black  Prince  outshone  them  all,  by  the  ret 
ful  courtesy  of  his  demeanour  to  his  royal  ca 
When  first  introduced,  by  the  lords  Warwicl 
Cobham,  into  his  tent,  the  prince  humbly  bei 
fore  him ;  and,  ordering  a  cup  of  spiced  wine 
brought,  presented  it,  with  his  own  hands,  I 
king.  And  in  the  evening,  when  supper  was 
pared,  the  prince  had  a  raised  table  set  apa 
the  French  monarch,  his  son  Philip,  the  Lord  c 
Bourbon,  ancestor  of  the  present  royal  fam 
France,  and  a  few  others  of  his  most  distingv 
prisoners.  Before  this  table  he  waited,  in  p< 
serving  the  king  himself;  and  declining,  tl 
pressed,  to  take  his  seat  with  them.  "  Pa 
freely,  dear  Sire,"  said  he,  *'  though  God  ha 
consented  to  your  wishes  this  day.  Be  sur< 
lord  and  father  will  shew  you  all  honour  and  fi 
ship,  and  will  agree  with  you  on  such  reaso 

13 
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18,  that  you  may  ever  be  friends,  henceforth. 
1 1  speak  it  not  to  flatter  you,  dear  sire ;  but  all 
knights  of  our  party,  who  have  witnessed  what 
been  done  on  both  sides,  agree  in  assigning  you 

Erize,  for  your  bravery  shewn  this  day."  These 
ing  words  were  followed  by  a  general  murmur 
ngst  the  Frenchmen  present ;  who  said  to  each 
ir,  that  if  the  prince  persevered  through  life  as 
lad  begun,  he  would  indeed  be  truly  noble. 
I  this  part  of  the  Black  Prince's  conduct,  we 
},  perhaps,  the  most  favourable  example  that. 
be  produced  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  chivalry. 
f  by  its  beneficial  effects,  nothing  more  can  pro- 
Y  be  understood,  than  that  the  false  principles, 
rbich  its  rules  were  built,  did  not  go  so  far  as 
!verse  all  that  the  Scriptures  teach.  And  that, 
^reducing  an  intense  thirst  for  praise,  it  set  be- 
such  persons  as  the  Black  Prince,  a  motive  for 
g  those  few  things,  which  it  required  in  common 

the  word  of  God,  more  powerful  than  the  love 
Ikrist  in  constraining  *  them.  The  most  high- 
iled  warrior  amongst  the  Romans,  the  bravest 

greatest  of  the  heathen  nations,  would  have 
1  mean  and  cruel  enough  to  have  murdered  such 
ptive,  as  king  John,  after  his  surrender  f.  But 
igh  the  Black  Prince  and  his  companions  had 
'  confused  notions  of  religion,  they  had  learned 
1  it  to  look  upon  the  nations  of  Christendom,  at 
t,  as  members  of  one  great  family.  In  addition 
his,  the  neglected  Scriptures  might  have  taught 
D,  that  they  were  required  to  love  the  brother- 
i  %•  But  a  distinct  recollection  had  come  down, 
I  the  origin  of  chivalry,  that  the  nobles  through- 
Europe  were  of  the  race  of  its  conquerors  ;  and 
ir  vassals,  of  the  conquered.  Personages  of 
g(htly  rank,  therefore,  fondly  cherished  the  re- 


•  2  Cor.  V.  14.  t  See  vol.  I.  ij.  ^. 
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flection^  that  the  same  blood  flowed  in  the  veins  of 
every  noble  ;  but  thought  that,  when  different  nap 
tions  were  considered  as  making  up  one  vast  family, 
the  nobility  must  be  looked  up  to  as  the  masters  of 
this  family ;  the  peasantry  might  be  treated  as  lAi 
slaves.  It  followed  that  the  noble  and  simple  of  tiie 
4same  nation  would  be  held  to  be  far  more  wideijf 
separated,  whilst  this  feeling  prevailed,  than  men  i 
different  nations,  but  of  the  same  rank.  Thus  dkl 
the  prejudices  encouraged  by  chivalry  induce  di^ 
nobles,  of  even  hostile  countries,  to  behave  to  eack 
other  as  men  who  were  conscious  that  the  honoufi 
or  dishonour,  which  either  received,  must  tend 
the  raising  or  lowering  of  the  dignity  of  their  o 
order,  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  ;  and  would  thus  i 
back  upon  themselves.  But  the  knight,  whom  suck 
motives  urged  to  behave  with  a  frank,  and  courteom 
demeanour  towards  all  gentlemen,  did  not  feel  it  ne^ 
cessary  to  abstain,  with  the  care  of  a  plain  hone^ 
man,  from  acts  of  injustice  toward  them  ;  and  wouU 
have  abhorred  the  tliought  of  conducting  himself  to-^ 
wards  any  man  living,  in  the  spirit  of  that  Christitf 
love  which  beareth  all  things  *. 

If  the  desire  to  obey  God,  instead  of  the  thini 
for  admiration,  had  been  the  ruling  motive  of  th« 
Black  Prince's  conduct,  he  would  have  attended  i^ 
the  command  thou  shall  not  covet ;  and  would  bavqf 
allowed  king  John  to  rule  over  France  undisturbed: 

The  influence  of  chivalry  did  little  for  the  bappn 
ness  of  that  monarch,  by  inducing  the  Prince  to  be- 
have with  such  courtesy  to  him,  when  a  prisoner; 
for  the  same  influence  had  first  urged  on  the  king- 
of  England  and  his  warlike  son  to  their  attack  upoa 
his  peace ;  and  had  blinded  them  to  the  guilt  oritr 
The  Scriptures  say,  as  expressly  as  the  laws  of  chi-  - 
valry.  Honour  the  king  f .  But  they  would  farther 
have  taught  the  conqueror  of  Poitiers,  that  lip  ho- 

♦  1  Cor.  xiii.  7.  \  \  FcL  li.  17. 
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mr  is  not  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  And  he  might 
BO  have  seen  in  them,  that  Honour  aU  men  *  is  a 
immancl,  urged  at  the  same  moment,  and  with  the 
me  forcible  brevity.  Whereas,  that  the  poor  and 
nnble  were  held  by  him  in  no  more  honour  than 
e  beasts  which  perish;  and  that  the  influence  of 
ivalry  did  but  little,  indeed,  for  the  happiness  of 
e  great  body  of  the  people,  is  but  too  plain.  The 
lack  Prince,  and  his  father,  have  each  been  called 
A  Mirror  of  Knighthood  ;  and  yet  we  have  seen 
leiti  uniformly  conducting  their  warfare  with  such 
loton  indifference  to  the  extreme  misery  they  in- 
cted  on  the  unarmed  and  defenceless,  that  the  im* 
itation  of  not  being  careful  to  abstain  from  thus 
sedlessly  adding  to  the  evils  of  war  is  sufficient  to 
ike  the  name  of  a  modern  conqueror  odious. 
The  king  of  France,  too,  was  not  inferior  to  either 
Fhia  renowned  opponents,  in  his  zeal  to  bethought 
true  knight.  We  shall  see  him  choosing  to  quit 
it  throne  for  captivity  in  a  foreign  land,  rather 
im  break  his  word  given  to  an  enemy.  Indeed  it 
as  his  dread  of  the  dishonour  attached  to  the 
reach  of  an  oath,  that  had  kept  him  in  the  fields 
ken  success  was  hopeless,  to  be  taken  prisoner  at 
Mtiers*  For  John  had  invented,  and  put  himself 
Mhe  head  of  the  Order  of  the  Star  f,  whose  knights- 
t  made  swear,  that,  if  forced  to  give  way  in  battle,  > 
^  danger  should  drive  them  beyond  so  many  rood 
Ma  the  spot  where  they  first  met  their  foe.  When 
le  day  of  trial  came,  the  coward  still  fled  ;  whilst 
16'  bravest,  the  flower  of  his  nobility,  who  might 
«fe  rallied  the  flying  army,  or  covered  its  retreat, 
taid,  for  their  foolish  oath's  sake,  to  perish,  or  be- 
dnoe  captives.     Yet  this  worshipper  of  knightly 


•IPct.ii.  17. 

t  This  Order  was  so  called  from  a  star  which  the  knights 
*ore  on  the  front  of  their  mantles.    And  they  held  their  feasts 
^  ft  royal  palace  standing  near  what  has,  thenco,  been  n^uie^ 
^^Qtrriero  de  I'EtoJJe ;  one  oftho  outlets  of  Piurlft. 
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honour  was  addicted  to  defrauding  his  subjects,  after 
the  example  of  his  father  Philip,  and  to  a  still  greater 
extent;  apparently,  without  scruple,  and  without 
shame.     In  the  year  preceding  the  late  battle,  king 
John  had  issued  no  less  than  eighteen  royal  orders; 
making  so  many  changes  in  the  rate  at  which  the 
coinage  of  the  country  was  to  pass  current.    By 
these  orders,  the  same  coin  was  to  be  valued  at  but 
four  shillings,  when  brought  by  the  people,  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes;  at  17 s»  4c/.  when  he  paid  his  owo 
debts;  and  again  at  4^.  6c/.  when  the  nation  btd 
consented  to  raise  five,  millions  of  livres,  to  meet  the 
wants  of  his  government.     Another  of  his  orden, 
made  while  the  last-mentioned  valuation  of  the  coin 
continued  in  force,  forbade  the  payment  of  any  snini 
due  from  the  crown,  for  some  months  to  come ;  and 
uiformed  his  officers,  that,  if  he  should  so  far  yieU 
to  the  importunity  of  any  creditor,  or  other  person, 
as  to  sign  the  usual  document,  requiring  them  to  pay 
that  individual  a  certain  sum  immediately,  they  were 
to  take  for  granted  he  had  not,  really,  any  such  in- 
tention ;  and  that  they  must  be  answerable,  out  rf 
their  own  private  property,  if  they  paid  a  single  livre 
to  the  bearer  of  any  promissory  note  under  his  hand^ 
This  last  order  is  a  singular  instance  of  a  monarch'a 
bidding  his  public  servants  be  prepared  to  expect 
acts  of  dishonesty  from  him.     But  whilst  it  nught 
ruin  such  as  had  trusted  his  promises,  the  orden 
affecting  the  nominal  value  of  the  coin  not  only  de- 
frauded, both  those  who  had  to  receive,  and  thoie 
who  had  to  pay  money  into  his  treasury,  but  de- 
stroyed all  credit,  and,  therefore,  almost  all  com-  j 
merce,  throughout  his  kingdom.     If  any  man  laid 
up  money  to  pay  his  taxes,  or  his  rent,  he  was  liable 
to  be  told,  when  the  day  of  payment  came,  that  the 
money  he  brought  with  him  was  only  worth  a  quar- 
ter of  the  sum  it  had  been  reckoned  at,  when  be  re- 
ceived it  in  payment  for  his  cattle,  or  his  corn.    If 
awj  man  had  a  deblot  \  Vie  eovxVi  w^t  foresee  what 
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the  law  would  allow  him  to  claim  when  the  debt 
should  become  due.  If  any  man  borrowed ;  he 
could  not  foresee  how  much  he  would  be  obliged  to 
repay. 

Thus  was  king  Edward  only  one  of  the  instru- 
ments for  afflicting  unhappy  France.  Its  chivalrous 
monarch  had  been  another.  And  now,  when  John 
was  carried  away  a  captive  to  England,  the  right  to 

Eovem  his  kingdom  was  claimed  by  the  Dauphin  * ; 
at  the  people  felt  no  confidence  in  him  ;  and  were 
disposed  to  obey  rather  a  Committee  of  State,  under 
Ae  influence  of  Stephen  Marcel,  mayor  of  Paris ;  or 
to  be  misled  by  the  smooth  speeches  of  Charles,  king 
of  Navarre,  a  noble  of  the  blood  royal  of  France, 
already  distinguished  by  the  surname  of  Charles  the 
Bad.     Hence  there  was  no  power,  in  any  of  their 

S^vemors ;  save,  to  do  ill,  and  harass  the  nation  by 
eir  struggles  for  superiority.     Finding  this  to  be 
Ifae  case,  the  unemployed  men-at  arms,  and  disbanded 
sddiers,  both  of  the  French  and  English  armies, 
j(nned  in  forming  hosts  of  robbers ;  who  traversed  and 
ransacked  the  country  with  impunity.    Whilst  the 
landed  proprietors,  who  had  pledged  themselves  to 
bring  their  ransoms  to  Bourdeaux,  knew  not  how  to 
'raise  the  promised  sums ;  but  by  seizing  and  selling  the 
litock,  the  furniture,  and  even  the  implements  of  nus- 
bandry,  from  their  tenants'  farms  ;  which  thev,  there- 
fore, made  no  hesitation  of  doing,  to  escape,  forsooth, 
the  imputation  of  being  dishonourable.     Thus  op- 
pressed on  every  side,  the  peasantry  were  driven 
to  madness ;  and  began,  in  their  turn,  a  fright- 
fid  war,  which  spread  from  villages  to  towns;  with 
ihe  purpose  of  hunting  down  all  the  nobility,  to  slay 
them,  their  wives  and  their  children.    And  this  re- 
bellion was  not  put  a  stop  to  by  soothing  the  cries 

*  80  the  eldest  sods  of  the  kings  of  France  were  thencefur- 
vtrd  named,  Irom  Ihe  province  of  Dauphiny  ;  ^hich  had  been, 
purchased  of  its  last  sovereign,  who  bore  the  same  \.v\.\e«\>i  \aw^ 
Fh!Ii/>,  tif  i^^. 
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of  the  injured,  by  promising  justice  and  protection 
for  the  future,  and  inflicting  punishment  on  the  foxe- 
most  in  atrocity ;  but  by  more  horrors,  and  deep« 
guilt;  the  French  nobles,  as  soon  as  they  could  amis 
in  any  numbers,  taking  advantage  of  the  superioritj 
¥rhich  their  coats  of  mail  and  armour  gave  them,  to 
attack  and  slaughter  the  naked  populace  by  tens  of 
thousands. 

Yet  let  none  think  of  charging  the  Lord  of  d 
the  earth  with  undue  severity.  He  had  given  tUi 
king,  these  nobles,  and  this  people  His  hofy  Word; 
that  they  searching  into  it,  to  learn,  and  to  obey  tb 
commands  of  their  Creator,  and  their  Redeemer, 
might  beat  their  swords  i$iio  ploughshares,  andikat 
spears  into  pruning-hooks  *  ;  and  live  on  thefi^rtik 
soil,  and  under  the  fair  climate  of  France ;  each, 
eating  of  the  fruit  of  his  own  fig-tree  and  vine,  Si 
righteousness  and  peace* 

By  bringing  a  company  of  faithful  teachers  into 
their  land,  and  planting  the  Scriptural  Church  of  the 
Albigenses  within  its  borders,  the  Almighty  huA 
bestowed,  on  the  French  f  nation,  advantages  whia 
He  had  thought  fit  to  withhold,  for  a  time,  from  most 
other  nations.  But  they  had  stopped  their  ean 
against  His  gracious  and  special  calls,  and  had  taken 
and  killed  His  servants,  who  would  have  instructed 
them  in  that  godliness  which  hath  the  promise  (f 
the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come% 
Wherefore  it  was  most  just,  that  they  should  be 
made  to  feel  the  depth  of  the  misery  which  would 
cover  the  whole  earth,  if  God  gave  up  all  people 
unto  their  own  hearts  lusts  §,  and  to  tne  wars  and 
fightings  which  are  the  natural  fruits  of  those  Iusts\ 

Whilst  France  had  been  thus  weakened  by 
accumulated  calamities,  the  disposable  resourcei  v 
England,  for  purposes  of  war,  had  been  rapidly 

*  Isaiah  ii)  4.  f  Vol.  I.  p.  368,  369. 

i  I  Tim.  iv.  8,  ^  Pa,\xiL\\. VI,  v^,  Jam.  If.  «• 
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mting.  The  plague  had  both  diminished  the 
nd  for  corn,  and  increased  the  price  of  the 
r  needed  for  its  cultivation  ;  so  that  the  farmer 
oubly  tempted  to  let  his  arable  land  become 

walks.  The  number  lost  by  disease  among 
ocks  was,  therefore,  quickly  more  than  re* 
1;  and  as  their  produce  also  was  less  wanted  for 
wear,  it  was  sent  abroad  to  a  greater  amount 
3ver.  Thus  the  sheep  skins,  wool,  and  woollen 
factvires  entered  at  the  Custom-House  for 
tation,  in  1354,  were  valued  at  784,000/. 
>f  this  sum  the  king  had  received  205,000/. ; 
;ies  levied  at  the  rate  of  somewhat  above  50 
(ent  on  the  raw  articles,  and  one  upon  the 
Tactured.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  imports 
iry  kind,  entered  on  the  same  record,  amount 
t  97,000/. ;  paying  the  kmg  only  1,450/*.  A 
I  which  sold  so  much  more  than  it  bought, 
apable  of  affording  its  monarch  large  sums  to 
y  abroad.     And,  by  covering  the  country  with 

farms,  instead  of  arable,  the  landed  proprie- 
rere  also  enabled  to  spare  a  large  proportion  of 

he  wool  exported  was  31|650  sacks,  valued  at  151,  per 
efore  the  duty  was  added.  Wool^fells,  3036  cwt.  valued 
be  cwt.  Pieces  of  coarse  woollen  olotb,  of  home  manu- 
t,  at  6L  the  piece.  Worsted  at  21.  the  piece, 
iraports  registered  aro,  1830  pieces  of  fine  cloth,  at  16/. 
lee;  also  1830  tons  of  wine,  at  6L  the  ton ;  397  cwt.  of 

J5L  the  cwt.;  linen  cloth,  mercery,  grocery  and  other 
I,  to  the  value  of  57,000/. 

edocing  these  sums  to  modern  money,  they  are  still  com- 
18  equal  in  weight  to  twice  and  a  half  the  same  nominal 
t  of  our  latest  coinage.  King  Edward  had  just  issued  the 
ver  groats ;  40  of  which  weighed  as  much  as  33  modern 
US.    It  has  been  observed  that,  hitherto,  the  coins  ordi* 

carrent  were  the  penny,  sometimes  called  o  sterling, 
B  divisions.  These  groats,  therefore,  being  little  less 
nr  shillings  in  weight,  and  so  thin  as  to  present  more 
I  to  the  eye,  were  the  largest  coins  the  people  bad  seen ; 
ire,  on  that  account,  called  grosses,  or  grosscts ;  from 
3,  by  a  gradual  change,  came  the  word  groats, 
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its  reduced  population,  to  follow  the  king's  snmmons 
to  arms.  Whilst  the  reduction  of  their  rents,  and 
the  presumed  certainty  of  finding  both  wealth  and 
honour  in  his  service,  made  the  whole  body  of  the 
gentry  ready  to  quit  their  homes,  to  fight  under  the 
victorious  banners  of  Edward  III.  By  bargainiag  i 
with  David,  and  his  subjects,  for  that  monarch's 
redemption  from  captivity,  the  king  farther  proposed 
to  make  Scotland  aid  him,  in  his  wars,  with  a  lam 
supply  of  money,  than  the  entire  conquest  of  tfiiC 
country  would  have  brought  into  his  treasury.  He 
accordingly  had  king  David  conveyed  to  Be^ 
Nov.  wick,  and  there  set  at  liberty ;  on  the  eondh 
^^^tion  of  paying  him  l6/iO0L  a  year,  for  the 
next  ten  years  ;  and  of  abstaining  from  all  hostffi^i 
.  or  offensive  alliances  against  England,  during  the 
same  period.  To  make  these  terms  as  sore  m 
possible,  king  David  was  pledged  to  return  into 
captivity  if  they  were  not  duly  fulfilled.  The 
Scotch  prelates  bound  themselves  to  excommunicite 
him,  if  he  failed  so  to  do.  Twenty  of  the  greateit 
nobles  of  Scotland,  agreed  that  three  of  their  number 
should  always  reside  at  the  English  court  as  hoa- 
tages,  till  it  was  paid.  And  the  royal  boroughs, 
and  chief  merchants  gave  their  bonds  for  the  pa^ 
ment  of  the  money — all  farther  adding  a  solenm 
engagement,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  not  to 
accept  from  the  pope  any  permission  to  deal  falseiy* 
But  though  the  Scotch  had  consented  to  redeaa 
their  king  at  this  price,  the  annual  demand  proved 
to  be  more  than  their  government  could  go  oa 
raising,  from  year  to  year,  for  transmission  to  Eng" 
land.  Hence  their  payments  fell  short  in  the  second 
year;  and  king  Edward,  after  much  dispute,  wai 
fain  to  consent  that  the  yearly  charge  should  be 
diminished  to  6,500/. ;  \\  hich  sum  they  continued 
paying,  even  after  David's  death,  till  the  amount 
originally  agreed  upon  had  been  cleared  ofil 
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With  the  like  policy,  the  king  of  England  next 
made  a  harder  bargain  than  could  be  fulfilled^  with 
his  other  royal  captive,  John;  who  consented  to 
give  up  to  bim,  in  full  and  independent  sovereignty, 
ul  the  provinces  once  subject  to  Henry  II.,  and 
Gather  engaged  to  pay  1,500,000/.  for  his  own 
nuisom.  But  when  this  agreement  between 
the  two  monarchs  was  sent  over  to  France,  the  ^aj» 
dauphin  called  the  states  of  the  realm  together,  ^^^* 
md  they  declared  that  they  would  rather  bear  the 
continuance  of  their  present  misery,  than  consent  to 
have  the  kingdom  thus  divided.  John  attributed 
Iheir  decision  to  the  treacherous  enmity  of  the  king 
of  Navarre;  but  Edward  suspected  John  himself  of 
having  suggested  it,  underhand.  To  dispose  him, 
therefore,  to  make  greater  sacrifices  for  the  recovery 
of-  his  freedom,  the  king  of  France  was  no  longer 
suffered  to  share  the  amusements  of  the  court  in 
London  and  at  Windsor;  but  was  removed  to 
Hertford  Castle,  and  then  to  the  more  dreary  and 
remote  castle  of  Somerton,  under  the  edge  of  Lin- 
eoln  Heath;  there  to  be  strictly  guarded  by  the 
lords  Deyncourt  and  Blankney. 

When  the  king  of  England  found  that  the 
F^nch  would  not  consent  to  purchase  their  sove«- 
rrign's  liberty  at  so  extravagant  a  price,  he  resolved 
to  compel  them  to  submission  by  force  of  arms* 
And  no  sooner  had  he  proclaimed  his  intention  of 
^ain  invading  France,  than  crowds  of  foreign 
Imights  drew  towards  Calais,  from  Flanders,  Bra<r 
htnt,  and  Germany,  to  join  his  standard  ;  that  they 

a'  ;ht  gather  their  fill  of  plunder.  But  it  was 
ward's  appointed  task  to  be  the  scourge,  yet 
Bot  the  conqueror  of  France*  When  he  was  the 
weaker  the  Lord  had  made  those  who  were  courageous 
^mong  the  mighty  tojlee  away  *  before  him.     But 

•  Amps  ii.  164 
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now  that  his  power  was  every  way  increasedi  and 
that  of  the  French  broken  down,  so  that  conqueit 
seemed  easy,  he  gained  nothing  by  entering 
'Oct.29,  France  with  a  more  formidame  hmuuneok 
^  '  than  had  ever  before  marched  under  iui 
command.  For  though  he  took  with  bim  a  train 
of  5000  carts,  to  convey  provisions  from  the  stora 
in  which  he  might  find  tnem,  and  handmills  to  grind 
the  com,  and  even  nets  to  fish  the  ponds  and  riven; 
and  though  after  insulting  the  gates  of  Paris,  he 
penetrated  Burgundy  unopposed ;  he  found  that  hii 
past  cruelties  had  taught  the  people,  that  their  liici 
and  property  could  only  be  saved,  by  retiring  into 
the  fortified  towns,  and  by  resolutely  defending 
them  till  his  army  had  moved  past.  And  if  he 
halted  his  forces,  to  undertake  the  siegeof  any  town 
important  enough  to  tempt  him  to  such  a  measure, 
his  old  sin  became  his  punishment.  For  the  deso- 
lation which  he  had  made,  and  continued  to  make, 
soon  starved  his  army  out  of  its  cantonments,  and 
obliged  him  to  move  off  in  search  of  food.  Id 
policy  too  made  him  reflect  with  vexation,  on  the 
heavy  expence  of  paying  so  numerous  an  army* 
When  he  was  in  this  temper,  his  troops  were 
assailed,  near  the  village  of  Bretigny,  by  a  thundc^ 
storm,  in  which  the  fire  of  the  lightning  mingled 
with  bail,  in  such  weighty  masses,  that  it  smote 
even  men  and  horses  to  the  ground.  In  the  moment 
of  terror,  the  king  looked  towards  what  was  called 
the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Chartres  ;  and  swore  i 
vow  to  the  Virgin,  that,  if  he  might  but  be  saved, 
he  would  grant  peace  to  France.  The  unhappj 
monarch  knew  not,  that  the  God  whose  thunden 
thus  terrified  him,  has  declared  Himself  to  be 
jealous  of  His  own  honour;  and  when  He  proclaims 
to  man,  that  He  can  be  at  once  a  just  God  and  0 
Saviour^  He  adds,  there  is  none  beside  Me.  Look 
ynto  Me^  and  be  ye  saved :  for  I  am  God,  and  nff^ 
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/  hate  suHjm  by  My  self ^  that  unto  Me,  every 
f  shall  bowy  every  tongue  shall  swear  *• 
idward,  however,  was  faithful  to  his  vow ;  and  by 
peacerof  Bretigny,  he  consented  to  entitle  himself 
oDger  King  of  France  :  to  leave  out  Nor-  May  8, 
dy ,  Bretagne,  Anj  ou  and  Touraine  from  the  ^360. 
ions  which  he  had  lately  required :  and  to  ac- 
.  4009000/.  less  than  his  former  demand,  for  the 
cm  of  king  John.    To  the  remaining  conditions 
le  treaty  which  they  had  before  refused,  the 
phin,  and  his  counsellors,'  felt  it  necessary  to  as- 
•    And  it  was  further  agreed,  that  Edward 
it  fix  on  a  certain  number  of  the  princes  and 
e*  of  France,  whom  he  would  have  as  hostages 
ke  fulfilment  of  every  thing  stipulated ;  and  that 
John  should  be  set  free  as  soon  as  his  son  should 
i  paid  250,000/.  into  the  English  treasury.  This 
ey,  however,  the  dauphin  would  have  been  un- 
to procure,  within  the  expected  time,  from  the 
nary  resources  of  the  state.    But  whilst  the 
dom  of  France  was  so  impoverished  that  its 
arch,  on  his  return,  was  reduced  to  paying  the 
mces  of  his  household  with  leather  money,  hav- 
mly  a  nail  of  silver  run  through  its  centre,  an 
in  duke,  whose  family  had  usurped  the  sove- 
ity  of  Lombardy,  was  found  able  and  willing  to 
M)0,000/.  for  the  honour  of  having  an  infant 
[hter  of  king  John  betrothed  to  his   son  t. 
1  the  price  for  which  he  had  sold  his  sister,  the 
ent   dauphin  purchased  his  father's  frcjedom. 
am  oaths  were  then  taken,  by  the  two  sovereigns 
by  their  chief  nobility.     The  duke  of  Orleans, 
ier  of  the  French  king ;  the  dukes  of  Anjou,  and 

iftiah  xlv.  21.  23. 

^hia  same  person,  John  Galeazzo  Yisconti,  dake  of  Milan, 
jears  after  proposed  to  give  200,0002.  as  the  dowry  of  his 
iter,  Violante,  on  her  marriage  with  king  Edward's  son, 
ili  dake  of  Clarence.  He  had  also  paid  the  French  ^^evn- 
900,000^  more  for  an  earldom,  to  be  conforred  oy\\u%  ^c^u, 
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Berry,  his  sons ;  tlie  duke  of  Bourbon ;  and.  seven! 
other  persons  of  consequence,  were  sent  into  Calaiv 

as  hostages.     And  king  Edward  there  jNirted 
^136^'  ^^^^  '"s  royal  captive,  with  much  ceremoii 

ous  civility,  and  many  professioDS  of  mutud 
friendship. 

Yet  did  not  the  wrath  of  God  cease  to  be  poured 
out  upon  this  sinful  generation.  The  system  of 
chivalry,  encouraged  as  it  had  been  by  Edward  and 
John,  had  made  all  the  gentry  of  France  into  mefr 
at-arms.  And  now  when  neither  monarch  chose  t0 
keep  them  any  longer  in  his  pay,  the  wants  or  the 
restlessness  of  numbers  of  unprincipled  knights,  ad: 
venturers  from  all  countries,  made  tnem  join  in  fonh 
ing  companies^  many  thousand  strong,  to  live  by  de 
soTating  the  finest  provinces  of  France.  The  leader 
of  one  of  these  mighty  hordes  of  robbers,  was  called, 
in  derision  of  sacred  names,  the  Arch-priest.  AiM^ 
ther  horde  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Hawk? 
wood  an  Englishman,  was  named  the  White  Gmh- 
pany ;  because  it  profaned  the  emblem  of  the  suffis^ 
ings  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  by  going  forth  to  com- 
mit the  most  atrocious  crimes,  with  a  white  cross,  as 
the  mark  by  which  each  chivalrous  robber  was  to 
know  his  brother. 

The  plague  too  was  again  let  loose  upon  unhappy 
France  ;  and  again  passed  into  England  ;  where  toe  j 
filthy  habits,  and  unwholesome  salt  diet  of  our  fore^   ] 

fathers,  added  to  its  destructive  powers.    So 

^"&25   ^^^^  ^^  ^^'^  Adiy^  it  slew  1,^00  persons,  in 

1361.  '  London  alone.     When  this  visitation  had 

past  away.  Archbishop  Islip  circulated  an 
order  to  prevent  the  surviving  curates,  or  rather 
vicars,  from  taking  advantage  of  the  thinning  of 
their  numbers,  to  ask  for  higher  salaries.  He  in- 
sisted, that  no  one  should  receive  more  than  8iL  &• 
Sd.  for  officiating  throughout  the  year  in  any  church ; 
which  only  deserves  notice  for  the  remark  of  the 
monkish  writer  wbo  recoida  lY^a  ?wi\.^\.Wt  this  order 
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compelled  many  to  turn  thieves.*'  Yet  assuredly, 
no  temptation  liad  taken  them^  but  such  as  is  com- 
mon to  man.  And  had  these  wretched  priests  been 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  they 
vould  have  found  that  God  isfaithful,  who  wiU  not 
mtffer  those  who  ^ust  in  Him  to  be  tempted  above 
4iat  they  are  able  to  bear ;  but  tvill  with  the  tempich 
tion  aiso  make  a  way  to  escape  *• 
.  The  light,  however,  was  about  to  dawn  again  on 
JBngland.  Had  Edward,  and  the  high-spirited  ha- 
itms  who  shared  his  councils,  been  told  that  the 
diains  which  bound  them  should  ere  long  be  broken^ 
they  would  have  replied  with  scorn.  We  were  never 
in  bondage  to  any  man.  How  sayest  thou,  ye  shall 
he  made  free-f?  But  though  unconscious  of  the 
neroy  which  guided  their  steps,  and  of  the  end  to 
vhich  those  steps  would  lead,  they  were  drawn  into 
«  succession  of  measures  admirably  suited  to  prepare 
the  nation  for  receiving  the  inestimable  blessing  pro- 
mised by  our  Lord,  when  he  said,  ye  shaU  know  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free  %, 

It  is  evident  that  the  people  could  not  be  brought 
to  know  the  truth,  till  some  one  should  teach  them 
the  words  of  truth  in  a  language  which  they  under- 
stood. But  ever  since  the  conquest,  the  lan^age 
spoken  by  the  common  people  had  been  neglected 
by  their  superiors ;  as  barbarous  in  itself,  and  likely 
icon  to  pass  entirely  out  of  use.  And  though  it  had, 
b  reality,  been  gradually  enriched  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  names  for  things,  learnt  from  their  maa* 
fers,  or  from  Italian  priests,  still  studious  men,  finding 
nothing  to  read  in  English,  neglected  it  for  foreign 
tongues  ;  and  so  continued  the  evil,  by  leaving  no- 
thing in  English  to  be  read.  Hence,  though  the 
Lord  had  never  suffered  the  light  to  be  utterly  ex- 
Aiguished,  but  had  permitted  Anselm,  and  Brad- 

^ICor.x.  13.  j  JobnvViu^, 

f  John  wiiL  32. 
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wardine,  and  doubtless  many  others  unknown  to 

fame^  to  see  so  far  as  might  lead  to  the  saving  of  their 

own  souls,  and  the  edifying  such  of  their  brethren^ 

among  the  clergy^  as  earnestly  sought  to  know  Hk 

will ;  yet,  since  these  good  men  wrote  only  in  Latiiv 

and  the  Scriptures  used  in  the  diurch  were  read  id 

Latin,  the  great  body  of  the  nation  was  nothing  pnn 

fited  by  what  was  written,  or  read.     And  it  wodd 

soon  have  become  difficult  to  diiSuse  instructibiib 

through  so  neglected  a  tongue.     For  as  there  wm 

no  written  standard,  whereby  the  natives  of  difienfll 

counties  might  be  kept  to  one  form  of  speech,  aoi 

one  manner  of  spelling ;  and  as  there  was  very  litde 

intercourse  between  remote  districts,  the  old  Saxoi 

received  different  changes  in  different  parts  of  the 

country  ;  and  the  ancient  variety  in  the  pronunciotioi 

of  different  Saxon  tribes  increased,  rather  than  di^ 

minished ;  the  very  few  who  could  write,  spelKitf 

their  words  by  ear,  and  not  by  rule.     Thus,  inst^ 

of  growing  up  into  one  language,  the  English  tcHigut 

seemed  likely  to  be  quickly  separated  into  distinct 

dialects,  unintelligible  beyond  those  parts   of  the 

island  in  which  each  might  prevail.    John  de  Tie^ 

visa,  a  native  of  Cornwall,  but  Vicar  of  Berkley  itt 

Gloucestershire,  who  wrote  several  books  in  EngUBh 

a  few  years  later,  was  struck  with  this ;  and  firom 

an  older  writer,  who  composed  in  Latin,  he  tram* 

lated  the  following  remarks  upon  it :  which  may  senre 

at  once  to  confirm  what  has  been  said,  and  fort 

specimen  of  English,  on  its  first  appearance  a»a  1 

written    tongue.      "  Hit  semeth  a  grete  wonder,"  3 

says  he,  '*  how  Englyschmen  have  so  grete  dyversyti 

in  her  owin  langage  in  sowne  and  in  spekyin  of  it| 

which  is  all  in  oon  ilonde.     Some  usith  straungs 

wlaffing,  chytryng,  harryng,  garryng,  and  grysbyting* 

This  apairynge  of  the  birthe  tonge  is  bicause  of  twey 

thinges :  oon  is  for  children  in  scole,  agens  the  usage 

and  maner  of  alle  othre  natiouns,  beth  compelled  for 

to  Jeve  her  owin  langage,  mv^  ^ox  \.q  e»^Ti%\xewe  her 
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BBSons  a  Frenshe.     Also  Englyschmen  had  from 
he  beginnyng  thre  maner  speche,  southren,  nor- 
hfetiy  and  myddell  specbe,  as  thei  come  of  the  thre 
iMUier  peple  of  Germania.     The  langage^  of  the 
^iorthumbres,  and  specyally  at  Yorke,  is  so  sharpe^ 
tlytting,  frotyng,  and  unshape,  that  we  southren 
Ben  maye  unneth  understonde." 
•  It  was^  therefore^  most  seasonably  brought  about 
l&at  parUament  should  pass  an  act^  requiring 
iD  pleade)rs  in  courts  of  law  to  use  the  £ng-   13'^' 
lihy  or  vulgar  tongue,  henceforward  in  their 
({leadings.     The  parliament  had  no  thought  of  fur- 
diering  the  cause  of  true  religion  by  this  Taw.     But 
the  king  and  his  nobles,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  body 
rf  the  act,  had  been  struck  with  the  disadvantage 
isder  which   the  natives  of  this  island  laboured, 
when  compared  with  the  king's  subjects  abroad  ;  in 
lumug  their  causes  conducted  in  a  language  which 
iley  did  not  understand.     Yet  the  remedy  by  no 

s  extended  far  enough  for  the  end  proposed  ; 

ly,  that  the  laws  of  the  realm  should  be  known 
to  all  persons,  who  ought  to  regulate  their  conduct 
thereby.  For  even  this  act  was  hot  drawn  up  in 
English,  but  in  French,  as  all  acts  of  parliament 
OODtinued  to  be  for  above  an  hundred  years  more. 
But  it  immediately  gave  the  lawyers  occasion  to  cul- 
tivate the  English  language ;  and  their  practice  and 
influence  as  quickly  raised  it  in  importance.  The 
desire  of  parents  to  have  their  children  suitably 
tntned  for  following  the  lucrative  profession  of  the 
law,  had  induced  most  schoolmasters  to  employ  Eng'^ 
lidi  instead  of  French,  in  giving  the  sense  of  Latin 
before  Trevisa  wrote.  And  studious  men  no  longer 
legarded  it  as  useless  to  write  their  thoughts  in  a 
mgoBLge  which  was  soon  found  to  be  capable  of 
etpressing  very  subtle  distinctions.  Native  poets, 
indeed,  had  composed  chronicles  and  tales  in  Eng* 
fish  verse,  in  every  stage  of  the  progress  of  ova  Yaxv- 
fgsxzgt  from  the  Saxon ;  but  their  worka  ViONe  \j^eiv 
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forgotten  for  ages,  except  by  curious  inquirers  after 
antiquities.  The  oldest  poet  in  English,  whoK 
works  continue  to  be  reprinted,  and  read,  is  Chsii* 
cer ;  and  within  twenty  years  from  the  passing  d 
the  above  act,  he  had  composed  poems,  which  ii- 
stantly  became  so  popular,  as  to  bring  the  bingiuge 
into  favour  with  the  witty,  the  courtly,  and  the  gij. 
Unhappily  for  the  author,  his  poems  display  the 
picture  of  a  mind  which  had  little  of  that  to 
from  above,  whose  Jirst  mark  is  that  it  is  pun^* 
But  though  the  communications  which  proce^ 
from  his  pen  were  far  from  being  good  to  the  use 
edifying,  they  were  not  without  another  importait 
use.  For,  by  his  exposure  and  open  ridicule  of  dil 
vices  of  monks  and  friars,  he  essentially  contribatel 
to  destroy  that  blind  deference  for  the  priesthood, 
which  had  made  men  shrink  from  examining  tbcir 
doctrines. 

But  the  parliament  was  led  to  take  the  most  d^ 
rect  steps  for  preparing  the  minds  of  men  to  shab 
off  the  papal  yoke,  by  the  infatuated  conduct  of  the 
popes  themselves.  In  despite  of  the  laws  latdf 
passed  f ,  the  pope  continued  to  give  away  almoit 
every  bishopric,  and  great  numbers  of  other  ben^ 
fices,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  rights  of 
the  lawful  electors,  or  patrons.  And  though  Ui 
fear  of  the  king's  resolute  temper  made  him  careiol 
not  to  affront  that  monarch,  by  presenting  bishop 
rics  to  persons  whom  Edward  disliked,  the  pppt 
showed  his  contempt  for  the  indignation  of  the  JSiqp 
lish  nobility,  by  bestowing  other  rich  benefices  ott 
foreigners  attached  to  his  own  court ;  and  his  an- 
acquaintance  with  the  fear  of  God,  by  trusting  thd 
care  of  souls  to  persons,  of  whom  he  knew  that  they 
intended  to  neglect  their  charge. 

As  if  he  were  overruled,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  shewing  mankind  how  little  good  could  be  ex« 

*  James  iii.  17.  \  ^^^.^fia^ 
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pected,  from  his  usurped  authority  over  the  churches 
of  Europe,  the  pope  announced  his  fixed  resolution 
to  put  an  end  to  the  abuse  of  pluralities.   When  his 
decree  came  forth,  however,  it  only  declared^ 
that  a  rectory,  with  four  prebends,  should  be   13^^ 
d^med  sufficient  for  one  clergyman.     But 
liuree  years  later.  King  Edward  caused  fresh  inqui'- 
to  be  made  respecting  this  same  abuse,  and  it 
then  found  that  the  pope,  by  dispensations  with 
obstante  clauses  *,  had  enabled  some  priests  to 

^Id  as  many  as  twenty  benefices  together,  in  the 
;e  of  his  own  decree.  And  after  farther  exertions 
ffKk  the  part  of  both  the  king  and  parliament,  to 
lliieck  the  pope's  devices  for  turning  his  influence 
Up  profit,  it  appears  that  the  cardinals  alone,  most  of 
yhom  had  never  visited  England,  not  to  speak  of 
^be  preferment  held  by  the  inferior  dignitaries  of 
Ae  papal  court,  were  in  possession  f  of  the  Deai>- 
cries  of  York,  Sarum,  and  Lichfield ;  and  of  the 
^chdeaconries  of  Canterbury,  York,  Su£Pblk,  Dor- 
net,  and  Berkshire,  besides  Taunton  and  Wells,  with 
tfght  English  prebends.  As  to  rectories,  it  was  so* 
If^nly  averred  by  the  English  parliament,  in  a  pe- 
.tition  presented  to  the  king,  that  many  of  them  had 
Jbeen  taken  possession  of  by  foreigners,  who  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  *  the  chamberlains,  tai- 
liars,  and  shoemakers  of  the  cardinals  ;*  wherefore 
die  said  petition  proceeded  with  a  request,  that  the 
Jung  would  assent  to  an  act  for  depriving  these  fo* 
feigners  of  their  livings,  '  that  they  might  be  be- 
stowed on  poor  English  scholars.' 
,  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  such  contempt  for 
IBommon  decency,  in  the  disposal  of  his  usurped  pa« 
tronage,  provoked  the  parliament,  notwithstanding 
that  all  its  members  were  of  the  Romish  church,  to 
{MISS  laws  for  the  punishment  of  any  natives  who 
ihould  abet  the  pope  in  such  encroachments  on  the 

•Bee  p.  29.  \  YjiX^'l^ 
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rights  of  patrons.     And  in  the  preamble  to  one  d  fir 
these  bills,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  to  the  1» 
j3^^    nation,  that  though  they  were  willing  to  be- 
lieve the  pope  to  be  deceived,  by  toe  fabe 
suggestions  of  others,  yet  the  consequences  of  hii 
proceedings  were,  that  the  *  treasures  of  the  reala 
were  carried  off'  by  the  foreigners  whom  he  thnrtJ 
into  tlie  English   church ;    *  that  benefices  weit 
wasted  and  destroyed;  divine  service,  hospitalitfH 
alms-deeds,  and  other  works  of  charity  neglectedfj 
and  the  great  men,  Commons,  and  subjects  of 
realm  harassed  and  injured.' 

This  language  might  have  taught  the  pope 
useful  lesson ;  if  his  eyes  had  not  been  blinded, 
future  generations  might  benefit  thereby.    Insi 
ofbecoming  more  cautious  in  his  endeavours  to 
rich  his  own  court  at  the  expence  of  the  £ng' 
he  was  so  impolitic  as  to  fix  on  the  very  next  i 
for  sending  Edward  notice,  that  should  the  jeaAf 
tribute,  to  which  King  John  of  England  had  pledged 
his    successors,   continue    unpaid    any   longer^  k 
was  his  intention  to  take  steps  for  enforcing  the  p9" 
ment.     This  threat  the  king  laid  before  a  parfrjie, 
ment  summoned  for  the  purpose;  and  the  D^^vt] 
prelates,  and  commons  answered  with  one  acccw  |iiBg 

*  that  King  John  had  no  authority  to  bind  the  njj 
tion  to  any  such  subjection  ;  and  that  he  ^oW|* 
his  coronation  oath  by  the  transaction.'  To  w* 
resolution  the  nobles  and  commons  added  anotb^' 

*  that  in  case  the  pope  should  attempt  any  thing  V 
process,  or  in  any  other  way,  to  constrain  the  kW 
and  his  subjects  to  satisfy  his  claim  in  this  ma^ 
they  would  resist  and  withstand  the  same^  witb  ** 
their  might.'  ^ 

By  heaping  English  preferment  on  foreigners*  ^ 

E)pe  could  not  fail  to  irritate  the  native  cler^  i 
ngiand,  as  well  as  its  nobles.  For  men  who  ^^^ 
little  about  the  welfare  of  the  flocks,  thus  trust^^,^ 
strange  shepherds,  vrexe  a\5^  ^«^^\a  oC  refle^^*^ 
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t,  but  for  the  pope's  unjust  interference,  the 
ice  would  naturally  have  been  their  own  portion. 
t  the  pope  had  done  other  things  besides  this,  to 
the  interests  of  the  parochial  clergy  in  opposition 
;he  authority*^  assumed  by  the  church  of  Rome, 
in  XXII.  had  established  an  oppressive  claim  to 
full  first  year's  produce,  called  annates,  or  JirsU 
Usy  of  every  benefice  after  each  new  presenta* 
a.  And  this  again  was  viewed  as  a  serious  griev- 
se  by  statesmen  ;  who  calculated  what  large  sums 
oust  draw  out  of  the  country,  considering  that  the 
(oks,  priests,  and  prelates  had,  by  this  timcy  got 
Btession  of  half  the  kingdom.  But  the  popes  now 
ached  very  little  value  to  the  good  will  of  the  pa- 
diial  clergy ;  having  deemed  it  politic  to  encourage 

•  friars  *  at  their  expence.  Here,  however,  the 
91I  policy  defeated  itself.  For  by  licensing  the 
mto  receive  the  confessions  of  the  parishioners 
[other  priests,  and  to  teach  m  the  universities, 
Uiout  being  subject  to  the  rules  or  officers  of  those 
inversities,  the  popes  lost  more  influence  than  they 
lined. 

,  To  explain  what  is  meant  by  receiving  confes- 
^  it  must  be  mentioned,  that  the  Romish  church 
U  long  taught  their  followers  to  believe  that  a 
Wy  essential  part  of  religion  consisted  in  every 
^B  confessing  to  his  priest  all  the  transgressions, 
^  or  unseen,  for  which  he  desired  to  be  forgiven ; 
"wali  the  circumstances  which  led  to,  or  accom- 
[Jwwl  them.  It  would  have  been  vain  for  the  church 
^command  men  thus  to  expose  their  disgrace  to 
2^)  had  it  not  also  taught  them  to  believe,  that 

•  sins,  so  confessed,  were  by  this  means  blotted 
1^  of  the  book  of  God's  remembrance ;  as  soon  as 
Tj^ender  had  submitted  to  the  penance,  or  pu- 
5j*€nt,  which  the  priest  might  think  fit  to  enjoin. 
^  however,  every  offender  whose  crimes  were  of 

*  See  p,  32—^4. 
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such  a  nature  as  to  make  him  liable  to  be  punidM 
'  by  the  laws,  or  abhorred  of  men,  would  have  bon 
with  the  fear  of  Divine  anger  rather  than  tdl 
priest  what  he  had  done ;  but  that  the  chureh* 
Kome  made  it  a  law  of  the  priesthood,  and  enford 
that  law  by  really  dreadful  punishments^  that  i 
priest  should  betray  the  secrets  thus  made  knowni 
him. 

The  belief  in  the  importance  of  confession,  wld 
was  called  by  that  church  a  sacrament,  took  tm 
firm  hold  of  men's  minds,  that  they  died  happ/i 
unhappy,  and  were  thought  to  be  saved  or  lost,  il 
cording  as  they  had,  or  had  not,  an  opportunity^ 
making  confession  to  some  priest,  and  of  recrivM 
absolution  from  him,  just  before  death.  Andd 
effect  of  this  belief  was  most  prejudicial  to  the  JM 
pie  ;  but  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  power  w  i 
priests.  It  was  most  prejudicial  to  the  people»H 
cause  whereas  God  has  planted  shame  in  thehoiJ 
and  made  terror  to  follow  guilt,  in  order  to  m 
those  from  wickedness,  whom  the  love  of  Christ  i^ 
not  co»5^ram  to  obedience,  the  habit  of  going  ttf' 
priest,  and  repeating  before  him  all  the  detaiM 
guilt,  must  have  rooted  out  the  sense  of  shw 
and  the  priest's  declaration,  that  the  sin  was  wip^ 
away,  as  soon  as  his  order&  were  complied  with,  fl 
moved  the  wholesome  check  of  terror.  But  wbi 
under  other  systems,  the  influence  of  the  p** 
would  bear  some  proportion  to  the  devotion  of  tW 
whom  he  advised ;  under  this,  his  influence  increl^ 
with  the  crimes  of  the  unhappy  sinners,  who  cl€*J 
his  absolution,  to  prevent  their  consciences  from* 
rifying  them ;  and  found  it  needful  to  be  humbfe' 
fore  him,  that  he  might  not  enjoin  them  too  sC^ 
a  penance.  Still  it  must  have  been  so  far  p^^| 
for  any  to  meet  in  daily  life  the  man  who  knew  ** 
to  be  far  worse  than  they  claimed  to  be  t bought 
the  world,  that  most  would  rather  confess  tbei^ 
to  a  passing  friar,  wYioTXi\\\e:^  TKv^\\.xtfi.N^t  see  ^i 
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1  to  their  parish  priest ;  if  it  might  serve  the  same 
So  that  by  giving  the  friars  authority  to  re- 
e  confessions,  as  they  roamed  over  the  country, 
popes  deprived  the  priests  of  tlie  main  prop  of 
r  influence,  and  tempted  both  friars  and  priestB 
ower  the  terms  of  penance,  by  way  of  underbid- 
;  each  other  in  this  sinful  traffic  for  souls. 
10  much  impolicy  mixed  up,  at  this  period,  with 
crafty  devices  of  the  leaders  of  the  church  of 
me,  especially  in  their  conduct  towards  the  hum- 
r  members  of  its   priesthood,   bespeaks  most 
irly  the  overruling  influence  of  Him,  who  taketh  the 
le  m  their  awn  craftiness,  and  by  whom  the  counsel 
fkefrowardis  carried  headlong  *,  to  bring  about, 
)th^ir  own  despite,  His  purposed  mercies.     By 
ii  permitting  the  sins  of  the  popes,  and  cardinals, 
d  Romish  prelates,  to  press  heavily  on  the  worldly 
tests  of  the  inferior  clergy,,  the  old  prejudices 
[the  latter  were  shaken ;  and  their  many  causes  for 
Hpatisfaction  contributed  to  raise  up,  from  among 
to,  fit  instruments  for  efiecting  a  mighty  change, 
i'liikt  the  correction  of  the  errors  of  the  church, 
KDff  thus  demanded  by  its  own  members,   was 
M%,  in  consequence,  accomplished  by  its  reforma- 
911 1  instead  of  needing  its  destruction. 
The  first  person  who  endeavoured  to  rouse  the 
Wple  to  throw  oflTthe  yoke  of  popery,  was  a  poor 
Bwt  named  John  Ball.     As  early  as  the 
to  in  which  parliament  came  to  its  vote  for 
*Wing  the  pope's  aggressions,  if  necessary,  this 
Ti  had  drawn  upon  himself  a  rebuke  from  the 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  by  his  freedom  of  speech, 
when  prohibited  by  the  bishops  from  preaching 
^•Jiy  church,  he  fearlessly  harangued  the  people 
*-«€  streets  and  market-places ;  and  continuing  this 
JJ^  for  several  years,  he  brought  over  great  num- 
^  to  his  opinions ;  till  his  increasing  popularity 

*  Jobv.  13. 
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alanned  the  prelates,  who^  finding  that  he  cared  not 
for  their  excommunications,  shut  hun  up  in  prison. 
It  is  probable,  however,   that  whilst  Ball  acted  at 
useful  part,  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  thr 
gross  vices  of  those  blind  guides  whom  they  htA^ 
been  contented  to  follow,  he  was  not  capable  of  i 
structing  them  in  spiritual  things.     Till  some 
should  come  forward  from  a  class  of  society  abovs 
that  to  which    this  needy  priest   belonged, 
should  communicate  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
his  preaching,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  a 
man  to  get  at  the  means  of  learning  what 
taught  in  the  word  of  God.     For  even  if  he  km 
Latin,  as  Ball  perhaps  did,  books  were  so  dear 
this  age,  when  printing  had  not  been  invented, 
copyists  were  few,  that  a  Psalter  seems  to  hf 
been  sold  cheap  which  cost  the   wages   of  th 
months'  daily  labour.     Of  a  Bible,  fairly  written 
nine  volumes,  with  notes,  we  are  told  that  it  c 
£100 ;  and  this  when  wheat  was  but  ten  shillings 
quarter. 

The  intrusion  of  the  friars  into  the  universitii 
had  the  happy  effect  of  rousing  men  more  higlil 
endowed ;  and  of  drawing  them  on,  by  their  dislike 
the  manner  in  which  the  pope  exercised  his  autb 
rity,  to  question,  examine,  and  discard  that  authority 
For  the  friars  were  disliked  by  the  regular  teach 
of  the  universities,  not  only  as  rivals,  who,  having 
other  title  to  collect  an  audience,  took  more  pains 
acquire  popularity  with  the  young;  but' more  espe-^ 
cially  because  they  so  notoriously  made  it  their  aiiii)^ 
to  seduce  every  hopeful  pupil  to  turn  friar,  that 
parents  became  afraid  of  sending  their  children  to^ 
the  places  they  haunted.  Indeed  the  zeal  of  the 
friars  to  increase  the  importance  of  their  order,  hjf' 
drawing  numbers  into  it,  was  so  little  restrained  bj' 
propriety,  that  they  were  guilty  of  inveigling  childretf 
to  bind  themselves,  without  the  consent  of  their 
parents,  by  vows  w\\\cViY?ei^Wx.\.^^VJMil^  to  prove 
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le  snares  of  death  unto  their  souls.  Parliament 
as  slow  in  interfering  to  check  this  evil,  and  they 
hi  but  little ;  only  making  it  illegal  for  the  friars  to 
irry  off  and  conceal,  or  administer  the  oath  of  their 
rder  to,  boys  under  fourteen ;  where  the  father  or 
oardian  had  refused  las  consent  *.  The  univer* 
ties  would  early  have  gone  the  length  of  expelling- 
le  friars  from  their  precincts,  had  they  not  been 
Invented  by  the  Pope's  bulls.  Yet  these  com- 
imds  from  the  court  of  Rome  were  not  obeyed 
jthout  loud  murmurs ;  and  Richard  Fitz-Ralph, 
grchbishop  of  Armagh,  expressed  himself  so  openly 
id  strongly  in  condemnation  of  the  friars,  that  he 
i»  citetd,  at  their  instigation,  to  appear  be-  .»^ 
ire  the^pope,  and  answer  for  the  language  he 
ild  used.  The  archbishop  obeyed  :  but  instead  of 
ptenuating  what  had  passed,  he  prepared  and  read 
)  the  pope's  presence,  a  laboured  defence  of  all  his 
Itarges  against  the  friars.  In  this  memorial,  he 
Nddly  reprobated  the  folly  of  supposing,  that  the 
riars  could  please  God,  by  vowing  to  be  beggars  all 
beir  lives;  and  the  hypocrisy  of  representing  them- 
ehres  as  poor  and  pennyless,  and  determined  to  re- 
tain so,  when  many  of  them  were  notoriously, 
ipiring  to  be  promoted  to  the  highest  offices  in 
horch  and  state ;  when  they  were  impropriators  of 
ihes ;  and  might  be  met  with  in  every  wealthy 
Mash,  illegally  assuming  the  right  to  perform  those 
iirts  of  the  priest's  duty,  which  were  known  to  be 
k  most  lucrative.  He  farther  stated  that,  in  his. 
ime,  and  he  had  been  chancellor  of  the  university, 
bere  used  to  be  30,000  students  in  Oxford;  but 
kt  its  numbers  were  now  reduced  to  6000. — That 
lie  dread  which  parents  felt,  of  having  their  children 
sduced  to  become  friars,  by  the  arts  of  those  who 
id  fixed  themselves  in  that  city  against  the  will  of 
le  university,  was  the  occasion  of  this  lamentable. 

•  la  1402. 
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falling  off. — And  that  tliis  dread  was  no  unreal 
able  one;  inasmuch  as  the  friars*  convents  were  1 
filled  with  boys  under  ten  years  of  age,  who  I 
been  admitted  into  the  order  before  they  n 
taught  their  creed. 

The  immense  number  of  students  at  Oxford^  w 
England  contained  scarcely  a  fourth  of  its  prei 
population,  can  only  be  explained  by  observing,  t 
the  university  was  then  both  a  school  and  a  coD 
at  once;  where  boys  might  acquire  the  very  £ 
scholarship  then  expected  in  gentlemen,  or  the 

aualifications  necessary  to  make  them  acceptaU 
be  numerous  monasteries ;  and  where  young  n 
coming  from  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  some  even  ft 
the  continent,  as  well  as  natives  of  England,  crowi 
round  lecturers,  to  gain  from  them  the  informati 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  procured,  in  the  dei 
of  books.  Probably  most  of  the  students  were 
tended  by  their  parents  for  monks  or  priests,  f 
a  father,  who  had  no  objection  to  requiring  thatl 
son  should  irrevocably  pledge'^imself  to  a  lift 
celibacv  in  some  monastery,  where  he  might  indid 
in  much  coarse  luxury,  and  rise  to  be  a  lordly  < 
bot,  could  not  bear  to  have  him  condemn  himself 
wear  the  mean  dress  of  a  bare-footed  friar,  girtw 
a  rope,  and  sworn  to  gain  his  bread  by  be^ 
Yet  the  destruction  of  human  life  by  the  pfij 
and  the  thirst  of  the  gentry  for  the  spoils  < 
honors  of  war,  cannot  but  be  suspected  of  bfl^f 
done  more  towards  thinning  the  universities^  * 
the  fear  of  parents,  lest  their  sons  should  b^^ 
friars  rather  than  monks. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  point  in  which  Archb* 
Fitz-Ralph*s  accusations  appear  unreasonable* 
he  made  it  a  charge  against  the  friars,  that  the  tf 
they  collected  enabled  them  to  buy  up  all  the  ^ 
on  scientific  or  theological  subjects ;  so  that  f^ 
else  could  procure  any.  He  added,  that  b^ 
liimself  experienced  iW  *iSL  corcA^^^wces  of 
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lent  four  of  his  chaplains  to  Oxford  for  their 
sment,  who  had  since  written  him  word,  that, 
ig  able  to  procure  a  Bible  there,  or  any  other 
Ae  book  of  divinity,  they  requested  leave  to 
lome  again.  It  was  surely  creditable  to  the 
bat  they  should  spend  much  in  storing  their 
s  with  books;  and  it  would  naturally  have 
ct  of  encouraging  copyists  to  multiply  their 
•  But  into  what  a  state  of  darkness  must 
irch  have  fallen,  when  the  Bible  was  so  little 
that  one  who  knew  the  university  well,  could 
that  four  priests,  sent  to  study  there,  found 
lit  to  get  access  to  a  copy  ! 
ill  argued,  or  unjust  as  some  parts  of  the 
shop's  memorial  might  be,  it  was  of  great  use 
age.  For  it  taught  the  clergy  to  try  the  pro- 
>f  papal  enactments  by  the  word  of  God. 
ery  accusation  against  the  friars,  which  he 

to  have  made  good,  was  felt  to  be  a  proof 
I  popes  had  erred  in  so  uniformly  supporting 
Fitz-Ralph"fell  sick,  and  died  before  he 
[uit  the  papal  residence  at  Avignon.  But 
use     for    which    he    had    contended    was 

taken  up,  with   greater  ability,  by  John 


is  that  WiclifFe,  on  whom  it  pleased  God 
such  honour,  that  the  Reformation  of  the 
I,  the  recovery  of  the  glorious  light  of  the 
,  is  ordinarily  reckoned  to  have  begun  with 
iching.  Being  born  about  the  year  1324,  at 
;e  near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  Wicliffe 
lis  studies  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford ;  but 
moved  to  Merton,  where  Archbishop  Brad- 
5  was  a  lecturer.  The  members  of  the  univer- 
t  learned  to  admire  the  future  adversary  of 
as  an  able  disputant,  after  that  formal  yet 
nanner  of  arguing,  then  called  scholastic,  or 
;hod  of  the  schools.  The  respect  with  whicK 
e  found  bimseif  beardf  was  useful  m  ew- 
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couraging  him  to  sound  the  foundations  on 
popular  opinions  then  rested ;  and  his  prej 
as  an  university  tutor^  made  him  quick-sigl 
discovering  how  unscripturalwas  the  whole  sy 
the  friars.  His  next  conclusion  was,  that  if 
liance  they  placed  on  their  vows  of  povei 
celibacy^  as  means  of  salvation,  did  indeed  a 
honour  upon  Him  whom  the  Scriptures  set  fi 
become  the  Author  of  eternal  salvation  unto  € 
that  obey  Him  *,  then  the  popes,  who  enco 
and  sanctioned  such  a  system,  must  be  no 
than  blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 

The  zeal  with  which  he  reproved  the  fria 

far  from  being  unpopular  with  the  Universi 

probably  procured  for  him  the  mastership  of 

College;    by  which  society  he  was  pn 

with  the   rectory  of  Fillingham,   in   I 

shire.    And  Archbishop  Islip  having  detenu 

get  rid   of  the  monks  to   whose  superinte 

he    had    entrusted    Canterbury    Hall,    a 

lately  founded   by  himself,  appointed  Wic 

warden,    in   the   place  of  the   ejected 

as  a  person  whose  boldness,  in  attacki 

of  the  mis-called  religious  orders^  gave  pro< 

he  would  not  be  afraid  of  incurring  the  ai 

another.     It  so  happened,  however,  that  Li 

the  next  archbishop,  was  himself  a  monk.     1 

attachment  to  his  bretiiren,  led  him  to  reinsta 

in  possession  of  the  Hall,  and  to  deprln 

'  liffe  of  the  wardenship ;  as  though  Is! 

gone  beyond  his  lawful  power.     Against  this 

decree  WiclifTe    appealed;    and    the    appc 

necessarily  carried  before  the  pope,  Urban 

the  only  person  having  authority  to  revise  tl 

ceedings  of  a  living  primate.     But  whilst  the 

was  going  on,  Wicliffe  was  advancing  in  his 


•  He\>.^.^. 
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nation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  trying  every  doetrinei 
And  every  rule  of  the  Church,  by  the  written  Word 
ibif  God.  And  the  farther  he  proceeded  in  this 
course,  the  more  convinced  he  became,  that  the 
rulers  of  the  Romish  Church  had  sinned  grievously ; 
in  making  the  commandment  of  God  of  none  effect 
bjf  their  tradition  *,  Hence,  as  the  Lord  gave  Hi$ 
•ervant  courage  to  proclaim  publicly,  and  abilities 
iDi  express  forcibly,  those  truths  to  which  his  eyes 
IMcre  opened,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  his  cause 
did  not  prosper  in  the  papal  court ;  where  the  pope, 
after  #  delay  of  three  years,  confirmed  the 
'decree  of  Archbishop  Langham. 

Being  saved  by  this  decision  from  one  powerful 
'Umiptation,  to  keep  b^ck  that  which  it  was  in  his  heart 
Id  iitter,  WiclifTe  proceeded  in  his  noble  path;  and 
tilking  his  stand,  not  peculiarly  against  the  reign- 

apope,  but  against  the  whole  of  popery,  he  pub- 
ed,  "  A  Dialogue  between  Truth,  Falsehood,  and 
Wisdom,"  in  which  he  condemned  all  the  mass  of 
fnbbish,  that  had  so  long  hidden  the  beauty  of  the 
fettlidations  of  the  Christian's  faith   from  almost 
idl^ery  eye.     In  this  work,   he  declared,  that  the 
popes  were  not  vicars  of  Christ,  as  they  presumed 
to  style  themselves,  but  proud  vicars  of  the  king  of 
fride. — That  it  was  want  of  faith  to  pray  to  saints, 
when  Christ  offers  to  be  our  mediator  and  inter- 
Misor ;  for,  if  we  believe  the  Scriptures,  none  can 
1m$  so  willing  and  able  to  help  as  He. — That  repent- 
ace  means  a  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  mind ; 
irithout  which,  confession,  absolution,  and  submis- 
lion  to  penance,  could  be  but  useless  forms.     And 
'Hiat  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
Vead  and  wine  continue  still  to  be  bread  and  wine, 
ifier  the  priest's  blessing ;  instead  of  losing  their 
teture,  as  the  popes  vainly  taught. 
Nor  did  Wicliffe   content  himself  with   simply 

•  Jtfatt  XV.  6. 
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exposing  errors^  in  this  remarkable  dialogue.  He 
urged  the  great  to  protect  their  countrymen  from 
the  frauds,  exactions,  and  sins  of  the  friars;  of 
whom  he  computes,  that  there  were  4000  in  England; 
and  that  they  wasted  100,000/.  a  year,  after  collect- 
ing it  by  begging.  *'  If  the  king,"  said  he,  "  sends 
an  army  to  combat  the  French,  he  chooses  the 
bravest  and  most  skilful  warriors  to  command  it 
Ought  there,  then,  to  be  less  caution  and  anxiety 
felt  about  the  qualities  of  those  who  are  to  lead  us 
in  the  combat  against  Satan;  and  to  guide  thci 
people  in  a  warfare,  whose  aim  is  the  conquest  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Though  deprived  of  his.wardenship,  Wicliffewas 
still  a  public  lecturer  on  divinity,  in  the  University. 
And  now  that  he  devoted  all  his  talents  to  restoring 
the  Scriptures  to  their  due  honour,  above  eveiy 
thing  that  has  been  written,  or  commanded  by  men, 
he  received  the  blessing  promised  in  those  Scrip- 
tures ;  where  the  Lord  saith,  t/iem  that  honour  me, 
1  will  honour  *»  His  teaching  was  heard  with 
reverence  by  numbers,  who  witnessed  the  blamelesft- 
ness  of  his  life ;  and  they  went  forth,  convinced  of  ! 
the  truth  of  what  he  taught,  to  repeat  his  words  in  ; 
the  various  parts  of  the  country ;  when  they  returned 
home  to  their  connections.  It  so  happened,  that  the 
government  was  led  to  resolve,  at  this  especial  time, 
on  sending  ambassadors  to  Flanders ;  there  to  J 
treat  with  others,  from  the  papal  court,  respecting  ■ 
the  bounds  within  which  the  pope  should  hence- 
forward confine  some  of  his  extravagant  claims. 
And,  as  it  was  evidently  most  desirable  that  the 
persons  employed  on  this  embassy  should  be.sucht 
if  such  could  be  found,  as  neither  wished  for 
the  pope's  favour,    nor  feared    his    anger,   Wic- 

liffe  was  named   second  in  this  commission; 

having  only  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  put  above 
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dd,  as  its  titled  head.  For  his  services  on  this 
casion,  he  was  rewarded  by  the  crown  with  the 
ctor^  of  Lutterworth.  And  though  the  embassy 
18  of  very  little  use^  in  a  worldly  point  of  view; 
ice  the  pope  only  made  some  trifling  concessions 
r  the  present,  and  would  not  agree  to  any  restraints 
ton  his  authority ;  yet  it  was  advantageous  to  the 
lion,  that  its  sagacious  reformer  should  have  this 
rpbrtunity  of  witnessing,  how  little  the  pope 
^rded  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  so  he  could  but 
aw  more  of  its  wealth  into  his  own  hands.  When 
'■  sair  the  fleece  thus  coveted,  and  the  flock  des- 
jed,  Wicliffe  would  remember,  how  our  Saviour 
ake  of  a  false  shepherd,  that  should  not  enter  the 
d  by  Him,  the  only  true  door;  but  climbing  up 
me  other  way  *•  And  that  not  the  clergy  only, 
t  all  his  countrymen,  might  be  enabled  to  judge 
r  themselves,  whether  the  Word  of  God  required 
sm  to  submit  to  strangers,  whose  voice  they  knew 
t,  Wicliffe  began  to  translate  the  Bible,  into  the 
ly  voice  they  did  know.  Learning  had  so  much 
cUned,  since  war  and  its  pursuits  engaged  every 
ive  mind,  that  even  he  seems  to  have  been 
able  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  original 
igues.  But  the  vulgar  Latin  Bible  was  a  suf- 
iently  faithful  copy  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  for 
purpose.  From  it,  therefore,  WicUffe  rendered 
i  Scripture  into  English.  And  copies  of  his 
nslation  were  quickly  written  out,  and  circulated, 
such  of  the  clergy  as  had  become  no  less  anxious 
in  he,  that  their  countrymen  should  have  access 
those  Holt/  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make 
n  wise  unto  salvation  f.  As,  however,  it  was  out 
their  power  so  to  multiply  copies,  whilst  the  art 
printing  was  yet  unknown,  that  this  blessed  book 
>old  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  the 
)d  fruits  which  the  Word  of  God  will  not  fail  to 

t  Joba  X.  1-^7.  t  2  Tim.  Vii.  1!^ 
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produce,  in  those  who  receive  and  honour  it,  were 
gloriously  displayed  by  the  refusal  of  many  of  these 
converted  clergy  to  accept  any  preferment,  which 
might  prevent  their  travelling  from  house  to  house, 
to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  ears  of  all  who  would 
receive  them. 

The  objects  of  Edward  the  Third's  ambition  sink 
into  nothingness,  when  compared  with  the  achieve" 
ments  of  these  faithful  soldiers  and  servants  (f, 
Christ ;  who  displaying  the  word  of  God,  as  the 
banner  under  which  they  had  engaged  to  fight  mamh 
fully  against  sin,  the  world,  and  the  devil,  received 
power  to  rescue  such  as  were  to  be  saved  in  theiF 
own  generation,  from  the  dominion  of  spirUtud 
wickedness;  whilst  they  prepared  the  road,  and 
pointed  out  the  way,  by  which  increasing  multi* 
tudes,  in  every  age,  might  escape  from  darkness  to 
light,  from  bondage  to  slavery,  and  from  degrading 
follies  and  offensive  superstitions  to  true  wisdom^ 
and  true  piety.  Not  many  years  passed  by,  before 
their  work  was  tried  with  fire*  ;  which  purged  some 
human  dross  away ;  but  the  greater  part  ahode^ 
And  in  the  last  day  a  blessed  multitude,  tracing  die 
bread  of  life,  on  which  their  own  souls  had  fed,  to 
the  seed  sown  by  these  humble  missionaries,  may 
attest  their  claim  to  the  wondrous  promise,  thal- 
they  who  turn  many  to  righteousness  shaU  shine  as 
the  stars  for  ever  and  ever  f. 

But,  whilst   the  happy  fruits  of  their   warfare  J 
have  been,  and  shall  be,  without  end,  the  advaiH 
tages  which  Edward  hoped    to   derive   from  bit  - 
boasted  victories^  had  nearly  vanished  before  he   - 
died. 

Had  the  king  of  England  demanded  less,  he 
might  have  gained  more  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny* 
It  has  been  seen,  that  the  first  payments  made  if 
the  Dauphin,  were  chiefly  supplied  from  a  foreign 


♦  1  Cor.  ill.  13.'  •  •  \  TiwjL.x^.»^ 
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quarter.     And  anxious  as  king  John  was  to  fulfil 
the  terms,  on  which  he  had  been  set  at  liberty ;  he 
could   neither   raise   the   remaining  sums  as  they 
became  due ;  nor  could  he  persuade  the  states  of 
his  realm  to  join  him,  in  filling  up  those  legal  forms, 
vbich  were  thought  necessary  to  complete  the  sur- 
render of  his^  sovereign  rights  over  the  provinces 
ceded  to   Edward.      Hence   the  French  hostages 
were  so  long  detained  in  England,  that,  weary  of 
having  been  separated,  nearly  four  years,  from  their 
homes  and   families,    they  besought  the  English 
■Mnarch  to  let  them  redeem  themselves,  like  pri- 
mers of  war.     The  duke  of  Anjou,  accordingly, 
■lldjsome  others  of  their  number,  received  his  per- 
mission to  revisit  their  native  country,  on  promising 
Id  surrender  themselves  again  into  his  custody,  as 
lOon  as  they  could  ascertain,  whether  their  friends 
ind  vassals  would  enable  them  to  pay  the  price  he 
iught  fix  for  their   ransom.     Most  of  the  others 
kept,  their  word  ;  but  the  duke,  having  joined  his 
bmily,  declared  that  he  would  not  return 
k>  England,  to  be  again  a   hostage  for  his 
bther.     This  breach  of  his  parole  vexed  king  John: 
QECeedingly ;  and  rather  than  be  considered  as  par- 
talking  his  son's  dishonour,  he  resolved  to  quit  hii 
kipgdom,  and  to  become  once  more  Edward's  pri- 
Mmer,  hoping  that  a  frank  statement  of  his  difficul- 
ties might    induce  the  latter  to  make  some  abate- 
Bient  in  his  demands.      It  was  in  vain  that  the 
French  council  attempted  to  dissuade  their  sove- 
nngn  from  putting  himself  again  in  the  power  of 
Us  adversary.      He   replied   to   their  advice,    by 
Hying,  "  that  if  honour  were  banished  from  every 
other  place,   it  ought  to  reign  in   the  hearts  of 
kings." — A  principle  of  noble  sound,  but  of  little 
^  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  so  long  as  cruelty 
<ft  downright  dishonesty,  towards  the  humble  and 
dependent,  were  thought  no  breaches  of  the  law  o€ 
lu>nour.    Id   the  present  instance,  \iowevetY  \5cift 
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king  of  France  certainly  took  a  Tery  Teniu 
step  to  satisfy  his  sense  of  duty.  He  had  al 
nounced  his  determination  to  lead  an  army  o 
saders  into  Syria,  as  soon  as  ever  his  word,  pi 
to  Edward,  should  leave  him  at  liberty  to  < 
These  two  things  made  him  to  be  regarded,  I 
age,  as  a  model  of  perfect  goodness  in  a 
They  reasonably  procured  for  him  a  friendh 
respectful  reception  from  king  Edward;  ai 
Savoy  Palace,  in  the  Strand,  being  again  asi 
to  him  for  a  residence,  the  two  monarch 
already  met  on  several  festive  occasioi 
Apr.  8,  terchanging  much  stately  hospitality, 
1364.  j^j^g  John  fell  sick ;  and,  after  a  sbi 
ness,  died. 

His  son  and  successor,  Charles  V.,  was 
better  man ;  but  he  had  far  more  wofldly  wi 
Reverses  had  taught  him  to  husband  his  mei 
be  watchful  over  his  passions,  and  to  receive 
counsel  with   thankfulness.      And,    as  the 
events  had  made  the  Black  Prince   grow 
and  overbearing,  these  opposite  qualities  pre 
the  effects  which  might  be  expected  on  the  fo 
of  each.     The  prince  lived  as  a  sort  of  vicei 
his   father,    in   the   south   of  France;    keef 
sumptuous  court  at   Bourdeaux.     There   h 
visited   by  Pedro  the  Cruel,  king   of  Cast! 
Spain ;  a  man  whose  atrocious  crimes  had 
his  nearest  relations  to  unite  with  his  other  si 
in  expelling  him  from  the  throne ;  on  whicl 
had  placed    his  base-born  brother  Henry 
stead.     The  fallen  monarch  had  sent  forward 
sengers,   to   sound  the  prince's    inclinations 
spoKe  of  his  expulsion  from  Castile,  as  bi 
about  by  the  hostile  iuterference  of  the  F 
rather  than  by  his  own  people's  dislike  to  1 
vemment.     And,  when  the  prince  had  bidden 
messengers  comfort  their  sovereign,  and  invii 
into  his  presence,  Don  ¥e&xo  e^m^^  ^a  a.  fa 
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tuppfiant;    and  besought  him.    not  to    sufFer  a 

Cfowned  king  to  be  stripped  of  his  lawful  rights  by 

an  usurper,  whose  base  birth  made  him  incapable 

of  inheriting  them.    ''  His  treasures,  he  trusted  that 

Use  brother  would  never  enjoy.     For  they  had 

ieen  so  carefully  concealed,  before  his  retreat,  that 

lie  might  defy  his  enemies  to  discover  them.     A 

Ittle  he  had  brought  away  ;  and  his  servants  would 

JM>w  produce  some  presents^  which  he  begged  to 

oflfer,  as  marks  of  his  respect  for  so  renowned  a 

personage,  as  his  cousin*  tne  Prince  of  Wales.** 

*    Hi3  tale  of  hidden  treasures  was  especially  meant 

tut  the  ears  of  the  English  and  Gascon  knights ; 

who  crowded  the  hall  of  audience.     And  they 

believed  the  whole,  when  they  saw,  among  these 

imagined  pledges  of  the  liberality  with  which  he 

womd  repay  their  support,  a  golden  table,  studded 

«ith  pearls  and  precious  stones,  and  having  in  its 

centre  a  pretended  fragment  of  the  very  cross  on 

which  our  Sa\'iour  died. 

The  Black  Prince  was  therefore  heard  with  mur- 
WITS  of  applause,  when  be  called  upon  them  to 
master  their  men-at-arms,  and  to  prepare  for  a 
Spanish  campaign.  Yet  his  counsellors  had  warned 
kiB,  that  Pedro  was,  indeed,  a  shameless  tyrant, 
who  having  stained  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  his 
nobles,  and  brethren,  had  even  murdered  Blanche 
liii  queen;  and  she,  too,  a  princess  of  the  royal 
hoase  of  France,  and  thus  nearly  related  to  that  of 
JBngland.  His  calamities,  they  said,  were  stripes 
meted  by  the  just  wrath  of  Goo ;  who  would  teach 
iB  other  lungs  and  princes,  by  the  example  of  his 
wretchedness,  to  abstain  from  such  foul  crimes. 
The  Princess  of  Wales,  also  expressed  her  deep  re- 
gret, that  he  should  allow  himself  to  be  imjposed 
upon  by  a  person  so  notoriously,  and  so  dreadfully, 
Wicked.     Her  advice,    however,  only  made  him 

*  Seepage  56. 
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remark^  *'  I  see,  she  wants  to  have  roe  always  by  ber 
side.  But  a  prince,  who  wishes  to  be  honourably 
remembered,  must  seek  occasions  of  distinguishing 
himself  in  war."  To  the  advice  of  his  council  he 
rephedy  with  thanks  for  their  fidelity,  '*  That  he 
was  no  stranger  to  Pedro's  character ;  but  that  to 
suffer  him  thus  to  lose  his  crown,  would  be  to  lower 
the  rank  of  kings  in  the  eyes  of  their  subjects.  And 
that,  therefore,  no  kings,  or  sons  of  kings,  ought 
ever  to  acquiesce  in  it." 

Had  he,  who  was  so  zealous  for  the  honour  of  kings,  ' 
been  accustomed  to  pay  due  honour  to  the  King  of 
kings,  he  would  have  delighted  in  his  statutes;  and 
then  he  would  not  have  forgotten  His  word  *,  whidi 
says,  enter  not  into  the  path  of  the  wicked,  and  go 
not  in  the  way  of  evil  men,  avoid  it,  pass  not  by  U; 
turn  from  it,  and  pass  away  f .  But  the  prince  har- 
ing  chosen  to  make  common  cause  with  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  next  felt  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  close  1 
alliance  with  Charles  the  Bad ;  through  whose    - 

13&'  kingdom  of  Navarre  he  proposed  to  enter    : 
/  Spain.     And  when  he  had  thus  linked  him-    j 
self  with  two  sovereigns,  already  publicly  known,  and    \ 
still  distinguished  in  history,  by  names  that  attest  the 
universal   abhorrence  in  which  their  conduct  was 
held,  he  next  sent  letters  to  the  chiefs  of  those  hordes 
of  robbers,  the  companies,  in  whose  continued  ex- 
istence no  ''kings,  or  sons  of  kings,  ought  ever  to  have 
acquiesced,"  and  invited  them  to  join  his  camp.    Id 
such  disgraceful  company  dicTlhis  model  of  chivalry, 
who  lived  but  for  honour,  set  forth,  to  compel  a  free 
people,  as  the  Castilians  then  were,  to  crouch  before 
a  tyrant,  of  whose  odious  character  he  had  declared 
himself  thoroughly  aware. 

The  campaign  was  short.    For  in  a  great 

^1367?'  battle  fought  near  Vittoria,  the  prince  so 

thoroughly  routed  the  army  of  Pedro's  rival 

•  Fsix\m  citix.  16.  \  ^tw  Air,  14»  15. 
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Henry,  that  the  latter  could  make  no  farther  resist- 


But  from  the  hour  of  exultation  over  the  unof- 
tending  Spaniards,  who  perished  by  his  sword,  or 
Bed  before  him,  the  hour  of  retribution  began.  And 
a  succession  of  calamities,  bringing  no  repentance  in 
their  train,  might  well  be  thought  to  be  "  stripes  in- 
flicted by  the  just  wrath  of  God  ;"  into  whose  ears 
die  cry  of  the  oppressed  had  long  risen  up  against 
die  unhappy  prince. 

As  soon  as  Don  Pedro  perceived,  that  the  dread 
of  the  English  would  serve  his  purposes,  without 
their  accompanying  him,  he  requested  the  prince  to 
halt  his  army,  and  remain  with  it  in  the  neighbour^' 
hood  of  Valladolid,  whilst  he  himself  should  pro* 
oeed  into  the  south  of  Spain  to  recover  his  treasures ; 
and  thus  provide  for  the  pay  due  to  his  brave  allies. 
There  the  army  accordingly  waited,  till  weeks  and 
months  had  passed   on;  whilst  the  prince  fondly 
trusted  to  the  promises  of  Pedro,  till  he  saw  his 
troops  melting  away  from  disease ;  the  consequence 
of  an  unhealthy  season  and  of  their  own  intemper- 
ance.    He  then  felt  that  he  had  been  duped  ;  and, 
irritated  by  the  mortifying  discovery,  became  him- 
aalf  a  prey  to  a  lingering  sickness.     And  now  his 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  ally  he  had  chosen 
became  the  prince's  torment.     For  he  thought  that 
the  perfidious  Pedro  had  surely  poisoned  him.     Ill 
as  he  was,  however,  his  officers  at  length  urged  the 
necessity  of  returning  into  Aquitaine,  before  the 
number  of  combatants  in  his  army  was  still  farther 
diminished;  lest  it  should  prove  incapable  of  de- 
fending itself  against  the  vengeance  of  the  natives, 
whom  its  robberies  had  converted  into  bitter  foes. 
Still  the  prince  hesitated  to  confess  in  the  face  of 
Europe,  by  his  retreat,  that  he  had  been  thus  grossly 
imposed  upon  by  a  man,  in  whom  he  ought  never 
to  have  placed  confidence.    But,  whilst  he  hesitated, 
there  came  letters  from  the  princess  hia  vjife^  lo  \w- 
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form  him  that  the  same  Henry,  whom  his  arms 
driven  from  the  throne  of  Castile,  was  again  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  body  of  troops,  and  making  success- 
ful war  on  Edward's  French  territories.  At  hear- 
ing this,  the  prince  rallied  his  spirits,  and  would  have 
straightway  marched  the  poor  remains  of  his  gallant 
army  through  Navarre.  But  he  was  to  have.sdil 
farther  experience  of  the  folly  of  expecting  to  find 
any  thing,  except  shameless  selfishness,  in  a  breast 
where  wickedness  notoriously  reigned  supreme; 
Charles  the  Bad  refused  to  let  him  re-cross  Navarre; 
unless  he  would  be  content  with  a  permission,  which 
should  extend  to  no  others  besides  the  officers  of 
his  household.  And  the  prince  felt  himself  so  weak, 
that  he  was  feign  to  receive  this  rude  message  with 
thanks.     He  accordingly  left  his  army  to  make  its 

way  home  as  it  could ;  and  entered  Aqui* 
136?!    ^^i^^6  once  more ;  at  the  same  time  that  Henrjr 

quitted  its  frontiers,  to  rejoin  his  friends  in 
Castile. 

The  punishment  of  Pedro  was  not  long  delayed. 
The  ferocity  with  which  he  began  to  avenge  him- 
self, for  his  late  exile,  increased  the  number  of  his 
enemies ;  and  made  them  desperate^  There  was  no 
longer  an  English  army  at  hand,  to  keep  them  .in 
awe.  Of  the  adventurers  in  that  army,  many  re» 
joined  Henry ;  that  they  too  might  take  vengeance 
on  the  man,  by  whom  they  had  been  deluded  and 
injured.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  tyrant  next  made 
an  alliance  with  the  Moors,  enemies  to  the  Christian 

name;  he  was  betrayed ;  defeated;  pursued; 
1869.  '  ^^^^  prisoner ;  and  killed,  in  a  horrid  struggle^ 

by  the  dagger  of  his  ambitious  brother. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  train  of  calamities,  in  which 
his  confederacy  with  Pedro  was  made  to  involve  the 
prince,  proceeded  still.  When  preparing  for  the 
Spanish  expedition,  he  had  rashly  pledged  himself 
to  make  good  the  promises  of  Pedro.  Hence,  as 
the  different  portions  of  the  army  he  had  left  ar- 
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iyed  by  Tarious  routes  from  Spain,  they  pressed  on 
owards  Bourdeaux ;  to  require,  at  his  hands,  the 
lay  due  for  a  whole  compaign.  To  satisfy  these 
lemands  in  part,  the  prince  melted  his  plate,  that 
t  might  be  coined  into  money  ;  and  called  together 
k  parliament  from  the  subject  provinces  of  Gascony 
ind  Poitou,  that  a  hearth- tax  might  be  granted,  to 
aise  the  remainder.  But  as  their  wants  were  pres- 
ing;  he  also  thought  it  necessary  to  connive  at  their 
lillaging  the  neighbourhood  of  their  quarters.  And, 
rhen  that  excited  just  murmurs  against  his  govern- 
nent,  he  bade  the  chiefs  of  the  companies  lead  their 
Den  beyond  his  jurisdiction;  and  find,  in  France, 
uch  means  of  living  as  they  could.  They  took  him 
it  his  word;  and,  announcing  that  they  entered 
?rance  by  his  command,  they  were  quickly  joined 
>y  more  disbanded  soldiers.  And  thus  reinforced, 
ney  overran  the  province  of  Champagne,  with  all 
he  violence  and  cruelty  expected,  in  that  age,  from 
m  invading  army. 

By  each  of  these  measures,  the  prince  either  made 
new  enemies,  or  gave  old  and  concealed  ones  an  ex- 
cuse for  their  hostility.  The  Gascons  complained 
liat  their  country  was  oppressed,  and  not  protected. 
Fheir  lords,  who  had  been  irritated  by  his  imperious 
manners,  and  by  the  superiority  which  his  English 
Doortiers  assumed  over  them,  refused  their  assent  to 
the  proposed  hearth-tax ;  and  privately  applied  to 
Charles  V.  to  receive  their  appeals,  as  still  the  right- 
bl  sovereign  of  the  whole  of  France.  Whilst  that 
ifionarch's  acknowledged  subjects  were  eager  to  sup- 
port him  in  any  measures  he  might  take  to  punish 
the  Black  Prince,  for  sending  the  companies  to  de- 
solate their  country  anew. 

Having  observed  this  turn  in  the  public  feeling 
diioaghout  France ;  and  sent  orders  to  his  officers 
on  Uie  frontiers  of  Aquitaine,  to  protect  any  per- 
sons, or  places,  which  might  throw  off  the  English 
yoke,  the  French  King  sent  the  prince  a  summoxv^) 
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in  all  due  fonn,  requiring  him  to  appei 
1369/    ^^^®  ^^^  chamber  of  peers,  sitting  in  I 

and  answer  certain  complaints  made  a| 
him  by  the  barons,  prelates,  and  commonal 
Gascony.  This  open  avowal  of  his  determii 
to  resume  that  feudal  superiority  over  Ekli 
French  territories,  which  had  been  relinquish 
the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  came  upon  the  prio 
surprise.  But^  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  he 
back  his  head  with  an  indignant  air,  and  bac 
French  messengers  tell  their  king,  that ''  since 
his  command,  he  would  not  fail  to  visit  Paris. 
it  should  be  with  a  helmet  on ;  and  sixty  tho 
men  in  his  company."  This  haughty  threat, 
ever,  he  found  it  out  of  his  power  to  fulfil, 
the  revolt  of  one  town,  or  district,  after  an 
kept  his  English  troops  fully  occupied.  ^ 
the  continuance  of  the  disorder,  with  which  h 
been  stricken  in  Spain,  was  fast  rendering 
incapable  of  bearing  fatigue.  Had  these  cala 
been  sent  in  mercy,  by  Him,  who  chasteneth 
our  profit,  that  we  may  be  partakers  of  Hu 
nesSi  it  would  have  been  perceived  by  their  yi 
the  peaceable  frmt  of  righteousness  *.  But,  it 
of  being  humbled  or  softened  by  his  afilictio: 
prince's  temper  became  more  and  more  peevis 
irritable;  till  he  seemed  to  be  indulging  hi 
when  commanding,  or  witnessing,  deeds  of  cr 
His  last  action,  as  a  soldier,  was  the  recapti 
the  city  of  Limoges,  which  had  been  betray< 
its  bishop  to  the  Duke  of  Berry  f,  withoa 
privity  of  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitant 
stood  a  month's  siege ;  the  duke  having  intro< 
a  French  garrison,  strong  enough  both  to  d 
the  rampartSj  and  to  keep  the  terrified  citi» 
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f  Brother  to  Charles  Y.  King  of  France,  and  now  ter 
bis  genertd* 
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lorough  submission  to  its  three  commanders.  At 
sngthy  however,  a  part  of  the  wall,  having  heen 
ndermined,  fell  and  choked  up  the  ditch. 
The  English  then  stormed  the  place,  and  ^^^q 
ae  BlacK  Prince,  too  weak  to  mount  his 
Kxrse,  was  carried  over  the  ruins  of  the  wall,  on  a 
tier.  As  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  streets,  men, 
n)men,  and  children,  flung  themselves  on  their 
asees  before  him,  crying,  Mercy,  mercy,  gentle  lord. 
hit,  unhappily,  evil  passion  had  got  such  a  mastery 
iver  him,  that  he  suffered  the  sword  to  continue  its 
lork,  even  upon  the  tender  and  the  delicate  ;  whilst 
te  looked  on,  and  would  not  hear  their  cries. — Yet 
liey  were  heard  in  heaven. — And  the  poor  sinner 
Us  left  evidence,  by  his  conduct,  that  even  then, 
ttdhe  desired  to  honour  God,  as  he  himself  desired 
li  be  honoured  of  men,  his  rage  would  have  given 
imy  to  the  laws  of  God,  as  it  did  to  the  laws  of 
ihivalry.  For,  as  his  litter  moved  on,  he  came 
irhere  the  three  French  knights,  late  commanders 
td  the  enemy's  garrison,  were  combating  alone, 
irith  their  backs  to  a  wall,  against  the  onset  of  the 
English,  led  forward  by  his  brother  John  of  Gaunt 
litad  the  Earl  of  Cambridge.  At  this  sight  he  made 
Us  bearers  stop ;  and,  presently  caUing  the  knights 
In  his  side,  gave  them  their  lives.  The  Bishop,  too, 
Ma  churchman  of  rank,  was  spared  in  Uke  manner; 
though,  if  the  treason  must  be  fiercely  punished, 
be  was  the  author  of  that  treason.  But  still  the 
|rince  bade  the  massacre  of  the  citizens  go  on. 
And  it  ended  not,  till  his  soldiers  could  find  no  more 
today;  and  then,  having  robbed  what  houses  they 
imild,  they  set  the  town  on  fire. 

Such  dreadful,  and  altogether  unjust  cruelty, 
•ffords  another  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
tws  of  chivalry  made  the  laws  of  God  of  none  effect ; 
Vy  teaching  men  to  honour  the  brave  and  great,  but 
to  despise  the  lowly  and  the  poor.  Faith,  only, 
<^uld  have  brought  the  prince  to  obey  the  eoixv- 
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mandy  Honour  aU  men  *;  by  making  him  feel,  and  not 
merely  acknowledge  in  words,    that  he  and  the 
meanest  in  that  crowd,  on  which  he  trampled,  hid 
souls  alike ;  which  will  be  still  living,  when  the 
pomp  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  ban 
passed  away :  and  will  appear  together  before  hk 
who  is  no  respecter  of  persons  f.  On  the  other.hanlj 
the  wish  to  be  praised  by  the  thoughtless  and 
proud,  was  enough  to  make  the  prince  obey  the 
of  chivalry.     It  bade  him  spare  the  four,  who  wi 
of  knightly  rank;  but  it  gave  him  permission, 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  unwarlike,  or  v 
thousands.     And  he  obeyed  its  commands,  and 
the  praise  he  coveted. 

In  the  mean  while  the  French  court  of  peers 
adjudged  all  the  domains  of  the  Plantagenets  Vj^ 
France  to  be  forfeited,  by  the  prince's  neglect 
appear  before  them,  as  summoned,  on  the  suit 
the  Gascon  barons.     And,  with  a  very  singular  dir 
regard  to  the  fact,  they  had  declared  that  the  tretQ 
of  Bretigny  gave  Charles  Y.  a  right  to  sanction,  and 
act  upon  this  judgment. 

Edward  III.  had  also  consulted  his  parliament! 
respecting  the  renewal  of  the  war;  had  been  re- 
commended by  it,  to  resume  the  title  of  king  of 
France  ;  and  had  obtained  a  vote,  imposing  a  heavj 
duty  on  wool  and  various  other  articles,  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  set  on  foot  a  powerful  armi- 
ment.  But  though  his  subjects  were  foolishly  readj 
to  encourage  his  a;mbition,  and  willing  to  give  bin 
their  hearty  support ;  though  his  troops  were  as  brav* 
as  ever,  whilst  those  of  the  French  were  discouragedl 
by  the  remembrance  of  their  former  defeats ;  bA 
the  English  lost  ground  in  France  by  each 
Jajj  campaign.     The    Black  Prince    had  quitted 

'  *  Bourdeaux  to  lead  a  languishing  existence  Id 
England ;  and  John  of  Gaunt,  who  succeeded  biff 
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his  gOYernmentSy  split  on  nearly  the  same  rock  as 
;  taking  to  wife  Constantia,  an  orphan  daughter 
Pedro  the  Cruel.  By  a  former  marriage  with 
i  heiress  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  John  of 
lunt  had  got  possession  of  the  vast  estates  once 
bnging  to  its  earls ;  and  had  been  made  duke  of 
ncaster,  on  this,  account,  by  the  king  his  father. 
It  he  now  chose  to  add  to  this  title,  that  of 
ig  of  Castile  and  Leon;  assuming  that  those 
igdoms  had  become  his  inheritance,  as  the  hus- 
id  of  Constantia.  His  vanity  in  this  was  alto- 
lier  absurd ;  inasmuch  as  Pedro  had  left  sons 
1  living,  though  in  prison.  But  the  claim  was 
insult  to  Henry,  now  the  acknowledged  sovereign 
Castile ;  who  became,  in  consequence,  the  hearty 
r  of  Charles  V. ;  and  sent  out  a  fleet  to  watch  the 
ist  of  Aquitaine.  The  Spanish  ships  were  then, 
afterwards,  larger  than  those  built  in  our 
is ;  and  meeting  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  Jo^®  23, 
Rochelle,  they  took  or  sunk  every  vessel  ' 

in  English  fleet,  bound  to  Bourdeaux  under  his 
amand,  and  laden  with  troops,  arms,  and  trea- 
e.  The  destruction  of  these  supplies  gave  such 
>low  to  the  English  party  in  France,  that  the 
>les  of  Poitou  promised  to  surrender  their  for- 
38es,  and  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Charies  V. ; 
.ess  king  Edward  should  send  them  other  rein- 
cements  before  Michaelmas.  A  herald  was  sent 
England,  to  give  due  notice  of  this  convention. 
d  Edward  resolved  to  reach  Poitou,  within  the 
pointed  time,  at  the  head  of  such  an  army  as 
luld  make  the  generals  of  Charles  flee  before  him. 
r  this  purpose  he  got  together  a  fleet  of  400  sail, 
efly  impressed  merchantmen ;  and  embarked  on 
ird  of  it  at  Southampton,  with  his  sons  and  chief 
bility.  But  adverse  winds  bafiled  all  their  at- 
apts  to  round  the  coast*  of  Brittany,  till  Michael- 
i8-day  was  past ;  when  the  Idng  bade  their  pilots 
jer  back  into  port;  exclaiming,  "  TViete  xveseit 
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was  a  king  of  France  who  so  seldom  put  on 
armour^  and  yet  there  never  was  one  who  put  me 
to  such  difficulty." 

This  remark,  and  the  return  of  the  wind  to  the 
long  desired  quarter,  as  soon  as  it  became  too  latei 
should  have  led  the  king  to  reflect,  that  his  present 
reverses  were  not  the  work  of  man. 

The  preparations  thus  brought  to  nothing  are 
said  by  Walsingham,  a  nearly  cotemporary  chnn 
nicler,  to  have  cost  king  Edward  above  two  mi 
lions  of  pounds  sterling.  Considering  the  difficui 
of  raising  any  large  sums  in  those  days,  this  e 
mate  is  too  high  to  be  credible ;  but  the  expe 
had  been  such  as  to  occasion  unusual  murm 
when  the  king  applied  to  his  people  for  still  fartheo 
aid.  The  parliament  plainly  told  the  king,  th 
there  had  been  much  mismanagement.  And,  for  i 
while,  they  attributed  this  to  his  employing  clergyn 
men  as  his  chief  ministers  of  state ;  which  they,^^ 
therefore,  requested  he  would  do  no  longer.  Aiid»  i  • 
in  compliance  with  this  request,  he  took  the  chan- 
cellorship from  William  of  Wykeham,  bishop  06*. 
Winchester  ;  and  the  office  of  treasurer  from .  the-  ^ 
bishop  of  Exeter.  " 

In  the  following  year  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
J"Jy»  crossed  over  to  Calais,  with  the  flower  of  the 
^  English  nobility  in  his  train,  and  an  array  con- 
taining 3000  mounted  men-at-arms,  and  10,OOft' 
archers ;  choosing  rather  to  force  his  way  througb 
France,  than  risk  another  failure  at  sea.  He  found, 
however,  that  every  town  on  his  road  was  too  well- 
garrisoned  to  be  entered,  without  the  delay  of  » 
siege.  And  when  the  English  passed  on,  these, 
garrisons  pressed  upon  their  rear ;  though,  by  thc' 
prudent  command  ot  king  Charles,  they  allowed  the: 
duke  no  opportunity  of  bringing  them  to  an  engage^ 
ment.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  halted  in  the 
villages,  food  sufficient  for  the  army  could  not  be 
found ;  and  if  a  weak  de\.ae\vm«u\.  ^^'Sk  ^ent  out  to- 
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!<dlect  provisions  it  was  cut  off.  The  EngKsh  were 
kcoessitatedr  therefore,  to  keep  moving  on,  without 
lowing  either  their  horses,  or  themselves  sufficient 
Bit.  When  they  reached  the  districts  lately  ravaged 
vjihe  companies,  the  difficulty  of  finding  sustenance 
■creased — the  horses  perished  from  fatigue — and 
jentlemen  of  rank  were  first  reduced  to  struggle 
•  a<*foot,  casting  off  their  heavy  armour ;  and  were 
ilKt  seen. begging  the  breads  which  they  had  nei- 
her  means  of  procuring,  nor  money  to  buy.  So 
ist  by  the  time  the  duke  got  to  Bourdeaux,  he 

Cred  its  gates  with  but  a  few  weary  followers ; 
»d  of  being  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army.  The 
kglish  government  was  so  much  dispirited  by  the 
Met  ruin  of  this  promising  expedition,  that  the 
bench  king  was  allowed  to  take  possession,  with 
lit  little  resistance,  of  all  that  Edward  had  once 
kU,  or  conquered ;  except  the  towns  of  Bourdeaux^ 
iayonne,  and  Calais,  with  the  unimportant  districts 
Mtrouled  by  their  garrisons. 

Whilst  the  ancient  inheritance  of  the  Plantage- 
Kts,  in  France,  was  thus  diminished  at  the  close 
if  tliis  warlike  reign,  notwithstanding  the  boasted 
Qetories  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers ;  the  authority  of 
Edward  was  entirely  disowned  in  great  part  of  Ire- 
bd;  and  too  weak  to  preserve  either  order,  or 
Mice,  in  those  districts  where  it  was  acknowledged* 
y  a  while,  indeed,  his  son  Lionel,  duke  of  Cla* 
Biice^  whose  first  wife  was  heiress  to  De  Burgh, 
W  of  Ulster,  and  whom  the  king,  therefore,  made 
>fcmor  of  Ireland,  brought  the  Anglo-Irish  nobles 
'  abstain  from  living  like  men  whose  hands  were 
(ftinst  every  one.  But  the  laws  passed  in  a  par- 
iment  held,  during  his  government,  at  Kilkenny, 
ough  they  forbade  these  nobles  to  make  war  on 
le  original  Irish  without  the  king's  leave,  still  treat 
ke  latter  as  savages ;  whom  this  parliament  took 
ir  granted,  none  would  attempt  to  win  over  to 
vilized  habits,  and  none  could  associate  mlVv>  \>\sX 
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they  must  be  brutalized  by  the  connection.    The»j 
laws,  therefore,  made  it  high  treason  for  any  one i' 
English  race  to  intermarry  with  the  Irish  natives; 
declared  his  lands  and  tenements  forfeited,  if 
should  use  the  Irish  language  or  dress ; — ^forl 
the  Anglo-Irish  lord  to  allow  the  neighbouring 
tives  the  use  of  his  pastures,  for  their  cattle  ;- 
enjoined  the  bishops,  not  to  present  any  natives  1 
benefices;   the  abbots,  not  to  receive  them 
their  monasteries. 

When  such  was  the  system  of  conduct  towi 
the  occupants  of  one  half  of  Ireland,  which 
king's  representatives    in  the  other  half  found i 
necessary  to  enforce,  or  assent  to,  we  cannot 
der  that  one  English  gentleman,  Sir  Richard  P( 
bridge,  refused  to  go  out  to  Ireland,  at  the' 
bidding,  as  governor;  and  defended  his  refusal, t 
the  plea,  that  his  sovereign  had  no  right  to  b^ 
him  from  England,  unless  he  could  be  proved 
of  a  felony.     Nor  that  the  next  person  applied 
Sir  William  Windsor,  also  declined  the  same 
densome  office,  till  he  was  promised  S8,000/.  a  yc 
for  the  charges  of  his  government;  being  "  ' 
more  than  the  whole  of  the  revenue  raised  in  Irel 
for  the  crown. 

It  was,  doubtless,  most  painful  for  Edward  IIL 

live  to  see  those  conquests  lost,  for  which  he 

gone  through  so  much  labour,  anxiety,  danger, 

guilt.     But  he  had  coveted  conquest,  only  to 

honoured  of  men ;  and  he  was,  now,  farther  dooi 

to  learn  that  he  was  pitied,  or  despised  by  his  si 

jects ;  instead  of  receiving  proofs  of  that  popi 

admiration,  which  had  been  dearer  to  him  than 

welfare  of  his  immortal  souL    In  his 

'  *    fifth  year,  an  age  at  which  many  of 

who  reach  it,  enjoy  the  advantages  of  experienrt^ 

with  their  powers  of  judgment  still  undiminished^ 

the  commons  addressed  him  as  a  person  no  longer 

£t  to  be  trusted  with.  tVve  decmoivi^l  ^N^xitke  *'  smukc 
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tters  of  state."  Wherefore  they  requested^  that 
such  business  might  be  transacted  without  the 
ice  of  four,  nor  any  thing  important  without  the 
ice  and  assent  of  at  least  six,  out  of  a  committee 
twelve  prelates  and  other  lords ;  who  were  to 
ie  continually  with  the  king.  As  one  reason  for 
I  interference,  they  asserted  that  his  affairs  were 
nismanaged,  as  to  drive  some  of  his  creditors  to 

their  just  claims  upon  his  treasury  for  less  than 
pence  in  the  pound  ;  and  they  charged  the  lord 
imer,  his  chamberlain,  and  certain  merchants, 
ectors  of  the  revenue,  with  the  guilt  of  this  mis* 
lagement.  For  which  that  lord,  and  the  other 
nders,  were  forbidden  to  approach  the  court 
m ;  and  their  goods  and  chattels  declared  to  be 
eited. 

Tor  did  the  same  parliament  hesitate  to  expose 
ir  sovereign's  unhappiness,  in  having  given  him- 
'  up  in  his  old  age,  to  a  sinful  attachment  for  an 
roman,  named  Alice  Peeves  ;  who  had  formerly 
>nged  to  the  household  of  his  queen.  It  is  said 
mch  as  her,  that  they  are  loud  and  stubborn  * ; 

that  he  who  keepeth  not  far  from  them  shall 
I,  he  has  given  his  honour  unto  others^  and  his 
rs  unto  the  cruel  f;  and  the  king  found  this  warn- 
'bnt  too  true.  The  woman  had  the  boldness  to 
sr  courts  of  justice,  and  require  the  judges,  in  his 
18,  to  decide  causes  in  favour  of  those  who  had 
m  her  bribes  to  act  thus.  By  permitting  such 
ations  of  decency,  the  king  forfeited  his  people's 
lect ;  whilst  the  parliament  which  rebuked  nimj 

insisted  on  her  removal  from  about  his  person, 

remembered  long  after,  under  the  honourable 
16  of  the  Good  Parliament. 
}he  effects  of  this  parliamentary  interference 
1  the  royal  authority,  lasted,  however,  but  a  few 

•  Prov.vii.ll.  tIbid.Y.9. 
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months.     In  this  interval  the  Black  Frinoe 
1376 '   ^^^   died,    leaving  numerous  bequests  to 

churches  and  abbeys ;  and  the  golden  tables 
Don  Pedro's  gift,  to  the  monastery  of  Aabridgb 
For  though  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  was  sp 
ing  around,  the  blessing  of  receiving  it  had 
been  bestowed  upon  him.  He  had  been  left 
perish  in  that  miserable  delusion,  encouraged 
the  Romish  priests,  which  made  him  imagine 
God  of  perfect  holiness  might  be  bribed,  to  let 
unsanctified  heart  dwell  in  His  presence,  by 
same  gift  which  had  helped  to  win  himself  over 
cordial  alliance  with  the  Cruel,  But,  alas, 
answer  to  so  offensive  an  imagination  was  al 
written.  Thou  tkoughtest,  that  I  W€LS  aU( 
such  an  one  as  thyself;  but  I  will  reprove  thee* 
him  that  disposeth  his  way  aright^  tcill  I  show 
salvation  of  God  *. 

The  prince  was  succeeded  in  his  titles,  and 
heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  by  his  son  Richard; 
he  being  yet  a  boy,  could  be  no  counsellor  to 
old  king ;  who  therefore  naturally  paid  inc 
attention  to  the  advice  of  his  eldest  surviving 
John  of  Gaunt.    And  this  duke  was  of  such  an 
bitious  turn,  that  he  felt  no  horror  at  encou 
his  aged  father  in  sin,  for  the  purpose  of  acqui 
a  more  complete  ascendancy  over  him.     Hence 
influence  was  marked  by  the  recall  of  Alice  F 
and  by  the  imprisonment  of  Sir  Edward  D 
speaker  of  the  late  house  of  Commons,  for  the 
kc  notice  he  had  taken  of  her  misconduct. 

It  was  whilst  the' duke  of  Lancaster  govi 
England,  by  orders  issued  in  his  father's  name, 
transaction  occurred  which  must  not  pass  unnoi 
The  city  of  Florence,  though  but  too  guilty  of 
ing  its  aid  to  the  support  of  the  papal  power, 

*  Psalm  I.  31.  23. 
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>ther  respects,  the  noblest  city  at  that  time  in 
world.    For  its  citizens  had  not  only  made  great 
rifices  on  various  occasions  to  preserve  their  own 
edom ;  but  they  did  what  no  other  people  in  the 
fid,  except  the  English  in  later  times,  have  ever 
oe.    They  repeatedly  taxed  themselves,  to  afford 
I  inhabitants  of  other  cities  the  means  of  defend- 
l  their  freedom  also  from  powerful  oppressors. 
It  a  plague  followed  by  a  famine,  having  weakened 
•  population  of  Florence,   and  produced  much 
bery,  the  papal  legate  thought,  that,  by  secretly 
>gaffing  one  of  the  companies  of  robbers  to  increase 
I  miseries,  the  poorer  citizens  might  be  tempted  to 
ythe  blame  of  their  calamities  on  the  chief  men  of 
>eir  city ;  and  migbt  become  so  discontented,  as  to 
»ite  him  to  take  possession  of  Florence  for  his 
iBter  the  pope.     But  his  treachery  was  detected  ; 
id  the  Florentines,  alarmed  and  indignant  at  the 
i>t,  resolved  to  give  this  legate  employment  enough, 
'  bviting  the  oppressed  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
der  his  government,  in  the  papal  states,  to  declare 
^selves  independent ;  which  the  greater  number 
mediately  did.     This  again  so  irritated  the  pope^ 
^gory  XI.  that  he  summoned  the  Florentines  to 
^r  before  him  and  his  cardinals,  and  justify 
Sr  conduct  if  they  could.     Nor  would  the  super- 
Son  of  the  Florentines  allow  them  to  neglect  this 
Ittnons.     They,  therefore  sent  I>onato  Barbadori 
Avignon,  to  plead  the  cause  of  their  city.     This 
did  both  firmly  and  respectfully ;  declaring,  in 
I  public  audience,  that  nothing  could  have  in- 
Qed  the  Florentines  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
tuch  of  Rome,  but  the  defence  of  their  liberty — 
thich,"  said  he,  "  we  have  enjoyed  for  near  400 
m ;   and  have  made  it  so  much  a  part  of  our 
tare,  that  it  is  as  dear  to  us  as  our  own  hearts ; 
d  there  is  not  one  of  us,  who  would  not  readily 
orifice  his  life  to  preserve  it."    The  pope,  Yvovj- 
er»  after  bearing  what  be  had  to  say,  de(AaTed\&& 
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sentence  to  be, — that  the  city  of  Florence  was  firan 
that  moment  under  an  interdict — and  its  rulers  e> 
communicated. — ^And  that  he  farther  thereby  autho 
rised,  and  called  upon,  all  persons  to  seize  for  thd 
own  use  the  property  belonging  to  any  FlorenliiMi 
wherever  sojourning ;  and  to  seize  and  sell  the  8ii| 
Florentines  themselves  as  slaves.  When 
heard  this  sentence^  pronounced,  he  turned  toi 
figure  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  which  was 
on  high  in  the  midst  of  the  room ;  and  exclaii 
"  to  Thee  I  make  my  appeal,  Almighty  Father  of i 
mankind.  To  Thee,  who  art  a  just  judge; 
whom  none  can  deceive.  I  call  on  Thee  to  wil 
the  iniquity  of  this  decision.  In  the  last  day, 
wilt  utter  a  more  just  judgment." 

To  our  ears  the  pope's  sentence  sounds  ne&rlfl 
foolish  as  it  was  unjust.     For  it  should  seem  as 
probable,  that  any  independent  sovereigns  w( 
sanction  the  pope  in  assuming  authority  to  dis] 
of  the  persons  and  property  of  laymen,  not  his 
jects;  as  it  was  iniquitous,  to  condemn  peac< 
merchants,  dwelling  far  from  home,  to  such  a  di 
ful  punishment,  for  any  offence  committed  by 
fellow-citizens,  in  their  absence.     But  Gregory 
was  aware,  that  he  had  thus  thrown  out  a  bait,  wl 
the  known  wealth  of  the  Florentine  merchants  *  w< 
make  but  too  tempting.    And  accordingly  when 
pope  had  sent  his  decree  to  England,  with  a  reqf 
that  the  king  would  strictly  enforce  it  against  all 
Florentines  in  his  dominions,  such  of  them  as 
pened  to  be  then  dwelling  in  London,  actually 
it  their  own  petition  also,  that  Edward  would  t4| 

Possession  of  themselves  and  their  goods  as  his  oiN 
["his  the^^  did  from  the  fear  of  being  worse  treiW 
by  the  mob,  whom  the  same  decree  equally  audll 
rised  to  rob  and  injure  them ;  or,  as  a  monkU 
historian  has  not  scrupled  to  say,  thinking  it  a  kfl 
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il  to  become  the  king's  slaves,  than  to  be  given  up 
the  pope. 

They  were,  in  consequence,  all  shut  up  in  the 
wer ;  till  the  king's  officers  could  secure,  and  take 
r  account  of  their  property.  After  which  they 
Bie  discharged,  and  their  goods  replaced  under 
nrcare^  though  not  restored  into  their  possession ; 
e  king  notifying  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  by  a 
iter  under  his  seal,  that  these  Florentines  were  to 
iiieonsidered  in  future,  as  under  his  especial  pro- 
Btibn;  inasmuch  as  they  were  now  *'  his  own  real 
iitres,  without  any  reservation  or  fiction ;  and  their 
pperty  also  his  own,  to  be  by  them  employed  in 
Hue  for  his  benefit."  And  orders  were  sent  by 
H  at  the  same  time,  to  all  sherifis  and  mayors,  and 
tiie  governor  of  Calais,  requiring  them  to  proceed 
er  the  same  manner,  with  any  Florentines  found 
thin  their  jurisdiction. 

How  much  the  Enghsh  government  gained  by 
U  consenting  to  the  pope's  iniquity,  is  not  known. 
was,  at  any  rate,  insufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of 
S  crown.  The  king  was,  therefore,  again  obliged 
request  farther  aid  from  his  parliament,  towards 
ibfying  the  debts  still  due  on  account  of  the  late 
iBstrous  campaigns ;  and  to  enable  him  to  provide 
r  the  protection  of  the  English  coast,  threatened 
th  an  invasion  from  France.  This  last  stated 
oond  was  a  most  humiliating  condemnation  of 
I  own  folly,  in  aspiring  to  be  the  conqueror  of 
mce.  But  it  was  felt  by  parliament,  that  there 
m  a  real  necessity  for  raising  a  considerable  sum ; 
d  they  agreed  to  do  it  by  a  very  unusual  mode ; 
mely  by  the  levy  of  half-a-crown,  on  every  monk, 
}n,  and  beneficed  priest ;  and  of  ten-pence  on  every 
her  description  of  person,  male  or  female,  above 
urteen  years  of  age,  excepting  only  public  beg- 
as,  and  the  four  orders  of  friars,  as  coming  under 
lat  description. 
With  these  last  acts,  in  which  his  name  occwx^^ 

VOL,  11,  o 
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however,  king  Edward  bad  little  to  do»  His  heilA 
was  now  rapidly  declining.  And  as  it  has  been  ttCi 
that  his  neglect  of  the  warning  voice  of  Sciqitoii; 
had  been  followed  by  its  fulfilment,  in  his  meetii^j 
with  rebukes  where  he  used  to  find  honour ;  so 
be  doomed  to  exemplify  the  other  part  of  that 
warning,  by  trusting  his  last  houx&to  thecrueL 
the  crafty  Alice  Peeres,  would  allow  none  t9 
to  him  of  his  sins.  But  flattered  him  whh 
ranees  that  he  would  recover ;  till  perceiving 
his  voice  began  to  fail,  and  his  eyes  to  be( 
glazed,  and  the  chill  of  death  to  spread  over! 
limbs,  she  pulled  the  valuable  rings  ofi*  his  ~ 
and  left  him  to  servants^  whom  her  unfeeling 
ample  tempted  to  plunder  the  chambeur  in  his 
A  priest  found  him  speechless,  but  still  sei 
spoke  to  him  of  praying  to  God  for 

1377/    ^"^  "^^'^  ^^^  '^  ^^^  *  crucifix,  which 
king  kissed,  with  many  tears,  and  then 
pired. 

Thus  ended  a  reign  that  had  lasted  half  a 
tury.  Its  beginning  had  been  favorable  to  the  I 
crease  of  the  population  and  domestic  wealth  of  (' 
country ;  and  its  close  not  much  otherwise.  For  A 
campaigns  since  the  peace  of  Bretigny,  though  iflfi 
rious  to  the  glory  of  Edward  in  the  opinion  ofi 
world,  had  not  carried  so  many  of  his  subjects 
of  the  kingdom,  as  the  more  popular  season  of 
victories.  Nor  had  the  heavy  sums  which  they 
the  king  been  spent  in  hiring  foreign  allies,  a» 
his  earlier  wars ;  but  in  purchases  which  promc 
commerce.  There  had,  however,  been  anol 
plague  since  that  peace;  and  two  more  of 
femines  which  followed  every  bad  harvest,  so 
as  there  were  no  corn  factors  to  buy  up  the  prodi 
of  an  abundant  year.  But  for  these  drawbacksi 
facility  of  obtaining  a  maintenance  for  a  family  Am 
the  great  plague,  would  have  enabled  the  people  !• 
recover  their  nuiubeia  mVJaiw  Xwe-wt^  years,  fio« 
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it  desolating  calamity.  As  it  was,  the  population 
England  amounted  at  tlie  time  of  the  king's  death 
8,800,000 ;  which  is  not  more  than  the  number  of 
iQril>itants  in  the  counties  of  York  and  Lancaster 
me,  at  the  present  day. 

it  cannot  be  wondered  that  the  foreign  commerce 
England  had  fallen  very  low,  since  the  loss  of  so 
ftiy  French  ports,  and  the  quarrel  with  Spain. 
ft  when  we  find  Sir  Edward  Delamere  stating,  as 
Baker  of  the  next-called  parliament,  that  *'  formerly 
b  town  had  more  good  ships,  than  the  whole  na« 
b  possessed  at  the  end  of  king  Edward's  reign  ;'* 
^'inust  allow  for  the  prejudices  of  a  man,  whom 
H  monarch  had  ill-treated.  On  the  other  hand, 
t  large  sums  of  money  brought  from  abroad  for 
e  payment  of  ransoms^  during  the  victorious  period 
toe  late  king's  career,  had  rather  made  a  few  per- 
ns wealthy,  than  compensated  for  the  weight  of 
B  taxes,  and  other  burdens  imposed  on  the  rarmer 
i:  tradesman.  And  this  sudden  influx  of  wealth, 
ling  into  the  possession  of  vain-glorious  men,  had 
anted  and  enabled  them  to  spend  so  much  in 
my  dresses,  and  ostentatious  hospitality,  that 
ktasmen  became  alarmed  at  the  rapid  growth  of 
innry,  as  it  spread  by  imitation,  from  rank  to  rank ; 
d  made  inefiectual  endeavours  to  check  it  by  par- 
Ittentary  enactments.  For  this  purpose  laws  were 
hsed,  forbidding  lords  and  gentlemen  to  give  their 
nrants  more  than  one  meal  of  flesh  or  fish,  in  the 
\f}  and  describing  what  sort  of  apparel,  and  what 
Daments  each  class  might  or  might  not  wear,  from 
l*labourer  to  the  esquire  with  500/.  a-year.  As 
it' none  should  use  any  fur,  who  had  a  less  annual 
Mime  than  250L  Nor  any  gold  or  silver  ornaments 
^'tbeir  knives,  girdles,  bracelets,  or  rings ;  unless 
Wf  could  spend  251.  a-year  *.     These  laws,  how- 

^  It  amst  be  remembered,  that  all  prices  and  expenses  m«x\^ 
Vfldsinoe  the  begiDDiog  of  Edward  the  Third's  'FrencVk^wct^ 
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ever,  met  with  little  regard;  and  our  ancestors^ 
having  resolved  to  be  splendid  before  they  had  ao*^ 
qiiired  any  taste  for  elegance  of  attire,  fell  into  dtf 
most  uncouth  and  fantastic  fashions.     Both  wstf 
wore  party-coloured  dresses ;  so  made  diat  the  Ofl| 
half  should  be  of  one  colour,  and  the  other  in  a 
contrast  with  it.    The  shoes  of  the  gentlemen  ta] 
cd  out  into  long  points,  fastened  upwards  to 
knee,  with  gold  or  silver  chains.     The  hose  on 
leg  would  be  scarlet,  and  on  the  other  black/ 
under  their  beard  was  buttoned  a  silk  hood» 
broidercd  with  figures  of  animals,  or  dancing 
Whilst  the  ladies  wore  daggers  fastened  to 
stomachers,   and   sugar-loaf   shaped  head-d 
three  feet  high,  with  ribbands  reaching  from  the 
to  the  ground. 

On  the  other  hand  the  king  himself  was  led, 
liis  thirst  for  glory,  to  spend  much  of  his  share 
the  spoils  of  France  in  erecting  sumptuous  edifi' 
which  might  attract  the  admiration .  of  sue 
ages ;  and  was  imitated  in  this  by  several  of 
great  nobility  and  prelates.  William  of  Wyke 
the  miuiificeiit  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  at 
the  kirig's  minister  and  architect ;  and  planned 
him  such  additions  and  improvements,  as 
Windsor  Castle  into  a  stately  residence,  instead 
being  a  mere  fortress.  Corresponding  additioM 
were  made  by  the  Percies  to  their  castle  atAIl^ 
wick ;  to  Warwick  Castle,  by  the  BeauchamnH 
and  to  K.enilworth,  by  John  of  Gaunt,  who  W 
built  the  noble  gateway  of  Lancaster  Castle,  ft 
was  in  the  early  i)art  of  this  century,  that  thW 
grew  up  that  peculiar  style  of  architecture,  whkj 
has  of  late  l)C'en  called  ^wr^  Gothic.  This  style  if 
distin<^uishable  by  windows  and  arches,  o£a  breadii 
equal  to  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  side  pilta* 

iiaro  been  expressed  in  modern  money,  containing- tbe 
weiglii  of  silver. 
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the  key-stone ;  by  clustered  columns,  having  each 
lar  of  the  cluster  nearly  of  the  same  size  ;  by  the 
itinuance  of  some  pillars  of  the  cluster  up  to  the 
>f,  where  tbey  branch  out,  and  cross  each  other  ; 
1  by  the  elegant,  but  not  over-loaded  tracery  of 
5  windows.  The  best  specimens  of  the  pure 
tthic,  m  England,  are  the  nave  and  choir  of  York 
1  £xeter  cathedrals ;  the  naves  of  Bristol  and 
inchester ;  Merton  College  and  New  College  in 
cford,  the  latter  of  which  was  founded  by  William 
Wykeham ;  and  the  beautiful  parochial  churches 
Thaxted,  Safiron  Walden,  Louth,  Cirencester, 
i  Michael  in  Coventry,  Truro,  Witney,  and  Strat- 
hd-upon-Avon* 

He  who  should  judge  by  the  eye  would  be  dis- 
aed  to  thinks  that  these  stately  buildings  give  this 
tiFe  period  its  best  right  to  be  remembered  ;  inas- 
idi  as  they  still  continue  to  ornament  the  face  of 
r  country,  whilst  nothing  remains  of  all  Edward's 
bouests.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vain-glorious 
ml  upon  the  victories  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers, 
d  the  brilliant  valour  of  the  Black  Prince  ;  and 
Bsider  the  reputation  for  bravery,  which  hence- 
Fward  attached  itself  to  the  English  name,  as  the 
Ml  important  consequence  of  this  warlike  reign. 
it  the  national  resistance  to  the  pope's  authority 
er  the  woridly  possessions  of  the  church,  though 
ftbably  regarded  by  king  Edward  as  nearly  inef- 
Steal,  was  in  reality  of  superior  importance  to 
ery  other  political  measure  of  his  reign ;  from  the 
are  it  had  in  rousing  WiclifFe  to  oppose  the  pa- 
cy,  and  in  preparing  others  to  give  the  truth  a 
pimrable  ear* 

Yet  the  king's  ambition,  and  his  wars,  were  far 
U  being  useless.  Their  exceeding  guilt  was  his, 
d  the  nation's  ;  and  his  disappointment,  and  the 
iorease  of  national  prosperity,  which  were  their 
ott  conspicuous  effects,  were  part  of  the  puta^Vv- 
ent :  which  that  guilt  deserved.    But  vrViVkt  I^Al* 

o  3 
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ward's  thirst  for  conquest,  and  his  campaignSi  whe^ 
ther  successful  or  unsuccessful,  served  the  purpoci 
of  divine  justice,  though  the  king  thought  aot  of  it$ 
by  afflicting  those  whom  God  would  that  he  shonU 
chastise.  They  also  served  the  purposes  of  diviai 
mercy,  by 'materially  promoting  the  formstioii  of 
that  free  and  happy  constitution,  which  it  was  4l 
gracious  intention  of  God  to  bestow  upon  the 
try,  where  He  would  that  ail  men  should  have 
berty  to  search  the  Scriptures. 

If  king  Edward,  instead  of  engaging  in  foi 
wars,  had  ruled  England  in  peace,  it  caimot 
doubted  but  that  he  would  have  employed  his 
nent  abilities,  and  popular  manners,  in  devising 
carrying  measures  for  the  increase  of  his  own 
as  a  king.  But  being  left  to  follow  the  sugge 
of  his  own  ambitious  heart,  his  abiUties  wees 
rected  to  devising  how  his  subjects  might  be  bn 
to  co-operate,  most  unreservedly,  with  his  efforts 
obtain  the  crown  of  France.  He  had  the  sa 
to  see,  that  their  cordial  assistance  would  be 
thoroughly  secured  by  his  appearing  to  take 
him  the  toils  of  war  at  their  desire,  rather  than 
be  pursuing  the  ends  of  his  own  covet 
Hence  he  affected  to  be  continually  asking  the  ad 
of  the  Commons.  For  he  reasonably  trusted, 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  would  tempt  his  nobles  to 
the  same  sin,  for  the  like  reward,  as  himself.  H 
by  his  encouragement,  the  Commons  were  led 
give  their  advice  about  every  kind  of  poUtical  measoM 
And  this  fell  in  very  happily  with  the  usual  methol 
of  making  laws  in  those  days  ;  which  was  not,if 
now,  by  acts  agreed  upon  in  parliament,  and  assflfl* 
ed  to  by  the  king,  in  general  the  Commons  vrP" 
sented  requests,  to  which  the  Lords  assenting,  tw 
joint  petition  was  laid  before  the  king,  who  retunai 
such  answers  as  he  thought  fit.  And  these  ^ 
swers,  when  agreeable  to,  or  even  when  somewW 
at  variance  with  t\ie  de^Vc^  ol  i2a^  '^^^>3tfSG£x^ : 
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iwn  up,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  in  the  form  of 
rs ;  and  so  entered  on  the  statute  roll ;  and  then 
tified  to  the  sheriffs  of  counties,  as  henceforward 
rt  -of  the  law  of  the  land. 

Thus^  in  the  SSth  year  of  his  reign,  we  find  the 
imxDons  petitioning  ^*  That  present  pay  might  be 
ide  of  all  purveyances,  being  under  50s.,  and  of 
eater  within  a  quarter  of  a  year  *."  Their  object 
\B  to  procure  relief  from  some  of  the  evils  attend* 
;  the  allowed  claim  of  the  king's  purveyors  to  seize 
try  thing  wanted  for  his  use,  on  a  promise  of  pay<- 
g  for  it.  And  the  king's  answer  was,  '^  It  is  good 
'make  payment,  as  requested  in  the  first  article ; 
id  to  redress  the  second."  In  the  statute  roll  for 
tt  year,  c  xii.,  there  accordingly  stood  a  law  con* 
mably  to  this  answer.  Another  petition  made 
Icthe  Commons,  at  the  same  time,  was,  *'  That  it 
Uit  be  ordered^  whether  the  tenants  of  such  as 
Md  by  barony,  and  are  summoned  to  parliament^ 
uH  contribute  to  the  payment  of  knights'  fees, 
ming  to  parliament.^'  To  which  the  king  an* 
ffted,  *^  As  heretofore ;  so  the  same  shall  be." 
t,  in  other  words,  he  would  not  consent  to  the 
tldng  of  any  new  law  on  the  subject;  though  jus- 
9e  required  that  the  prevailing  custom  should  be 
nected.    For  it  obliged  such  slaves  as  were  oc- 

E'ers  of  land,  to  contribute  equally  with  the  free- 
lers,  towards  the  support  of  the  representatives 

*  the  latter,  during  their  attendance  in  parlia- 

ontf* 

*  The  reader  is  to  observe,  that  the  redaction  of  all  money 
ntioned  to  modern  currency  of  the  same  weight,  is  to  be 
ikntood  as  continued,  till  further  remarked  upon. 

f  la  the  last  year  of  this  reign,  Giles  Daubeny  and  Fulkes 
Fembridge,  lords  of  the  manor  of  Kempston,  Bedfordshire, 
ibned  for  themselves  and  their  tenants,  some  peculiar  ex- 
iiition  fVom  the  county  rate ;  for  paying  the  wages  of  the 
J^kto  of  the  shire.  But  the  king  ordered  the  sheri£f  to  re- 
c;  that  ill  |iroprietors  of  land,  or  tenants,  not  being  them* 
Ifw  lammoned  toparJiameiit,  were  bound  to  conlr\\>w.\.Q\  ilowu 
»miwie0,  MB  well  as  HreehoMera, 
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How  mucli  authority  the  Commons  gained,  by  the 
estahlishment  of  such  numerous  precedents  for  their 
interfering,  in  consequence  of  their  being  sysfema* 
tically  encouraged  to  do  so  during  the  greater  ^ 
tion  of  this  reign  of  fifty  years,  is  sufficiently  con* 
spicuous  from  the  part  they  acted,  just  before  ib 
close.  For,  whereas  the  abuses  resulting  from 
vouritism,  under  that  weak  monarch  JBdward 
Caernarvon,  could  only  be  counteracted  by  a  coi^ 
responding  abuse  of  power  on  the  side  of  his  nobi 
accompanied  with  bloodshed ;  we  have  seen 
Commons  obliging  Edward  III.  to  dismiss  his 
worthy  favourites,  without  either  violating  the  hi 
or  committing  any  breaches  of  the  peace, 
though  most  of  what  this  good  parliament  did, 
quickly  undone,  after  it  had  separated,  still  it 
no  slight  proof  of  the  courage  and  strength  of 
Commons,  that  they  had  voted  and  carried  suit 
measures  for  awhile,  in  opposition  to  the  wishei. 
and  influence  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  a  prinwfllj 
the  blood ;  whom  they  were  used  to  hear  called 
of  Castile  ;  and  who  was  certainly  the  most  pow 
subject  in  the  kingdom. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Richard  IL  sumamed  of  Bourdeaux. 


SOVEREIGNS  REIGNING  AT  THE  SAME  TIME. 


Bimperwi  of  Germany » 

A.D. 

ulesIV. 

toeslaus 1378 

Kings  of  Frame, 

nrlesV. 

Hies  VI  1380 

Kinge  of  Scotland, 

MTtll. 

III. 1390 


Popes, 

A.  D. 

Gregory  XI. 
Urban  VI.  Clement  VII.    137^; 

Boniface  IX.  1389  Benedict  XIII.  ]3!M 

Greek  Emperors, 

John  Palseologus. 

Manuel  II.   1384 


IGHARD,  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  Black  Prince, 
J  not  quite  eleven  years  old,  when  he 
Dceeded  his  grandfather,  Edward  III.  "377/' 
)  any  one  of  that  great  cloud  of  witnesses 
scribjed  as,  compassing  the  good  about* y  to  re- 
£6  in  their  progress  towards  the  attainment  of 
Drau7»  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away  for  ever,  it 
ist  have  been  a  piteous  sight  to  see  this  fair  child 
ceiving  a  perishable  crown  in  the  midst  of  pomps 
id  vanities,  enough  to  turn  the  heads  of  men 
10  had  experienced  the  insincerity  of  the  world's 
nnage,  and  the  emptiness  of  its  promises.  For 
t  coronation  of  Richard  II.  was  conducted  witli 
wsually  splendid  pageantry;  continued  during  three 
ccessive  days.  On  the  second,  the  boy  was  so 
iaried  by  the  weight  of  his  crown  and  robes,  that 
)  was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  bed,  when  the 

•  Heb.  xii.  1. 
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championi  Dymokej  was  about  to  enter  the  hall  iMi 
horseback^  and  dare  any  one  to  deny  Richard's  right 
to  be  king  of  England*  But  be  was  soon  raued 
from  his  sleep  again,  to  be  flattered  with  the  notioa 
that  he  was  exercising  his  own  power  like  a  king; 
whilst  he  conferred^  as  other  heads  had  determined 
that  he  should,  the  title  of  earl  of  Buckingham!  oa 
his  uncle,  lord  Thomas  Plantagenet ;  andofeailof 
Northumberland,  on  lord  Henry  Percy. 

But,  though  every  thing  about  the  court  bore  a  fsh 
ivre  and  joyous  air,  the  state  of  the  kingdom  was  sack  IJ 
as  should  nave  made  its  governors  anxious  to  vrmf^ 
all  unnecessary  expenditure.  For  the  neighbouA 
ing  nations  seemed  bent  on  retaliating  the  miserieiif 
which  their  several  countries  had  suffered  from  Eiag^ 
lish  invaders.  A  petty  squadron,  of  French  an|] 
Spanish  vessels  was  master  of  the  Channel ;  plu^ 
dered  the  isle  of  Wight;  burnt  Hastings;  aoi 
created  such  a  panic,  that  orders  were  sent  even  IQ 
so  inland  a  city  as  Oxford,  expressing  the  fears  of 
the  government,  lest  the  University  should  suAl 
from  any  sudden  inroad  of  French  invaders ;  ui 
desiring  that  the  gates  and  walls,  which  then  MOh 
rounded  the  place,  might  be  immediately  asl 
thoroughly  repaired,  as  a  needful  precaution.  The 
north  was,  at  the  same  time,  insulted  by  a  tumri^ 
tuary  army  of  Scotch,  under  the  earl  of  Dunbtft 
who  pillaged  and  reduced  Roxburgh  to  ashesi  ii 
revenge  for  some  ill  usage  received  by  their  oooB* 
trymen,  at  a  fair  held  in  that  town.  And  N 
weakened,  or  dispirited  were  the  chivalry  of  EBg^ 
land,  by  their  late  reverses,  that  they  were  deemn 
incapable  of  defending  their  country,  without  tbs 
aid  of  a  royal  proclamation,  which  summoned  evcfjf 
July  25.  ™^'^  ^^  arms,  between  the  ages  of  sixleeM 
and  sixty;  commanding  even  the  bishopi. 
and  abbots,  to  arm  and  enregiment  their  monk*  aw 
other  clergy.  Add  to  this,  the  treasury  was  so  emptyy 
that  the  governmeivt  yias  ^oou  x^^xxj;^^^  to  askiiiig 
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iitnerehaiitSy  corporations  or  monasteriesi  for 
in  of  sumsj  varying  from  1500/.  to  lOOA 
^mally,  the  security  and  happiness  of  the 
i  were  much  interrupted  by  large  bands  of 
rs.  Yet  a  blessed  work  was  going  on.  For 
sciples  of  Wicliffe  were  making  known  the 
to  as  many  as  were  willing  to  receive  it.  And 
«re  proceeding  almost  unopposed^  except  by 
ents  or  assertions^  which  the  hearers  might 
against  theirs.  But  pope  Gregory  XL  heard 
orror,  of  an  English  teacher  daring  enough 
[  his  countrymen,  that  the  power  which  the 
a  pontiffs  arrogated,  to  excommunicate,  to 
end  to  loosen,  ought  to  be  held  as  nothing 
;  unless  their  sentences  were  conformable  to 
LW  of  Christ,  and  their  excommunications 
^  agsunst  the  enemies  of  Christ.  Nay,  farther, 
.ny  ecclesiastic,  and  even  the  pope  himself, 
lawfully  be  accused,  and  even  chastised,  by 
1.  Such  opinions  Gregory  declared  to  be 
ikably  wicked.  And  he  issued  five  letters 
oils,  at  once,  directed  to  the  university  of 
i,  the  bishop  of  London,  the  archbishop  of 
'bury,  and  the  king,  requiring  them  to  co* 
e  in  seiring,  imprisoning,  and  keeping  Wiclifie 
ins ;  till  the  papal  court  should  decide  what 
be  done  with  him.  But  the  respect  in  which 
Te  wis  held  at  Oxford,  for  his  abilities  and 
ity,  added  to  the  dissatisfaction  which  the 
:t  of  the  popes  had  given  to  the  inferior 
fa  clergy,  made  the  University  hesitate, whether 
lH>uld  receive  the  pope's  bull,  with  the  usual 
tfttl  forms,  or  altogether  reject  it.  Whilst 
ke  of  Lancaster,  acting  for  the  king,  admired 
lurage  with  which  Wiclifie  had  opposed  the 
usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  crown ;  and 
ined,  in  consequence,  to  uphold  him.  Od 
ler  hand,  the  two  prelates  summoned  WicUffii 

o6 
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to  appear  before  them  at  a  courts  to  be  holden  inSL 
Paul's  church. 

Thither  the  reformer  accordingly  repaired,  on  the 
appointed  day ;  being  attended  into  the  archbiBbop'a 
presence  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  lord  Perej, 
then  acting  as  earl  marshal  of  England.  The 
duke  had  bidden  Wicliffe,  not  to  shrink  fromanswe^ 
ing  the  prelates ;  "  for  they  are  all  unlearnedi' 
said  he,  "  compared  with  you."  And,  as  thisdit- 
tinguishcd  party  moved  forward,  the  Ibrd  Peiqf 
ordered  his  marshalmen  to  make  the  crowd  gbe 
room.  Courtney,  bishop  of  London,  a  man  of  tt 
hold  bearing  as  either  of  these  great  noblemen,  had 
his  eye  upon  them;  and  as  this  interference  of thfi 
earl  marshal  undeniably  clashed  with  hi&  jurisdictkA 
he  said  aloud,  *'  If  I  had  known,  lord  Percy,  whit 
niasterios  you  would  have  kept  in  the  church,  I 
should  have  stopped  your  entering."  The  ddtt, 
but  little  accustomed  to  endeavour  governing  hit 
temper,  took  fire  at  so  authoritative  a  rebuke,  sod 
aiiswort  cl, ''  lie  shall  keep  such  mastery  here,  though 
you  >ay  nay.'*  Lord  Percy,  more  calm,  kept  w 
tone  of  one  having  authority ;  and  said,  "  Wiclifc 
sit  ilovvn,  for  you  have  many  things  to  answer  to." 
**  It  is  unreasonable,"  replied  the  bishop,  "  that  any 
one,  cited  before  his  judge,  should  be  seated,  whilst 
he  answers.  He  must,  and  shall  stand."  "  Thelorf 
Percy's  motion  for  WiclifFe  is  not  unreasonabk/ 
exclaiuKtl  the  still  angrier  duke.  "  And  as  for  yoU 
my  lord  bishop,  who  are  grown  so  proud,  and  a^ 
rogant,  I  will  bring  down  your  pride;  and  that  of 
all  the  Englisli  prelacy."  He  went  on  with  itiD 
ruder  language,  when  replied  to ;  and  was  soon  ao 
provoked  as  to  say,  to  one  near  him,  '*  rather  thin 
take  these  words  at  his  hands,  I  will  pull  the  biahop 
out  of  the  church  by  the  hair."  This  indeooBt 
threat,  from  so  unpopular  a  person  as  the  dnbl 
was,  set  all  the  bystanders   in   an  uproar.     The 
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Bsembly  broke  up,  without  passing  any  judicial 
sntence.  And  the  account  of  this  attempt  to  in- 
imidate  their  bishop,  being  spread  over  London^ 
lie  citizens  rose ;  demolished  the  marshalsea,  and 
»illaged  the  Savoy  palace,  now  the  property  of  the 
take*  For  which  the  latter,  in  his  turn,  had  the 
sayor  and  aldermen  deprived  of  their  offices.  And 
he  prelates,  afraid  of  being  implicated  with  the 
ioters,  if  they  held  a  like  court  again  at  this  time, 
Bft  Wicliflfe  in  peace  for  the  present. 
'  So  that  where  there  was  neither  the  will,  nor,  as 
nen  would  have  judged,  the  power  wanting,  to 
secute  the  urgent  mandates  pf  the  pope,  against 
Ida  faithful  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,. 
hey  equally  fell  to  the  ground  without  effect ;  the 
Knensions  of  angry  men  being  over-ruled,  to  become 
he  means  of  preventing  the  persecution  of  those 
vfao  were,  now,  disseminating  the  truth  in  every 
somer  of  this  favoured  land :  till  it  should  have 
aken  such  firm  root,  and  spread  so  widely,  that 
uuuan  violence  could  no  longer  eradicate  it  from 
mr  soil. 

iTbey  who  remember,  that  all  things^  whether  they 
b  thrones^  or  dominions ^  or  powers ^  were  created  by 
Him,  and  for  the  honour  of  Him^  who  is  the  head 
^  tite  church* i  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  a 
{leater  number  of  the  political  events,  at  this  im- 
portant crisis  in  the  history  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
ibfiously  contributing  to  the  same  end. 

As  soon  as  parHament  met,  the  commons  re- 
inested  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  certain 
other  noblemen,  would  be  pleased  to  give  them  their 
idvice,  respecting  the  measures  which  it  might  be 
iecessary  for  them  to  take.  The  duke,  in  reply, 
lavishly  charged  them  with  having  accused  him,  of 
traitorous  practices ;  and  they  displayed  their  little 
fiteem  for  him,  by  electing  the  same  sir  Edward 
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Delamere  for  their  speaker,  whom  he  had  \m 
prisoned*  Whilst  the  lords  put  upon  him  a  mon 
humiHating  slight,  by  leaving  him  out  of  the  coond 
of  regency ;  to  which  they  entrusted  the  goyermneot 
of  the  country,  durirtg  the  king's  minority.  And 
yet  the  duke's  influence,  or  example,  had  the  eflfed 
of  inducing  this  same  parhament  to  desire  Wicliffi/ll 
opinion^  whether,  under  the  present  difficulties,  thM 
might  innocently  seize,  and  employ  for  the  beoen' 
of  the  nation,  money  levied  under  the  pope's  order%' 
and  about  to  be  sent  abroad  for  his  use.  To  winAf^ 
he  answered,  that  they  might ;  and  stated  his  reasM- 
for  so  determining.  But  besides  this  instance  rf) 
avowed  respect  for  Wiclifie's  authority,  the  paN' 
liament  gave  other  proofs  of  its  thinking,  with  hii^i 
that  laymen  might  correct  abuses  in  the  churcbi^ 
For  they  passed  an  act,  requiring  all  the  foreigd 
clergy^  monks,  and  friars,  to  quit  the  kingdoBf 
and  requested  the  king  to  agree  to  another  act,  foi» 
bidding  ecclesiastics  to  commute  spiritual  penanottf 
for  money.  And  though  the  council  of  regener 
declined  consenting  to  this  last  act,  and  exeraptm 
most  of  the  beneficed  clergy  from  the  operation  of 
the  former^  they  were  still  more  severe  on  the  foreign 
friars ;  ordering  the  king's  officers  at  the  out-poitif 
to  search  every  mendicant,  before  he  embarkedy 
and  to  seize  whatever  gold,  silver,  or  jewels  mij^t 
be  found  about  him ;  leaving  him  no  more  than  a 
few  pence,  suitable  to  the  poverty  in  which  be  wti 
sworn  to  live. 

Such  consequences,  following  Wiclifle'a  exposuv 
of  the  hollow  foundation  on  which  rested  the  et^ 
travagant  authority  claimed  by  the  Romish  churehf 
naturally  made  the  prelates  more  desirous  to  silenca 
such  an  opponent.  And  as  the  duke  of  Lancastef 
was  not  likely  to  interfere  again,  just  now,  havifltf 
withdrawn  in  anger  to  Kenilworth  Castle,  as  tboiU|D 
fesolved  never  to  trouble  himself  more  with  pubfic 
affairs,  the  archbiBkioi^  NetiVoxe^  \.^  ^^xkd  Widifl^ 
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lother  citation ;  requiring  him  to  attend  a  synodj 
bich  would  meet  in  Lambeth  chapel ;  and  there 
'.  answer  for  certain  assertions  found  in  his  pub* 
ihed  writings. 

All  these  assertions  were  such  as  tended  to  lower 
«  authority  of  the  prelates.  And  when  Wiclifie 
ade  thein,  he,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  his 
nsciousness  of  the  danger  he  ran;  by  saying 
Hugs  so  ofiensive,  to  men  capable  of  persecuting 
im  to  death.  But  now,  when  the  hour  of  trial  was 
I  handy  and  he  could  see  no  other  means  of  es- 
ffing  from  their  power,  his  talent  for  subtle  dis- 
htfation  tempted  him  to  turn  too  much,  for  safety, 
ft  it.  He  protested  to  the  bishops,  that  his  opi« 
had  been  misunderstood.  And,  to  prove  this, 
plained  away  the  assertions  which  had  offended 
,  with  fkr  more  ingenuity  than  candour;  giving 
Bch  meaning  to  the  language  he  had  before  used, 
•  he  certainly  could  not  have  intended  that  it 
bonld  convey  to  his  readers. 
.The  legends  of  the  Romish  church,  concerning 
bfi  saints  whom  it  worships,  bear  this  mark  of  false- 
bood  upon  them,  that  the  men,  of  whose  lives  they 
im&ss  to  give  an  account,  are  there  described  as 
isver  sinning.  Whereas  the  holy  Scriptures  humble 
ha  pride  of  man,  no  less  than  they  exalt  the  mercy 
if  God;  informing  us  that  the  Almighty  saw  so 
anch  guilt,  even  in  those  on  whom  He  showered  es* 
pecial  favours,  that  when  we,  their  brother  sinners, 
read  in  His  word  the  sad  account  of  but  some  of 
drair  transgressions,  we  find  it  no  easy  matter  to 
brgive,  or  to  avoid  despising  the  men,  whom  the 
Hmy  One  not  only  forgave,  but  exalted  to  honor; 
tatnying  thereby  that  He,  unto  whom  all  hearts 
neopen,  hath  seen  but  few,  if  any,  among  the 
tUldren  of  Adam,  less  luiholy  than  they.  Since 
^oah,  and  Jacob,  and  David,  and  Solomon,  and  the 
iq^le  Peter,  are  each  described,  by  those  h<}ly  mew 
^God,  f»ko  spaie  as  they  were  moneA  bj/  tl^e  Holi) 
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Ghost  *f  as  guilty  of  transgressing  the  rules  t 
mere^  ordinary,  worldly  morality,  whom  n 
expect  to  find  faithfully  described,  withoi 
having  to  sorrow  over  some  outward  pra 
the  inutgination  of  man's  Iieart  is  evilj  fr 
youth  f  ? 

li  doubtless  does  take  off  from  Wiclifie's] 
that  the  fear  of  persecution  should  have  ma< 
swerve,  in  this  instance,  from  the  straight ; 
perfect  uprightness.  But  let  the  faithful] 
God  be  glorified ;  who,  having  promised  Hi 
kig  to  such  as  are  persecuted  for  righteousnesf 
withdrew  it  not ;  but  bore  with  the  preyari 
of  His  servant  Wicliffe,  even  as  He  had  bori 
Abraham,  and  Isaac,  when  fear  tempted  t 
offend  in  the  like  manner.  And  as  He  let  thi 
that  had  they  trusted  their  safety  wholly 
hands,  He  would  have  been  their  sufficiei 
tection,  from  the  evil  they  dreaded;  so  w 
graciously  pleased  to  let  Wickliffe  see,  that 
stood  out  against  this  temptation,  he  woul 
found  God  faithful^  who,  with  tJie  temptatU 
also  made  a  way  to  escape  §.  For  He  had  so 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  that  they  who  ha 
made  furious  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  attc 
intimidate  their  diocesan's  court,  now  came  £ 
to  do  the  like ;  pushing  their  way  into  the 
bishop's  chapel  at  Lambeth,  and  addressii 
prelates  in  Wicliffe's  favour.  And  whilst  his  j 
in  their  fear  of  the  people,  were  hesitating 
act,  sir  Lewis  Clifford  entered  the  chape 
loudly  bade  the  bishop  beware  of  pronouncii 
sentence  against  that  good  man.  As  sir  Leip 
known  to  be  sent  by  the  king's  mother,  the 
bishop  adjourned  the  proceedings  to  a  distan 
lest  such  a  decision  as  the  pope  expected  froi 

•  2  Pot.  i.  21.  t  Gen.  viii.  21. 
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Id  bring  upon  them  the  indignation  both  of  the 

dace  and  the  court,  at  once.    Very  soon 

,    pope  Gregory  XI.   died ;    and   the    i^i^^' 

nission  under  which  the  bishops  had 

.  summoned  to  act>  on  the  trial  of  Wicliffe,  was 

at  an  end. 

be  impediments  thus  thrown  in  the  way  of  those 

would  have  prevented  WiclifFe  from  preach- 
were  but  a  part  of  what  the  Lord  began  to  do, 
is  time,  to  hinder  the  church  of  Rome  from 
tching  that  spark  of  heavenly  light,  which, 
gh  it  was  only  to  smoulder  among  the  flax  for 
I  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was  then  to  burst 
I  into  a  flame  which  should  illuminate  nation 

nation.     Such  was  the  gracious  end  promoted, 
ifiering  the  cardinals  to  elect  the  arch-   . 
>p  of  Bari,  thenceforward  styled  Urban    1378. 
to  be  the  new  pope ;  so  bad  a  man  that 
rexy  persons  who  had  raised  him  to  the  papal 
%  from  a  rank  inferior  to  their  own,  found  his 
ting  language  and  fiery  temper  so  unbearable, 
the  majority  of  them,  escaping  as  they  could 

his  presence,  declared  his  election  void ;  and 
e  the  Cardinal  of  Geneva  in  his  stead, 
icuse  of  this  unprecedented  step,  the  ^ 
inals  asserted,  that  they  were  not  free 
ts,  when  they  elected  Urban  ;  but  constrained 
\t  as  they  then  did,  by  their  fears  of  the  Roman 
.  Now  it  was  true,  that  they  had  been  prevented 
lie  threats  of  the  Romans  from  choosing  some 
ichman  for  pope.  But  in  making  choice  of 
in  VI,  they  were  so  far  from  being  guided  by 
will  of  the  populace,  that  they  had  fled,  the 
lent  after  making  their  election,  to  difierent 
38  of  security,  before  they  dared  venture  to  let 
Roman  people  know  their  choice  had  fallen 
L  Neapolitan.  What  the  cardinals  alleged^ 
Jver,  was  sufficient  to  supply  the  diffeieivt  ^o- 
nff  of  Europe  .with  reasonable  gtounda,  ^oii 
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requiring  their  clergy  to  obey  the  pope  whom  it 
best  suited  their  policy  to  prefer.  Thus  as  Clenott 
Vlly  so  the  last-chosen  pope  styled  himself,  took  tm 
his  residence  at  Avignon,  the  king  of  France  feltv 
his  interest  to  call  him  die  lawful  pope ;  whilst  As 
English  government,  for  that  very  reasoDi  dete^ 
mined  to  acknowledge  Urban. 

As  to  the  characters  of  the  two  rivals^  the  seconl 
choice  of  the  cardinals  was  no  improvement  on  drt 
first.  The  Cardinal  of  Geneva  had  made  hinudf 
notorious  before  his  elevation,  by  traversing  Italy  it 
the  head  of  one  of  tlie  companies;  and  by  orderaig 
them  to  massacre  the  inhabitants  of  Cesena,  who 
had  opened  their  gates  to  him  on  promise  of  bdng 
forgiven,  for  ^defending  their  wives  and  property 
from  the  violence  of  his  hired  robbers.  '^  Kill  thea 
all.  I  will  have  blood,  more  blood ;"  cried  the  uv 
happy  sinner  to  the  wretches  who,  thus  urged  on^ 
shed  the  blood  of  men  and  women  and  children,  of 
monks  and  priests  and  nuns,  alike ;  till  5000  of  their 
fellow-creatures  had  been  thus  murdered,  andna 
more  could  be  discovered  in  the  reeking  city.  Sudl 
was  the  man  Vho,  after  this,  took  to  himself  tht 
name  of  Clement ;  and  to  whom  kneeling  cardinab 
gave  the  title  of  '  holy  father/  And  yet  the  prfr 
judices  of  that  age  were  more  shocked  by  the  cm* 
elty  of  his  rival  Urban ;  because  the  latter  put  ail 
of  his  cardinals  to  the  torture,  and  had  five  of  tbeoi 
afterwards,  tied  up  in  sacks,  and  tossed  into  the  sea* 

The  schism  thus  begun  lasted  forty  years ;  Urbaa 
and  Clement  being  each  succeeded  by  other  hostile 
popes.  And  the  dispute,  between  these  rival  headi 
of  the  Romish  church,  occasioned  so  many  wafli 
and  massacres,  and  atrocious  crimes  of  every  kind^ 
that  it  quite  corresponds,  in  its  efiects,  with  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  pouring  out  one 
of  those  vials  full  of'  the  wrath  of  God  *,  which  aip 
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[escribed  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  book  of 
ilevelfttioQSy  as  intended  to  be  poured  out  upon  the 
eat  of  the  beast ;  by  which  name  the  Holy  Spirit 
poke  of  the  dominions  submissive  to  the  papal 
lower.  Whereas  all  these  things  worked  together 
40r  good  to  them  who  loved  God  *.  For  each  pope 
md  his  partizans  proclaimed  to  the  world  the  wick- 
^ess  of  his  rival ;  so  that  offences  which  few  would 
live  dared  to  make  known,  or  to  comment  upon, 
]iecame  matter  of  common  notoriety  during  the 
ldu»m.  And  as  the  worldly  ends  which  guided  the 
ikoice  of  the  cardinals  happened  to  lesud  them  to 
ikct  exceeding  sinners,  their  guilt,  being  made  thus 
^blic,  became  indeed  a  snare  to  the  wicked,  by 
jiiidening  them  in  the  belief  that  all  religion  was  no 
setter  than  a  system  of  falsehood  and  deceit ;  but, 
M  those  in  whom  the  love  of  God  produced  a  righ** 
tttaos  horror  of  iniquity,  it  had  the  happy  effect  of 
nreparijDg  them  to  bear,  that  where  the  Holy  Spirit 
mdes  not  in  the  heart,  there  cannot  be  holiness  of 
ti|fe;  that  His  needful  help  is,  however,  graciously 
oJBfered  to  all  such  as  earnestly  ask  for  it,  from  their 
heavenly  Father;  and  that  the  appointed  means, 
vitereby  He  subdueth  the  power  of  sin  within  us, 
He  sword  qf  the  Spirit^  is  the  word  of  God  f ,  ap- 

E cached  with  prayer,  laid  up  in  the  heart,  and  af« 
tionately  and  reverently  spoken  of  with  the  lips* 
To  this  commanded  way  of  maintaining  the  life  of 
tile  soul,  by  extracting  food  from  every  word  that 
pTQceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God  j:,  the  church  of 
mome»  for  a  while,  made  no  other  opposition,  than 
kjr  slandering  that  holy  word,  as  though  it  would 

S'  ]ure  the  unlearned,  who  should  look  therein. 
Qw,  therefore,  when  the  popes  would  have  impe* 
riously  forbidden  the  laity  to  read  the  Bible,  and 
would  have  cut  off  all  such  teachers  as  said,  like 
tiidr  Saviour,  search  the  Scriptures  §,  it  was  most 

•  Bom,  viii.  28.  f  Eph.  vi .  17,  +  Mall.  \^.  \. 

$  John  V.  39. 
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mercifully  provided,  that  the  schism  should,  for  a 
time,  break  down  their  power;  making  each  pope 
afraid  to  irritate  the  nations  that  acknowledged  his 
authority,  by  any  violent  use  of  it,  lest  they  should 
turn  from  him  to  his  rival.  And  also  tempting  each 
to  make  up  for  the  diminution  of  his  revenues,  bj 
selling  his  protection  even  to  those  he  called  here- 
tics ;  and  by  suffering  his  anger  to  be  appeased 
with  fines,  instead  of  taking  fiercer  vengeance  for 
opposition  to  his  laws. 

These  beneficial  effects  were  made  manifest  \fj 
fiuch  an  increase  in  the  numbers  willing  to  listen  to 
Wicliffe,  and  to  those  earlier  converts  who  had  be- 
come his  fellow-labourers,  that  an  enemy  declareSi 
"  half,  or  more  than  half  the  people,  joined  his  sect" 
This  assertion,  however,  looks  like  the  exaggeratioD 
of  an  angry  man.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seemi 
the  same  writer  could  speak  in  anger  of  Wicliffi/i 
having  **  made  the  Scriptures  so  common,  that  they 
were  become  more  accessible  to  laymen  and  womeDi 
than  they  had  used  to  be  to  intelligent  clergymeHf" 
nay,  to  such  as  he  calls  "  men  of  letters."  Our  re- 
former also  found  himself,  henceforward,  exposed 
to  no  more  danger  from  the  pope ;  whereas  the  very 
year  in  which  the  schism  ended,  the  pope  and  coon* 
cil  who  brought  it  to  a  conclusion,  sent  an  order  to 
England,  insisting  that  Wicliffe's  bones  should  be 
taken  up  from  their  grave ;  burnt  in  the  fire ;  and 
their  ashes  cast  into  a  river. 

Having  somewhat  anticipated  events  that  passed 
abroad,  to  account  for  a  cotemporary  change,  con- 
nected with  them  at  home;  which  proceeded  too 
gradually,  and  uniformly,  to  have  its  progress  die* 
tinguished  year  by  year,  we  resume  the  thread  of 
our  story. 

The  foreign  invasions,  with  which  England  wtf 
threatened,  had  passed  off,  as  soon  as  it  becaoo 
known,  abroad,  that  all  ranks  of  Englishmen  were 
artnmg  to  defend  their  country.      But  the  king'* 
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cles  were  not  willing  to  desist,  with  the  like 
adencei  from  attempting  to  get  posdesaion  again 

the  territories  which  tneir  late  father  bad  con- 
£red  in  France.  Their  ambition  was  in  great 
*Bsure  shared  by  the  nation.  And  the  parlia- 
3nt  had,  in  consequence,  assented  to  the  levying 

heavy  taxes ;  which  had  enabled  the  duke  of 
Emcaster  to  waste  the  blood,  as  well  as  the  trea* 
xe  of  England,  in  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  ^3^^^ 
x>tect  Charles  the  Bad  from  the  vengeance 
•the  French  king.  Nor  did  this  failure  prevent 
fl. brother,  the  earl  of  Buckingham,  from  carrying 
rer  another  army  to  Calais,  two  years  after,  to 
arch  from  thence  in  aid  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne. 
liis  army  was  in  great  danger  of  being  cut  off  ;•  as 
le  rash  and  unskilful  earl  had  allowed  himself  to 
Q  surrounded,  in  a  disadvantageous  position,  by 
le  gjenerals  of  Charles  V.  But  the  sud- 
eii  death  of  that  monarch  calling  the  fago.  * 
\rench  generals  away  to  Paris,  relieved  our 
Duntrymen  from  the  presence  of  their  adversaries. 
Jhe  same  event,  however,  made  the  Bretons  change 
ides.  So  the  English  again  returned  home,  dis- 
irited,  and  dissatisfied  ;  reckoning  that  their  coun- 
ty had  gained  nothing  but  the  precarious  posses- 
km  of  Cherbourg  and  Brest,  by  its  expensive  ef- 
orts  to  support  these  great  vassals  of  the  French 
rown,  in  opposition  to  their  sovereign. 

There  were,  however,  other  consequences  of  this 
lit  expedition,  which  did  not  end  with  its.  re  turn  to 
he  English  shore.  The  parliament  had. hitherto 
Adsfied  every  call  for  money  made  by  king  Richard's 
Hmisters;  after  insisting  on,  and  exercising,  the 
tight  of  enquiring  how  the  previously  granted  sub- 
wies  had  been  spent.  They  had  already  once 
consented  to  a  poll-tax,  or  tax  on  heads,  imposed 
^  some  regard  to  the  different  means  of  the  con* 
Mibutors ;  a  duke  or  archbishop  being  assessed  at 
16{*;  an  earl  or  bishop  at  10/.;  an  esquire,  an  at« 
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torney,  or  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  50/,  a  year,  at 
1&. ;  and  every  single  man,  or  woman,  not  living 
by  alms,  at  10^.  ont  now  the  ChanceHor,  Arch* 
bishop  Simon  of  Sudbury,  informed  the  Common^ 
that  the  crown  jewels  had  been  pawned  to  meet  the 
expence  of  equipping  the  earl  of  Buckingham*! 
army ;  and  that  the  king  was  so  deeply  in  debt  to 
that  earl  and  his  officers,  for  arrears  of  pay,  as  also 
to  the  garrisons  of  Calais,  Brest,  Cherbourg,  ani 
Bourdeaux,  as  to  stand  in  need  of  400,000/*  to  mabk 
tain  his  honour.  This  the  Commons  declared  to  be 
'*  an  outrageous  and  insupportable  demand/'  Bit. 
at  length  the  clergy  agreed  to  grant  the  govemmenl 
16s.  to  be  levied  on  every  prelate,  priest,  monk,()i 
nun ;  and  half-a-crown  on  every  deacon,  or  inferior 
member  of  the  church.  And  then  the  Commooi 
also  consented  to  a  new  poll-tax  of  half-a-crown  on 
every  male  or  female,  above  fifteen  years  of  api 
not  living  by  alms ;  with  a  proviso,  that  the  dutt 
should  be  so  levied,  in  each  township,  that  the  rick 
should  aid  to  make  up  the  sum  due  from  the  poor; 
yet  so  that  no  one  should  have  to  pay  more  than 
2L  lOs.  for  himself  and  his  wife ;  nor  any  one  leu 
than  lOd. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  this  grant  broo^t 
less  money  into  the  king's  exchequer,  than  the  pre- 
vious lighter  poll-tax  had  done.  And  the  dCTci* 
ency  was  attributed  to  some  collusion  between  the 
chief  payers  and  receivers.  Commissions  werCi 
therefore,  issued  to  different  persons,  authorizing 
them  to  make  enquiries;  and  to  compel  payment  iroa 
any  whom  they  should  discover  to  have  been  fi^ 
voured,  or  overlooked.  One  of  these  commissionen 
,  being  resisted  in    Ess^x,    Judge   Belknape 

issi*.  ^^^  ®^"^  ^^  *^y  *^®  offenders*  But  the  inha- 
bitants of  Fobbing  rose  upon  the  court ;  an^ 
slew  the  jurors  who  had  found  bills  of  indictmoit 
against  their  friends.  The  whole  of  the  country  Yirit* 
ed  by  the  Commissioners,  was  now  in  a  state  of  gitat 
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xritation ;  their  under-agents  making  the  rigour  of 
lieir  scrutiny  additionally  offensive,  by  the  insolenoe 
ae  which  men,  entrusted  with  short-lived  authority, 
seem  especially  tempted.  Hence  insurrections  broke 
IQI  in  several  districts  almost  at  once.  From  Fob- 
IliBg  the  spirit  of  resistance  passed  over  to  the  op^ 
ppsit^  side  of  the  Thames ;  where  a  tax-gatherer, 
II  Dartford,  insisting  that  a  tyler  s  daughter  could 
^t  t>e  below  the  taxable  age,  drew  the  father's  fury 

Km  him,  by  the  grossness  of  his  behaviour  to  her. 
,  e   tyler  smote  him  to  the  ground.      And  the 
IJnghbours,  who  had  been  drawn  together,  by  the 

e'se  of  the  dispute,  declared  that  Watt  the  Tyler 
uld  be  their  captain;  and  that  they  would  follow 
JMB  into  king  Richard's  presence,  for  the  redress 
it  their  wrongs.  The  men  of  Essex,  about  the 
^e  time,  put  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  a 
MEiest,  who  took  the  name  of  Jack  Straw;  as  the 
Bidef  of  the  Norwich  artisans,  who  were  next  in 
0ffOB,  concealed  his  real  name,  by  taking  that  of 
''^eky  Lister,  the  old  term  for  a  dyer  *. 

From  Dartford,  Watt  Tyler  and  his  fellow-towns- 
D6a  drew  off  into  the  heart  of  Kent;  to  collect  the 
bousaCiids  who  felt  with  them,  before  they  would 
^^iiture  to  approach  London.  And,  attacking  the 
Ixchbishop  of  Canterbury's  palace  at  Maidstone, 
iley  found  John  Ball  imprisoned  in  its  dungeon. 

*  Gower,  ^rho  is  esteemed  tbe  next  to  Cbaaccr,  among^  our 
iBtieot  poets,  though  certainly  exceedingly  inferior  to  him,  has 
iMoribed  this  conspiracy  of  tbe  lower  orders  in  a  Latin  poora  ; 
*l4eb  be  entitled  Vox  Clamantis.  The  following  list  of  tbe 
Aiders  is  taken  from  It,  and  was  written  without  any  intention 
tflieing  playful. 

Watte  vocat*  cui  Tomme  venit,  neque  Symme  retardat ; 

BItteque,  Gibbe,  simul^ykke,  venire  jubent. 

Colle  fnrit,  quern  Gibbc  juvat,  nocumcnta  parantes; 

Gum  quibus  ad  damnum  Wille  coire  vovit. 

Grig^e  rapit,  dnm  Daive  strepit,  comes  est  quibus  Hobbe 

•  Lorkio,  et  in  medio  non  minor  esse  putat. 
Mudde  ferit  quos  Judde  terit,  dum  Tibbo  juyatur. 
Jtkke  domosque  viros  vellit,  et  ense  necat. 

1 
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For,  in  the  times  of  chiyalry,  the  Romish  prelates 
felt  no  more  uneasiness  than  the  warlike  barons,  at 
holding  their  sumptuous  feasts  in  chambers  beneath 
whose  floors  groaned  the  victims  of  their  power. 

The  only  account  we  have  of  Ball's  conducti  after, 
his  being  thus  restored  to  liberty  by  a  riotous  por 
pulace,  comes  from  his  enemies.  They  tell  us,  tW 
he  harangued  the  people  in  language  ill  beconuil|g 
a  minister  of  peace ;  reminding  them  of  their  all* 
very  ;  and  exhorting  them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  j|lj 
their  oppressors.  But  the  same  enemies  chaigl 
Ball  with  being  the  author,  and  assert  that  he  afkff* 
wards  confessed  himself  the  author  of  certain  lA 
ters  sent  into  Essex ;  and  intended,  they  say,  to 
cite  the  lower  orders  to  rebellion.  Now  these 
ters  are  evidently  the  rambling  unconnected  expi 
sions  of  a  madman's  mind.  If  his,  they  put  it 
yond  doubt  that  the  unhappy  man  left  bis  dungec^ 
with  his  understanding  impaired.  This  is  but  too 
likely  to  have  been  the  frequent  consequence  of  long  f 
confinement  in  such  abodes  of  misery,  as  prisoitl, 
must  have  been,  when  cleanliness  was  scarcely  knowjl 
even  in  the  apartments  of  the  rich  ;  and  whenli 
who  was  sick  and  in  prison  had  none  to  visit  iiBl 
none  to  save  him,  by  their  remonstrances,  from  unnO: 
cessary  hardships ;  none  to  intercede,  that  he  miglll 
sometimes  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  see  the  ligU 
of  the  sun. 

The  crowd  that  had  joined  Watt  Tyler,  by'tb^ 
time  he  reached  Canterbury,  made  the  insurgeoh 
now  feel  themselves  strong  enough  to  march  u 
London.     They  were  too  numerous  to  be  resisi 
in  their  procfress ;  and  committed  many  violences 
the  way.     Whilst  every  town,  and  village,  pom 
out  all  its  labouring  population  to  swell  the  mulft;  1 
tudc.     On  Blackheath  they  were  met  by  the  co» 
monalty  of  Surry,  Hertfordshire,  and  Essex;  v4 
there  they  hdted,  being  about  60,000  in  number,  to 
wait  for  the  answer  which  Sir  John  Molton  miglrf 
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ping  them  from  the  king.  This  gentleman  w$s 
courtier^  who,  with  his  family,  had  Yallen  into 
ieir  bands  by  the  road.  And  he  was  now  sent 
irward  alone  to  the  Tower;  whither  king  Richard, 
Cid  his  mother,  the  Black  Prince's  widow;  Simon 
f  Sudbury,  Archbishop  and  Chancellor;  sir 
Eobert  Hales,  the  Treasurer;  John  of  Gaunt's 
ip  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby ;  and  about  one  hundred 

&  eighty  knights,  had  repaired  for  safety.  Being 
Ltted  into  the  Tower,  Molton  fell  on  his  knees 
ifore  the  king,  such  was  the  servile  flattery  to 
l^ch  a  poor  boy,  under  fifteen,  was  exposed  ;  and 
"  My  much  honoured  lord,  do  not  take  dis- 
sure  at  the  message  I  have  to  deliver.  For, 
Sire,  I  am  forced  to  take  the  part  I  do." 
f  Never  mind,  sir  John/'  replied  tjhe  king,  ^'  speak 
llyou  have  been  desired."  ^*  Then,  much  honoured 
IM,  I  am  bid  to  say,  that  the  commonalty  of  your 
entreat  you  to  go  and  speak  with  them  at 
;kheath.  And  they  desire  you  to  fear  no  ill 
them,  as  they  hold  you  for  their  king,  and 
^ays  will.  Permit  me  too,  dear  Sire,  to  beg  you 
at  least  send  them  such  a  message,  that  they 

Eknow  I  have  thus  delivered  their's  to  you.  For 
have  retained  my  children  as  hostages,  till  I 
n  to  them."  "  You  shall  soon  have  your 
iiswer,"  said  the  king.  And  he  called  upon  the 
ibility  around  him  to  consult,  what  reply  should 
'.given.  The  archbishop  and  treasurer  were  for 
measures  to  put  the  people  down  forthwith  ; 
observed,  that  the  king  ought  not  to  wait  upon 
[:ptt  of  ''  shoeless  ribalds."  But  the  majority  of 
council  agreed,  that  Molton  should  be  sent  back 
a  promise  from  the  king,  that,  if  the  people 
Id  come  down  an  the  morrow,  to  the  side  of  the 
les,  he  would  meet  them  there.  Nor  did  the 
monarch  intend  to  break  his  word.  But  when 
royal  barge  approached  Rotherhithe,  the  un- 
Bixith  gestures  and  wild  shouts  of  the  mob  assem>« 

VOL.  II.  p 
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bled  on  the  bank  of  the  riyer,  so  afirighted  iiie 
kuig's  attendants,  that  they  were  afraid  to lund  \m\ 
and  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  calling  out  to  the  peopki 
that  they  were  not  in  fit  array  and  order  for  the 
king  to  speak  with  them ;  bade  the  rowers  turn  bid 
to  the  Tower.  The  disappointed  crowd  now  becftM 
angry.  In  the  hope  of  being  favourably  beard  ^ 
the  king,  they  had  been  content  to  pass  the  ' 
on  Blackheath,  without  pushing  forward  into 
suburbs,  though  an  unprovided  multitude  conUj 
not  halt  for  twenty-four  hours  on  a  barren  14 
without  suffering  from  the  want  of  food ;.  but 
now  raised  a  general  cry,  ^'  let  us  on  to  Londofr' 
And  when  sir  William  Walworth,  the  Lord  MajOTi 
would  have  shut  the  gates  on  London-bridge, 
hinder  their  entering  the  city,  the  populace 
rose,  and  prevented  him ;  so  the  insu 
June  1  .  ^arcjjej  in  unopposed ;  Watt  Tyler 

the  citizens,  they  only  came  to  seek  out,  and  punUi 
traitors  to  their  country.  And  at  first  they  behavod 
like  men  who  intended  no  wrong;  their  leaden 
paying  for  the  provisions  they  needed ;  and  thef 
themselves  inflicting  immediate  punishment  on  soitt 
of  their  party,  who  seized  a  baker's  loaves.  But  tb 
mayor  and  aldermen,  and  other  rich  merchaiA 
thinking  to  win  their  good  will,  and  save  their  houiei 
from  being  plundered,  by  setting  their  cellars  optt 
for  all  comers,  thus  tempted  the  poor  creatures  to 
drunkenness ;  a  sin  which  always  disposes  to  furthtf 
wickedness.  Many  a  slave  in  this  multitude  bil 
never  before  tasted  of  strong  drink ;  and  the  effict 
of  the  wine  upon  them,  fainting  as  they  were  }Vit 
before  from  hunger,  made  them  like  so  many  mad- 
men.. Yet,  though  now  ready  for  any  violence,  tb^ 
still  acted  at  the  bidding  of  their  leaders.  Aw 
when  these  led  them  on  to  destroy  the  duke  of 
Lancaster's  property,  at  the  Savoy  Palace,  tb^ 
abstained  so  strictly  from  enriching  themselves  iw> 
the  spoils,  that  they  cut  the  plate  into  pieces  witb 
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deur  hatchets^  and  tossed  the  fragments  into  the 
blames;  and  pounded  the  duke's  jewels  in  a  mortar, 
tr  should  seem  too,  they  had  heard^  how  the  arch-^ 
•shop  and  treasurer  had  called  them  ^'  shoeless 
ibalds;*''  and  a  cry  had  arisen  among  the  crowd, 
Mf  they  were  headless,  we  should  not  long  be 
iM>eless ;''  so  they  proceeded  to  ransack  Lambeth 
?alace,.  and  the  Temple ;  the  latter,  because  it  was 
lie  residence  of  the  treasurer,  as  sir  Robert  Hales 
•as  master  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  '^^  But  the 
by  did  not  close  without  worse  acts  of  violence,,  than 
lie  destruction  of  furniture ;  for  the  mob  slew  all 
iie  Flemings  whom  they  met  in  the  streets ;  and 
It  last  went  so  far,  as  to  drag  them  by  tens  and 
^enties  from  the  churches  in  which  they  had 
MHight  refuge,  and  then  to  strike  off  their  heads. 
At  these  foreigners  were  industrious  tradesmen,  the 
Kentish  or  Essex  labourers  could  have  had  no 
pound  of  offence  against  them.  It  must  have  been 
me  spirit  of  jealousy  in  the  London  populace,  which 
Diofluced  these  murders.  And  in  this  they  did  but 
Mlow  the  ill  example  of  their  superiors,  the  wealthy 
traders  of  the  city ;  who,  from  the  like  miserable 
jealousy,  had  recently  caused  a  great  Genoese  mer- 
chant to  be  slain  before  the  door  of  his  inn ;  when 
he  was  making  arrangements,  which  would  have, 
brought  the  traffic  of  the  first  commercial  city  in 
Europe  into  the  English  harbours. 

The  following  morning  Tower-hill  was  covered 
Irith  people,  clamouring  to  have  the  archbishop  and 
treasurer  delivered  up  to  them.  And  now  the  young 
bag  began  to  display  such  courage,  and  discretion, 
ii  were  far  beyond  his  years.  He  desired  a  herald 
to  bid  the  people  repair  to  the  meadows  at  Mile- 
vnd ;  and  pledged  himself  that  he  would  meet  them 
"diere.  The  greater  part  of  the  multitude  accord- 
iigly  moved  off  to  the  appointed  place ;  for  which 
Ate  king  also  left  the  Tower;  approaching  it  by 

•  See  page  126. 
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another  road,  in  company  with  several  of  the  nobiTity, 
amongst  whom  was  the  earl  of  Salisbury ,  and&e 
king's  half-brothers,  the  Hollands;  sons  of  the 
princess  of  Wales  by  a  former  marriage.  When  they 
found  themselves  in  face  of,  as  they  supposed  50,000 
men,  armed  with  bows,  or  clubs,  or  with  scythes  and 
hatchets,  his  brothers,  and  some  of  the  barons  of  fail 
retinue,  were  alarmed;  and  shrunk  back.  But 
Richard  went  boldly  on.  '^  My  good  people,"  saiil 
he  to  the  insurgents,  ''  I  am  your  king,  and  your 
lord  ;  tell  me  what  you  want.''  To  which  thej 
answered,  "  We  want  you  to  grant  us  our  freedom; 
so  that  we  and  our  children  may  never  more  be 
slaves."  ^'  I  grant  it,''  said  the  king;  ''  so  go  home 
to  your  different  places  of  abode ;  and  only  leaie 
two  or  three  men,  from  each  village  or  town^to 
carry  my  letters  after  you.  They  shall  be  written 
directly,  and  sealed  with  my  seal,  for  the  securing 
of  your  freedom,  and  the  pardoning  of  any  offeneei 
against  the  law,  committed  by  you  up  to  this  hour." 
This  frank  manner  made  the  mob  think  it  impel- 
sible  the  handsome  youth  could  mean  to  deceit 
them.  He  was  answered  with  a  general  cry,  "  We 
ask  no  better."  And  straightway  th^  multitude 
before  him  began  to  disperse. 

But,  in  the  mean  while,  another  large  portion  of 
the  insurgents,  under  their  leaders.  Watt  Tyler,  and 
Jack  Straw,  had  entered  the  Tower ;  their  ap- 
parently endless  numbers,  and  their  violent  clamoursi 
having  so  terrified  the  garrison,  that  though  it 
consisted  of  600  men-at-arms,  and  as  many  archerSi 
these  soldiers  had  been  afraid  of  attempting  to  de- 
fend their  posts.  When  once  within  the  fortreaii 
they  began  to  ransack  every  apartment  for  the 
unpopular  ministers.  Some  found  their  way  into 
the  king's  bed-room ;  and  amused  themselves,  like 
children,  with  lying  down  on  the  costly  coverktSi 
others  stroked  the  beards  of  stately  nobles,  with 
their  unwashed  hands ;  and  bade  them  be  friends 
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bo  the  commons  of  England.  Another  party  entered 
tine  chamber  of  the  princess  dowager,  and  searching, 
irith  their  swords,  under  her  couch,  so  terrified  her 
that  she  fainted  away,  and  was  carried  off  by  her 
jiUendants  to  a  boat.  But  it  was  when  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  treasurer  were  discovered,  that  the 
ferocity  of  the  mob  displayed  itself  in  all  itis  hideous- 
ness.  The  former  had  taken  his  post  where  it  best 
became  him,  and  where  the  superstition  of  his  foes 
MS  most  likely  to  deter  them  from  violence ;  near 
tihe  altar  of  the  Tower  chapel ;  and  in  his  officiating 
dress,  as  a.minister  of  religion.  But  he  was  violently 
€htigged  from  the  chapel  to  Tower-hill.  His  calm 
mod  becoming  replies,  to  the  abuse  poured  out  upon 
inm,  were  unheeded.  He,  and  sir  Robert  Hales, 
sm^  Legge,  late  commissioner  in  Kent,  were  quickly 
^headed ;  and  their  heads,  being  fixed  on  lances, 
mere  carried,  in  savage  triumph,  into  the  city.  Far- 
Aer  demands  were  now  made  upon  the  king;  as 
Aat  no  land  should  be  let  for  more  than  ten-pence 
401  acre ;  that  every  man  should  be  at  liberty  to  fish 
4q  any  pond,  to  catch  game  in  any  wood  or  forest, 
iUid  hares  in  any  field ;  and  that  all  men  might  buy 
wor  sell,  in  what  market  they  chose.  To  these  re- 
quests, thus  made,  the  king  could  give  no  denial ; 
ttd  he  had  thirty  clerks  kept  at  work,  all  night, 
iareparing  his  promised  letters;  that  the  country 
neople  might  have  no  excuse  for  remaining  in  Lon- 
don another  dfiy. 

:  Richard  himself,  however,  had  quitted  the  Tower 
iKt  night-fall,  to  join  his  mother  in  their  servants' 
apartments  at  the  wardrobe.  Carter-lane.  The 
next  morning  it  was  found  that  Watt  Tyler  had 
Inpt  together  the  Kentish  rioters;  but  that  mo%t  of 
Ae  others  had  departed  homewards.  The  king, 
4iierefore,  sent,  and  ofiered  him  the  same  charters 
4i,bad  satisfied  the  men  of  Essex;  and,  on  his  re- 
fiinng  to  accept  them,  Richard  expressed  his  wish 
to  meet  the  men  of  Kent  in  Smithfield^  and  to  hear  , 
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what  more  they  wanted.  Tyler,  accordingly,  drew 
off  his  men  from  plundering  the  houses  of  tbe 
officers  of  justice;  and  collected  them  in  SmithfieUj 
to  the  number,  as  it  is  said,  of  ^,000  men.  And 
thither  the  king  also  repaired,  accompanied  by  no 
more  than  sixty  men-at-arms.  As  soon  as  the  latter 
entered  the  field,  sir  John  Newton  was  sent  forward, 
to  desire  Tyler  would  come  up  to  the  king's  paitfi 
To  this  request  Tyler  gave  his  assent;  but  in  the 
haughty  manner  of  one  who,  measuring  with  hiseje 
the  disproportion  between  the  numbers  of  their  re^ 
spective  followers,  considered  himself  a  more  im* 
portant  personage  than  his  sovereign ;  letting  New^ 
ton  know,  that  he  thought  his  manner  not  sufficiendf 
respectful.  As  this  provoked  the  knight  to  angiy 
words  in  return,  they  both  approached  the  kiitt 
chafing  with  indignation  at  each  other,  and  widi 
their  hands  upon  their  daggers.  '^  Give  me  up 
thy  dagger ;"  cried  Tyler.  "  Give  it  him,**  sail 
the  king ;  who  wished  to  have  no  brawl  about  trifle^ 
with  a  man  whose  beck  governed  such  an  host,  ai 
he  saw  before  him.  "  Take  it  then,"  rejoined  Nei^ 
ton ;  "  but  if  thou  and  I  were  elsewhere,  thoa 
wouldest  not  have  dared  to  use  the  language  thoa 
hast  to  me ;  no,  not  for  as  much  gold  as  would  fil 
that  monastery  ;*'  pointing  to  St.  Bartholomew^ 
**  I'll  not  eat  this  day,  till  I  have  thy  head ;"  replied  , 
Tyler,  choaking  with  rage.  Whilst  he  was  utteriDg 
these  presumptuous  words,  Walworth,  the  mayor, 
and  several  aldermen  arrived ;  with  their  armour  oo 
under  their  cloaks ;  having  followed  the  king,  io 
alarm  for  his  safety.  Hearing  the  loud  words  of 
wrath,  Walworth  pushed  his  horse  close  up  to  the 
king,  who  was  himself  becoming  agitated,  and  8aid» 
"  Arrest  him,  mayor."  But  Walworth  went  beyond 
the  command ;  and  struck  Tyler  such  a  blow  on  dis 
head,  that  he  fell  from  his  horse;  and  was,  the 
next  minute,  run  through  the  body,  by  one  of  the 
king's  attendants. 
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All  this  had  passed  too  quickly  for  his  followers 
o  run  in  upon  the  king's  party,  and  save  their  chief. 
iut  when  they  saw  him  fall,  thousands  of  voices 
acclaimed,  ^*  They  have  killed  our  captain,  let  us 
lay  them  all."  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Richard 
Qsisted  none  of  his  escort  should  follow  him  ;  and 
hen  rode  directly  up  to  the  foremost  rank  of  the 
EMurgents,  who  were  already  stringing  their  bows. 
'What  is  all  this,  my  men?"  said  he,  **  What  are 
Hua  doing?  Would  you  shoot  your  king?  Why 
liquid  you  take  ill  the  death  of  a  traitor  ?  Here  am 
«  ready  to  be  your  captain.  Follow  me  into  the 
idds;  and  whatever  you  wish  you  shall  have.'*  The 
feeadless  mob  knew  not  what  to  thiiik,  nor  how  to 
let;  but,  used  to  be  commanded,  those  under  his 
lye  began  to  move,  as  he  led  them  ;  and  the  next 
«Dowed  after,  without  asking  each  other  why. 
...In  the  mean  time  Walworth,  and  the  others  of 
be  king's  party,  had  ridden  back  into  the  city, 
vhich  Watt  Tyler  had  emptied  of  the  rioters ;  and 
silling  out,  as  they  rode  along  different  streets^ 
bat  the  king  was  a  dead  man,  if  not  rescued  forth* 
■itb,  they  were  quickly  joined  by  numbers  of 
knights  and  wealthy  merchants,  who  had  been  keep- 
ing watch  within  their  own  doors;  ready  armed 
fer  the  defence  of  their  property,  or  to  fight  their 
way  through  a  mob.  Sir  Robert  Knolles,  an  ex« 
penenced  commander,  put  himself  at  their  head. 
And  they  sallied  out  of  the  city  1000  strong,  in 
imch  of  the  king ;  whom  they  found  near  Islington, 
idU  riding  in  front  of  the  poor  deluded  rabble.  At 
die  sight  of  such  a  body  of  men  in  armour,  pre-' 

Sing  to  charge  upon  them^  the  crowd  began  to 
g  away  their  own  rude  weapons,  and  fled  in 
tn»ry  direction ;  leaving  the  king  to  gallop  off,  and 
join  sir  Robert.  And  now  several^  who  had  shewn 
M  courage  in  his  cause  before,  pressed  to  be  al- 
Wed  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  some  two  hundred  of 
die  defenceless  men,  whose  bows  and  clubs,  they 
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perceived,  had  been  cast  away.  But  the  king  could 
not  help  feeling,  that  he  must  appear  in  a  waA 
disgraceful  light  before  his  subjects,  if  he  should 
thus,  quickly,  turn  round  to  hunt  for  the  fiveaof 
those,  whom  his  fair  words  had  induced,  not  ooljf 
to  spare  his  life,  but  to  obey  him,  when  he  had  no 
power  to  compel  obedience.  Richard,  therefine^ 
not  only  refused  to  allow  the  needless  slaugh^of 
the  flying  crowds ;  but,  returning  to  L(Hidoii,  be 
signed  a  charter  giving  the  Kentish  men  the  same 
exemptions  from  slavery,  as  he  would  have  aUoned 
them  before  Watt  Tyler  perished.  Whilst  he  ab 
issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  all  stranm 
from  the  country  to  quit  London  before  the  cioie 
of  that  day,  on  peril  of  their  live&. 

Thus  was  this  seemingly  resistless  multitude  eih 
tirely  defeated,  and  broken  up  by  the  conduct  of 
a  boy ;  after  it  had  got  possession  of  the  metropofiii 
of  the  Tower,  and  of  the  king's  person.  The  man 
object  of  the  people  in  rising  had  been  but  to  inaik 
they  might  no  longer  be  treated  as  slaves.  Batk 
the  pursuit  of  their  object,  they  had  shown  a  wid^ed 
indifference  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  It  was  the 
merciful  will  of  God,  that  the  humblest  in  our  land 
should  yet  know  the  sweets  of  liberty  ;  but  such  a 
blessiug  was  not  to  be  hastened  by  the  guilt  of  those 
who  coveted  it ;  nor  was  it  to  come  as  the  reward  of 
rebellion.  The  possession  of  power  over  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  their  fellow- creatures  is  a  moit 
fearful  snare,  even  to  those  to  whom  authority  ii 
familiar ;  and  it  was  every  moment  goading  the  up* 
starts,  at  the  head  of  the  multitude,  to  some  greater 
crime  *• 


*  If;  is  asserted  by  the  monkish  chroniclers,  that  the  iDlQ^ 
gents  made  schoolmasters  take  an  oath,  never  toteaehboyi 
grammar  again, — that  the  sight  of  an  inkhorn,  vhich  scbolii* 
carried  at  their  side,  was  enough  to  make  them  doom  its  betftr 
to  death — and  that  Tyler's  last  demand  was,  to  have  a  eo** 
mission  granted  him  in  tVioVAn^^^n^m^^^^t  ^utUa^  off  thebcs^ 
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^  Tlie  Almighty  has  taught  us  in  his  holy  word^ 
iliat, ''  He  doth  dispose  and  turn  the  hearts  of  kings, 
as.  it  seemeth  best  to  His  godly  wisdom."  And  it 
lud  pleased  Him  so  to  dispose,  and  turn,  the  heart 
i)f  the  youthful  king  of  England,  as  had  enabled  the 
'boy  to  act  with  wisdom  which  neither  belonged  to 
Jhis  .years,  nor  to  his  natural  character.  Nor  was 
idus  gracious  interference,  .of  the  Governor  of  the 
srhole  earth,  more  conspicuous,  from  its  remarkable 
.iBontrast  to  every  other  part  of  Richard's  behaviour 
jArough  life,  than  it  was  seasonable.  For  the  melt- 
jng  away  of  that  great  body  of  insurgents,  who  had 
Wited  to  seize  the  capital  and  intimidate  the  king, 
ixA  only  saved  London  from  being  ruined  by  a 
nultitude,  whose  self*command  was  rapidly  yielding 
^  various  temptations ;  but  the  mere  news  of  iti? 
4]spersion  served  to  break  up  the  other  bodies  of 
#mirgents,  who  had  been  encouraged  by  its  first 
mccesses,  and  had  already  overpowered  the  nobility, 
.ttie  abbots,  and  the  king's  officers,  from  Win- 
Aester  to  Scarborough.  All  now  slunk,  dispirited, 
hack  to  their  homes.  Being  put  down  without 
Uoodshed,  in,  perhaps,  every  district  except 
Norfolk. 

The  bishop  of  that  diocese,  Henry  Spencer,  had 
obtained  his  promotion  from  pope  iJrban  VI. ;  who 
had  shewn  either  his  ignorance  or  his  contempt  of 
tte  word  of  God,  which  ^ays  a  bishop  must  be  no 
9lriker*y  by  making  him  bishop  of  Norwich  ex- 
pressly for  being  a  fearless  striker;  he  having 
larved  that  pope  in  bis  wars.  The  bishop  was  ab- 
MQt  from  his  see,  residing  at  his  manor  of  Burley, 


of  all  attornies,  barristers,  and  others  **  learned  in  the  law." 
But  Uiese  exag^gerated  charges  of  barbarism  are  at  variance 
vhh  other  statements  of  the  same  writers ;  which  prove  the 
^■nrgents  to  have  been  remarkably  anxious,  to  have  all  the 
^cessions  made  to  them  duly  enrolled,  and  secured  by  charters 
^wn  up  with  the  due  forms  of  law. 
*  1  Tim.  iij.  3. 
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near  Oakham,  when  he  heard  that  the  commcms 
of  Norfolk  had  risen  under  Lister ;  who  took  upon 
him  to  imitate  the  state  of  a  prince,  obliging  a  knight 
to  be  his  carver,  and  taste  his  meat  before  turn. 
With  a  few  soldiers,  whom  he  had  about  him  tt 
the  time,  the  bishop  set  off  directly  for  Norwich, 
and  at  Icklingham,  not  far  from  Newmarket,  he 
encountered  two  knights  with  three  bondmen  in 
their  company,  all  sent  by  Lister  to  wait  tin  the 
king  with  a  present  of  money,  and  request  that  he 
would  grant  charters  of  freedom  to  his  poor  slaTa 
in  Norfolk.  The  knights  betrayed  their  companiotti 
to  the  bishop,  as  leading  men  among  the  insor- 
gents ;  and  he  made  them  turn  back  with  him  till 
he  halted  at  Wymondham,  within  his  own  diocese. 
He  then  ordered  them,  as  their  prelate,  to  confeil 
all  their  sins  before  him ;  whereby  he  might  lean 
the  intentions  of  their  party.  Confession  ended,  be 
had  their  heads  struck  off;  though  he  had  no 
authority  from  the  law  of  the  land  to  condemn  any 
to  death,  and  was  positively  forbidden  by  the  lawi 
of  his  own  church  from  sharing  in  any  such  con- 
demnation *.  After  this  feat  the  bishop  rode  on  to 
Norwich ;  and  putting  off  his  priest's  vestments  for 
the  armour  of  a  knight,  he  exhorted  the  gentry  of 
his  flock  to  fight  by  his  side.  Lister  and  his  fol* 
lowers  were  then  at  Walsham,  waiting  the  result 
of  their  message  to  the  king.  But  the  bishop  would 
allow  of  no  truce ;  offered  them  no  terms ;  and  re- 
solved to  give  them  no  opportunity  of  returning  to 
their  former  occupations  in  peace.  He  pushed  on 
to  Walsham,  and  was  among  the  first  to  force  his 
way  into  the  town,  pushing  aside  their  ill-contrived 
barriers,  and  then  cutting  down  as  many  poor 
creatures  as  he  could  reach  with  a  two-edeed 
sword.  Lister  had  leaped  from  the  wall,  and  hid 
himself  in  a  corn-field.    But  he  was  soon  discoveredi 

♦  See  Vol.  i.  p.  379. 
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and  hung  vrith  several  more,  by  the  bishop's  com* 
mand,  at  Norwich. 

The  employment  of  king  Richard,  as  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  God  for  the  preventing  of 
much  evil,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  intended  as 
any  especial  blessing  to  himself.  He  was  to  be  left 
again  to  his  own  infirmities;  that  through  his  sins 
Ihose  of  the  people  might  receive  their  chastisement. 
'When  Richard  saw  how  wonderful  a  change,  in  the 
&ce  of  affidrs,  he  had  been  the  means  of  bringing 
4bout ;  he  was  naturally  tempted  to  admire  his  own 
sagacity  and  courage ;  and  consequently,  to  become 
rash,  and  impatient  of  opposition.  His  uncle,  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  was  on  the  frontiers  of  Scotland, 
settling  the  terms  of  a  two  years'  truce  with  king 
ftobert  Stuart*;  and  had  sought  protection  at 
Edinburgh,  when  he  heard  of  the  fury  of  the 
English  populace  against  himself.  The  other  uncles 
of  the  kmg  were  near  Plymouth ;  about  to  embark 
on  a  foreign  quarrel.  And  his  two  chief  counsel- 
lors had  been  slain.  So  that  there  was  no  one 
left  about  him,  except  his  too  fond  mother,  who 
oould  take  authority  to  check  his  pride.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  heard  himself  praised  to  the  skies, 
for  what  had  lately  passed,  by  all  who  approached 
him.  The  knights  and  gentry  too  now  poured  in 
fom  every  county,  to  rally  round  the  king  in  a  cause 
which  so  deeply  concerned  them ;  soon  forming  a 
voluntary  army,  rated  by  the  courtiers  at  40,000 
men,  all  mounted  and  fully  armed;  and  this  knightly 
kost  cheered  Richard,  as  he  reviewed  them  on 
Blackheath;     declaring  their  readiness  to  march 

*  A  daaghter  of  king  Robert  Bruce  had  married  the  here- 
^iary  steward  of  Scotland,  a  great  officer  of  state.  And  wbcu 
mid  Brace  died,  without  children,  the  crown  of  Scotland 
pned  to  Robert,  the  eldest  son  of  this  daughter ;  whose  family 
Ijid  the  name  of  Stuart,  from  their  office,  as  they  spelt  tt  | 
^ough  sometimes  written  Stewart,  by  such  as  chose  to  spell 
i^re  after  the  English  fashion. 
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any  where  under  his  command.  AU  these 
were  against  him*.  Far  more  truly  so,  than  tm 
afflictions  were  against  any  one* 
^  A  week  after  the  slaying  of  WattTyler,  thekiqg 
moved  to  Waltham.  And  as  he  knew  not  hes 
•'"'^^^•to  take  proper  measures  for  supplying  lA 
army,  it  so  injured  the  neighbourhood  that  one  of 
his  company  declared,  a  few  days  after  their  arm4 
there  was  neither  grass,  nor  hay,  nor  com  in  either 
fields  or  barns,  for  five  miles  round.  Every  thiitf 
eatable  being  seized  ;  and  every  thing  on  the  grouw 
trampled  down,  if  it  had  not  been  cut  for  the  honei 
of  the  king's  host.  Whilst  he  was  here,  the  people 
of  Essex,  collecting  again  at  Billericay,  sent  net' 
sengers  to  Richard,  to  ask  whether  ne  proposed 
allowing  them  to  be  as  free  men  as  their  lords  were;  ' 
according  to  what  had  been  promised  them.  But 
they  found  the  king  an  altered  person.  He  ad- 
dressed them  himself,  and  told  them,  they  were 
**  odious  wretches,  undeserving  to  live."  But  thiti 
coming  as  messengers,  they  should  be  safe  as  such; 
and  might  carry  back  this  answer  to  their  fellows. 
*^  Slaves  you  were ;  and  are.  .  But  the  bondage 
that  awaits  you  shall  be  incomparably  worse  than 
aught  you  have  complained  of.  As  long  as  we  live 
and  reign,  we  will  strive  with  all  our  means  and 
strength,  to  make  your  slavery  such,  that  after 
ages  may  talk  of  it;  and  that  they  who  see  your 
misery,  may  be  terrified  from  doing  the  like." 

Had  this  poor  youth  been  trained  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  the  history  of  Rehoboam+,  might 
have  terrified  him  from  doing  the  like  to  that  foolish 
prince ;  by  insulting  a  great  and  discontented  portion 
of  his  subjects,  with  a  declaration  that  he  meant  to 
act  the  tyrant.  But  Richard  followed  up  this  un- 
feeling, and  shameless  language,  by  ordering  two 

•  Gen.  xlii.  36.  f  Compare  2  Chron.  x. 
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ipblemen  to  follow  the  route  of  the  messengers; 
od : "  check  the  audacity  of  the  Essex  commons.'' 
Tor  this  purpose,  as  none  would  stay  to  combat  them, 
bese  lords  watched  the  outlets  of  the  forest,  and 
few  500  men,  without  inquiring  into  their  deserts. 
Fhe  king  then  advanced  to  Chelmsford ;  from 
rbence  he  issued  a  proclamation,  annulling  ^^^ 
be  charters  he  bad  lately  signed ;  and  requiring  all 
neb  as  had  obtained  them  from  him^  to  bring  them 
back  forthwith ;  that  they  might  be  cancelled.  He 
ii  the  same  time  selected  sir  Robert  Tresilian  for 
shief  justice ;  and  commissioned  him  to  traverse  the 
Oountry,  and  try  all  persons  charged  with  having 
perpetrated*  any  offences  during  the  late  troubles. 
The-  populace  were  now  sufficiently  daunted,  to 
submit  to  the  arrest  of  their  leaders.  And  Tresilian 
TOs  a  bold  bad  man ;  capable  of  either  frightening, 
or  imposing  on  the  juries,  till  they  condemned  every 
mm  whom  he  chose  to  hang.  Among  those  brought 
before  him  at  St.  Alban's  was  John  Ball,  who  had 
been  found  at  Coventry ;  and  the  sentence  of  high 
tieason  being  passed  against  him,  Tresilian  had  it 
ejQBCUted  upon  the  old  man,  in  the  full  extent  of  its 
hideous  cruelty.  In  the  next  parliament^  ^^  t  i  i^^ 
i^  members  all  belonged  to  classes  inter-  "  ^ 
Med  in  rejecting  the  claims  of  the  late  insurgents, 
tcts  were  passed,  to  sanction  every  illegal  violence, 
eommitted  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  others, 
in  opposing  the  rioters;  and  to  annul  every  con- 
Msion  that  ha.d  been  made  to  them  *. 
Having  taken  such  steps  as  they  chose,  to  pre- 

*  The  earl  of  Northumberland  came  to  this  parliament  with 
^hurge  train  of  followers,  to  defend  him,  if  needful,  from  the 
'like  of  Lancaster ;  who  was  accompanied  in  the  like  manner. 
Aad  the  Londoners,  to  show  their  hostility  to  the  latter,  gave 
^  earl  leave  to  use  the  pastures  between  Holborn  and  tbo 
Strand,  and  where  the  Haymarket  and  OsLford  Road  are  at 
present,'  to  fatten  the  herds  which  had  been  driven  up  with  him, 
^rom  Northumberland,  for  the  supply  of  his  household  during 
^de  session. 
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vent  die  yieoplo  from  rising  aqraiii.  it  vas  Bwo§  dtt 
iutesmen  shoiiKl  Kx^k  about  them,  to  consider  vbi 
hjul  led  the  whole  of  the  Uboiirinfr  popuUiMa  U 
uniie  as  oiie  man.  for  ihe  obuuning  of  relief  tnm 
that  bonJa4re  under  which  their  fore&ihen  hi 
lived  tor  aj^.^s ;  and  which  had  been  gradually  k»* 
comiua;  less  opprossiw.  The  irricadiig  eifeei  t'vf  tht 
poll-tax,  had  bei^n  only  like  the  spark  vhieh  fill 
u|Hm  a  heap  of  combustibles.  It  had  made  ibn 
burst  into  a  tlame :  but  they  had  been  pivpaivd  if 
previous  causes.  This  was  made  evident,  when  tM 
insurcenis  declared  the  grievances  to  which  thiT 
would  no  longer  submit.  For  the  poU-iax  was  tba 
passed  over,  as  not  worth  disputing  abooi.  k 
reality,  no  {xilitical  event  could  open  the  eyiM  of  tht 
)H>puiace  to  their  situation,  without  tempting  thm 
to  rebellion.  Thev  would  seem  to  themsieJTiM  iki 
stront;est  binly  in  the  state.  For  they  w^i>e  tea  • 
one  the  most  numerous :  and  their  ill-(Hiucafe\1  kiiii 
had  hut  little  su}vriority  in  knowlcttge  to  make  ifk 
for  this.  And  vet  thev  found  theniselves  slavmti 
men  bom  in  the  same  country,  talking  now  the 
language,  having  the  same  complexion  and  the 
reliaiion.  They  wore  also  forced,  as  s.la\  ej^  to  tul 
when  kiildcn  without  ^viy.  for  the  gentieman  :hiir 
neighbour :  who  couKl  hotter  aiVord  to  gite  tJwi 
luv.  than  anv  other  noii^hbour.  This  imnstanl 
itate  of  sooiotv.  made  stiil  mort^  c^lin^;  in  Vnaor 
by  the  oxcooding  wri^tchoilnoss  of  the  bondmen  aw 
the  rap.tciiy  of  ihoir  masters,  had  dri\on  the  Freaflk 
yv.ns;uitry  to  make  a  furious  etlort  for  emanciraiioBi 
about  60  \oars  InMore  *.  And  in  sex  oral  Frvneb 
yirovincos,  the  citi/ons  had  recently  been  gAsdedlnr 
oppression,  into  a  fresh  contest  witlt  their  rukis^ 
In  Fkuulers  toi^.  an  obstinate  war  had  been  giM|( 
on  for  some  months.  betW(>en  the  citiaejis  and  cea* 
mons,  and  their  earl.    A  struggle  for  liberty^  ihw 
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Holutely  bemin  and  mAintained  on  the  oppoMitc; 
onlinenti  oould  not  but  loud  tlio  ICnglinh  pensanti  to 
lik  OAch  other,  why  they  Htibinittod  to  Huch  bondaffo 
IS  the  French  ancf  Fleminf^s,  whom  kin^  I^'dwarcrii 
4etorieft  made  them  think  their  inforiomln  courage, 
vtre  willing  to  cast  away  their  livcrt  rather  than 
Miffer  any  longer.    Yet  tho  Englinh  lords  had  been 
bitter  majitera  to  their  variHals  than   the  French 
iMd*:  and  hence  the  Knglinh  populace,  in  their 
rilort  struggle  for  fVecdoni,  had  neither  diiplaved 
felt  muolt  of  that  revengoful  ferocity,  which  had 
ddcned  the  flmt  French  innurgents. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  its  being  thus  noto- 
■bus,  that  similar  innurroctions  had  raped  on  the 
continent,   where    the  opinions  of  Wiclifle  were 
^irilotly  unknown  to  the  pcopln,  the  Romish  church- 
Vtn  asserted  that  the  spreading  of  WichiFe's  doc- 
trines had  bef*n  the  main  cause  of  the  late  general 
lile  of  the  Kngllsh  nopulace.    That  Wicliffe,  like 
^  apostle  of  old,  should  be  spoken  against,  as  a 
fHtikni  fellow^  and  a  ffwver  qf/teditioni'f  was  to  bo 
MCpected.     Mankind  dove  to  persuade  themselves, 
that  they  know  and  think  enough  about  religion* 
And  whoever  diHturbs  the  spiritual  sloth  of  tho 
worldly  man,  by  crying  out,  Awake  ihou  that  nkejie^t^ 
9id  arinefrom  the  dead^  may  add  the  gracious  offer, 
mi  Chriii  nhall  f^ire  thee  light  % ;  Jrct  will  he  not 
Meape  being  calumniated  as  one  who  would  turn  thu 
World  HpHine  down  ^. 

Unhappily,  however,  Wicliftc  had  given  his  ene- 
mies but  too  much  ground  for  charging  him  with 
teaching  doctrines  hostile  to  the  security  of  pro- 
perty. For,  whereas  the  ICnulish  prelates  had  been 
wont  to  boast,  that  the  church  hold  its  possessions 
kj  the  tenure  ot/rnnc  nlmoifinep  or  free  alms,  mean- 
kg  that  they  had  been  given  to  it  free  from  all 
bardensomo  duties  to  the  state  ||;   WicUfib  had 

*  Soo  Ynl.  t.  ti,  490.  t  heU  xxiv.  d. 

X  Bpb.  V.  14.  I  AoU  avU.  0.  ||  Mce  p.  79. 
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asserted^  that  the  tithes  and  rents  paid  to  ecdeaii* 
tics  were  indeed  free  ahns,  and  might  as  such  be 
withheld,  if  the  payer  knew  his  minister  to  be' a  bid 
man.  He  is  said  to  have  also  argued  that,  whenii 
all  property  is  a  trust  from  GoD^to  be  employed  io 
His  honor,  the  sinner  has  proved  himself  unwortl^ 
of  such  trust ;  and  stands,  therefore,  convicted  of 
having  forfeited  his  property.  Whilst  arguing  thv^ 
Wiclifie  seems  not  to  nave  observed,  how  daoge^ 
ous  a  snare  it  would  be  to  the  payer  of  tithes  oc 
other  dues,  and  how,  contrary  to  the  most  obvim 
rule  for  the  obtaining  of  justice,  to  allow  him  to  be 
judge  in  his  own  cause ;  and  to  decide  for  himidf 
whether  he  ought  to  pay  his  minister,  or  keeptlio 
money  for  his  own  use.  And  as  to  the  forfeitan  i 
of  property  by  sin,  it  is  evident  that  if  every  sin  de: 
prives  the  sinner  of  all  right  to  any  worldly  poseei- 
sions,  there  is  no  man  who  hath  not  sinned ;  andp 
therefore,  no  man  who  hath  not  lost  his  rights  to 
any  property.  But  when  our  Lord  said,  my  kkig* 
dom  is  not  of  this  world  *,  he  left  it  to  magistrate! 
and  rulers  to  decide,  what  offences  should  be  punieb* 
ed  by  forfeiture  of  worldly  goods. 

The  promulgation  of  these  opinions  brought  We- 
liffe  and  bis  followers  into  much  disrepute ;  being 
now  thought  exceedingly  mischievous,  by  person 
who  had  not  been  disposed  to  cavil  at  them  on  their 
first  publication.  The  heads  of  the  university  of 
Oxford,  afraid  of  sharing  the  unpopularity  of  t 
man,  whom  so  many  charged  with  having  occasioned 
the  late  rebellion,  declared  Wicliffe  a  preacher  of 
heresies ;  and  threatened  him,  and  all  who  should 
listen  to  him,  with  the  curses  of  the  church.  And 
when  he  would  have  appealed  to  the  king  througb 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  that  duke,  equally  afraid  of 
increasing  the  clamour  against  himself,  told  Wicliffe 
he  must  expect  no  support  either  from  him  or  tbe 


*  J'oUd  xviii.  3C. 
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wUf  if  he  chose  to  stand  oiit  against  his  ecclesias* 
I  superiors  on  articles  of  belief.  He,  therefore^ 
idrew,  finally  and  entirely,  from  the  university 
his  parish  of  Lutterworth.  As,  however,  the 
^tened  curse  did  not  at  all  abate  the  zeal  of  his 
»ples,  who  traversed  the  country  barefooted  and 
russet  gowns,  like  the  friars,  preaching  in  the 
(Tches,  or,  if  hindered  from  that,  in  the  streets, 
clergy  hazarded  an  unprecedented  step  to  pro- 
e  a  law  against  them.  It  was  now  usual  to  sum-> 
Q  the  clergy  to  grant  the  church's  money,  almost 
regularly  as  the  commons  were  called  upon  to 
nt  that  of  the  nation ;  and  being  thus  assembled, 
'  clergy  petitioned  the  king  to  make  a  law,  for 
Qinissioning  the  sheriffs  to  apprehend  and  im-> 
Bon  all  preachers  of  heresy  and  their  abettors, 
enever  the  prelates  should  certify  that  such  inter* 
ence  was  needed.  And  the  king  had  the  words 
this  petition  formed  into  an  act,  and  enrolled 
ong  the  statutes ;  as  he  was  wont  to  do  with  1382: 
i  petitions  of  the  commons,  if  acceptable  to 
d*.  The  custom  of  filling  up  the  statute  roll  at 
t  end  of  the  session,  naturally  brought  any  irre- 
limties  in  it  under  the  consideration  of  the  par* 
nent  next  summoned ;  and  the  commons  then  re- 
sented to  the  king,  that  this  statute  having  been 
de  without  their  consent,  neither  they  nor  their 
xsessors  ought  to  be  bound  by  the  will  of  the 
rgy  ;  and,  therefore,  they  prayed  that  the  afore- 
d  statute  might  be  repealed.  The  answer  to  this 
tition  said,  "  It  is  repealed  accordingly."  Yet  so 
vas,  that,  by  some  fraudulent  management  of  the 
nnish  clergy,  the  statute  complained  of  remained 
lart  of  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  its  repeal  was  not 
tered  upon  the  rolls. 

[t  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  the  popish  clergy 
)uld  have  thought  fraud  allowable ;  when  it  might 

•  See  p.  295. 
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contribute  to  the  putting  down  of  those  they  called 

heretics.    For  pope  Urban  VI.  had  sent  a  bull  to 

England,  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  m^n- 

^1382!^'  ^^^  ^^  ^"^  church ;  in  which  he  bade  than 
observe  "  as  they  feared  the  wrath  of  Al- 
mighty Gt>D/'  that  all  leagues  and  agreements  made 
with  either  schismatics,  or  heretics,  were  utterif 

null  and  void And  that  the  parties  to  any  such 

agreements,  were  altogether  released  from  aiiy 
obligation  to  abide  by  them;  even  though  made 
before  either  of  the  contracting  parties  or  personi 
was  infected  with  heresy ;  though  confirmed  wSk 
an  oath,  or  by  any  other  pledge ;  nay,  though  ext 
pressly  sanctioned  and  ratified  by  apostolic  authoritf, 
as  he  called  his  own.  And  he  was  daring  enouch 
to  add,  that  his  anxiety  for  the  souls  of  the  faithnd 
made  it  his  duty,  strictly  to  prohibit  all  persons  fioA 
observing  any  such  agreements ;  and  those  in  aih 
thority,  from  permitting  others  to  stand  to  their 
covenants  with  heretics.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  de» 
clared  it  to  be  one  of  the  marks  of  the  man  whom 
God  approves,  that  even  if  he  sweareth  to  his  ow 
hurtf  he  changeth  not*.  But  this  bull  was  evi- 
dently drawn  up  in  the  spirit  of  that  unhappy  bein^ 
who»  w/ten  he  speaketh  a  lie,  speaketh  of  his  mm; 
for  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it  f.  It  is  » 
directly  opposed  to  the  principles  of  common 
honesty,  taught  even  by  those  who  care  not  that 
their  lives  '^  be  pure  and  holy,;"  that  it  is  revoltiog 
to  the  opinions  of  all  civilized  society.  Hence  the 
papists  of  modem  times  loudly  declare,  that  they 
feel  it  their  duty  to  keep  faith  with  those  th^ 
think  heretics.  But  by  this  declaration  they  con- 
fess, what  their  church  generally  denies,  that  a  po])e 
may  be  mistaken  in  the  doctrine  which  he  authoii- 
tatively  lays  down.  For  Urban  VI.,  though  only 
acknowledged  by  part  of  the  Romish  clergy  and 

*  Ps.  xv.  4.  f  John  viii.  44. 
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lity^  during  his  lifetime;  is  now  held  hy  all  its 
nembers  to  have  been  the  true  and  lawful  head  of 
liKeir  whole  church. 

By  schismatics,  Urban  meant  the  adherents  of 
lis  rivals  pope  Clement.  But  as  to  treating  them 
n  the  base  manner  enjoined^  in  the  papal  buU^ 
dng  Richard's  ministers  resolved  to  take  it  for 
iieir  guide,  or  disobey  it,  as  should  best  suit 
Jiieir  political  views.   Thus  the  Scotch  acknowledge 

a  pope  Clement,  because  their  allies  the  French 
,  such  natives  of  Scotland  as  had  repaired  to 
Ehtford,  for  the  purpose  of  study,  were  about  to 
be  proceeded  against,  as  schismatics,  in  the  vice- 
bhtncellor's  court,  when  a  letter  was  sent  to 
Mie  University,  in  the  king's  name,  insisting  13^*2, ' 
riut  the  Scotch  students  should  be  allowed 
ib  retain  their  own  opinions,  as  to  who  might  be  the 
lurful  pope,  without  being  disquieted  by  any  per- 
■ms  on  that  account*.  Whereas  the  very  next 
^y  a  proclamation  was  issued,  under  the  king's 
=l^ature,  calling  upon  all  sheriffs  and  mayors  to 
« the  bishop  of  Norwich  in  raising  recruits  for  a 
cmsade,  against  the  adherents*  of  pope  Clement ; 
because  these  crusaders  were  to  invade  FraHee. 
Aiid  as  pope  Urban  chose  to  assert  that  he  had  a 
light  to  deprive  the  Spanish  king  of  Castile  of  his 


*  About  two  years  after  this  the  government  felt  it  necessary 
V  send  another  official  letter ;  requiring  the  chancellpr  of 
Word  to  take  strong  measures  for  the  prevention  of  the 
^VArrels,  and  combats,  between  the  students  from  the  South 
M-  North  of  England;  who  lived  apart*  and  hated,  and 
bolted  l;ach  other,  like  natives  of  different  and  hostile  king- 
teis.  It  was  the  observation  of  those  narrow-minded  pro- 
^■cial  prejudices,  which  induced  so  many  benevolent  foundefs 
of  colleges  to  insist,  that  there  should  not  be  more  than  a 
ipedfied  number  of  fellows  from  any  English  county  at  the 
tee  time.'  For  they  perceived,  that  if  the  members  from  any 
Hm  couqty  should  get  the  lead  in  a  college,  they  would  di^- 
•fibute  among  their  own  countrymen  alone,  if  not  restrained, 
he  rewards  intended  to  encourage  piety,  industry,  and  learn- 
n^  in  whomsoever  found. 
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crown,  for  acknowledging  Clement,  and  would  pie 
it  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster;  the  duke  added  da 
donation  to  his  old  claim  upon  that  kingdom;  tti 
was   encouraged  by    the  English  government,  m 
preparing  to  lead  another  crusade  into  Spain. 
By  bestowing  the  name  of  crusaders,  upon 
who  should  serve  in  these  military  expeditions) 
pope  tempted  them  to  believe,  that  they  would 
regarded  in  heaven  as  the  soldiers  of  Christ; 
would  be  entitled  to  the  same  indtdgewei^  thati||iJ 
to  the  same  vain  promises  of  having  their  sins  " 

given,  as  the  defenders  of  the  holy  land, 
earing  of  these  things,  Wiclifie  remarked,  '*wl 
shall  we  see  the  proud  priest  of  Rome  grant 
indulgences,  to  engage  men  to  Uve  in  peace 
charity ;  as  he  does  to  engage  Christians  to  mi 
each  other  V  With  his  knowledge  of  Scrii 
the  good  man  could  not  but  be  shocked  at  the  & 
of  words,  in  which  every  priest,  throughout 
land,  was  required  to  proclaim  to  his  parishionetk^ 
that  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  or  his  deputies,  bd 
authority  from  the  pope  to  grant  forgiveness  of  soij 
to  as  many  as  should  join,  or  contribute  freely  to  thp 
expense  of  his  crusade.  "  By  the  authority  of  4^' 
apostles  we  absolve  thee,"  says  the  granter  of  tli9'| 
indulgence  in  the  words  of  this  form,  **  from  allth 
sins  confessed  with  thy  mouth,  and  mourned  for  ii  | 
the  heart ;  and  also  from  those  which  thou  would^ 
have  confessed,  if  thou  hadst  remembered  thistt* 
And  we  indulge  thee  with  the  full  remission  of  dqf 
sins  ;  and  promise  thee  the  reward  of  the  righteoot 
and  an  increase  of  thy  eternal  happiness.*'  TU 
Holy  Spirit  hath  saidf  foUoto  peace  with  all  meujod 
holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord** 
But  this  bishop  offered  his  countrymen  the  forgive- 
ness of  their  sins,  and  the  reward  of  the  righteom^ 
for  money;   without  insisting  on  holiness.     And 

•  Heb.  xii.  14. 
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ted  them  to  earn  these  blessings  by  strife;  in- 
i  of  insisting  that  a  fierce  and  turbulent  gene- 
m  should  follow  peace  with  all  men.  Such  as 
IT  nothing  of  the  word  of  God,  rejoiced  at  these 
*s.  Old  soldiers  of  Edward  III.  were  glad  to 
'  that  the  sins  of  their  past  campaigns  might  be 
ted  out  by  fighting  the  French  again,  under  so 
.  a  leader  as  bishop  Spencer.  And  monks  and 
9,  whom  he  was  authorised  by  the  pope  to  re- 
i,  for  the  occasion,  from  the  bondage  of  their 
der's  rules,  delighted  in  the  thoughts  of  winning 
^en^  and  yet  indulge  in  the  coarse  licence  of 
Whilst  females,  and  the  luxurious,  and  the 
J,  willingly  sent  the  bishop  money,  or  jewels, 
btain  in  exchange  such  pardon  for  their  sins,  as 
'  thought  more  secure  than  their  parish  priest 
d  bestow ;  and  such  as  the  latter,  if  a  conscien- 
B  man,  would  not  have  bestowed,  without  enjoin- 
the  penance  which  his  church  affixed  to  their 
noes. 

lence  the  bishop  got  together  so  much  treasure, 
such  an  army,  that  parliament  advised  Richard 
^  him  have  the  produce  of  certain  taxes,  on  his 
aging  to  find  the  king  of  France  such  employ- 
it,  in  defending  his  own  country,  as  should  pre- 
t  that  monarch  from  overwhelming  the  people  of 
ent,  in  Flanders ;  who  had  besought  the  English 
nrotect  them. 

t  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1383,  that  the  bishop 
itered  his  forces  in  Calais ;  where  he  listened 
empting  accounts  of  the  wealth  to  be  found  in  the 
ihbouring  Flemish  towns ;  whilst  he  knew  that 
ardy  had  been  so  ruined/  by  the  English  wars, 
0  afford  no  hope  of  any  valuable  booty.  Having 
Fear*  of  God  before  his  eyes,  the  temptation  made 
1.  indifferent  to  the  manifest  iniquity  of  his  pur- 
e;  so,  instead  of  marching  through  the  gate 
ch  led  to  France,  the  bishop  turned  his  face 
ards  Flanders;  and,  crossing  the  borders^  he 
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quickly  took  Grravelines  by  BtoniL  As  Hba 
Flanders  was  at  peace  with  England,  and 
part  of  his  territories  had  not  thrown  o£ 
thority^  some  of  the  earl's  officers  repaired, 
day,  to  the  bishop's  quarters ;  to  ask  the 
so  unprovoked  an  invasion.  They  found  I 
of  Gravelines  entirely  pillaged ;  the  vesse 
harbour  taken  possession  of,  as  prizes ;  the 

I)art  of  the  male  inhabitants  massacred ;  i 
eamt  that  though  the  women  and  children  ha 
refuge  in  a  convent,  its  consecrated  walls  had 
Allowed  to  protect  them  from  the  brutal  vi( 
an  army,  in  which  every  soldier  wore  the 
the  cross,  in  token  of  his  being  peculiarly 
in  the  supposed  service  of  Christ.  The  firs 
which  suggested  itself  to  the  bishop,  foi 
inflicted  these  calamities  on  an  unoffending 
was,  That  he  understood  their  earl  to  be  n 
master  of  this  country ;  since  it  had  been  co 
by  the  king  of  France.  But  when  the  1 
offered  evidence,  that  the  king  had  only  actc 
earl's  ally,  the  bishop  said — He  had  nothii 
with  the  arrangements  of  temporal  princ 
was  the  soldier  of  pope  Urban ;  and  had  a 
make  war  on  all  who  acknowledged  Clei 
their  pope.  To  this  they  replied,  that  th 
and  their  countrymen,  had  espoused  the 
Urban  as  publicly,  and  as  sincerely,  as  the 
themselves.  "  It  matters  not,''  said  the 
"  Yolande,  duchess  of  Bar,  has  property 
neighbourhood;  and  she  is  for  Clement, 
ceiving,  then,  that  it  was  vain  to  expect  just 
him,  the  earl's  officers  declared  they  would 
forthwith,  and  appeal  to  the  king  of  Engl 
which  the  bishop  gave  immediate  orders 
venting  their  departure.  His  next  advance 
in  possession  of  Dunkirk ;  but,  by  this  t 
peasantry  and  citizens  had  taken  up  arms 
defence,  and  being  joined  by  such  knights  ai 

10 
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-amis  as  happened  to  be  near,  they  made  an  at- 
sk  upon  the  English ;  in  which,  however,  they 
sre  utterly  routed,  with  the  loss  of  five  oi  six 
ousand  killed.  The  voUies  of  arrows  shot  by  the 
(iglish  archers  had  gained  this  victory ;  but^  when 
e  Flemings  were  once  broken,  it  was  easy  to  slay 
m  who  dared  not  stop  to  fight ;  and  an  English 
Qnk,  who  has  recorded  the  events  of  this  crusade, 
sclares  with  great  exultation,  that  rectors  and 
purs,  and  monks  and  friars,  who  had  quitted  their 
ities  in  England,  under  the  pope's  sanction,  to 
How  bishop  Spencer,  so  distinguished  themselves 
r  the  slaughter,  that  '^  there  were  some  of  these  , 
iligious  men,  who  were  ascertained  to  have  cut 
own,  each,  their  sixteen  Flemings."  This  may 
dl  be  imagined  to  be  a  v^ui  boast  of  more  crimes 
Vm  the  unhappy  sinners  were  capable  ol*  com- 
mitting. But  that  which  deserves  attention  is  the 
^orable  blindness,  which  could  lead  the  sworn 
arvants  of  the  meek  and  holy  Jesus  to  boast,  and 
118  writer  to  think  he  did  them  honor  by  relating, 
let  they  had  stained  their  hands  so  deeply  in  the 
i>od  of  their  fellow-Christians ;  whose  country  their 
ider,  and  he  too  a  bishop,  had  invaded  without 
irning  or  provocation ;  and  whose  only  crime  was, 
at  they  had  come  forward  to  fight  in  defence  of 
fe  rights  of  their  sovereign,  of  their  own  lives 
td  property,  and  of  the  chastity  of  their  wives 
id  daughters. 

"When  the  news  of  this  victory,  and  of  the  great 
•oil  which  the  crusaders  were  gathering,  reached 
iigland,  numbers  more,  both  of  the  monks  and 
hy,  sewed  a  red  cross  upon  their  shoulders ;  and 
i^ed  the  sea,  to  join  in  this  attack  upon  a  friendly 
SK)ple,  whose  country  they  robbed  of  every  thing 
MU;  could  be  carried  ofi*;  till  the  king  of  France 
'curched  an  army  to  the  earl's  aid ;  and  forced  this 
orde  of  robbers  to  return  to  England. 
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The  bishop,  and  some  of  his  chief  officers,  woe 

then  called  to  account,  by  parliament;  tbe 

^^'^      latter  were  heavily  fined ;  and  the  bisbM 

was  deprived,  for  two  years,  not  of  that  hoqf 

oflice  which  he  was  so  imworthy  to  occupy,  brt 

of  the  rents  of  all  estates  belonging  to  bis  vet 

Yet  these  sentences  were  not  inflicted  on  themftr 

the  guilt  which  might  justly  have  brought  the  wratir 

of  God  upon  their  country.  The  only  charge  nude 

against  the  condemned  officers  was,  that  they 

taken  bribes  from  the  king  of  France,  to  draw 

their  army«     While  the   bishop  was  punished 

having  let  the  crusade  come  to  an  end,  sooner 

had  been  agreed  upon,  when  a  part  of  the 

was  made  over  to  him. 

The  plan  which  pope  Urban  had  devised, 
exciting  a  civil  war  in  Spain,  equally  disappoinl 
his  expectations;  for  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
too  much  employed  at  home,  to  follow  up  the  pope' 
pretended  gift  of  the  crown  of  Castile.  And  whi 
three  years  after,  he  found  an  opportunity  of  lam 
an  army  in  the  north  of  Spain,  the  king  of  Casi 
had  the  prudence  to  convert  the  duke  into  a  frii 
by  marrying  his  eldest  son  to  a  daughter  of  John 
Gaunt,  the  heiress  to  Pedro's  claims*;  and 
farther  allowing  the  duke  232,000/.  for  his 
pences,  and  an  annuity  of  15,500/.  for  life.  By 
arrangement  the  duke  returned  to  England 
wealthy,  that  the  overgrown  possessions  of  tta 
house  of  Lancaster  made  all  king  Richard's  frieoili 
exceedingly  jealous  of  its  power,  and  eveni 
tempted  the  duke's  son  to  rebellion,  usurpation, 
murder. 

In  the  mean  time  the  long  war  with  France 
been  interrupted,'  shortly  after  the  bishop  of  Nof 
wich's  retreat,  by  a  truce ;  made  at  first  for  a  ft* 
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iths  only^  but  afterwards  renewed.  Yet  as  the 
5  of  Scotland  refused,  for  a  while,  to  be  com- 
lended  in  this  truce,  the  French  king  thought 
ue  to  his  alliance  with  Scotland  to  send  John  de 
one,  admiral  of  France,  to  his  aid.     This  ofBcer 

accompanied  by  1000  knights  and  esquires  of 
nee,  with  their  attendants;  and  he  brought 
our  sufficient  for  equipping  1200  more,  besides 
:pply  of  40,000  francs  to  enable  the  Scotch  to 
lare  for  a  campaign.  But  the  lowlands  had  been 

waste,  only  a  little  before,  by  John  of  Gaunt ; 
I  had  cut  down  all  the  woods,  and  burnt  the 
aants'  huts ;  though  he  spared  Edinburgh,  in  re- 
I  for  its  having  afforded  him  shelter  during  Watt 
er's  insurrection.  The  desolation  of  the  only 
Qe  portion  of  their  country  had  so  impoverished 
'  Scotch  nobles,  that  the  king  requested  De 
luie  to  distribute  his  40,000  francs  among  them 
hwith.  And  the  French  complained  that  they 
Id  not  purchase  a  horse,  for  less  than  six  times 

Srice  a  Scotchman  would  have  been  asked; 
le  lords  of  Scotland  avoided  their  acquaintance, 
Ave  the  expence  of  shewing  them  hospitality ; 
that,  after  having  been  used  to  comfortable  beds, 
lished  halls,  and  handsome  rooms,  they  could  ill 
ok  remaining  for  months  in  so  poor  a  capital  as 
bburgh,  a  town  not  to  be  compared  with  cities 
Utle  note  in  France. 

^he  want  of  cordiaUty  thus  complained  of  by  the 
itich,  may  have  partly  arisen  from  the  dislike  of 
ly  of  the  Scotch  nobles  to  their  sovereign's  policy, 
lot  making  peace  with  England.  This  extended 
Ear,  that  Douglas,  Earl  of  Galloway,  joined  the 
4  of  Northumberland  in  arranging,  and  signing, 
tice  for  the  borders,  without  asking  for 
sovereign's  leave ;  which  agreement  is  far-  i^^^' 
^  deserving  of  notice,  as  being  the  first 
^c  document,  in  the  English  language,  to  be 
^  in  the  natioqal  collection  of  treaties  since  the 

^OL,  II.  <i 
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Sushed  forward  his  advanced  troops  as  far 
een,  without  heeding  the  progress  of  th< 
and  French,  who  had  passed  by  him  to  pilb 
berland  ;  when  his  favourites,  Robert  de  V 
of  Oxford,  and  Michael  de  la  Pole  the  Ch 
suggested  to  him,  that  the  Duke  of  Lanes 
craftily  drawing  him  on,  in  the  hope  that  I 
be  cut  off  in  some  difficult  pass.  Their  h 
the  king's  mind  with  such  jealousy,  that,  tl 
having  entered  the  royal  tent,  to  lay  befo 
plan  for  turning  back,  by  another  route,  i 
Vienne  and  the  Scotch  with  him,  Richard 
replied,  "  Uncle  of  Lancaster,  you  will  n; 
aim.  You  may  go  with  your  men  when 
think  best.  I  with  mine,  shall  return  sti 
England."  "  And  I  shall  follow  you,"  rejc 
Duke ;  ^*  for  there  is  not  a  man,  in  your  c 
who  loves  you  so  well  as  I  and  my  brother 
if  any  one  but  yourself,  shall  say,  I  wish 
yours  other  than  well,  I  pledge  myself  to  i 
m  the  field."  The  king  made  no  reply  to 
bade  the  people  about  him  make  ready,  fc 
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of  Marquess  of  Dublin,  to  wTiicb  he  soon  after 
the  indiscretion  to  add  that  of  Duke  of  Ireland. 
ohn  of  Gaunt  had  been  the  only  duke  ever  since 
leath  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  it  was  the  King^s 
ap  to  lower  his  importance  by  elevating  his  two 
iger  brothers  to  the  same  rank  with  himself, 
niortify  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  still  farther, 
lard,  having  now  been  married  three  years  to 
Princess  Anne  of  Bohemia  without  any  hope 
sue,  took  occasion  to  declare  in  Parliament,  that 
Earl  Mortimer  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  lawful 
to  the  crown  of  England  ;  being  grandson,  by 
ughter,  to  John  of  Gaunt's  elder  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence. 

was  in  the  next  year  that  the  Duke  sailed  fokr 
in,  with  20,000  men ;  the  king  gladly  al- 
ng  him  both  troops  and  money,  for  the  j3^^' 
J  of  getting  rid  of  his  presence.  But  John 
jaunt  had  the  reputation,  abroad,  of  being  an 
srienced  warrior ;  and  it  was  taken  for  granted 
the  bravest  men-at-arms,  among  the  English, 
Id  leave  their  country,  to  share  the  profit  and 
J  of  his  Spanish  campaigns.  The  young  king 
ranee  was,  therefore,  advised  to  take  advantage 
lis  absence  for  attempting  the  conquest  of  En- 
id ;  and  as  this  project  was  popular  with  the 
3ch,  who  longed  to  be  revenged  for  past  injuries, 
r  made  every  possible  eflfort  to  meet  the  wishes 
;heir  sovereign.  He  fixed  upon  Sluys,  as  the 
!e  from  whence  the  invading  army  should  em- 
c;  and  thither  the  nobles,  and  knights,  and 
tary  adventurers  repaired,  to  the  number  of 
KK) ;  besides  a  countless  crpwd  of  attendants  and  of 
ed  followers*  No  less  than  thirteen  hundred  and 
Ity  vessels  were  collected,  to  transport  this  force 
M  the  sea,  A  wooden  town  was  also  constructed, 
K)  paces  in  circuit,  and  surrounded  by  strong 
bades ;  which  being  taken  to  pieces,  and  moved 
*rith  the  armyi  was  to  ensure  the  King  comfort- 
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jiaese  immense  prcparauons,  nowever, 
exhaust  the  French  king's  treasury,  witl 
money  that  extraordinary  taxes  could  drai 
villing  people.  By  the  artful  managemen 
Duke  de  Berry,  uncle  to  Cliarles  VI.,  whow 
to  the  expedition,  it  was  prevented  from 
Sluys,  till  the  approach  of  winter  made  the 
declare,  they  could  not  hope  to  keep  sue 
together  at  sea.  And  the  gi^ater  part  of  tl 
had  brought  any  money  with  them,  having 
time,  spent  it  all,  could  neither  remain  in 
bourhood  which  was  utterly  ruined  by  the 
of  this  undisciplined  host,  nor  maintain  th 
in  any  country,  which  they  were  not  at  1 
pillage  ;  so  that,  when  the  king  found  him 
strained  to  announce,  that  the  embarkatior 
put  off  till  the  following  spring,  every  one 
back  to  his  own  home.  The  provisions,  w 
been  hitherto  hoarded,  were  then  sold  a 
loss ;  and  the  owners  of  such  vessels  as  I 
impressed  made  for  their  own  ports,  but  w 
of  them  captured  by  the  English  fleet,  i 
Earl  of  Arundel.     Three  French  ships  lad 
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Mral  supply  for  the  purpose  ;  the  Commons  per* 
ved,  that* it  was  necessary  to  insist  on  the  re^ 
Tal  of  those  counsellors,  who  flattered  every  folly 
their  youn^  sovereign,  instead  of  teaching  him  to 
e  his  people  frugally. 

The  king  had  withdrawn  from  London  to  Eltham, 
len  the  Commons  sent  to  request  he  would  dis- 
ss the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  from  the  of&ce  of  Chancel- 
^as  they  had  much  to  allege  against  him.  To  whiqh 

haughtily  replied,  '^  that  he  would  not  remove 
X  meanest  scullion  in  his  kitchen  to  please  them.*' 
lis  answer  was  the  more  offensive,  as  the  extrava- 
Oce  of  his  household  was  one  of  the  evils  which 
i  Commons  felt  it  necessary  to  check.  For  he 
d  three  hundred  servants  in  his  kitchen ;  and 
ery  office  about  the  Palace  was  proportionably 
effilled  with  attendants,  whose  costly  dresses  were 
»  a^stonishinent  of  that  gaudy  age.  The  kins  was, 
erefore,  told  in  return,  that  Parliament  would  not 
Oceed  with  any  other  business,  till  he  chose  to 
ike  his  appearance  in  the  House«  and  attend  to  its 
Juest.  Richard  then  desired,  that  forty  knights 
ight  be  deputed  to  inform  him,  more  clearly,  what 
'•  was  desired  to  do.     But  the  Commons  refused 

send  any  such  deputation ;  declaring  their  belief 
at  thecourtiers,  about  the  king's  person,  had  the 
ftacherous  intention  of  slaying,  or  at  least  of  seiz- 
g  the  persons  of  so  many  leading  members  of  their 
saiiae.  Still  the  king  held  out ;  and  the  Duke  of 
loucester,  with  Arundel,  bishop  of  Ely,  were  sent 
»  inform  him,  that,  if  he  should  absent  himself 
mMxy  days  more,  the  members  might  lawfully,  and 
ould,  return  to  their  own  homes,  without  voting 
|fey  subsidy.  To  this  Richard  petulantly  replied, 
that  he  would  rather  call  in  the  help  of  the  king 
P.France,  and  submit  to  him,  if  needs  must  be,  than 
^tekle  to  his  own  subjects.**  On  which  they  bluntly 
bierved,  that  if  he  chose  to  make  himself  a  stranger 
^  his  people,  refusing  to  govern  according  to  the 
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laws,  and  the  advice  of  the  peers,  he  might  be  drifen 
from  his  throne.  This  threat,  and  the  necesntf 
which  his  debts  laid  him  under,  of  obtaining  a  grant 
of  money,  brought  him  back  to  London ;  and  ob- 
liged him  to  meet  the  wish  of  Parliament,  by  makiif 
bishop  Arundel  chancellor  *,  and  consent- 
Get  23.  jjjg  ^  other  changes  in  the  great  offices  of 
state*  The  Commons  then  proceeded  to  impeadr 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk ;  that  is,  they  brought  him  txi 
trial  before  the  Lords,  for  sundry  acts,  which  thef 
declared  to  be  offences  against  the  welfare  of  dw 
kmgdom. 

Richard  now  found  that  he  had  taken  an  impnK 
dent  step,  in  raising  the- Duke  of  Gloucester  Hfj 
counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
caster.     For  the  latter  was  one  of  those  men,  whaf 
haughtily  insist  on  the  most  humble  submission  6ov 
all  below  them ;  and  then  reckon  it  a  point  of  b^ 
nour  to  be  ostentatiously  respectful   to  any  vm 
doubted  superior  in  rank.     Whereas  the  Dukcrf 
Gloucester  would  fall  in  with  all  the  prejudices  ^ lei 
the  vulgar,  to  obtain  popularity.    And  then  thon^r 
himself  independent ;  because  he  was  not  afraid  • 
saying  rough  and  insulting  things  to  his  sovereign*  I 

After  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  had  been  tried,  anlj 
found  guilty  on  a  part  of  the  charges,  and  coiH| 
demned  thereupon  to  a  fine  and  imprisonment,  ths  I 
Duke  of  Gloucester's  influence  was  employed  ■ 
carrying  a  measure  through  Parliament,  which  niuci 
resembled  the  appointment  of  the  Lords  OrdaineW 


*  The  king  soon  after  issued  a  notice,  stating  thai*  ithen^ 
the  see  of  Ely  had  no  lands  belonging  to  it  near  liOndoD,  ^ 
thereby  allotted  the  villages  and  manors  of  Hackney  and  li^ 
ton  for  the  reception  of  the  bishop's  servant?,  and  the  pastoriiS 
of  his  horses,  vrbiist  he  should  be  in  attendance  on  the  coaft' 
And  all  officers  and  servants  of  theking,  or  others,  were,  bjtM 
same  notice,  prohibited  from  taking  any  hay,  litter,  corn,  poui' 
try,  or  cattle,  fromlbe  \tii\i«L\i\\.w\V.'&  ^^  Hackney  or  Layton,  wilfc- 
out  the  bishop's  leave. 
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I  the  reign  of  Edward  of  Caernarvon  *•  It  was  by 
illing  for  a  copy  of  the  act  whereby  that  monarch 
id  been  deposed,  that  the  Commons  terrified  Ri«- 
sard  into  assenting  to  their  new  demand ;  which 
ifts,  that  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  the 
karl- of  Arundel,  and  eight  others,  should  have  au- 
bority  under  his  seal  for  enquiring  into  all  abuses, 
nd  punishing  offenders,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Mr,  by  their  own  sentence  ;  which  the  king  should 
K  bound  to  confirm. 

li  This  unusual  pow^r  was  only  to  last  a  twelve- 
■onth;  hilt  Richard,  misled  by  his  favourites,  left 
IfDodon  for  the  distant  counties,  that  he  might  not 
R under  the  eye  of  these  commissioners;  and  then 
Biief  Justice  Tresilian,  with  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and 
krchbishop  of  York,  laid  before  him  a  scheme  fofr 
htking  off  the  controul,  under  which  Parliament 
>d  placed  both  him  and  them.  For  this  end,  the 
idges  Belknape,  Fulthorpe,  and  their  colleagues, 
ere  summoned  to  meet  the  king  at  Nottingham; 
id  there  certain  questions  were  proposed  to  them ; 
^  answers,  which  it  was  determined  they  should 
1^6,  being  also  set  before  them,  ready  written,  to 
^Te  their  seals  and  signatures  affixed  thereto. 
llese  questions  were,  whether  the  commission  ap-> 
minted  by  Parliament,  did  not  infringe  upon  the 
^  rights  of  the  king  ? — How  they  ought  to  be  pu- 
shed, who  procured  the  act  appointing  that  com* 
Inion ;  who  compelled  the  king  to  assent  to  it ; 
Id  who  asked  to  see  the  act  for  deposiilg  king  Ed-» 
ted  II.  ? — Whether  Parliament  might  lawfully  pro- 
ved, in  any  business  not  allowed  of  by  the  king  ? — 
nd  whether  it  might  impeach  his  officers,  without 
« leave  ?  The  answers,  to  all  these  questions,  were 
favour  of  the  royal  authority ;  and  declared  all 
16  persons,  concerned  in  procuring  the  obnoxious 
!t,  to  be  traitors,  and  liable  to  be  put  to  death  as 

•  See  page  114. 
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8ucb.  Belknape  alone  ventured  to  refuse  putting 
his  name  to  these  answers  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Ireland 
giving  him  to  understand  it  would  be  at  the  peril  of 
his  life,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  persist.  Yet  be 
observed  aloud,  as  he  signed  the  paper,  that  there 
needed  only  a  gallows  and  a  rope,  to  give  him  the 
end  he  deserved  ;  for  yielding  to  what  his  conscience 
forbade.  Their  signatures  being  thus  obtained,  the 
judges  were  all  sworn  to  keep  secret  what  had  past, 
till  the  king  should  call  upon  them  to  acknowledge 
their  opinions.  But  the  persons  who  had  insisted 
on  their  violating  the  oath  which  bound  them  to  de- 
cide,  in  all  cases,  according  to  law  and  justice,  gouU 
not  reasonably  expect  that  another  oath  would  prove 
more  binding.  Judge  Fulthorpe  betrayed  the  whok  ■[ 
the  next  day,  to  Thomas  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent, 
the  king's  half-brother,  who  immediately  informed 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Of  this  the  courtiers  were 
ignorant ;  and  thinking  their  first  step  had  succeeded 
to  their  wish,  they  next  summoned  several  sberiffi; 
asked  what  numbers  of  men  they  could  raise  to  op: 
pose  the  nobles  who  had  ill-treated  the  king ;  and  ' 
bade  them  take  care,  that  no  member  should  be  re- 
turned for  the  next  Parliament,  except  such  as  the 
king  would  fix  upon.  The  sheriffs,  however,  re- 
plied, that  the  people  were  too  favourable  to  the 
lords  to  be  willing  to  serve  against  them  ;  and,  that 
they  were  wont  to  choose  such  members  as  they 
liked.  Yet  Sir  Nicholas  Bramber  undertook,  that  % 
the  citizens  of  London  should  stand  by  the  king  in  o 
aiiy  difficulties.  Sir  Nicholas  had  been  three  times 
mayor ;  and  it  had  been  his  constant  aim  to  form  a 
party  in  the  city,  who  should  act,  in  all  things,  at 
his  bidding.  And  when  Richard  returned  to  Lon- 
don, but  nine  days  before  the  expiring  of  the  Par- 
liamentary commission,  he  was  received  with  unusual 
expressions  of  joy  and  respect;  both  by  the 
•  1  .  wealthier  ckvxens,  and  by  the  crowd  who 
followed  him,  witVv  sVio\iX^5XoN<^%X\si\ftsXKt» 
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The  next  morning  he  was  surprised  by  the  intel- 
ligence, that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Earl  of 
Arundel^-  and  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Nottingham ;  no- 
blemen who  filled  the  respective  dignified  offices  of 
high  constable,  admiral,  and  earl  marshal  of  Eng- 
landj  were  approaching  London,  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  army.  This  news  made  many  faces 
pale  at  court.  The  archbishop  of  York«  indeed^ 
was  bold  enough  to  urge  the  king  to  prepare  for 
combating  the  lords;  but  his  advice  was  thought 
rash  by  the  other  courtiers ;  and  it  necessarily  fell 
to  the  ground,  when  Brambei^  confessed,  that  the 

S eater  part  of  the  citizens  appeared  as  unwilling  as 
e  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  take  up  arms  in 
such  a  cause.  Richard  was,  therefore,  again  ob- 
liged to  let  Arundel,  bishop  of  Ely,  overrule  the 
opinions  of  his  favourite  counsellors ;  and,  a  commu- 
nication being  opened,  in  consequence,  with  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester's  party,  it  was  agreed  that  they 
ahould  pass  through  London  without  tHeir  troops, 
Mid  should  lay  their  grievances  before  the  king,  who 
was  to  receive  them  in  Westminster  hall.  Thither, 
he  accordingly  repaired,  at  the  appointed  time  ;  but 
was  kept  waiting,  on  his  throne,  for  near  two  hours, 
whilst  they  refused  to  pass  the  mews ;  having  heard 
that  a  thousand  men  had  been  placed  in  ambush 
there,  to  attack  them. 
During  tlieir  delay,  the  king  sent  them  farther 

E^mises  of  a  proper  reception ;  and  the  sheriffs  of 
ndon  having  searched  the  mews,  and  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  without  finding  any  armed 
men,  the  nobles  proceeded  to  the  hall ;  on  entering 
which,  and  again  on  approaching  the  throne,  they 
mitde  their  hupible  obeisances  to  their  sovereign. 
The  bishop  of  Ely  then  spoke,  as  chancellor ;  and 
bade  them  tell  the  king,  why  they  had  collected 
luch  an  army.  To  this  they  answered,  that  they 
had  united  for  the  benefit  of  the  king  and  kingdoms 
and  to  obtain  the  removal  of  certain  XTa\X.Qt%«  lto\SL 
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about  his  person ;  especially^  the  Dnke  of  Ireland, 
the  archbishop  of  York,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Chief 
Justice  Tresilian^  and  the  false  Londoner,  Sir  Ni« 
cholas  Bramber.    Having  said  this,  the  before-men- 
tioned three  great  oflScers  of  state,  with  the  earfa  of 
Derby  and  Warwick,  flung  down  their  gauntlets,  or 
iron  gloves,  upon  the  floor  of  the  hall ;  as  a  pledge 
that  they  Ave  were  willing  to  flght  the  five  persons 
whom  they  thus  called  traitors,  and  so  to  prove  tliem 
such.     For  the  progress  of  chivalry  had  brought 
back  the  injustice  and  folly  of  the  Saxon  ordeal*; 
which  made  might  to  be  the  proof  of  right ;  eveiy 
man  capable  of  bearing  arms  being  expected,  if  he 
brought  an  aecusation  against  any  one,  to  o£S?r  the 
accused  an  opportunity  of  evading  a  trial  at  law,  bj 
combating  him  the  accuser.    Many  charges  were  w 
disposed  of  in  this  reign ;  the  defendant  being  lU 
lowed,  if  a  priest,  or  a  woman,  to  fight  by  deputy ;  and 
the  earl  marshal  presiding  as  judge ;  that  is,  taking 
care  that  the  usual  laws  of  arms  were  observed  in 
the  battle ;  and  punishing  the  vanquished  as  a  slan- 
derer, if  the  accuser;  or  as  guilty  of  the  crime  where^ 
with  he  had  been  charged,  if  the  accused. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  king  told 
the  lords,  that  he  would  summon  a  Parliament  tat 
February,  to  decide  on  the  justice  of  their  com- 
plaints ;  weakly  adding,  that  they  had  not  terrified 
him  into  this  concession,  as  he  could  have  slain  them 
all.  He  then  bade  them  rise  from  their  knees,  and 
invited  them  to  partake  of  some  refreshment  in  an 
adjoining  room,  where  he  farther  told  th^m,  that 
both  parties  were  to  be  considered  as  equally  under 
his  especial  protection,  till  Parliament  should  have 
met,  and  pronounced  its  judgment.  But  the  ac- 
cused favourites,  knowing  the  determined  hostiiitj 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  party,  had  neither 
dared  to  accompany  the  king  on  this  occasion,  nor 
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did  iheyput  any  confidence  in  his  power  to  protect 
them.    They,  therefore,  quitted  his  court  in  haste, 
and  fled  in  various  directions.     The  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk escaped  into  France.  The  Archbishop  of  York 
sought  concealment  in  Northumberland.  The  Duke 
of  Ireland  got  away  to  the  mountains  of  Wales ; 
whither  he  was  followed  by  letters  from  Richard ; 
desiring  him  to  raise  an  army  in  Cheshire,  and  then 
march  for  London ,  on  his  way  towards  which,  he 
might,  expect  the  king  to  join  him.     As  Cheshire 
was  notorious  for  sending  forth  companies  of  rob« 
bars,  so  numerous  and  well  armed,  that  they  had,  at 
different  times,  mastered  and  pillaged  the  country, 
from  York  to  Gloucester,  the  Duke  soon  collected 
about  5000  men,  not  inexperienced  in  arms.     With 
this  force  he  was  proceeding  as  directed,  having  the 
loyal  banner  unfurled  before  him,  when  he  reached 
Radcot  bridge  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the  afternoon  of 
a  winter's  day ;  and  found  the  earls  of  Derby 
and  Nottingham^  prepared  to  oppose  his  ; 

passing  it,     A  few  minutes  more,  and  another  force 
was   perceived    advancing,    under    the    Duke    of 
Gloucester,  from  a  valley  which  opened  on  his  rear. 
Thus   surrounded,  the  Duke  of  Ireland   thought 
Himself  too  weak  either  to  force  a  passage,  or  to  face 
bis  foes ;  so,  having  told  the  persons  about  him,  that 
they  would,  probably,  be  spared,  if  he  was  not  in 
their  company,  he  galloped  off  the  field ;  and  coming 
alone  to  an  unguarded  part  of  the  river,  h^  quitted 
his  horse,  flung  away  his  sword,  helmet,  gauntlets, 
and  cuirasses ;  and,  swimming  across  the  water,  con-* 
oealed  himself  under  the  opposite  bank  during  the 
short  remainder  of  daylight.     In  the  meanwhile,  his 
troops  were  too  much  discouraged,  by  the  desertion 
of  their  general,  to  support  with  any  spirit  the  re- 
sistance which  their  officers  attempted  t6  make  to 
the  advai^cing  lords ;  and,  when  they  found  their  re- 
treat cut  off,  they  submitted  to  have  thek  Ivoy^^^ 
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and  arms  taken  from  them ;  after  which  they  were 
bidden  to  return  peaceably  to  their  homes. 

The  Duke  of  Ireland's  armour  being  found  the 
next  day  on  the  river's  side,  he  was  thought  to  be 
drowned ;  till  news  came  of  his  being  across  the  seas; 
from  whence  he  never  returned  ;  dying  in  poverty, 
and  obscurity,  at  some  place  in  Holland.  At  this 
time,  the  capture  of  his  baggage  was  near  being  far 
more  injurious  to  his  royal  master,  than  the  diBpe^ 
sion  of  the  army  he  had  levied  at  his  bidding.  For 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  finding  in  it  the  king's  let^ 
ters,  read  in  them  such  proofs  of  his  eagerness  tb 
be  revenged  on  him,  for  what  he  had  already  done, 
that  he  was  tempted  to  speak  with  the  earls,  and  to 
consult  some  confidential  friends,  about  deposing 
king  Richard ;  but,  as  he  found  the  two  noblemen 
decidedly  against  this,  they  and  he  marched  back  to 
London  ;  where  they  dictated  to  their  sovereign  the 
dismissal  of  his  confessor,  the  bishop  of  Chichester, 
and  of  about  a  dozen  other  courtiers,  male  and  fe- 
male ;  and  then  waited^  tranquilly,  for  the  meeting 
of  Parliament. 

As  soon  as  the  session  opened,  the  five  lords  ap- 

pellants,  so  the  accusers  were  called,  peti- 
iZ88.'  tinned    the    king,   that    the  persons  whom 

they  had  charged  with  the  guilt  of  treason, 
might  be  summoned  before  Parliament ;  to  be  there 
impeached  on  various  counts,  connected  with  the 
extorting  of  those  iniquitous  decisions,  signed  at 
M)ttingham.  And  though  certain  of  the  judges, 
Serjeants,  and  other  experienced  lawyers,  being  de- 
sired to  give  their  opinion  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  to  the  manner  of  proceeding,  declared 
with  one  accord,  that  the  accusations  were  not 
brought  forward  after  the  manner  required,  either 
by  the  civil,  or  common  law,  the  peers  observed 
upon  this  declaration,  that  the  realm  of  England 
was  not  subject  to  the  civil  law  \  nor  was  Parliam^t 
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to  be  tied  down  to  the  rules  of  the  lower  cotirts. 
Wherefore  they  bade  the  appellants  go  on  with 
their  charges ;  and^  these  being  heard  and  examined^ 
the  Duke  of  Ireland,  the  archbishop  of  York,  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  Tresilian  and  Bramber,  were  all 
adjudged  guilty  of  treason ;  and  all,  except  the  arch- 
Wshop  *,  condemned  to  suffer  the  barbarous  sen- 
tence of  the  law  against  traitors ;  though  it  was  only 
executed  on  chief  justice  Tresilian,  and  Sir  Nicho- 
hs  Bramber,  as  the  Duke  and  Earl  had  got  abroad. 
The  lawyers  who  had  drawn  up  the  Nottingham 
questions,  and  the  judges  who  had  signed  the  an- 
•wers,  were  next  arrested,  in  their  respective  courts, 
at  the  suit  of  the  Commons.     They  pleaded,  that 
(he  fear  of  violence  had  constrained  them  to  obey, 
what  they  understood  to  be  the  king  s  will.   But  the 
Commons  replied,  that  they  ought  to  have  considered 
tt  as  the  king's  will,  that  they  should  answer  the 

Snestions  put  before  them  according  to  law ;  whereas 
ley  had  affixed  their  names  to  answers,  which  per- 
Hms  of  their  calling  and  experience,  must  have 
Known  to  be  against  the  law.     Wherefore  they  also 

*  The  Parliament  had  put  off  deciding  what  tbcir  fina)  sen- 
ence  against  him  should  be ;  and  thus  gave  time  for  a  commn- 
tication  with  Pope  Urban ;  who  cither  hit  upon,  or  readily 
tsented  to  a  scheme,  whereby  he  allowed  so  severe  a  punish- 
aent  to  fall  on  the  archbishop,  as  might  well  content  the  appel- 
KnU ;  greatly  obliged  the  English  chancellor,  bishop  Arundel ; 
eeured  to  himself  the  enormous  fees  usually  paid  for  his  nomi- 
lations  to  such  preferment;  (see  pages  132.  226.)  and  pre- 
euted  a  lay  court  from  taking  upon  it  to  deprive  an  arohbi- 
bop  of  his  see.  By  a  bull,  dated  April  3,  he  informed  king 
liebard,  that  he  had  released  archbishop  Neville  from  the  du- 
ies  which  bound  him  to  the  diocese  of  York,  to  make  him  bi- 
bop  of  St.  Andrews,  in  Scotland;  and,  that  the  archbishopric 
»eiDg  thus  vacant,  he  had  thought  fit  to  provide  it  with  a  most 
irtaous  pastor,  in  the  person  of  Arundel,  bishop  of  Ely.  Urban 
uiew  very  well,  that  his  pretending  to  give  Neville  the  bishopric 
if  St.  Andrews,  would  never  procure  him  that  see ;  as  the 
ieotcb  acknowledged  Clement  for  their  Pope ;  so  the  appeJ^ 
ants  saw  Arundel,  who  was  brother  to  one  of  their  number, 
promoted  to  York ;  and  Neville,  their  foC|  mocked  mWi  ^  "i^vsi 
UUe,  mad  reduced  to  poverty^ 
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were  condemned  to  die,  as  traitors.  At  the  requeil 
of  the  prelates,  however,  the  sentence  against  tbe 
judges  was  changed  from  death  to  banishment  into 
Ireland ;  a  particular  town  being  marked  out  for  the 
abode  of  each,  and  a  small  pittance  allowed  them 
out  of  their  forfeited  estates. 

The  condemnation  of  Sir  Simon  Burley  and  three 
^ther  knights,  charged  with  conspiring  to  thwart 
the  late  Parliamentary  commission,  and  to  destroy 
its  promoters,  was  not  carried  m  Parliament  withoBt 
much  demurring.  The  Black  Prince  had  recoQi- 
mended  his  son  to  Burley's  care ;  and  it  is  creditable 
to  Richard,  that  he  now  humbled  himself  befioM 
his  stern  uncle,  to  entreat  that  the  guardian  of  \m 
infancy  might  be  spared.  The  Earlof  Derby  pro* 
tested  against  his  sentence  more  angrily.  But  tbi 
Duke  was  resolved  he  should  die ;  and  would  only 
^    allow  the  king  to  order  his  being  beheaded 

*^*^'    instead   of    suffering    like    Tresilian    aiJ 
Bramber. 

Harsh,  however,  as  tbe  Duke's  conduct  to  bit 
royal  nephew  was,  he  did  not  forget  to  procure  fiif 
him  a  recorded  declaration  from  the  peers,  thatf  |ij 
considering  the  king's  youth,  he  was  to  be  regarded 
as  wholly  guiltless  of  all  that  misconduct,  for  whidi 
his  evil  counsellors  were  thus  punished.  The  Pa^ 
liament  also  freely  granted  a  duty  on  wool,  a  tonnage 
of  7^.  6d.  on  shipping,  a  fifteenth,  and  other  taiei> 
to  relieve  the  debts  of  the  crown,  and  to  provide  fctf 
the  defence  of  the  coasts  and  sea;  though,  out  of 
the  sums  to  be  thus  raised,  they  made  an  extnuv* 
dinary  grant  of  £45,000,  to  repay  the  costs  ami 
trouble  of  the  lords  appellants.  The  nobles,  pre* 
lates,  and  commons,  united  with  more  propria^  b 
procuring  the  kind's  assent  to  a  bill  of  indemnitjr 
exempting  the  appellants  from  either  punishmeDt 
or  prosecution,  on  account  of  any  illegal  acts  done 
Jby  them,  whilst  endeavouring  to  bring  the  late  mi- 
nisters to  justice.    ¥oT  \Jda^,wi\.  ^^Xk^wcw^^  \3q&  au- 
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lority  of  the  laws;  by  rnanifestingi  that  to  raise 
toopsy  without  the  king's  license^  and  to  threaten 
r  carvy  on  a  civil  war^  were  offences  which  no  pre^ 
»t  might  screen  from  punishment,  unless  the  so» 
creign  and  legislature  should  unite  to  pardon  them. 

Lastly,  as  if  in  testimony  that  the  links  which 
mid  the  monarch  and  people  together,  could  not 
Hit  be  shaken  by  such  proceedings  as  the  past,  the 
ting  publicly  renewed  his  coronation  oath,  before 
fe  ParUament  separated.  And  the  members  of 
bitb  Houses  did  homage  afresh  to  him,  and  swore 
b  observe  the  laws,  and  to  keep  the  peace  of  the 
Mm ;  adding  thereto  an  oath,  that  they  would 
Hver  suffer  any  of  the  judgments,  statutes,  or  ordi- 
■Oces,  made  in  this  Parliament,  to  be  either  re- 
lived, or  repealed. 

Xhe  appellants  and  their  supporters  had  been 
Hiky  of  grievous  injustice,  in  voting  that  men 
lould  die  as  traitors,  for  offences  which,  however 
rong,  did  not  come  under  the  description  of  trea- 
i&;  as  laid  down  by  law,  in  the  time  of  the  late 
bg,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  preventing  any 
tti  from  suffering  a  punishment  to  which  he  could 
itiknow  that  his  conduct  would  subject  him  *•  For 
»me  time,  the  unsparing  severity  of  the  late  mea- 
HPes  bad  an  advantageous  effect.  But  the  over- 
Mining  of  the  law  did  not  fail  to  recoil,  in  the  end, 
I  !the  chief  persons  concerned  in  promoting  it. 
he  good  produced  could  be  no  justification  of  the 
Peng  done.  Yet  the  nation  had  reason  to-  be 
taidcful,  that  the  courtiers,  who  possessed  the 
ing's  ears,  were  so  much  kept  in  awe,  by  what  had 
sfidlen  the  favourites  lately  condemned,  as  to  bd 
mid  of  either  undertaking,  or  tempting  him  to 
sdertake  any  measures  likely  to  excite  the  indig-* 
ition  of  Parliament.  Hence,  though  Richard, 
Km  after  he  came  of  age,  took  courage  to  tell  the 

♦  See  pu  250. 
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„    Duke  of  Gloucester,  that  as  he  was  00 
^^    ■    '  longer  a  minor,  it  was  fitting  he  should  be 
allowed  to  act  for  himself;   and  followed  up  Ik 
word,  by  immediately  taking  the  great  seal  of  Eof 
land  from  Arundel,  then  archbishop  of  York,  and 
giving  it  once  more  to  Wykeham,  bishop  of  Wm- 
Chester ;  and  though  he  at  the  same  time  deprived 
the  Duke,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  of  their  seab 
at  the  council  board  ;  still,  this  change  of  ministen 
produced  no  change  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,    it 
the  end  of  that  very  year,  Wykeham,  and  the  btjilj 
shop  of  St.  David's,  laid  down  their  respective  ot 
fices,  as  chancellor  and  treasurer,  on  the  opening  of 
Parliament ;  and  would  not  resume  them,  till  the 
lords  and  commons'  had  both  declared  themselvd 
fullv  satisfied  with  their  conduct.     This  public,  and 
unforced,  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  Parfii- 
ment,  to  keep  a  constant  watch  over  the  bebavioor 
of  the  king's  ministers,  brought  it  into  good  hu- 
mour; and  when  he  recalled  the  Duke  of  Glouctf- 
ter  to  a  seat,  though  not  to  commanding  influenced 
his  council,  he  found  the  Parliament  willing  to  cob* 
nive  at  his  also  recalling  some  of  the  exiled  judgeSi 
and  restoring  the  earldom  of  Oxford  to  the  Duke  of 
Ireland's  heir. 

This  domestic  tranquillity  lasted  eight  years ;  and 
as  the  unjust  and  mischievous  war  with  France,  whiA 
Edward  the  Third's  ambition  had  entailed  upon 
his  country,  was  put  an  end  to,  by  truces  which  nov 
succeeded  each  other  without  interruption,  thoio 
statesmen  who  directed  the  councils  of  the  king»  or 
the  determinations  of  Parliament,  were  at  leisure  to 
have  devised  laws  for  improving  the  condition  of 
their  fellow-subjects.  But  the  possessors  of  power, 
who  had  been  so  impatient  of  the  king's  claimiiig 
undue  authority  over  them,  had  no  desire  to  save 
their  inferiors  from  oppression.  The  selfish  end  at 
which  they  aimed,  m  the  making  of  laws,  was  re- 
markably dispVajed  m  a^a.^xaMi'wAV^^^xw  ^t  Cam- 
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idge ;  which  enacted  that  labourers  should  be 
inishable  for  asking  such  wages  as  they 
id  lately  obtained.  By  the  law  then  passed,  a 
Drming  bailiff  was  limited  to  the  demand  of  £1  10^. 
year,  with  one  suit  of  clothes  y  the  ploughman  to 
izteen  shillings ;  and  the  dairy- woman  to  fourteen, 
)r  their  year's  wages.  Nor  did  this  law  only  for- 
id  labourers  from  asking  more  than  the  sums  pre- 
cribed.  It  insisted  on  their  accepting  less,  if  the 
ustomary  wages  in  the  neighbourhood  were  less ; 
ind  it  condemned  the  master  to  a  fine,  or  imprison- 
iient,  if  he  should  offer,  or  give,  higher  wages.  This 
ame  unrighteous  law  forbade  any  one,  who  had 
tome  to  the  age  of  twelve  years  in  farming  service, 
rom  seeking  to  better  his  circumstances  by  learn- 
Dg  any  other  business.  Under  such  a  law,  if  a  la- 
bourer had  a  large  family,  his  children  must  under- 
kid  their  neighbours,  to  obtain  employment  as  they 
rrew  up.  There  were  then  no  poor's  rates.  So 
hat  the  persons  who  should  be  thus  driven  out  of 
^ork,  were  under  the  necessity  of  either  starving, 
vt  beggings  or  removing  to  a  district  in  which  la- 
lourers  might  still  be  wanted.  But  here  the  very 
ame  law  was  again  their  enemy  ;  forbidding  them 
o  beg,  and  yet  also  forbidding  any  labourers  to 
dove  out  of  their  own  hundred,  or  wapentake,  either 
n  search  of,  or  to  accept  employment  elsewhere. 
bid,  to  ensure  their  not  eluding  this  oppressive 
vohibition,  it  ordered,  that  every  farming  labourer 
hould  be  arrested,  whenever  found  out  of  his  dis- 
rict ;  unless  he  had  a  letter  of  leave,  signed  with  the 
eal  of  his  own  hundred,  and  mentioning  the  cause 
>r  which  he  had  been  allowed  to  quit  it,  with  the 
itended  time  of  his  return.  Three  years  later,  the 
k>mmons  petitioned  for  the  king's  assent  to  another 
iw,  most  disgraceful  to  its  proposers ;  whereby  all 
illains  were  to  have  been  forbidden  from  putting 
beir  children  to  school,  lest  they  should  become 
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clerks*.     But  he  was  happily  induced  to  refuse 
their  request. 

It  was  evident  that  the  law  passed  at  Cambridge, 
could  not  be  enforced  without  giving  the  magii- 
trates  much  trouble.  So  it  was  further  enacted,  at 
the  same  time,  that  justices  of  the  peace  should  be 
paid  by  the  receivers  of  the  king's  dues ;  at  the  ratf 
of  half  a  shepherd's  yearly  wages  for  each  day  of 
their  attendance  at  the  sessions* 

The  low  situation  of  Cambridge  seems  to  have 
suggested  to  this  Parliament  another  law,  whick 
deserves  notice  as  the  first  indication  that  our  ancev 
tors  were  beginning  to  suspect,  that  the  grievoBi 
sicknesses,  which  so  frequently  raged  amongst  theoi 
were  partly  the  consequences  of  their  very  undeaolf 
habits.  This  law  asserts,  that  the  air  of  divers  ci- 
ties and  boroughs,  was  infected  by  the  custom  wfaidi 
it»  therefore,  henceforward  forbade,  of  throwing  the 
butchers'  refuse  and  other  corruption  into  the  riven 
or  the  moats  ;  which  surrounded  nearly  every  town,  * 
as  part  of  its  defence  against  the  dangers  of  those 
insecure  times. 

The  only  legislative  proceedings,  however,  at 
this  period,  to  which  the  king  and  Parliament  at- 
tached importance,  were  those  for  making  farther 
efforts  to  prevent  the  Pope,  and  his  agents,  fron 
issuing  orders,  and  from  acting  in  this  country,  as 
if  its  customs,  and  the  lawful  rights  of  the  first  pe^ 
sonages  in  the  nation,  might  be  trampled  upon  at 
their  convenience.  As  one  means  of^checking  this, 
the  Pope's  collector,  a  dignified  foreign  priest,  was 
brought  before  the  council,  and  there  sworn  upon 
the  Gospels,  to  levy  no  money  on  the  Clergy ;  and 
not  to  attempt  to  enforce,  nor  yet  to  publish  any 
mandates  from  the  Pope,  till  he  should,  in  each  case, 
have  asked  and  obtained  the  king's  permission.  But 

•  See  Vol,  i.  p.  283. 
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8  person's  ignorant  belief  that  his  master  could 
)tect  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  sin,  made 
O:  indifferent  to  the  observation  of  his  oath ;  which 
was  soon,  and  repeatedly,  detected  in  violating. 
yt  was  Urban  VI.  more  scrupulous  than  his  of- 
er.     For  neither  the  terms  of  a  treaty  made  by 
upe  Gregory,  his  predecessor,,  and  confirmed  by 
mself,  nor  yet  the  fear  of  God,  could  withhold 
m  from  giving  the  charge  of  English  churches  to 
\y  applicants  whose  bribes  he  thought  fit  to  ac- 
ipt,  or  in  payment  for  the  services  of  dependents 
!  his  own,  whom  he  had  no  intention  of  sending  to 
Dgland.     This  abuse  had  been  long  remonstrated 
pdnst,  in  vain  * ;  but  king  Richard's  Parliament 
ok' more  effectual  measures.    They  first  enacted, 
lat  no  one  should  receive,  or  farm,  the  profits  of 
)y  ecclesiastical  preferment,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
»reign  incumbent,  without  a  special  licence  from  the 
ing.     A  few  years  after,  they  passed  another  law ; 
lat  any  foreigner,  having  purchased  the  Pope's  no- 
onation  to  any  such  preferment,  and  coming  in  per- 
m  to  take  possession  of  it  on  that  authority,  should 
e  subjected  to  very  heavy  penalties.     And 
ley  now  farther  enacted,  that  any  persons 
batsoever,  purchasing  any  bulls,  sentences  of  ex« 
Duununication,  or  other  mandatory  letters  from  the 
^ope,  whereby  the  latter  might  intend  to  put  them 
I  possession  of  any  English  benefices,  should  be 
eclared  out  of  the  king's  protection,  and  should 
irfieit  all  their  property.     This  law  treate.d  it  as* 
otorious,  that  though  the  Pope's  nomination  to  a 
enefice,  was  always  issued  under  the  name  of  a 
ramston,  which  word  was  used  as  meaning  that  he 
lad  looked  out  beforehand  to  select  a  more  fit  pastor 
ban  the  lawful  patrops  were  likely  to  fix  upon,  it 
ras  in  reality  purchased  from  him.     And,  by  for* 
lidding  the  purchase  of  sentences  of  excommunica- 

•  See  pages  26.  40. 1«7.  226.  267 ,  26ft. 
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tion,  the  Parliament  further  testified  their  belief,  thit 
the  Pope  might  be  bribed  to  incur  the  additioul 
guilt  of  laying  the  curses  of  the  Church  upon  any 
prelatesi  or  magistrates,  who  should  thwart  fan 
making  a  profit  by  the  sale  of  another  man's  right 

A  bill  which  was  so  obviously  intended  to  raise 
the  authority  of  laymen,  at  the  expence  of  the  great 
head  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  would  not  have 
passed  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the  bishops  and 
mitred  abbots  were  half  its  members,  if  the  hie 
Papal  order,  which  degraded  archbishop  Neville 
under  pretence  of  providing  for  a  poor  Scotch  dio*  ||i 
cese,  had  not  made  the  English  prelates  desirous  t» 
see  the  Pope  deprived  of  the  power  of  treado; 
them  in  the  like  manner.  Some  of  the  burgessesy 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  were  also  Popish  priests^ 
at  the  time  this  bill  passed.  But  they  were  as  glad 
to  prevent  the  Pope's  courtiers  from  getting  posses- 
sion of  all  the  richest  benefices  in  England,  as  those 
members  who  had  adopted  Wicliffe's  opinions  were, 
to  join  in  any  measure  for  stripping  the  Pope  of 
some  of  his  usurped  authority*. 

It  apparently  could  matter  but  little  to  the  cause 
of  godliness,  whether  the  Pope  was  to  be  suffered 
to  sell  the  bishoprics  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  the 
king  to  bestow  them  on  court  flatterers  and  meddlhig 
politicians.  But  the  time  was  approaching  when» 
if  the  Pope  had  not  lost  the  power  of  filling  up  everj 
vacant  English  benefice  with  persons  of  his  own 
choice,  he  would  have  made  it  far  more  difficult  to 


*  An  act  of  the  preceding  Parliament  had  afforded  the  iDfe* 
rior  Clergy  a  very  necessary  protection  from  the  rapacity  of  tlM 
monks.  For  whereas  the  latter  were  constantly  obtaining  per* 
mission  to  appropriate  the  tithes  of  parishes  to  the  use  of  their 
monastery  ^  it  was  enacted,  that  the  bishop  should  henceforth 
have  authority  to  insist  on  a  fair  endowment  being  setapartfor 
the  vicar,  (see  pages  37, 38 ;)  instead  of  letting  the  monks  carrr 
off  so  much,  as  to  \ea\Q  Vi\m  uo  mcsias  of  being  charitable  totlM 
poor. 
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brm  the  Church.  And  even,  at  this*  time,  the 
rait  was  useful;  for  it  enabled  the  English  re- 
rmers,  or  Lollards,  as  they  were  now  called  *,  to 
peal  to  undeniable  proofs  of  the  corruption  of  the 
Ornish  Church  ;  the  king  and  chief  nobility  having 
t  their  hands  to  a  public  letter,  in  which  they  re- 
(instrated  vrith  the  Pope,  for  thrusting  such  fo- 
igners  and  natives  into  possession  of  the  most  va- 
.iu>le  English  benefices,  as  knew  nothing  of  their 
ocks,  cared  nothing  for  the  souls  entrusted  to  their 
large,  and  thirsted  only  for  money. 
It  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  these  noble  per- 
>nages  should  have  been  over-ruled  to  record 
lb  strong  testimony  against  the  llomish  Church, 
8  they  had  no  partiality  for  the  reformers ;  whose 
lost  active  preachers  were  now  arrested  by  some  of 
he  English  bishops,  and  kept  in  prison  for  years ; 
Tthey  would  not  unsay  what  they  had  taught  the 
leople.  "  The  name  of  Spencer,  Bishop  of  Nor- 
rich,  deserves  to  be  remembered  with  blessings  for 
iver,"  says  a  monk,  *'  for  he  swore,  that  if  one  of 
hat  perverse  sect,  the  Lollards,  did  but  presume  to 
ireach  in  his  diocese,  he  should  be  burnt  to  death, 
»r  at  least  beheaded."  Such  a  punishment  could 
lot  as  yet  be  inflicted  in  England  by  law  ;  but  this 
dshop  was  not  unlikely  to  have  acted  up  to  his 
breat.  Others  of  the  popish  clergy  strove  to  keep 
he  people  in  their  old  superstitions,  by  inventing 
lid  spreading  stories  of  new  miracles,  pretended  to 
>e  wrought  in  sundry  monasteries,  for  the  honour 
f  the  saints  there  worshipped.  As  they  were  par- 
iciilarly  vexed  by  WiclifFe's  exposure  of  that 
trange  error  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome  still 

*  The  name  Lollard  was  brought  from  abroad,  where  it  had 
pen  applied  by  the  papists  before,  as  an  insulting  name  for 
orsons  of  devout  appearance.  It  was  given  to  Wicliffe's  fol- 
men  in  England,  about  the  time  of  his  death;  and  was  much 
le  saaie  as  calling  them  canting  psalm-singers.  The  word 
illaby,  is  a  rel'w  of  the  old  name  for  a  whmiug  sotX  (^^  0^^^\)X. 
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persists,   asserting,   that  the   sacramental  hread  ii 
changed  into  the  very  body  in  which  Christ  suf- 
fered *y  one  of  these  It/ing  wonders  f  was  devisd  |° 
to  persuade  the  bystanders,  that  this  bread  couid 
prove  itself  to  be  a  real  human  body,  by  making  iti 
weight  to  be  felt.     Two  priests  were  carrying  the  ff^ 
thin  consecrated  cake,  or  wafer,  in  a  shrine  on  thdr 
shoulders,  round  St.  Mary*s  parish,  Cambridge,  it 
the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  that  church,  when,  u 
they  passed  by  an  Augustine  friary,  near  the  marke^ 
place,  they  declared  it  had  suddenly  become  0 
heavy,  and  was  making  such  efforts  to  get  off  their 
shoulders,  that  they  could  scarcely  support  it.  P^ 
sently  they  began  to  call  out  for  nelp,  and  to  pant; 
and  the  chronicle  adds  **  to  perspire ;  though  the 
weight  of  the  shrine  was  naturally  no  more  than  a  hOj 
of  seven  years  old  could  easily  have  carried.  At  their 
call  several  laymen  ran  up,  and  put  forth  their  haodi 
to  help  to  sustain  the  shrine.    But  wondierful  to  re- 
late," proceeds  our  author,  "  they  could  not  fed 
that  it  was  set  all  heavy ;  and  when  the  party  had 
got  beyond  the  friary  the  priests  found  the  weight 
suddenly  relieved  again."    If  the  laymen  believed 
these  priests,  in  opposition  to  their  own  senses,  tbej 
must  have  been  persuaded  that  the  special  holing 
of  the  friary  made  the  miracle  take  effect  only  under 
its  wallsj  and  that  they  themselves  had  not  been 
permitted  to  be  sensible  of  the  weight  of  the  Lord's 
body,  because  they  were  unclean  beings  compared 
with  the  priests. 

Like  Gallio,  King  Richard  cared  for  none  d 
those  things  %•  Whilst  he  pampered  his  body  win 
whatever  might  gratify  his  lusts,  he  forgot  that  be 
had  an  immortal  soul.  Questions  about  religion 
were  of  no  moment  in  his  eyes,  except  so  far  as  the 
revenues  of  the  Church,  and  the  disposal  of  those 

♦  Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  2o5— 259.  f  2  Tbess.  iL  9. 
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renues,  came  under  debate.    But  his  queen^  the 
incess  Anne  of  Bohemia,  became  happily  anxious 

know  the  truth ;  and  in  order  to  find  it,  she  dcr 
red  to  search  the  Scriptures ;  procuring  different 
nglish  translations  of  the  Gospels,  to  compare  for 
08  purpose.  In  his  funeral  sermon,  at  her  death, 
rchbishop  Arundel  praised  her  highly  for  ^3^^' 
lis ;  though  he  himself  was  afterwards  a  perse- 
itoT  of  all  whom  he  could  prove  to  read  the  Bible 
i  £nglish.  But  the  benefit  of  the  queen's  example, 
lougb  lost  upon  him  and  upon  her  husband,  was 
Beftu  to  her  attendants;  and  through  them  its 
onsequences  were  blest  to  all  future  ages.  For  a 
entleman  who  had  come  to  England  in  her  train, 
nd  had  studied  at  Oxford,  carried  the  writings 
f  Wicliffe  back  with  him  into  Bohemia,  where 
tiey  were  mainly  instrumental  in  raising  up  those 
wo  noble  martyrs,  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
htLgae,  to  bear  witness  against  the  errors  of  popery ; 
nd  the  ray  of  light  which  their  bold  defence  of  the 
rath  shed  upon  Germany,  became,  in  its  turn,  one 
f the  means  of  o][)ening  the  eyes  of  Luther;  by 
^ose  exertions  the  forgotten  scriptural  doctrine  of 
ustification  by  Faith  *,  was  once  more  proclaimed 
iroughout  all  continental  Europe. 

The  vices  of  Richard  had  contributed  to  save  his 
aeen  from  finding  si;ch  satisfaction  in  worldly  great- 
ess,  as  might  have  prevented  her  from  taking  any 
sal  mterest  in  the  hopes  of  heaven  ;  and,  notwith* 
anding  her  amiable  disposition  had  not  secured  his 
delity  during  her  life,  it  made  her  death  so  painful 
)  him,  that,  not  knowing  where  to  look  for  true 
Mnfort,  he  sought  relief  in  active  occupations,  and 
>ok  the  command  of  an  armament,  which  the  Duke 
f  Gloucester  was  otherwise  to  have  conducted,  into 
feland. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October,  1394,  that  the 

•  Acts  siiL  39,  and  Rom.  iii.  28, 
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king  and  duke  landed  at  Waterford,  with  4000  men- 
at-arms,  and  30,000  archers.  Such  a  force  the  Irish 
had  no  hope  of  being  able  to  resist*  The  chieftaini 
of  Leinster  and  Ulster,  therefore,  in  all  seventy-fi?e 
petty  despots,  who  had  made  themselves  important 
by  harassing  and  robbing  their  weak  neighbours, 
and  combining  with  the  strong  to  resist  the  autho- 
rity of  the  government,  now  came  forward  to  tender 
their  submission;  with  promises  of  being,  beno^ 
forth,  faithful  subjects  to  King  Richard.  Founu* 
tive  Irish  princes,  O'Neal,  styled  king  of  Meatl^ 
0*Brian  king  of  Th«mond,  Mac  Murchad  king  of 
Leinster,  and  O'Connor  king  of  Connaught,  fi)t 
lowed  the  example  of  these  lesser  chieftains ;  and  rs 
attended  the  English  monarch  to  Dublin;  where  B 
they  were  put  under  the  care  of  Sir  Henry  CrystalL  >« 
This  gentleman,  many  years  before,  had  accom- 
panied the  Earl  of  Ormond  in  an  attack  on  tbe 
wild  Irish ;  and  was  in  eager  pursuit  of  the  flying 
enemy,  when  a  stout  Irishman,  whom  he  was  past- 
ing, sprung  up  on  his  horse  behind  him,  and  urging 
the  animal  forward,  whilst  he  held  Crystall's  arms, 
prevented  his  dismounting  till  they  were  out  of  sight 
of  the  earFs  party,  and  surrounded  by  the  friends  of 
the  native.  Being  thus  a  prisoner,  Crystall  was  not 
ill-used  by  his  captor,  Brian  Costeret,  a  man  of  con- 
sequence among  his  own  people,  who  gave  him  hb 
daughter  in  marriage,  but  detained  him  seven  yean 
in  captivity.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  howeveri 
Brian  was,  in  his  turn,  taken  prisoner  by  the  forces 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence ;  and  his  horse  attracting 
the  attention  of  some  of  the  Earl  of  Onnond's  peo- 
ple, they  remembered  it  as  once  belonging  to  their 
lost  comrade  Crystall.  By  them  Brian  was  strictly 
questioned ;  and  when  they  found  that  Crystall  wis 
still  alive,  they  bargained  for  his  being  allowed  to 
come  away,  with  his  wife  and  children,  as  the  only 
condition  on  which  the  Irishman  might  himself  hope 
to  be  set  free.    TW  exO[i^\\%j& 'v^.'i^  ^€Eected;  and 
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r^.the  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  which 
rstall  had  acquired,  during  his  detention  among 
m,  occasioned  his  being  employed  to  prepare 
se  Irish  kings  for  going,  with  propriety,  through 
i  ceremonies  usual  when  the  English  sovereign 
iferred  the  honour  of  knighthood.  His  task  was 
t  a  very  easy  one.  For  they  said,  each  of  them 
1  been  knighted  when  he  was  seven  years  old ;  so 
It  they  were  as  much  knights  already  as  they 
aid  be.  And,  as  to  learning  the  manners  ex* 
cted  at  the  English  court,  they  felt  it  a  grievance 
dine  apart  from  their  grooms,  to  use  saddles  and 
rrups,  and  to  wear  breeches,  instead  of  the  fiUi- 
igs. 

&ut  whilst  King  Richard,  and  those  about  him, 
are  intent  on  making  the  submission  of  these  half- 
vage  kings  contribute  to  the  splendour  of  a  show, 
itead  of  devifting  how  they  might  be  obliged  to 
^c.  peaceably  and  orderly,  for  the  future,  he  was 
called  home  by  a  deputation  from  the  English 
jielates,  who  had  crossed  the  seas  to  inform  him, 
e  Lollards  were  become  so  bold,  that  they  had  laid 
ifore  parliament  a  formal  remonstrance  against 
irious  errors  and  unscriptural  usages  of  the  Romish 
iiirch. 

It  was  taken  for  granted,  that  men  liable  to  be 
iprisoned  at  the  will  of  the  prelates,  for  calling 
lese  errors  and  abuses  by  their  just  names,  would 
It  have  ventured  upon  presenting  this  remon- 
rmnce,  if  they  had  not  been  encouraged  to  do  so 
f  some  persons  of  their  party  in  parliament.  When 
10  true  Church  is  under  persecution,  it  is  usually 
bD  that  not  many  wise  men  after  the  fleshy  not 
mmy  mighty^  not  many  noble  are  called  into  it  * ; 
vthe  fear  of  losing  their  reputation,  wealth,  or 
liikf  makes  it  then  especially  difficult  for  those  who 
ife  either  honour^  or  riches,  to  enter  into  the  king- 

•  1  Cor.  i.  26. 
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dom  of  heaven  *•  Yet  there  were  a  few  men  of 
rank  who  had  profited  by  Wiclifie's  teaching.  Sir 
Richard  Stury,  Sir  Lewis  Clifford,  Sir  Thomas  Li- 
timer,  and  Sir  John  Montacute^  brother  to  the  Eail 
of  Salisbury,  were  spoken  of  to  the  king  as  noto^ 
rious  Lollards ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  got  back  toEng* 
land,  they  were  summoned  before  him,  and  m 
fiercely  threatened,  that  Stury  took  a  solemn  oidi 
he  was  no  friend  to  Wicliffe's  opinions ;  and  Cliffiurf  .. 
was  tempted  to  give  up  his  faith,  that  he  nugiif  ^ 
avoid  the  anger  of  a  fellow-creature  f.  i 

A  royal  order  was  also  sent  to  Oxford,  requini| 
the  Chancellor  of  that  University  to  expel  even 
disciple  of Wicliffe ;  whilst  Archbishop  Courtney  vi* 
sited  the  dioceses  of  bis  jurisdiction,  to  enforce  die 
arrest  of  those  he  chose  to  call  heretical  preacben; 
and  in  the  northern  counties.  Archbishop  Anmdel 
again  chancellor,  succeeded  in  so  terrifying  an  us^ 
happy  man,  named  Dynet,  that  he  consented  to. . 
swear,  and  set  his  name,  to  articles,  which  convint  f ' 
the  archbishop  of  idolatry,  for  requiring  him  so  todo*  *■' 
By  the  very  first  of  these  articles,  Dynet  was  mA 
to  say,  and  swear,  '*  From  this  day  forward  I  shil 
worship  images,  with  praying,  and  offering  mH 
them,  in  the  worship  of  the  saints  that  they  be  madl  |E 
after."    It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Arundel,  or 
the  clergy  in  his  chancery,  who  drew  up  this  oadi» 

•  Matt.  xix.  23. 

t  The  horror  and  bitter  remorse  with  which  Sir  Lewis  Clifford  .1 
regarded  his  recantation,  nine  years  later,  when  the  fear  ofdeitl  I  ^ 
was  before  him,  made  him  express  himself  with  such  deeptdv  || 
abhorrence  in  his  will,  as  to  afford  good  reason  for  hoping  tM 
God  had  forgiven  him,  and  filled  bis  heart  with  the  spirit  oitrii 
repentance.    <*  I  Lewis  Clifford,  false  and  traitor  to  mj  hsH  ft 
God,  and  to  all  the  blessed  company  of  heaven,  and  ODWorltf 
to  be  called  a  Christian  man,  make  and  ordain  my  testameol' 
At  the  beginning  I,  most  unworthy  and  traitorous  to  God,  »■ 
commend  my  wretched  and  sinful  soul  wholly  to  the  grace  •i' 
to  the  mercy  of  the  blessed  Trinity ;  and  my  wretched  carrioi 
to  be  buried  in  thefurtbe&t  corner  of  the  church-yard  in  wbicb 
parish  my  wretched  so\x\depwAi«\XilcQiiixm^\kQ^'i. 
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tew  nothing  of  the  second  commandment.  But, 
mg  unacquamted  with  our  Lord's  manner  of  ex- 
uning  the  will  of  his  Father,  they  had  not  ob- 
rved^  that  He  was  wont  to  make  the  spirit  of 
.e  command  so  farther  than  the  letter^.  They 
kought^  and  the  Romish  church  has  continued  to 
iteli  SO9  that  the  plain  letter  of  a  command  may  be 
Qpiken  without  being  liable  to  its  penalties.  Whereas 
I.  Paul  has  shewn^  that  he  considered  the  second 
sfninandment  as  no  less  comprehensive  than  our 
lOrd  taught  men  to  think  of  the  others,  declaring 
!lat  even  the  covetous  man  is  an  idolater  f. 

Richard  now  thought  fit  to  marry  again.  His 
Ktravagant  habits  had  made  him  so  needy,  that  his 
luef  object  in  selecting  his  future  wife  was  the 
il>wry  to  be  bargained  for ;  and  Charles  VI.  of 
Smuice,  being  notoriously  willing  to  tax  his  subjects 
4diout  misrcy,  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  family, 
Ke.  King  of  England  offered  to  become  his  son-in- 
lir,  though  the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  was  but 

chOd  of  eight  years  old.  The  offer  was  very  ac-* 
iptable  to  the  French  king ;  and  the  two  monarchs 
ipt  near  Calais,  where  the  Uttle  princess  q^^  ^393^ 
bi  ^ven  up  to  Richard,  to  be  placed 
bder  the  care  of  his  aunts  till  she  should  be  of  a 
toriageable  age.  The  truce  between  France  and 
England  was  not  changed  for  a  treaty  of  peace,  even 
n  this  occasion;  but  it  was  agreed  that  the  renewal 
f  WAT  should  now  be  put  off  for  twenty-five  years 
lore,  and  that  Kmg  Charles  should  pay  £312,000 
Ir  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  daughter  become 
Itieen  of  England.  Her  dowry,  however,  was  not 
»  be  entirely  paid  for  some  years;  and,  in  the 
iMn  while,  King  Richard  had  indulged  his  vanity 
1  inaldng  such  costly  presents  to  the  French  court, 
nd  had  spent  so  much  in  feasts  and  shows  at  the 
oronation  of  this  child,  that  a  member  of  the  house 

•  See  Matt  r.  SI,  22,  27,  2S.  33—37.  \  ^p\u ^.  5. 
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of  Commons,  named   Haxey^  moved  for 
Feb.  1397.  petitioning  the  king  to  pass  a  bill,  which 
should  restrain  the  expenses  of  his  household,  and 
prevent  so  many  bishops  and  ladies  from  living  m 
the  court  at  his  cost.     The  motion  vras  assented  to 
by  the  Commons,  but  when  the  king  heard  of  it,  be 
desired  the  Lords  to  let  them  know,  that  he  consi- 
dered siich  interference  with  his  domestic  arrange 
ments  as  a  direct  attack  upon  his  royal  privileges; 
and  that  he  insisted  on  having  the  name  of  the  mover 
given  up  to  him  by  Bushey,  the  Speaker  of  tk 
House.     This  peremptory  language  so  alarmed  tk 
Commons,  that  in  order  to  regain  the  king's  favoDr» 
they  actually  condemned  Haxey  to  die  as  a  traitoff 
for  proposing  what  the  majority  of  them  had  tbea 
assented  to.     And  the  man  would  probably  hai^ 
perished  by  this  unjust  sentence,  had  he  not  hsf 
pened  to  be  a  clergyman,  which  brought  Arunddi 
now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  rest  of  the 
prelates,  into  parliament,  to  request  his  life  of  the 
king. 

Richard  had  been  successful,  not  long  before,  b 
another  trial  of  what  his  people  would  submit  to; 
having  taken  advantage  of  some  riotous  proceed- 
ings in  London,  to  revenge  himself  on  the  citiaenSi  fi 
under  thj^t  pretext,  for  refusing  him  a  loan  of  £2000. 
On  this  occasion  he  had  deprived  them  of  their 
corporate  privileges ;  had  set  a  governor  over  theinj 
and  removed  the  King's  Bench  and  Chancery  to 
York ;  till  they  were  fain  to  pay  him  a  fine  of 
£20,000,  though  not  condemned  by  any  court  of 
law ;  and  to  treat  him  with  a  display  scarcely  infe* 
rior  to  that  of  a  coronation,  on  his  re-entering  LoB' 
don.  When,  therefore,  he  found  his  parliament  so 
xeady  to  gratify  his  anger  against  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, as  even  to  go  the  length  of  voting  an  innocent 
man's  death,  it  seemed  to  the  king,  that  now  no  one 
durst  resist  h\a  power.  At  the  very  same  time  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  on^  o^  \)cvo^^\aw\afc  ^^Jio^cJiuiSi 
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bo  think  that  a  sovereign's  first  duty  is  to  extend 
i8  kingdom^  by  force  or  fraud,  was  constantly  irri- 
iing  the  king  by  rude  remarks  upon  what  was,  in 
iith^  far  more  beneficial  to  England  than  any  other 
urt  of  Richard's  administrations, — his  avoiding  a 
*BT  with  France;  and  his  suffering  the  Duke  of 
(retagne  to  purchase  back  the  possession  of  Brest. 
Uid,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  king  turned  for 
Avice  from  this  morose  uncle  to  his  favourite  rela- 
ions,  his  half-brothers,  the  Hollands,  and  the  Earl 
»f  Rutland,  son  to  the  Duke  of  York,  they  were  all, 
inhappily,  bad  and  treacherous  men;  John  Hol- 
bnd.  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  especially,  was  a  person 
lirhom  he  had  himself  once  determined  to  give  up  to 
iie  sentence  of  «the  law,  for  a  murder,  combined 
irith  exceeding  cruelty.  Thus  goaded  by  affronts^ 
frhich  fell  on  a  haughty  temper  ;  conscious  that  they 
Irho  should  have  controuled  any  abuse  of  his  power, 
Nrere  ready  to  serve  his  angry  passions,  and  tempted 
;o  indulge  them,  by  the  suggestions  of  flatterers, 
onder  the  guise  of  affectionate  kinsmen,  King  Rich- 
ird  was  evidently  given  up  to  rush  headlong  into 
Hrickedness,  by  that  God  who  had  Jllled  him  with 
plenteousnesSf  and  so  long  forborne  to  punish,  with- 
out winning  his  thankful  love ;  and  against  whose 
Guthful  servants  the  king  had  employed  that  autho- 
rity with  which  their  master  had  entrusted  him. 

Having  found  a  willing  tool  in  Mowbray,  the  Earl 
Marshal,  who,  when  consulted,  exasperated  the  king 
itiU  farther  against  his  uncle  of  Gloucester,  Richard 
ind  he,  with  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  mounted  their 
tipnses,  "  at  six  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
(loon,  the  just  hour  when  they  used  to  go  ^'  ^' 
to  supper,"  says  an  old  chronicler,  and  riding 
through  London  with  a  picked  company  of  archers, 
[Mpoceeded  so  far  that  night  towards  the  duke's  castle 
>f  Pleshy,  near  Chelmsford,  that  the  Earl  of  Hunt- 
intgdon^being  bidden  the  next  morning  to  precede 
the  ptLTt}',  and  announce  a  visit  from  tVie\L\ti%)  ^tv-- 
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tered  the  court-yard  before  the  duke  and  duchen 
were  up.    In  a  few  minutes  more»  the  sounds  of  the 
king's  trumpets  were  heard,  and  the  dukei  throwiog 
a  mantle  over  his  undress,  hastened  down  to  say,  bii 
royal  nephew  was  welcome ;  yet  asking,  why  they 
had  not  given  him  time  to  make  a  better  piepsiip 
tion.     To  which  the  king  replied  with  a  courteooa 
air,  that  he  must  request  him  to  go  in  again^  anj 
dress  for  a  ride  speedily ;  as  they  had  po  time  te 
spare,  and  he  wished  for  his  company  and  advice  ok 
some  business  of  state.     Before  the  4uke  could  kf 
ready,  Richard  had  begun  a  kind  and  playful  cob* 
versation  with  the  duchess;   and  she  beheld  her 
husband  ride  forth  almost  unattended  by  his  on 
people,  without  any  suspicion  that  she  was  to  lee 
his  face  no  more. 

For  a  while  Richard  acted  the  frank  kinsman  and 

the  gracious  sovereign,  as  they  rode  together;  hoi 

suddenly  the  earl  marshal  came  upon  them,  with  hii 

armed  men.     The  king  spurred  forward,  and  Mow* 

bray  seized  the  duke's  arm,  and  said,  '^  I  arrest  you 

in  the   king's  name."      In  his  surprise,  the  duke 

called  after  his  nephew,  but  Richard  rode  on,  as  if 

he  heard  nothing ;  whilst  the  two  earls  forced  the 

Duke  of  Gloucester  to  accompany  them   to  the 

Thames,  and  then  to  go  on  board  a  sloop,  that  thej 

might  convey  him  to  Calais,  of  which  the  Earl  Mitf- 

shal  was  governor.   About  a  month  after  this.  Judge 

Rickhill  was  awakened  at  midnight,  at  his  hou^e  id 

Kent,  by  a  messenger,  who  brought  him  an  onkt 

for  repairing  forthwith  to  Calais.    There  he  wtf 

told  by  the  earl,  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  urn* 

versally  supposed  in  England  to  have  been  already 

murdered,  was  in  his  custody ;  and  that  he  mvk 

question  the  duke  respecting  his  conduct,  when  chief 

of  the  lords  appellants,  and  take  down  his  answei% 

that  they  might  provide  the  king  with  an  excuse  for 

what  waa  to  follow.     Having  thus  got  from  him  aU 

he  chose  to  tett,  Mo^ibxa^ ,  1£a^A  ^vs&W.^  who  ira9 
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;he  duke's  gaoler^  brought  into  his  presence 
sis  and  Serle ;  the  former  a  domestic  of  the 
s  household,  the  latter  a  confidential  servant  in 
>f  the  Duke  of  York's  son.  These  men  were 
n  by  nght  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and,  as 
IB  unconscious  of  having  given  his  nephew,  the 
of  Rutland,  any  cause  for  rancour,  the  sight  of 
I  cheered  him;  and  saying,  '^Now  I  know  I 
do  well,"  he  asked  the  man,  how  he  did.  But 
shortly  told  him,  they  were  come,  by  the  king's 
r,  to  be  his  murderers ;  and  that  the  Earl  Mar- 
had  men  at  hand  to  assist  them  ;  but  that  he 
t  see  a  priest,  and  confess  his  sins,  before  they 
a  their  work.  The  priest  came ;  his  confession 
said;  and  then  the  duke,  resigning  himself  into 
hands,  as  one  who  knew  resistance  was  vahi, 
red  them  to  lay  him  on  a  bed ;  where 
suflEbcated  him  under  the  cloatbs.  ****  ^' 

the  mean  while  the  miserable  Richard  had  suc- 
^d  in  arresting  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  War- 
by  treachery ;  the  latter,  after  rising  from  a 
SF,  to  which  the  king  had  invited  him,  as  one 
a  he  delighted  to  honour.  He  had  also  found 
ley.  Green,  and  Bagot,  three  members  of  the 
mons,  willing  to  lead  the  lower  house  in  coming 
ly  resolutions  he  might  wish ;  and  the  Earl  <h 
and,  the  Hollands,  and  Mowbray,  ready  to  copy 
rorst  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  former  lords 
Uants.  They  took  that  very  name,  in  their 
;  and  appealed  to  parliament,  that  justice  might 
[one  against  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the 
sUrested  earls,  for  their  treason ;  in  forcing  the 
to  those  measures  which  had  received  his  un- 
ig  assent  nine  years  ago.  On  their  appeal,  the 
of  Arundel  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
« ;  and  the  king,  though  conscious  not  only  of 
\  he  had  himself  ordered  to  be  done,  but  of  what 
i0n  believed,  respecting  his  late  uncle,  «  .  cjx 
(d  his   warrant  to  the  lieutenant-go-     "^ 

&  4f 
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vernor  of  Calais,  for  bringing  the  Duke  of  Glouces* 
ter  to  stand  his  trial.  To  this  wairant  the  answer  re- 
turned was,  that  he  could  not  be  brought  up,  having 
died  whilst  under  the  Earl  Marshal's  custody.   Yet 
did  this  Parliament  adjudge  him  to  be  a  traitor;  and 
his  property  to  be  forfeited,  under  that  sentence,  to 
the  crown;  instead  of  calling  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  of  his  death.      When   the   Earl  of 
Arundel  was  put  upon  his  defence,  he  naturaDr 
pleaded  the  act  of  indemnity,  which  had  passed  widi 
the  king's  consent ;  and  which  particularly  exempted 
him  from  any  prosecution,  for  the  conduct  not 
charged  against  him  as  treason.     This,  howiever,  be 
was  told,  had  been  repealed  at  the  request  of  Sir 
John  Bushey,  in  the  name  of  the  Commons.    He 
then  stated,  that  he  had  received  a  later  charter  of 
pardon,  as  an  especial  favour  from  the  king,  which 
was  signed  with  his  sovereign's  own  hand.   But  that 
too  was  said  to  be  revoked  ;  and,  it  being  his  hat 
plea,  the  sentence  against  a  traitor  was  passed  upon 
him,  though  the  peculiarly  horrible  parts  of  that  sen- 
tence were  remitted  by  Richard,  who  was  yet  so 
bent  on  enjoying  the  sorrows  of  those  who  had  once 
humbled  him,  that  he  chose  to  witness  the  earFs 
execution.     Thomas  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent,  who 
had  married  Arundel's  grand-daughter,  and  Mow- 
bray, Earl  Marshal,  who  had  married  his  daughter, 
were  also  both  present;  and  the  latter  is  said  to 
have  offered  to  help  bind  his  father-in-law's  eyes^ 
which  produced  from  the  sufferer  but  this  remark, 
"  That  it  would  have  been,  at  least,  more  decent 
had  they  two  kept  away  from  such  a  spectacle." 

The  womanish  tears  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  saved 
him  from  being  put  to  death  under  a  like  sentence^ 
by  convincing  the  king  that  he  was  never  likely  to 
have  courage  again  to  resist  his  sovereign's  will.  So 
he,  and  two  or  three  others,  were  only  banished  the 
realm.  Among  these  was  Archbishop  Arundel,  whom 
the  Commons  next  im^ea^d^^A.  io\  ^^  ^\^  V\ft  had 
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given  his  brother,  the  earl,  by  his  influence  at  court ; 
m  those  transactions  to  which  the  king  looked  back 
with  such  excessive  indignation.  The  archbishop  had 
been  a  most  unfaithful  servant  to  his  Heavenly 
King ;  doing  all  he  could  to  make  the  commandments 
of  God  give  way  to  the  traditions  of  men.  But  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  dishonest  servant 
|o  his  eartnly  sovereign,  in  matters  of  state ;  still  less 
bftd  he  been  wanting  in  fidelity  to  the  pope.  Yet, 
bfecause  Richard  chose  to  punish  him  along  with  his 
brother,  the  earl,  the  pope  consented  to  degrade 
him,  like  his  predecessor  at  York,  by  commanding 
him  to  resign  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  that 
klie  little  bishopric  of  St.  Andrew's  might  be  pro- 
^tUed  with  a  fit  pastor  in  his  person.  At  the  same 
^me,  the  whole  body  of  the  English  priesthood  ha^ 
jdiut  themselves  out,  unawares,  from  any  right  to 
ijnierfere  in  favour  of  their  primate;  by  consenting, 
M^the  opening  of  this  Parliament,  to  an  unusual 
truest  from  the  Commons ;  that  they  would  give 
^ome  lay  gentleman  authority  to  agree,  in  their  name, 
ko  any  measures  resolved  upon  by  the  House,  in  the 
CKxpected  trials  for  treason. 

xhe  great  lords  who  had  encouraged  and  served 
the  king's  evil  passions,  now  received  from  him  such 
fMiges  of  sin  *  as  he  could  bestow.  The  estates  of 
the  condemned  were  shared  amongst  them  ;  and  the 
earl  of  Rutland,  the  two  Hollands,  and  Mowbray, 
irere  respectively  made  Dukes  of  Albemarle,  Exeter, 
Swrey,  and. Norfolk;  whilst  the  Earl  of  Derby 
iras  raised  to  the  dukedom  of  Hereford,  that  his 
hther,  John  of  Gaunt,  might  not  be  irritated  by  the 

K fusion  with  whiclulucal  titles  were  now  bestowed, 
roughout  these  proceedings  a  majority  in  Parlia- 
nent  had  shared,  or  connived  at  their  sovereign's 
crimes;  and  none  of  them  seem  to  have  much  af- 
fected the  populace,  at  the  time,  except  the  execu- 

•  See  Rom,  vi.  23. 
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tion  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  been  a  rao- 
cessfiil  naval  commander,  and  had  gained  the  espedil 
good-will  of  the  Commons,  by  reducing  wine  to 
£1  lOs.  the  ton,  through  his  bringing  19,000  toiM 
at  once  into  the  English  ports,  the  spoils  of  a  Fle- 
mish fleet,  which  he  had  refused  to  let  the  merchanti 
of  Flanders  purchase  back  from  him,  though  tbqf 
offered  £12  the  ton.    His  calm  bravery  on  the 
scaffold  had  increased  the  general  respect  for  him; 
and  the  people  went  the  absurd  length  of  regardiiy 
him  as  a  martyr,  and  of  going  on  pilgrimages  to  bfl 
grave,  that  he  might  plead  for  them  with  Gop.  Tiie 
King  was  as  unenlightened  as  they;  and  being  iarthcf 
conscious  of  the  guilt  of  having  procured  the  eail 
to  be  unjustly  condemned  to  death,  he  grew  so 
alarmed  as  to  make  him  dream  he  saw  Arundd 
standing  before  him,  and  threatening  him  with  a  dij 
pf  retribution;  and  then  he  became  afraid  of  lying 
down  to  sleep,  lest  this  vision,  as  he  thought  it) 
should  appear  again  ;  so,  at  ten  o'clock  of  the  nigbt, 
he  sent  several  noblemen  to  see  the  corpse  dug  up; 
and  bring  him  word,  whether  the  earl's  head  hu 
really  united  itself  to  his  body  again,  as  the  crowd 
believed  and  reported.    Finding  this  was  not  the 
case,  his  terror  rather  passed  away  ;  as  though  the 
vengeance  of  the.  living  God  were  less  to  be  feared 
than  that  of  a  dead  man.     Yet,  so  far  was  he  froD 
being  able  to  live  a  more  easy  life,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  thus  violently  got  rid  of  those  who  bad 
thwarted  him,  that  he  imagined  it  necessary  for  hii 
personal  safety  to  be  constantly  surrounded  by  a 
guard  of  two  hundred  Cheshire  banditti,  with  their 
bows  always  kept  strung;  men  whose  attachment 
he  sought  to  secure  by  styling  himself  Prince  of 
Cheshire,  and  by  conniving  at  their  riotous  violence 
about  his  court. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had 
helped  Richard  to  destroy  his  former  friends,  began 
to  suspect  that  tVve  k\x\^  <^\x\d.  wot  beax  the  sight  of 
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iny  conce^med  with  the  first  lords'  appellants,  and 
rould  cut  him  off,  in  the  end,  with  the  like  treachery 

0  that  which  he  had  lately  witnessed  and  shared. 
Co  save  himself  from  this  danger,  he  so  far 
ihanged  sides  again,  as  to  betray  his  sus-  *^^®" 
rieion  of  the  king's  hidden  purposes  to  the  Duke  of 
hreford,  that  the  knowledge  of  their  common  dan- 
jpsr  might  dispose  the  latter  to  join  in  taking  mea- 
mes  for  their  common  security.  But  the  Duke  of 
Bereford  had  seen  enough  of  Norfolk's  character  to 
Hike  him  doubt  whether  this  confidence  was  sin- 
cere, or  intended  as  a  snare  for  his  Ufe.  He,  there- 
lire,  rose  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  and  told  the 
liouse,  that  having  met  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
ftey  had  ridden  together  between  Brentford  and 
Umdon,  and  the  Duke  had  said  to  him,  **  We  were 
lear  being  destroyed  for  the  business  of  Radcot 
Iridge.  This  is  such  a  marvellous  and  false  world, 
hat  if  it  had  not  been  for  some  persons,  your  father 
( Lancaster  and  yourself  would  have  been  taken, 
t  dead,  when  you  came  to  Windsor ;  and  the  Duke 
f  Surrey  was  sworn  to  destroy  myself,  and  three 
dier  lords  with  you."  "  To  which,*'  said  Here- 
>rd,  **  I  replied,  God  forbid  that  the  king  should 
gree  to  thin ;  for  he  swore  to  us,  with  a  cheerful 
tmntenance,  that  he  would  be  our  very  good  lord. 
(at  Norfolk  answered  me,  So  he  has  sworn  to  me 
Muny.  times,  on  the  sacrament,  but  I  cannot  trust 
im  the  better  for  that.  If  the  king  cannot  accom- 
fiah  his  purpose  now,  he  will  watch  us,  to  slay  us 

1  our  houses  ten  years  hence.  Now  these  words,*' 
lid  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  turning  to  Richard, 
•sound  so  highly  to  the  king's  dishonour,  that  I 
ere  charge  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
ith  being  a  false  and  disloyal  traitor."  By  repeat- 
ift  this  conversation  thus  publicly,  and  giving  in  a 
mtten  copy  of  his  charge,  the  Duke  of  Hereford 
lade  it  almost  impossible  for  King  Richard  to  per- 
bt  in  carrying  on  any  plot  against  l\xe  \£e  oi  Nvoa 

r6 
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and  his  father,  if  he  had  intended- it ;  and  he  threv 
back  the  danger  on  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  if  the 
language  used  by  that  nobleman  had  been  meant 
to  tempt  him  to  some  treason,  to  have  been  betrayed 
afterwards  to  the  king.  This  bold  step  reduced 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  miserable  expedient  of 
asserting  that  the  account  was  untrue.  "  R%bt 
dear  lord/'  said  he,  addressing  the  king  in  his  furai 
*^  with  your  favour!  make  answer  unto  your  cenm 
here ;  and  say,  that  Henry  of  Lancaster,  Duke  of 
Hereford,  like  a  false  and  disloyal  traitor  as  be  isj 
doth  lie  in  that  he  hath  said,  or  shall  say,  if  it  be 
ought  otherwise  than  good  of  me." 

Their  assertions  being  thus  directly  opposed  to 
each  other,  the  opinions  of  the  age  left  them  no  ret 
putable  way  of  obtaining  a  decision,  as  to  the  side 
on  which  the  truth  rested,  but  by  a  combat  be- 
tween the  appellant  and  defendants     A  day  vu 
fixed,  therefore,  for  their  fighting  in  the  king's  pre- 
sence.    Till  that  arrived,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was 
confined  to  Windsor  Castle,  and  carefully  watched; 
that  he  might  speak  to  no  one  without  the  king's 
knowledge.    Whereas  the   Dukes  of  Surrey  and 
Exeter,  by  joining  the  aged  Lancaster  in  giving 
bail  for  his  son,  sought  to  convince  him  and  the 
public,  that  the  king  was  a  well-wisher  of  the  Duke 
of  Hereford.     But  when  the  day  came,  and  the 
parties  met  in  the  Court  of  Windsor  Castle,  pre- 
pared  for  the  fight,  the  heralds  called  the  two 
Dukes  before  the  king ;  who  advised  them  to  make 
peace  together.    For  Richard  feared  that  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  if  vanquished,  might  confess  what  would 
so  much  incense  the  nobles  as  to  produce  a  rebel- 
Uon.     In  excuse  for  not  accepting  this  apparently 
friendly  advice,  the  Duke  of  Hereford  added  far- 
ther charges   against    his  antagonist;    telling  the 
king,  '^  by  his  false  suggestions,  he  hath  caused  to 
die,  and  to  be  murdered,  your  right  dear  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester.'"     Xt  \\^^\Yev%  vVas^  the  king 
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scame  agitated  and  angry ;  and  asked  the  Duke 
r  Hereford  if  he  meant  to  stand  to  such  words* 
resently  he  again  besought  them  to  be  friends^  and 
isagree  no  more ;  thus  manifesting,  in  the  face  of 
le  assembled  nobles  and  people,  his  unwillingness 
>  search  into  the  circumstances  of  his  uncle's 
leath,  now  so  publicly  declared  to  have  been  by 
aurder.  After  a  brief  pause,  Sir  John  Bushey 
leclared  to  the  parties,  in  the  king's  name,  that 
lieir  battle  must  be  adjourned  for  some  weeks,  and 
ihould  then  take  place  at  Coventry. 

Still  the  Diike  of  Hereford  was  not  to  be  bent 
^m  his  purpose ;  and  he  had  reduced  his  antago- 
nist to  the  impossibility  of  relinquishing  his  cbal* 
tcnge,  without  confessing  himself  a  murderer.  In 
September,  therefore,  the  nobility  crowded  to  Co- 
ventry ;  and  the  dukes  again  met,  sumptuously  fur- 
tnshed  for  an  encounter,  to  be  regulated  by  the 
High  Constable  of  England.  Each  had  entered 
tile  lists,  and  they  had  taken  their  seats  in  chairs  of 
Mate,  at  the  opposite  extremities.  At  length  a  he- 
rald had  bidden  them  mount  their  horses,  in  the 
long's  name,  and  address  themselves  to  the  battle ;. 
md,  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  the  Duke  of  Here- 
Ford  had  already  set  his  charger  forward  some 
paces,  when  the  king  yielding  again  to  his  misgiv- 
offs,  lest  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  should  be  forced  to 
i  nill  confession  of  the  guilt  they  had  shared,  cast 
118  staff*  into  the  ring.  At  this  signal,  the  heralds 
nade  both  the  dukes  stop  their  course ;  and  they 
irere  again  led  back  to  their  chairs,  in  which  they 
Mmtinued  two  long  hours,  whilst  the  king  and  his 
Mninsellors  had  withdrawn  to  decide  what  should 
)€  done.  At  the  end  of  that  time.  Sir  John  Bushey 
jame  forward,  and  read  the  king's  sentence,  "  That 
he  appellant  and  defendant,  should  both  quit  the 
Kingdom  within  fifteen  days  ;  the  Duke  of  Hereford 
lot  to  return  within  ten  years,  under  pain  of  death  -^ 
ind  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  having  &owu  «ed\\Anw 
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by  his  words,  to  be  a  banished  man  for  life,  and  Ub 
estates  given  up  to  the  king,  until  certain  sums, 
said  to  have  been  misapplied  by  him,  as  Governor 
of  Calais,  should  be  fully  repaid/' 

The  laws  of  the  land  gave  the  king  no  right  to 
inflict  banishment  thus.  But  the  last  subservient 
Parliament  had  authorized  a  committee,  composel 
of  the  king's  favourite  counsellors,  to  continue  ta 
sit,  and  decide  on  any  petitions,  not  determined  be* 
fore  the  close  of  the  session ;  and  as  most  paifr 
mentary  proceedings  were  begun  upon  petitions,  the 
committee  had  assumed  authority  to  do  all  that  fu- 
liament  might  have  done  ;  thus  entirely  overthrow- 
kig  the  Constitution,  or  ordinary  method  of  govenn 
ing  the  country.  The  two  dukes,  therefore,  awm 
that  a  new  Parliament  might  possibly  vote  a  stl 
severer  sentence,  if  the  king  should  desire  it,  pn^ 
pared  to  obey,  without  remonstrance  ;  and  whea 
the  Duke  of  Hereford  waited  on  the  king  to  take 
leave,  his  submission  was  so  acceptable  to  Richaidi 
that  he  remitted,  on  the  spot,  four  years  of  the  tern 
ef  his  banishment.  And  now  the  king  had  indeed 
got  rid  of  all  who  offended  him  at  Radcot  Bridge; 
by  means  which  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  littk 
foreseen;  But  the  charge  so  publicly  made  against 
the  latter,  at  Windsor,  had  turned  the  suspicions  of 
the  people,  respecting  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's 
death,  into  a  conviction  that  Richard  was  guilty  of 
his  murder ;  and  it  had  made  the  bold  accuser  so 
popular,  that  the  progress  of  the  Duke  of  Here- 
ford towards  the  coast,  was  cheered  by  the  lan- 
guage of  affection  and  respect  from  crowds,  who'  as- 
sembled on  the  roads  to  greet  him  as  he  passed, 
and  expressed  their  sorrow  that  he  should  qcdt 
England  as  a  banished  man. 

Yet  this  seems  to  have  had  no  other  effect  en 

King  Richard,  than  to  make  him  think,  that  if  be 

could  drive  so  popular  and  powerful  a  subject  from 

bia  native  country  at  a  vioxdi^V^  w^&.dLS.^ax  wi  lesiit- 
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\  from  any  quarter^  let  bis  conduct  be  what  it 
Ul ;  especially  when  the  death  of  John  p  i^  3 
raunt  left  him  no  other  uncle  Uving  but  1399/ 
Duke  of  York,  an  indolent,  and  weak- 
led  prince.  He  therefore  acted,  henceforward, 
one  who  knew  not  the  fear  of  God,  and  was 
ed  above  all  fear  of  man.  He  sent  the  Duke  of 
*eford  an  order  to  consider  himself  as  banished 
life ;  and  in  violation  of  the  promise  given  him, 
i.  his  absence  should  be  no  bar  to  his  entering 
possession  of  the  great  inheritance  of  the  Duchy 
Lancaster,  the  king's  officers  seized  upon  the 
>le.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  his  po- 
Eur  son  Hotspur,  were  next  banished  the  king- 
d;  for  declining  to  attend  upon  Richard,  when 
y  knew  it  was  His  design  to  seize  their  persons. 
t  it  was  little  in  the  king's  eyes  to  injure,  and 
nate,  the  greatest  nobles  of  the  land.  He  con- 
ed to  turn  all  the  men  of  property  in  seventeen 
nties  into  enemies,  at  once ;  by  sending  notice 
he  respective  sheriffs,  that  those  counties  were 
us  mercy,  for  having  traitorously  afforded  men 
b,  supplies  to  the  lords  appellants,  eleven  years 
pre ;  for  which  he  should  invade  them  as  an  ene- 
8  country.  This  threat  gave  such  alarm,  that 
clergy,  gentry,  and  freeholders  of  those  coun*' 
were  glad  to  purchase  from  him  charters  of  par- 
I,  at  such  prices  as  he  chose  to  require.  He  next 
unanded  the  sheriffs,  throughout  all  England, 
nake  his  subjects  swear,  and  put  their  seals  to  co- 
ants,  promising  that  they  would  acquiesce  in  all 
I  the  last  Parliament,  and  the  unconstitutional 
imittee,  had  enacted;  and  he  also  bade  them 
irison,  till  farther  orders,  any  known  to  speak  ill 
lim,  either  in  public  or  private.  After  which  he 
t  to  various  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  to 
erent  monasteries  and  other  corporations,  bid- 
ff  them  lend  him  such  sums  as  were  specified  in 
letter  to  each. 
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Having  excited  so  much  indignation  by  all  these 
measures,  that  the  fear  of  a  powerful  force  at  hvd 
could  scarcely  have  prevented  jthe  people  frombreak<i 
ing  out  into  rebellion,  Richard  quitted  England; 
leaving  it  to  be  governed  by  the  inactive  Duke  of 
York,  and  taking  out  of  the  country  as  many  knigbft 
and  soldiers  as  would  follow  him,  to  attempt  again 
the  conquest  of  Ireland. 

By  the  time  he  had  reached  Bristol,  the  whde 
kingdom  was  in  a  state  of  fermentation ;  but  still  M 
embarked  ;  though  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  with  • 
«-  g  fleet  of  a  hundred  sail,  was  not  yet  ready- 
for  service.  His  folly  amazed  his  subjects^ 
When  the  country  people  met  in  the  markets,  thej 
said,  **  This  wicked  king  Richard  of  Bourdeaai 
will  spoil  every  thing.  He  minds  only  foolish  diver- 
sions, talking  with  women,  and  wasting  the  wealth 
of  the  nation.  He  has  killed  Gloucester  and  Anm^ 
del,  and  banished  Henry  of  Lancaster,  and  the 
bold  Percys ;  and  there  will  soon  be  never  a  brave 
man  left.'* 

In  London  the  chief  citizens  held  consultations 
with  some  discontented  knights  and  prelates,  who 
made  their  wishes  known  to  Bishop  Arundel,  now 
in  Exile  at  Cologne ;  and  he,  travelling  from  thence 
to  Paris  in  the  disguise  of  a  friar,  urged  the  Duke  of 
Hereford,  now  properly  of  Lancaster,  to  return  di- 
rectly to  England .  At  first  the  duke  made  no  answer 
to  his  representations;  but,  leaning  on  a  window 
which  looked  into  the  gardens,  he  admitted  the 
thought  of  sin ;  and  a  short  pause  was  enough  to 
make  the  temptation  of  the  crown  of  England  out- 
weigh all  scruples  about  the  crimes  which  must  be 
committed  to  procure  it ;  so  turning  to  Arundel,  he 
said,  "  I  will  consult  my  friends."  They  were  not 
the  men  to  discourage  ambition.  And  what  he  had 
resolved  upon  would,  evidently,  be  easiest  executed 
whilst  king  Richard  was  absent  from  England.  The 
duke,  therefore,  depatX-eA.  ^\om^^\S&\w  Vv^^te^  as  if 
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n  a  visit  to  the  duke  of  Bretagne ;  and  setting  sail 
rom  VanneSy  with  only  three  small  vessels,  in  which 
"ere  Bishop  Arundel  and  but  fifteen  knights  with 
lieir  servants,  he  landed  at  Spurn,  on  the  .  .  . 
forkshire  coast.  There  he  was  soon  joined  ^ 
y  the  £arls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
nd  to  them  he  declared,  upon  his  oath,  that  he  had 
to  further  object  than  the  recovery  of  his  lawful  in- 
heritance, the  estates  and  titles  of  his  deceased  fa- 
ii^r,  John  of  Gaunt.  The  injustice  of  his  being 
ksprived  of  that  great  property,  without  trial,  made 
ham  declaration  as  popular  as  it  was  plausible ;  so 
bat  when  it  became  known  to  the  holders  of  estates 
inder  the  crown,  whom  the  Duke  of  York  had  suni- 
■Mmed  to  meet  him  in  arms  at  St.  Albans,  they  re* 
faaed  to  combat  against  a  claimant  for  redress, 
•iiose  rights  could  not  be  set  aside  without  weaken- 
^  the  security  of  their  own.  On  the  other  hand, 
lie  numbers  who  resorted  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
increased  so  fast,  as  he  moved  across  the  country, 
lat  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  60,000  men.  With 
ihis  army  he  sought  the  Duke  of  York>  who  had 
hetired  to  the  west ;  and  having  received  permission 
to  confer  with  him  in  the  chapel  of  Berkley  Castle, 
Ik  persuaded  his  uncle  to  join,  instead  of  opposing 
bim.  They  in  consequence  besieged  Bristol  toge- 
ther ;  where  Bushey,  Green,  and  Bagot>  had  shut 
themselves  up  ;  and  the  town  being  soon  captured^ 
the  soldiers  were  permitted  to  hang  up  two  of  these 
mischievous  flatterers,  without  any  form  of  trial. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Richard  was  endeavouring  to 
rabdae  Mac  Murchad,  king  of  Leinster ;  who  had 
defied  his  power,  but  fled  to  the  woods  and  bogs, 
mto  which  the  English  army  could  not  venture  to 
follow  him.  For  six  weeks  a  continued  westerly 
wind,  doing  the  will  of  Him  whom  the  wind^  and  sea 
obey* ,  and  who  was  now  raising  up  one  sinner  to 

♦  Matt.  viii.  27, 
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punish  the  unthankfufaiess  of  another,  prevented  the 
passage  of  any  vesseb  from  the  ELngUsh  to  the  Ink 
shore ;  so  that  the  king  knew  nothing  of  the  dnb 
of  Lancaster's  arrival  in  Engknd,  till  he  heard  ct\m 
being  every  where  received  with  open  arms,  nd 
that  Arundeli  again  styling  himself  Archbishop  rffil 
Canterbury,  assured  the  people  he  had  a  bull  uoi 
the  Pope ;  promising  forgiveness  of  sins  to  aU  whi 
should  rise  in  arms  to  aid  the  duke. 

As  a  pledge  for  the  father's  good  behaviodQ 
Richard  had  carried  with  him  to  Ireland  the  duM 
eldest  son,  Henry  Plantagenet,  afterwards  the  lie^ 
torious  Henry  V .    He  now  put  that  young  nobb» 
man,  and  the  son  of  the  late  duke  of  Gloucefltoi^ 
under  custody  in  Trim  Castle  ;  and  sending  the  efll 
of  Salisbury  across  the  sea,  to  rouse  North  Waki 
and  Cheshire  in  his  favour,  he  himself  sailed  wii 
the  dukes  of  Albemarle,  Exeter^  and  Surrey,  fiC 
Milford  Haven,  accompanied  by  as  large  a  parttf 
his  army  as  the  shipping  inWaterford  could  convej* 
With  this  force  he  proposed  to  rescue  Bristol;  bdt 
when  he  arose  on  the  second  morning  after  his  hot 
ing,  he  observed,  from  his  window,  that  the  greatet 
part  of  his  troops  had  moved  off  in  the  dark,    lbs 
following  night  the  king  deserted  the  rest,  in  Ac 
disguise  of  a  priest.     In  his  flight,  he  was  attended 
only  by  his  half-brothers,  Surrey  and  Exeter,  iriA 
the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  one  or  two  more.    It  wai 
their  hope  to  find  the  earl  of  Salisbury  at  the  held 
of  a  larger  and  more  trust-worthy  force :  and  4* 
earl  had  been  joined  by  several  thousand  men;  boti 
after  remaining  a  few  days  uncertain  whither  the 
king  was  gone,  they  had  left  him  with  no  more  thab 
100  men  under  his  command,  by  the  time  Richaid 
arrived  at  Conway.     Finding  himself  thus  powe^ 
.  less,  the  king  sent  the  dukes  of  Surrey  and 

"^'  '  Exeter  (for  Albemarle  had  deserted  him  in 
the  hour  of  distress)  to  meet  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
now  advanced  to  CVie^tet » «aftLVi  ^:^^\\At  were  hi» 
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leeires.  The  duke  received  them  courteously^  but 
old  them  they  must  not  return  ;  and  that  his  answer 
bould  be  delivered  to  the  king,  by  one  who  knew 
fjp^  intentions*  The  person  meant  was  the  Earl  of 
j^prthumberland ;  who  suffered  the  duke  to  make 
Hte  of  him  for  the  disgraceful  purpose  of  deceiving 
Sichard,  lest  he  should  put  to  sea  and  escape  ta 
||(ance  ;  where  he  would  have  found  his  father-in- 
the  French  king,  ready  to  supply  him  with 
ey  and  troops,  tor  the  recovery  of  his  throne, 
earl  accordingly  left  Chester  For  Conway^  at  the 
of  400  spearmen  and  1000  archers.  But  when 
ciune  to  where  the  road  passes  under  the  moun- 
,  near  the  shore,  he  made  these  men  station 
selves  in  the  defiles  to  his  left,  and  bade  them 
there  till  they  should  see  him  repassing.  He 
^  proceeded  with  a  few  attendants,  and  being 
Umitted  into  Richard's  presence  in  Conway  Castle, 
^  desired  the  king  to  confide  in  all  he  should  say, 
IH  he  would  assuredly  use  no  deceit,  and  then  told 
Ki&5  that  his  noble  cousin,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  *, 
Sffke  of  Lancaster,  only  wished  to  see  him  reign 
i|(i^  equity,  and  call  a  parliament ;  before  which  his 
bothers,  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  must  be  brought  to  account ;  and  that  if  he 
IfeDuld  appoint  Henry  justiciary  of  England f,  he 
l^ould  be  as  much  the  king  and  lord  of  his  people 

Rever ;  and  his  cousin  would  fall  upon  his  knees 
fore  him.  and  sue  to  be  pardoned  for  the  past : 
wherefore  ne  entreated  him  to  join  the  duke  forth* 
Hith,  and  accept  these  reasonable  terms. 
,.  Having  listened  so  far,  the  king  desired  the  earl 
io  withdraw,  whilst  he  consulted  his  friends.  With 
^S^em  was  a  French  gentleman,  who  happened  to  be 
V&i^ttcndance  on  him;  and  this  person,  seeing  no 
$fiaie  in  such  falsehood,  relates  how  Richard  said  to 


*  He  was  so  surnamed  from  the  place  of  his  birth. 
t  Beoyoh  Lp.  479. 
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this  confidentiAl  party,  ^'  My  lords,  we  will  pledge 
ourselves  to  comply ;  for,  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  I  ui 
no  other  way^  since  all  is  lost.  But  I  swear  to  joo,  C| 
that  the  duke  shall  die  a  bitter  and  certain  d^;  L 
whatever  I  may  promise  him.  I  will  send  persom  ||; 
among  the  Welsh,  who  shall  secretly  draw  together 
enough  of  them  to  overpower  him."  ■  1| 

The  moderation  of  the  demands  made  upon  hift 
through  the  earl,  had  evidently  induced  the  kingv 
believe,  that  Henry  would  be  found  less  poweni 
than  reports  spoke  him.  Hence  Richard's  hope^ 
still  getting  the  upper  hand ;  if  he  could  throw  Hn^ 
duke  off  his  guard,  by  appearing  to  acquiesce  chett<^ 
fully  in  all  that  was  required  of  him.  At  the  sti^ 
gestion  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  however,  he  & 
sired  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to  confirm  hi 
words  by  an  oath ;  taken  upon  the  sacramentd 
bread.  As  they  both  believed  this  bread  to  be  thtf 
very  body  of  Christ,  the  offence  of  swearing  upon  it 
to  the  truth  of  a  string  of  falsehoods,  should  seea 
awfully  daring ;  but  the  earl  knew  that  the  Archbh 
shop  of  Canterbury  was  on  his  side ;  so,  being  con* 
fident  of  obtaining  absolution  from  him,  he  mau- 
fested  no  reluctance  to  perjuring  himself  before 
God. 

Having  witnessed  this,  Richard  declared  his  rea* 
diness  to  accompany  the  earl ;  with  professions  of 
contentment  as  deceitful  as  the  language  vhich 
had  been  used  to  himself.  And  they  sallied  toge* 
ther  from  the  castle,  each  devising  treachery  against 
the  companion  whom  he  was  courteously  addre»^ 
ing;  and  each  doomed,  by  the  just  Disposer  of 
events,  to  see  his  own  treachery  bring  about  Ms 
own  destruction.  When  they  could  look  back 
upon  the  defile,  in  which  Northumberland  bad 
placed  his  ambuscade,  Richard  perceived  that  be 
was  in  his  enemy's  power,  and  exclaimed,  **  God  of 
Paradise  assist  me.  Why  did  we  believe  this  earl 
on  his  plighted  taixVi'V'    \t.  via^\\v  n^\sv  ^JasaX  the  earl 
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3Ught  to  keep  him  still  deceived ;  kneeling'  before 
fan,  and  assuring  him  that  the  troops  he  saw,  had 
Illy  been  placed  there  to  protect  the  party  from 
he  violence  of  casual  marauders.  '^  If  so,"  replied 
be  king,  **  I  want  no  such  attendance.  Let  me  re- 
nm  to  Conway."  This  the  earl  refused  ;  and  then 
be  king  burst  into  bitter  exclamations,  and  vain 
iftiyers  to  the  Virgin  Mary  for  help.  At  tirnes  he 
Iklled  down  curses  on  Northumberland ;  apparently 
plthout  a  thought  of  the  wickedness  of  his  own  trea- 
Ikerous  intentions ;  as  if  their  proving  unsuccessful 
Ifiok  away  that  criminality,  which  he  so  clearly  per- 
iMlTed  in  the  earl's  deceitful  conduct.  At  length 
Piey  reached  Flint  Castle^  where  the  Archbishop 
1^  Canterbury  met  him,  and  fell  at  his  feet,  yet 
led  the  earl  in  persuading  him  to  confess,  that 
was  unfit  to  govern.     The  next  morning  the 

Cmg  rose  early  and  got  upon  the  roof  of  a  tower,  to 
Ihitch  the  approach  of  his  antagonist.  He  had  to 
ftis  moment  flattered  himself  that  his  past  miscon- 
met  was  but  a  light  matter ;  and  had,  therefore,  re- 
Blsed  to  believe  that  the  nation  desired  his  down- 
Idl ;  thinking  it  was  only  the  ambition  of  the  House 
toTLancaster  which  had  stirred  up  its  own  depend- 
ents, to  a  bold  attack  upon  his  lawful  authority. 
But  when  the  advance  of  the  duke*s  army  became 
risible,  approaching  from  Chester,  the  king's  heart 
fekened,  as. he  perceived  troop  after  troop  coming 
ttto  view,  till  the  host  before  his  eyes  amounted  to 
JBOre  thousands  than  had  followed  him  in  his  Scotch 
Mntopaign ;  whilst  its  numerous  banners  seemed  to 
lell  him,  that  all  the  gentlemen  of  England  had 
inited  to  display  their  abhorrence  of  an  uncle's 
Dorderer. 

By  noon  this  army  had  encompassed  the  castle ; 
ind  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  at  the  gates,  con- 
erring  with  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  It  was 
igreed  between  them,  that  he  should  not  enter  till 
be  kio^  bad  dined,  and  Richard  ^aa  soxiimoxv&di  V.^ 
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that  mid-day  repast ;  at  which  the  Earl  of  Salisbmt 
and  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  with  two  knights^  wodi 
have  attended  on  him^with  the  respect  theyhal 
usually  shown  their  sovereign.  But  ne  told  ihoij 
they  were  now  companions  in  danger;  and  baif 
them  sit  down,  and  share  with  him  what  was  piot 
▼ided*  This  cheerless  meal  ended,  Richard  weil(| 
down  into  the  court  of  the  castle,  to  receive  hisfiff 
ture  master.  The  duke  bent  lowly  on  seeing  the 
king ;  and  again,  whilst  advancing,  bareheaded,  K 
meet  him.  As  he  approached,  the  king  too,  nM* 
vered  his  head ;  and  greeted  him  with,  **  Fair  caaM, 
of  Lancaster,  you  are  right  welcome.**  "  My  loid,^ 
answered  the  duke,  again  bowing  nearly  to 

ground,  "  I  am  come  back  sooner  than  you  ord 

me.  I  will  tell  you  why.  Your  people  conqplih^ 
that  for  twenty  years,  you  have  ruled  them  ilL  Bat, 
if  it  please  God,  I  will  help  you  to  govern  better.' 
'^  Fair  cousin,"  replied  the  king  again,  *^  since  il 
pleaseth  you,  it  pleaseth  me  well.** 

This  ready  use  of  fair  speeches  to  hide  deep  hh 
jtred,  is  among  the  marks  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
describes  the  wicked : — The  word^  of  his  mM 
were  smoother  than  butter^  but  war  was  in  kisheartK 
And  as  Richard  was  now  the  weaker,  it  was  hiski 
to  experience  that  the  kisses  of  an  enemy  are  deceit 
y»/f  •  Scarcely  were  these  civil  words  ended,  whfii 
the  duke  bade,  bring  the  king's  horses.  On  whidi 
two  sorry  jades  were  led  into  the  court ;  that  then 
might  be  as  little  as  possible,  in  the  king*8  appesN 
ance,  to  give  his  handsome  person  dignity  in  tbe' 
sight  of  the  expecting  multitudes.  Being  tha 
mounted,  Richard  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  fbk 
lowed  the  duke  through  the  gates,  as  his  captive&; 
and  were  insulted  by  shouts  of  exultation,  which 
accompanied  them  to  Chester. 

There  the  king  was  made  to  issue  writs  to  assem* 

•  pa,  \v .  ^V .  ^  l?t«s .  "vwYi.  ^» 
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3  a  parliament ;  and  then  Henry  com-  . 
ttednim  to  the  keeping  of  the  sons  of  °^'  * 
B  late  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Earl  of  Arundel, 
^>  were  charged  to  bring  him  to  London,  At 
lehfield  he  attempted  to  escape;  and  got  ddwn 
to  a  garden  from  the  window  of  a  tower.  By  which 
9  4id'  but  provide  his  keepers  with  a  pretext  for 
^ving  armed  men  constantly  in  his  chamber. 
,  Jff  ear  London,  the  mayor  and  city  companies  came 
ft  in  state,  to  show  their  respect  for  Henry ;  and 
ji  was  hailed  by  the  whole  populace  with  cries  of 
img  live  the  good  Duke  of  Lancaster  ;  as  he  passed 
%  urough  Cheapside,  to  make  his  offerings  in  St. 
Iinl's,  and  kneel  by  his  father's  tomb.  The  duke 
Ihld  now  no  longer  conceal  his  ambitious  projects. 
1^  Kichard,  who  asked,  **  Am  I  your  prisoner,  or 
^ipsa  king,  that  I  am  thus  guarded?''  he  bad  replied^ 
llTou  are  my  king,  sir,  though  the  council  of  your 
■rim  has  thought  proper  to .  place  a  guard  about 
^ou."  But  on  Michaelmas  day.  Scroop,  Archbishop 
f^York,  with  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and 
yfiestmoreland,  and  others,  knights  and  lawyers, 
l&ked  on  the  king,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
Hd  him,  they  were  informed,  that  before  quitting 
Ifales,  he  had  confessed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
iriniry  and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  his  inabi- 
'$g  to  govern  the  nation,  and  his  willingness,  for  that 
fBflon^  to  resign  the  crown.  He  rephed,  it  was 
len  so ;  and,  having  desired  to  see  the  duke,  he 
pal  aloud  a  document  which  had  been  put  into  his 
lynds ;  yielding  up  his  royal  authority,  and  releasing 
m  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  He  then  said, 
iiiit  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  choose  his  successor, 
k  should  be  his  cousin  of  Lanca^er ;  and,  taking 
off  the  signet  ring  from  his  finger,  he  put  it  on  the 
duke's  hand.  This  he  did  to  induce  the  duke  to 
be,  as  he  a  few  days  after  requested,  '^  a  good  lord 
to  him;'*  for,  otherwise,  he  knew  that  though  he 
■night  properly  resign,  his  own  rights,  \ie  comdi  w^t 
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their  assembly  Me  States  of  the  Realm,  8e< 
was  no  king.  Yet,  to  confirm  what  had  tal 
they  first  received  evidence  of  Richard's  rei 
and  then  drew  up  certain  charges  agains 
grounds  justifying  their  deposing  him  from 
office,  which  they  ordered  a  committee  t 
read,  in  their  name,  in  the  presence  of  Rich 
being  thus,  by  his  own  act,  and  also  by  1 
longer  king  of  England,  his  reign  was  end 
It  had  not  been  brought  to  this  conclui 
out  much  sin  on  the  part  of  those  who  c 
him  ;  for  many  of  them  had  risen  in  am 
the  king,  in  direct  violation  of  oaths,  wl 
had  taken  after  being  fully  acquainted 
faults ;  whereas  the  Word  of  God  declare 
the  part  of  a  good  man,  if  he  hath  sworn 
his  neighbour,  not  to  depart  therefrom,  the 
to  his  own  hurt  *»  It  is  also  said,  that  who 
sisteth  the  powers  that  be,  resisteth  the  ori 
GoDf.  If  the  nation  be  tyrannized  oi 
king,  the  Lord  executeth  judgment  for  all 
oppressed ;{! ;    He  removeth  Icings,  and  s 
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it  diversity  of  opinions^  there  would  be  always 
s  who  would  think  it  a  time  to  rebel,  and  the 
on  could  know  but  little  peace.  It  is  difficult  to 
x)se  the  case  in  which  any  people  could  justly 
plain  that  this  divine  law  had  forced  them  to 
nit  to  injustice  and  cruelty.  Even  if  they  suffer 
Dgfully  under  a  tyrannical  sovereign,  their  own 
t  and  not  the  divine  law,  may  undeniably  be  seen 
«  the  cause^  of  their  suffering.  For  when  a  tyrant 

issued  his  order,  whom  could  it  injure,  if  his 
jects  did  not  neglect  the  advice  of  our  Lord, 
ire  he  saith.  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  bodt/, 
are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but  rather  Jear  Him 
eh  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell  *  ? 
e  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
:ht  have  continued  to  live  in  peace  and  honour, 
irithstanding  King  Richard's  desire  to  be  re- 
|ed  on  them,  if  there  had  not  been  a  Mowbray 
ly  to  murder  in  the  dark,  and  to  betray  his  father, 
toe  dukedom  of  Norfolk ;  and  majorities  in  Par- 
lent  ready  to  help  forward  the  king's  iniquitous  de- 
ls, and  to  vote  the  death  of  those  he  hated,  rather 
3  encounter  his  displeasure,  or  miss  the  rewards 
was  willing  to  bestow  on  such  as  served  and 
rered  his  sinful  desires. 

Wlishly  and  ill,  however,  as  the  king  and  many 
lis  subjects  had  conducted  themselves,  his  aver- 
i  to  war  was  a  gift  from  heaven  bestowed  upon 
nation,  though  undesired.  This  disposition  had 
Q  very  favourable  to  the  temporal  prosperity  of 

kingdom.  The  recently  encouraged  woollen 
lufacture  had,  in  consequence,  extended  into  the 
th  and  west  of  England ;  and,  altogether,  the 
ifm  had  increased  more  in  numbers  and  in  wealth 
ing  this  reign,  than  it  had  done  in  the  same 
{th  of  time  under  far  more  popular  monarchs ; 
ugh  the  ill-drained  state  of  the  country,  and  the  in- 

•  Mat.  X.  28. 
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attention  of  all  ranks  to  domestic  and  personal  deaih 
liness,  had  occasioned  the  plague  to  break  eot 
twice ;  and  a  \aw,  forbidding  English  merchants  to 
export  goods  in  any  but  EngUsh  ships,  must  hate 
been  somewhat  injurious  to  the  growth  of  commerce. 


END  OF   BOOK  IV. 
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I  John  XXIII.  1410j 


^  sdon  as  the  persons  commissioned  to  read  to 
^chard  the  sentence  of  his  depo^tion  bad  re- 
H^6d  to  the  hall  in  which  tke  States  efthe  Reuhm 
Nfe  assei^bledj  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  i^ose  in  his 
Milc^,  and^  crossing  himself  on  the  forehead  and 
9)Nslast,  with  miicb  shew  of  religion^  laid  claim  to  the 
Hidallt  throne^  ifl  these  words,  ^^In  the  name  of 
f'ather.  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I,  Henry  of  Lanca^^ 
^^  chaleii^e  tHis^^ewm^  of  YtigX^HoA^  atvd  t\ie  eoxoxi^^ 
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with  all  the  membres  and  the  appurtenances,  als  I 
that  am  disendit  be  right  lyne  of  the  blode  cominff 
.fro  the  gude  Lorde  Kyng  Henry  Therde;  and 
thorghe  that  ryght  that  God  of  his  grace  hath  sent 
me,  with  helpe  of  my  kyn  and  of  my  frendes  to  re- 
cover it :  the  whiche  rewme  was  in  poynt  to  be  un- 
done for  defaut  of  governance,  and  undoying  of  tbe 
gode  lawes." 

Had  Henry  felt  that  respect  which  he  affected,  for 
the  holy  name  so  solemnly  invoked,  he  would  noC 
have  used  it  to  introduce  a  claim  founded  on  wbtt 
he  knew  to  be  false.  For,  in  speaking  of  his  de- 
scent from  Henry  III.,  he  alluded  to  a  report  circu- 
lated by  his  partisans,  that  Edmond,  King  of  Sicily*, 
by  marrying  the  heiress  of  whose  family  John  of 
Gaunt  obtained  the  Lancastrian  property,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Henry  III.,  but  past  off  as  a  younger . 
brother,  for  being  misshapen.  Had  this  been  tnie|. 
it  would  have  given  the  duke  a  claim  to  the  crowns 
as  his  mother's  representative,  before  any  of  the 
family  of  Edward  III.  Such  a" claim  he  wanted,' M 
an  excuse  for  neglecting  the  just  rights  of  the  youif 
Earl  Mortimer;  and,  therefore,  he  thus  artiuOf 
assumed  its  existence,  to  deceive  those  who  wished 
to  be  so  deceived,  and  the  many  who  knew  next  to 
nothing  of  their  national  history;  whilst  he  took 
care  not  to  state  its  grounds  in  that  explicit  manned 
which  must  have  led  to  a  formal  enquiry  respecting 
their  truth. 

For  the  present,  all  he  said  was  favourably  heard; 
and  Arundel,  acting  again  as  Archbishop  of  Cante^ 
bury,  and  turning  to  the  peers  and  people,  asked 
what  they  thought  of  the  duke's  challenge.  To  thk 
question  he  was  answered  from  all  around,  **  We  ] 
will  have  him  to  reign  over  us."  Upon  heariif 
which.  Scroop,  Archbishop  of  York,  joined  tbe 
primate,  and  taking  Henry  between  them,  they  led 
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im  to  the  throne;  before  which   he  knelt  for  a 
unute,    as   in    prayer,  and    then,  seating  ggp  30^^, 
imself,  was  hailed  King  of  England^  with     1399. 
.  I^neral  shout. 

Thus  had  Henry  obtained  the  prize  he  coveted* 
iut  it  brought  him  no  happiness.  Before  he  be- 
ame  the  servant  of  the  sin  of  ambition,  he  had 
leen  frank,  popular,  and  cheerful.  Now  he  was  a 
feceiver;  suspicious  and  suspected;  conscious  of 
kb,  and  therefore  gloomy. 

Being  at  once  heir  to  the  very  extensive  posses- 
ions of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  in  right  of  his  wife,  to 
lie  ample  estates  of  the  Bohuns,  earls  of  Hereford; 
ijpd  having  reduced  Richard  to  his  own  terms,  and 
kought  his  evil  advisers  and  abettors  to  the  punish- 
lient  they  deserved ;  so  that  both  the  king  and  his 
>piirtiers  would  have  felt,  that  they  could  neither 
te  the  constitution    nor  the    rules    of  natural 

itice,  without  the  certainty  of  a  bitter  humiliatioUj 
ry  might  have  passed  his  life  as  a  powerful  sub- 
JBCt ;  always  able  to  protect  his  friends,  and  to  in- 
undate his  enemies.  But  becoming  a  king,  with 
b^  consciousness  that  many  of  his  subjects^  re- 
ed him  as  the  usurper  of  another's  inalienable 

;ht,  he  was  often  obliged  to  bend  to  the  will  of 

,ers,  as  the  price  of  their  support;  yielding  to  the 
ommons,  when  they  chose  to  impose  new  restraints 
pon  the  royal  authority ;  and  selling  his  soul  to  the 
riesthood;  that  those  influential  bodies  might  bear 
tth  patience  his  occasionally  proceeding,  against 
ipiaxious  individuals,  with  extreme  severity ;  and 
qgbt  regard  the  continuance  of  his  reign  as  the 
ittt  security  for  the  preservation  of  their  own 
MJivileges. 

The  new  sovereign's  first  measure  was  to  issue 
viits  for  the  election  of  a  new  parliament,  to  meet 
p  six  days ;  which  time  being  obviously  insufiicient 
or  the  purpose,   the  members  elected  uivdet  X\\^ 
^ts  signed  at  Chester,   in  king   KichaxOC^  ivwftfc^ 
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were  permitted  to  resume  their  seats ;  as  the  per- 
sons  last  chosen  by  their  respective  constituents 
Oct  13.  ^^^  coronation  soon  followed ;  and^  to  tu|o 
the  superstition  of  the  spectators  to  tb^ 
king's  advantage^  archbishop  Arundel  pretended  that 
a  golden  phial,  with  the  oil  which  he  poured  fioil 
it  on  Henry's  head,  had  been  given  to  Thoioai 
Becket  by  the  Virgin  Mary  herself,  though  unused 
till  now;  and  that  she  had  prophesied,  that  sock 
English  kings  as  should  be  anointed  from  this  pliliil 
would  prove  kind  to  the  people,  and  champions  of 
the  church. 

In  the  mean  while  the  parliament  was  already 
proceeding  to  correct  some  of  the  abuses  of  the  late 
reign,  and  to  punish  the  perpetrators ;  yet  with 
such  moderation  as  displeased  many  angry  spirits. 
Thus  it  enacted^  that  prosecutions  for  treason  should 
not  be  conducted  any  more  by  a  combination  of  up* 
pellants  in  parliament;  nor  the  name  of  treason 
extended  beyond  the  bounds  set  to  it,  by  the  ju- 
dicious statute  of  Edward  III.  *.  The  dukes  of 
Albemarle,  Surrey  and  Exeter  were  then  reduced 
again  to  earls ;  being  deprived  of  those  estates  and 
titles,  which  they  had  received  from  Richard  for 
aiding  him  to  destroy  Gloucester  and  Arundel.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk  had  died,  in  banishment,  at  Yeiuoe; 
but  a  servant  of  his  was  tried  and  executed,  for  the 
share  he  had  taken,  at  his  master's  bidding,  in  the 
murder  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  Such  were  the 
measures  pursued  towards  some  of  Richard's  agents. 
The  case  of  the  late  king  himself  had.  been  ea^ 
submitted  to  parliament,  by  Henry's  desire ;  and  the 
lords  had  given  it  as  their  advice,  that  he  should  be  | 
kept  in  close  custody,  and  in  as  private  a  manner  ^  ' 
could  be  devised.  An  useful  law  was  also  past,  for 
diminishing  the  overpowering  influence  of  a  few 
nobles.    For,  whereas  these  great  lords  were  accus- 
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tomed  to  give  their  liveries  to  a  number  of  knights 
and  gentlemen;  who  were  thus  known  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  public,  as  pledged  to  support  the  same 
putron,  whether  in  right  or  wrong ;  it  was  enacted, 
Uutt  no  person,  save  the  king  himself,  should  hence* 
fiorward  give  his  livery  to  any  but  his  menial  ser* 
tants. 

..•  Henry  IV.  had  scarcely  reigned  three  months 

tefore  the  fruits  of  his  deliberate  perjury  *  began 

flo^  be  visible,  in  the  destruction  of  his  peace  by  a 

vloiig  succession  of  secret  conspiracies  against  his 

person,  and  of  open  rebellions ;   whilst  the   just 

^ger  of  the  Almigh;ty  was  still  more  awfully  dis* 

^fkyed,  in  the  greatness  of  the  crimes  which  he  was 

Ipyen  up  to  commit,  under  the  harassing  temptation 

jrf  unbearable  anxiety. 

;/  The  first  conspirators  were  the  late  de- 
graded dukes;    who  would  have  surprised  ^^^^ 
'^mOxry  in  Windsor  Castle,  unprepared   for 

ieSmce ;  but  that  the  earl  of  Rutland,  treacherous 

l^dike  to  all  who  thought  him  a  friend,  had  hastily 

I^orehased  his  own  pardon  by  sending  the  king  notice 

IM  their  approach.     They  seized  the  castle,  and  pro- 

ijdaimed  Richard  once  more  king  of  England.     But 

.  Ae  country  was  against  them ;  and  they  heard  that 

.  Henry  was  already  marching  back  upon  them  with 

.die  liondoners ;  so  they  speedily  dispersed,  and  fled. 

..The  earls  of  Kent  and  SaUsbury  were  taken,  and 

beheaded  without  trial,  by  the  mayor  and  citizens  of 

Cirencester.    Whilst  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  falling 

•into  the  hands  of  the  men  of  Essex,  was  carried  to 

Fleshy ;  that  they  might  put  him  to  death  on  the 

spot  which  had  witnessed  his  entrapping  the  duke 

(n  Gloucester.     Several  other  gentlemen  were  put 

to  death  by  Henry's  orders*  with  all  the  barbarity 

attending  the  execution  of  traitors ;  for  continuing 

to  think  themselves  bound  to  take  up  arms  in  the 

•  See  page  377. 
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cause  of  that  sovereign,  whom  he  and  they  hid 
alike  sworn  to  support  with  their  lives  against  every 
enemy.  It  was  pretended  hy  the  partizans  of  the 
new  government,  that  when  Kichard  heard,  in  Pom- 
fret  castle,  of  the  execution  of  his  two  half-brothen^ 
the  Hollands,  he  refused  all  sustenance;  and  so 
starved  himself  to  death.  But  if  he  perished  of 
hunger,  no  one  now  doubts  it  must  have  been  be- 
cause food  was  withheld  from  him.  The  account  of 
his  death  most  generally  believed,  states  him  to  have 
been  murdered,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  by  sir 
Pyers  Exton,  and  a  party  of  assassins,  sent  down 
to  Pomfret,  and  admitted  into  his  prison,  for  that 
purpose.  His  corpse  was  conveyed  to  London^ 
with  his  face  uncovered  ;  that  the  spectators  recog^ 
nizing  it,  might  not  afterwards  be  tempted  to  re* 
hellion,  by  any  hope  of  having  him  for  their  kmg 
again.  And  though  Henry  IV.  might  secretly  shud- 
der, he  went  through  the  popish  form  of  making 
offerings,  and  uttering  prayers  to  God  and  the  saint^ 
for  Richard's  soul,  before  all  the  people,  in  a  stately 
funeral  ceremony  performed  at  St.  Paul's  church. 

By  this  time  the  French  king,  Charles  VL,  had 
begun  to  arm  under  the  pretext  of  defending  his 
son-in-law's  rights.  But  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
renew  the  truce,  on  condition  of  having  his  daughter 
sent  back  to  him,  as  soon  as  he  had  ascertained  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Guienne,  still  subject  to  England, 
chose  to  acknowledge  Henry  IV.  ratRer  than  throw, 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  France,  with  the  prospect 
of  being  oppressed  by  such  heavy  taxes  as  they  saw 
the  French  government  impose  upon  their  neigh- 
bours. Still  this  threat  of  an  invasion  from  France 
had  produced  the  effect  of  encouraging  the  Scotch 
to  try  whether  they  might  not  gain  something  by 
attacking  England,  whilst  its  sovereign  was  obliged 
to  watch  his  southern  coasts.  But  Henry  heard  of 
their  preparations  •,  and,  obtaining  a  supply  both  of 
men  and  money  from  a  gceaX.  c.wM\sS\Qi  \tf^^'%,?>skd 
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prelates^  who  taxed  themselves  for  the  purpose,  he 
was  enabled  to  inarch  without  a  battle^  as  far 
as  Edinburgh,  and  lay  siege  to  its  castle;  ^4^ 
itfailst  the  duke  of  Albany,  regent  of  Scotland, 
tetired  before  him  towards  the  highlands.  It  is  to 
Henry's  credit,  that  he  had  the  wisdom  to  perceive 
kow  impolitic  was  the  ferocious  system  of  warfare 
^rsued  by  his  predecessors,  the  Edwards.  By 
taking  care  that  the  unresisting  inhabitants  should 
have  but  httle  occasion  to  dread  the  presence  of  his 
ttrmy,  he  induced  them  to  remain  at  home,  instead 
oTronning  off  to  swell  the  number,  and  increase  the 
nge  of  his  opponents.  But  though  this  expedition 
into  Scotland  effectually  prevented  any  invasion  of 
die  English  counties  for  the  present,  from  that 
quarter^  the  king  was  obliged  to  return  homewards 
without  having  compelled  the  Scotch  government  to 
me  for  peace ;  in  consequence  of  a  formidable  insur- 
rection which  had  broken  out  inWales,  where  Owen 
iaflendour,  a  descendant  of  Llewellyn,  one  of  its 
hist  native  princes  ^^  had  summoned  his  countrymen 
to  arms  for  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  government 
This  Welsh  gentleman  had  been  sent  to  London  in 
his  youth,  to  study  law  in  the  inns  of  court ;  and 
bad  been  admitted  among  the  shield  bearers  of 
Richard  IL,  on  whose  dethronement  he  returned  to 
his  native  province.  There  he  was  soon  engaged  in 
a  dispute  with  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn,  about  some 
land ;  which  he  charged  the  latter  with  having  un- 
justly wrested  from  his  family.  Had  the  parliament 
listened  to  Glendour's  petition  for  redress,  he  would 
have  been  without  a  plausible  excuse  for  appealing 
to  the  sword.  But  his  petition,  though  supported 
Vy  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  was  contemptuously  re- 
jected ;  and,  from  that  hour,  his  fiery  temper  had 
made  him  pant  for  revenge.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
Henry  had  carried  his  army  out  of  England,  Owen 

•  iSee  p.  72—75. 
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Glendour  began  to  make  war  upon  lord  Grey. 
And  when  the  king  sent  orders  into  the  midlaad 
counties  for  raising  men  to  put  down  these  diatiup- 
bances,  Glendour  boldly  declared  himself  Prince  qf 
Wales ;  and  invited  every  true  Welshman  to  joii 
his  standard.  On  Henry's  approach  with  the  nji 
army  Glendour's  troops  dispersed  themselves  amongik 
the  mountains^  and  were  sought  for  in  yain.  Thk 
happening  more  than  once,  joined  with  the  ciran- 
stance  of  the  king's  tent  being  unexpectedly  blows 
over  by  a  sudden  midnight  storm^  frightened  tk 
English  soldiers  into  a  beliefs  that  their  enemy  hid 
received  power  from  Satan  to  defend  himself  bf 
witchcraft. 

Perhaps  the  troubled  conscience  of  the  king  of 
England,  like  that  of  Herod  *,  made  him  think  thit 
the  spirits  of  those  whom  he  had  lately  put  to  dead^ 
were  combined  with  the  prince  of  the  power  qfik 
air  f ,  to  do  him  despite.  Certain  it  is,  that  ate 
the  manner  of  many  poor  ignorant  sinners,  wbo 
have  thought  to  turn  aside  the  wrath  of  God,  bj 
exerting  themselves  to  force  others  to  obey  His  kw 
with  great  exactness,  rather  than  sacrifice  the  lusts 
of  their  own  hearts  to  its  holy  precepts,  Henry  nov 
began  to  abet  the  Romish  priesthood  in  a  fiercer 
persecution,  of  such  as  they  called  heretics, 
^^^^'  than  had  ever  hitherto  been  permitted  in  this 
country.  For  this  end  he  allowed  a  petition  of  the 
priests  and  prelates  to  be  introduced  amongst  the 
acts  of  parliament ;  and  gave  it  the  authority  of  an 
abt  by  his  royal  assent  |.  The  object  of  the  petition 
being  nothing  less  than  that  theRomish  bishops  shouU 
have  power  to  deliver  to  the  sherifi*  any  perstw 
whom  they  might  convict  of  holding  opinions  con- 
trary to  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church ;  wad 
that  the  sheriff  should  be  bound  to  ^^  cause  the  pe^ 
son,  so  delivered  over,  to  be  openly  burned  to  death 

•  See  Mark  vi.  14— U,        \  ^^\v/u,'l*       X^^t^^.tSill.  395. 
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I  the  sight  of  all  the  people."  There  waa  much 
f  the  wisdom  of  the  serperU  va  devbing  this  act ;  for» 
rhereas  the  older  laws  of  the  church  forbade  eccle- 
iBStiea  even  to  be  present  at  the  passuig  of  sen* 
race  of  death  upon  any  offenders,  this  law  enabled 
hem  to  secure  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of 
leath  upon  their  opponents^  in  its  most  frightful 
mskf  without  pronouncing  any  sentence  of  harsher 
0iuid  than  this,  **  Let  the  heretic  be  given  up  to 
he  civil  magistrate,  to  be  dealt  with  as  he  snail 
Unk  fit." 

.  This  law  was  not  intended  merely  to  alarm  the 
reformers.  There  was  a  victim  already  m  view, 
irhen  it  received  the  king's  assent.  William  Sautre, 
the  parish  priest  of  St.  Osyth's,  in  London,  had 
Esmerly  been  rector  of  St.  Margaret's,  Lynn,  and 
kad  been  dragged  before  Bishop  Spencer,  m  1399, 
Ear  saying  **  That  he  would  not  worship  the  cross 
an  which  Christ  suffered,  but  only  Christ  that  suf- 
fered upon  the  cross ;"  ajid  for  asserting  that  the 
bread  used  in  the  holy  communion  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  continued  still  to  be  bread  after  the  priest 
bad  blessed  it.  The  fierce  bishop  so  terrified  Saur 
ke,  that  he  was  driven  to  declare  himself,  mistaken 
n  the  pitesence  of  his  parishioners ;  and  to  take  an 
iMidi^  that  he  would  never  again  preach  as  he  had 
lone,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich.  It  were  better  for 
this  unhappy  bishop  that  a  millstone  had  been 
tagged  about  his  neck^  and  he  cast  into  the  sea,  than 
thai  he  should  have  put  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
(f  one  o/* Christ's  little  ones**  But  the  same  Savi- 
our who  looked  with  pity  on  the  apostate  Peter, 
bftd  mercy  on  Sautre ;  and  wrought  within  him  so 
effectually,  that  oui  of  weakness  he  was  made  strong 
through  faith -f.  Being  anxious,  therefore,  that  his 
defence  of  the  truth  should  be  more  public  than  his 
lad  denial  of  it,  he  boldly  requested  to  be  heard  in 

*  Lttke  xvil  2.  \  lleb.  li.  'S^'3^4  ^^ 
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parliament  *'  for  the  commodity  of  the  whole  realm.' 
This,  however,  the  prelates  had  the  address  to  pie- 
vent  ;  desiring  the  house,  that  a  question  of  religioB 
might  rather  be  referred  to  the  cowoocaiion ;  thit 
is,  to  an  assembly  composed  of  the  bishops  and 
other  dignitaries  of  the  church,  with  the  proctors  of 
the  parochial  priests.  Before  this  body  Sautre  wm 
accordingly  ordered  to  appear;  not  to  teach,  but  to 
take  his  trial,  as  guilty  of  maintaining  still  those  ct 
fensive  opinions,  which  he  had  renounced  befiM 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  When  these  heads  of  tin 
church  were  so  ignorant  of  the  word  and  wiD  of 
God,  as  to  put  a  Christian  minister  twice  upon  hb 
trial,  for  saying  that  he  would  not  worship  tk 
piece  of  wood  which  had  put  their  Redeemer  to 
pain,  we  cannot  wonder  that  Sautre's  knowledge  of 
Scripture  was  of  little  use  in  defending  himself  be- 
fore them.  By  the  favour  of  the  true  Head  of  die 
church,  he  was  now  enabled  to  adhere  firmly  to  die 
truth,  notwithstanding  the  wearisomeness  of  a  pro- 
tracted examination,  and  the  severer  punishment 
known  to  await  him.  Archbishop  Arundel  *,  there- 
fore, declared  him  a  twice-fallen  and  incorrigible 
heretic  ;  and  fixed  an  early  day  for  his  being  pub* 
licly  degraded  from  holy  orders.  The  ceremony 
took  place  at  St.  Paul's,  and  was  meant  to  be  inh 
posing.  The  archbishop  was  seated  on  his  throne, 
and  attended  by  several  of  his  suffragan  bishops^ 
dressed  in  the  ostentatious  robes  of  the  Romish 
church.  Before  them  appeared  Sautre,  whom  thqr 
had  caused  to  be  likewise  apparelled  in  the  fim 
vestments  of  his  rank;  and  his  process  havini 
been  read  aloud,  archbishop  Arundel  pronounced 
him  degraded  from  the  dignity  of  a  priest ;  in  token 
of  which  the  paten  and  sacramental  cup  were  taken 

*  The  pope  had  now  sanctioned  Arunders  resumption  of  the  arcUi- 
shoprick ;  confessing  that  he  had  been  deceived,  when  he  consented  to 
iiis  removal ;  and  getting  nd  oC  VTaVden,  who  had  been  made  primite 
in  Arunders  stead,  by  pietendcmg  \a  «:^^\xi\.\£aix\»!Sc^^  ^^waai. 
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flrom  hinii  and  he  was  stripped  of  his  priest's  cassock. 
The  same  insulting  form  was  repeated,  and  a  similar 
■entence  pronounced  afresh,  as  he  was  deprived  of 
Ae  office  of  deacon,  and  of  four  inferior  orders  in 
ibB  Romish  church,  in  regular  succession,  till  two 
door-keys  were  placed  in  his  hand  and  a  clerk's  sur- 
fSoe  on  his  back,  as  though  he  were  a  parish  sex- 
tan; and  then  the  archbishop  bade  an  attendant 
these  also  from  him,  and  caused  his  head  to  be 

Lven  after  a  different  form  from  that  superstitiously 
by  the  clergy  *.  Lastly^  a  layman's  cap  was 
fnt  upon  him,  and  Arundel  declaring  him  deprived 
of  all  the  privileges  of  a  clergyman,  and  given  up  to 
Ike  custody  of  a  lay  court,  was  not  ashamed  to  add, 
'^^  which  we  beseech  favourably  to  receive  the  said 
•William  Sautre ;"  though  he  was  conscious  that  his 
own  powerful  influence  had  just  carried  the  law 
irinch  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  lay  courts  to 
do  otherwise  than,  as  the  king's  writ  for  his 
ttecution  expressed  it,  "  to  put  him  into  the  ^®^'  ^* 
Are,  there,  in  the  same  fire,  really  to  be  burned." 

Having  killed  the  body  they  could  do  no  more. 
But  there  is  a  spirit  in  heaven  which^  might  it  com- 
■innicate  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  would 
emit  to  tell  how,  after  having  been  so  ensnared  by 
the  fear  of  man,  that  he  was  nigh  becoming  one  of 
those  who  loving  their  life  lose  it;  he  yet  found 
such  grace  in  the  eyes  of  his  Lord,  as  to  be  admitted 
into  ^'  the  noble  army  of  martyrs/'  who,  having  hcUed 
iheir  life  in  this  worlds  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal  f. 

The  king  having  thus  joined  the  prelates  in  fabri- 
eiting  the  first  law  which  condemned  Englishmen 
to  death  for  differing  from  the  ruling  church,  and 
iiaving  shared  with  them  the  exceeding  guilt  of  con- 
demmng  Sautre  to  the  flames,  he  and  the  priest- 
hood fell  alike  under  the  fearful  sentence  of  woe 
denounced  by  our  Lord  against  such  as  would  shut 

•  aeeVol  Lp.  108.  \  Jt^uta.^. 
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tip  the  kingdom  ofheaeen  ogamMtniten:  neiihefgm§ 
m  themaehjeSf  nor  suffering  them  that  are  enterui§i 
go  in  *•  On  understandings  thus  unblessedj  tfa 
restored  light  of  the  Gospel  shone  in  vaiD.  A 
long  conversation  between  archbishop  Arundel  yl 
William  Thorpe,  whom  he  kept  a  prisoner  in  ik 
archiepiscopal  residence  at  Saltwood,  wascomn^ 
to  writing  by  that  reformer  in  the  solitude  pf  Ul 
dungeon,  and  brought  to  Ught  long  after  the  gd 
man's  death,  or  execution.  And  it  shows  that  di  at 
truth  was  boldly  and  conyincinely  set  before  M  mi 
prelate  and  the  priests  around  him ;  but  that  Bi  k 
in  whose  sight  the  death  of  JUs  saints  is  predc^^t  p 
had  blinded  the  eyes  of  their  persecutors,  and  to^ 
ed  tlieir  hearty  that  they  should  not  see  uiiA  ^ 
eyes,  nor  understand  with  their  hearty  and  be  e# 
verted  %.  Others  of  the  clergy  became  thonui* 
the  side  of  the  king,  harassing  him  with  plots  tm 
insurrections.  Whilst  he  in  his  turn  afflicted  theti 
by  punishing  their  treason  without  any  regard  foK 
the  privileges  and  exemptions,  which  many  a  Bl^ 
mish  priest  had  suffered  great  hardships,  and  chI 
away  his  soul  to  secure.  Before  many  months  hiJ 
passed,  a  priest  taken  up  at  Ware,  the  prior  c 
Lanercosty  a  canon  of  Dunstable,  and  nine  Francii 
can  friars,  all  suffered  the  cruel  death  allotted  1 
traitors,  for  tempting  the  people  to  rebellion,  ai 
spreading  reports  that  Richard  was  still  aUve. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  time,  great  numbers 

Welshmen  had  quitted  their  situations  in  Englan 

as  labourers  in  the  English  towns,  or  as  scholars 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  rally  round  Glendov 

and  had  so  increased  his  strength,  that  he  defeati 

.  and  took  prisoners,  lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn  ai 

H02. '  ^^  Edmund  Mortimer.     The  cruelties  wlw 

the  Welsh  committed,  as  he  advanced  im 

the  western  counties  of  England,  filled  the  peop 

•  Matt.  xxui.  la.  \  Y*.  CTLNV.  \^.  \  lofciti  lii.  4a 
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h  horror  and  indignation ;  yet,  when  king  Henry 
It  in  person  to  their  relief,  he  was  not  seconded 
his  subjects  with  sufficient  spirit  to  be  able  to 
>et  any  thing  considerable.  In  the  north,  the 
ties  were  more  successfiil  against  an  invading 
7  from  Scotland,  led  by  earl  Douglas.  The  Eng- 
archers  gained  the  day,  in  a  battle  fought  at  the 
of  HomUdun  hill ;  and  Murdach  Stuart  son 
te  regent,  the  earls  ofDouglas  and  Murray,  ^^'  ^^' 
the  barons  Montgomery,  Erskine,  and  Graham, 
eighty  other  lords  and  knights,  were  obliged  to 
%der  themselves  to  Hotspur.  Murdach  and 
>f  the  knights  were  carried  up  to  London  by  the 

of  Northumberland,  and  presented,  as  his 
oners,  to  the  king;  who  bade  the  young  Stuart 
comforted,  as  he  had  fought  like  a  true  knight ; 
reproached  another  of  the  party  with  having  de* 
red  him  by  fair  words.  He  then  told  them  to 
from  their  knees,  and  invited  them  all  to  dine  at 
table.  But,  though  courteous  in  his  manner  to- 
ds them,  the  king  thought  it  politic  not  to  allow 
sany  of  the  chief  nobility  of  Scotland  to  return 
le,  and  endeavour  to  recover  their  character  for 
^^9  hy  distinguishing  themselves  in  another 
paign  against  him.  He  therefore  commanded 
Percies  to  refuse  any  offers  for  the  ransom  of 
r  captives ;  and  he,  at  the  same  time,  forbade 
spur  to  attempt  redeeming  his  wife's  brother, 
Sdmund  Mortimer,  from  his  captivity  in  Wales. 
3  last  order  seemed  peculiarly  hard;   because 

Grey's  relations  had  been  permitted  to  treat 
1  Glendour  for  his  redemption.  And  it  moved 
spur's  indignation  to  perceive,  that  the  circum- 
ce  of  sir  Edmund's  being  uncle  to  the  infant 
Mortimer,  had  tempted  the  king  to  wish  the 
nee  of  a  brave  man,  the  natural  protector  of  that 
Vs  neglected  rights.  In  brief,  all  Henry's  fine- 
I  policy  was  made  to  redound  to  his  own  hurt. 
Scotch  nobles  and  sir  Edmund  Moxluaet,\Xi\xJ!«-- 
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ing  themselves  personally  injured  by  the  king,  made 
aluances  with  their  captors ;  and  the  fiery  temper  of 
lord  Percy,  which  had  procured  him  the  sunuuM' 
of  Hotspur,  determined  him  to  measure  his  strenfidi 
against  the  monarch  whom  he  had  mainly  helped  to 
pkce  upon  his  throne.     Thomas  Percy,  earl  of 
Worcestef,  joined  his  nephew  at  the  persuasion  of: I 
Scroop,  archbishop  of  York;  who  now  repented  th^H 
part  he  had  taken  against  king  Richard,  the  bene^M 
factor  of  his  family.     Earl  Douglas  summoned  bn 
friends  from  Scotland,  to  aid  a  cause,  on  the  succeflrj 
of  which  his  liberty  was  to  <iepend  ;  and  Mordmei;  1 
having  married  Glendour's  daughter,  was  authoi^ 
rised  to  promise  the  assistance  of  12,000  WeUi^ 
men.     Whilst  all  endeavoured  to  win  the  favour 
the  lovers  of  justice,  by  proclaiming  that  it  was  thdr^ 
purpose  to  punish  Henry  for  his  deceit  and  perjuiTi 
in  swearing  that  his  only  aim  was  the  recovery  of  hi 
paternal  inheritance  * ;  and  to  place  on  the  head  of 
earl  Mortimer,  the  lawful  heir  f ,  that  crown  whidi  ] 
Henry  had  usurped.     Such  a  combination  made  it 
necessary  for  the  king  to  put  forth  all  his  strengdu 
But  so  lukewarm  were  his  subjects,  that  he  could  only 
muster  14,000  men,  with  whom  to  march  into  the  west, 
and  prevent  the  junction  of  Hotspur  and  the  Welsik 
The  army  of  the   Percies  was  about  as  strong; 
and  when  they  met  near  Shrewsbury,  Henry  woiud 
gladly  have  avoided  risking  his  kingdom  on  the  ie« 
suit  of  an  engagement.    He,  therefore,  commissioned 
the  abbot  of  Shrewsbury  to  visit  the  camp  of  the  in- 
surgents, and  to  offer  such  terms  as  might  reasonably 
satisfy  the   discontented  lords.     But  the   earl  ot 
Worcester  advised  his  nephew  to  put  no  trust  in  the 
offers  of  the  king ;  so  that  an  engagement  bfr* 
1^3.'  came  unavoidable.  In  the  battle  which  ensued, 
Hotspiu*  and  Douglas  forced  their  way  into 
the  centre  of  the  royal  army,  bent  on  either  seiziiig 

•  See  page  ^11.  \  ^^^-^wea  339. 
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'  killing  the  person  of  the  king;  and  slew  the  earl 
'  Sta£&rd  and  sir  Walter  Blount^  who,  by  his 
!sire,  had  put  on  suits  of  armour  ornamented  like 
imt  which  Henry  wore.  If  this  device  saved  their 
^yereign's  life,  it  intimidated  his  soldiers,  who 
iDught  they  had  seen  their  king  cut  down  ;  whilst 
b  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  had  been  wounded  in 
IB  face,  and  the  royal  standard  beaten  to  the 
jj^und.  The  king's  army  was,  therefore,  more 
pNi  half  defeated,  when  an  arrow,  piercing  Hotspur 
r.tbe  brain,  left  his  followers  without  any  leader  in 
^om  they  could  confide;  so  that  they  began  to 
rse  in  every  direction.  Earl  Douglas  was  now 
taken  prisoner,  but  was  treated  as  a  legiti*> 
foe.  Whereas  the  earl  of  Worcester,  and 
other  English  gentlemen,  were  beheaded  the 
hir  after  the  battle. 

-;Iii  the  mean  while  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
been  detained  at  home  by  sickness ;  and,  when 
would  have  followed  his  son,  his  progress  was 
ked  by  the  earl  of  Westmoreland  and  Robert 
aterton,  at  the  head  of  such  partizans  of  the  king 
if  could  be  collected  in  the  north  ;  so  that  the 
fenrs  of  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  found  him  still  in 
Parkworth  Castle.-  From  thence  he  repaired  to 
ie  court  at  York,  on  a  summons  from  Henry,  and 
id  fain  to  sue  for  pardon  from  those  who  had  so 
toently  slain  his  brother  and  his  son ;  and  to  pro- 
•t  that  the  latter  had  acted  in  disobedience  to  his 
ifress  commands.  He  was  told  in  reply,  that  he 
iiBt  remain  near  the  king,  and  plead  his  cause  be- 
le  the  next  parliament.  For  though  the  king  put 
)  confidence  in  his  protestations  of  past,  or  future 
ielity,  he  was  unwilling  to  drive  the  friends  of  so 
iwerful  a  family  to  despair ;  at  a  moment  when  the 
int  of  money  made  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  keep 
I  army  -any  longer  together. 
As  certain  French  nobles  had  attacked  the  Me 
Wight,  and  the  western  coasts,  from  a  -^t^qtvbX 
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quarrel  with  Henry,  it  appeared  so  evidently  neeeiF 

sary  to  give  the  king  the  means  of  providing  for4| 

protection  of  the  kingdom  on  every  $ide  fromtkl 

French,  Scotch,   and  Welsh,   that  the  Coidomv 

^ere  led  to  grant  a  larger  supply  than  the  ordioiQ 

ways  of  taxing  the  people  could  produce*  Tbj 

method  they   hit  upon,  for  raising  this  uouiil 

amount,  seemed  to  themselves  so  unssipportd)^ 

that  they  only  consented  to  it  upon  condition  of  a 

never  being  repeated.     The  better  to  secure  dafcl 

diey  farther  stipulated,  that  all  commissions  anilj 

records,  connected  with  the  raising  of  this  moBfl|r 

should  be  burnt  as  soon  as  the  tax  was  paid  into  W 

exchequer ;  that  future  governments  might  not  W 

provided  with  a  mischievous  precedent.    It  is  nMM.] 

remarkable  that  they  should  have  so  effectawv] 

succeeded  in  their  generous  wish  not  to  injure  M 

ture  generations,  that,  at  this  day,  no  one  kncgl 

what  could  have  been  the  nature  of  the  tax,  wl»l 

appeared  to  our  forefathers  so  particularly  o^^, 

That  the  importance  of  the  grant  was  strongly  m 

by  the  king,  appears  from  the  extreme  defereni 

he  paid  to  this  parliament ;  which  not  only  {M* 

tected  the  earl  of  Northumberland  against  his  ai^ 

but  appointed  a  commission  to  regulate  the  XQJ\ 

household ;  and  even  insisted  on  Henry's  dismiss^ 

certain  favourite  domestics,  attendant  on  his  perao 

and  on  that  of  his  queen.     Whilst  they  desired  tb 

their  own  servants  should  be  held  exempt  from  i 

arrests,  for  debt  or  damages,  during  their  maate 

attendance   on  parUament.      Before  many  nM^ 

had  elapsed,  however,  the  king  was  again  so  « 

barrassed  for  money,  that  the  secret  favourers 

religious  reform,  in  the  commons,  persuaded  th 

colleagues  to  join  them  in  suggesting  that,  inste 

of  further  burdening  the  nation,  he  should  seiase  t 

estates  of  the  church  to  supply  his  wants ;  as  1 

clergy,  they  said,  possessed  a  third  of  the  wb 

kingdom ;    and  v?  oviXdi  \)^^q\£^  V^%  \Ni:&NaY^iia  a 
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entive  to  their  duties^  if  their  incomes  vera 
ftbly  diminished.  This  proposal^  having 
oe  started,  was  too  pleasing,  even  to  the 
;^ity,  to  be  readily  dropped.  Five  years 
»  Commons  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
ting  forth  that,  out  of  the  estates  wasted  in 
ng  the  pride  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  and 
le  might  maintain  15  earls,  1500  knigbtSt 
[uires,  ready  to  defend  the  country,  besidea 
id  additional  alms-houses, 
event  the  king  from  assenting  to  strike  such 
archbishop  Arundel  had  remarked,  in  the 
ance,  that  the  more  land  the  church  heldf 
it  for  the  king  ;  as  the  clergy  had  been  in 
t  of  granting  the  crown  a  tenthj  more  fre- 
than  the  laity  would  vote  it  a  fifteenth  of 
Dperty.  Besides  which,  said  he,  we  offer 
and  prayers,  day  and  night  for  the  king, 
(11  employed  in  his  service.  The  speaker  of 
mens,  however,  replied  aloud  to  this,  ^'  Th^t 
1  little  for  the  prayers  of  the  church  ;"  be- 
T  a  scoffer,  who  believed  none  of  the  pro- 
God,  or  else  one  who  saw  that  what  Anin- 
d  the  church  was  not  an  assembly  of  those 
I  the  promise  of  receiving  what  they  ask  is 
For  they  keep  God's  commandments^  and  do 
Ings  that  are  pleasing  in  His  sight  *.  On 
the  speaker's  words,  the  archbishop  took 
er  language  of  defiance.  And  as  the  Com-* 
d  also  requested  the  kiqg  to  revoke  all  thQ 
f  crown  estates,  bestowed  during  the  reigns 
NO  predecessors,  they  had  thereby  made  it 
e^t  of  a  large  and  powerful  portion  of  the 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  prelates ; 
leclare,  that  they  would  never  consent  to 
)  church  of  its  temporahties.  In  this  decla- 
ie  king  joined ;  content  to  draw  this  advau<« 

•  J  John  m  22. 
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tage  from  the  debate,  that  the  spirit  shown,  by  their 
opponents  made  the  priesthood  feel  they  needel, 
his  favour.     This  gave  him  courage  to  inflict  M 
severe  a  blow  upon  the  privileges  of  the  prelates,  i{^ 
the  very  next  year,  as  the  Commons  had  aimed 
their  riches ;  and,  from  that  time  forward,  as  k 
as  the  church  of  Rome  prevailed  in  Englan^ 
never  perplexed  the  government  again  by  any  ^' 
opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  sovereign. 

It  was  at  the  instigation  of  Mowbray,  earl 
shal,  son  of  the  king's  former  antagonist,  and  in 
hope  of  receiving  powerful  aid  from  the  discon 
ed  earl  of  Northumberland,  that  Scroop,  arch' ' 
of  York,  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  anew; 
became  the  first  example  of  an  archbishop' 
JJ^^'  being  brought  to  the  scaflfold.     Throughoi 
'  his  extensive  diocese,  proclamations  were  ifi 
fixed  to  the  doors  of  churches  and  monastei' 
charging  Henry  with  the  murder  of  Richard 
king ;  declaring  that  he  had  no  right  to  the  throne ^ 
and  calling  upon  the  people  to  rise  in  arms,  w 
punish  him  for  these,  and  sundry   other  oflPencei 
against  the  state  and  church.      By  this  means  tt 
army  was  collected  around  the  archbishop,  wbtf 
the  earl  of  Westmoreland  appeared,  at  the  head  ft 
an  inferior  force,   and   desired   to  know  what  te 
meant  by  thus  marching  through  a  peaceable  coiiD|| 
try.     In  reply,  the  archbishop  sent  him  a  fist « 
grievances,  for  which,  he  said,  the  people  soup 
redress.    These  the  earl  affected  to  agree  in  thw 
ing   worthy  of  redress;  and   requested  that  thqf 
might  have  a  personal  conference,  to  examine  the* 
together.     They  accordingly  met  between  the  two  ? 
armies  ;  and  the  earl,  having  a  tent  pitched  on  th  .\ 
spot,   persuaded  the  incautious  prelate  that  thef 
should  show  themselves  at  its  entrance  drinking  toj  i 
gether,  to  let  his  followers  see  they  were  on  ff^  ' 
terms.    Whilst  Tae  maiv^^ed  Uvat  a  nerson  should 
go,  at  the  same  l\me,  wnoiv^^x.  ^^  «sL^^YSaa\^'«^ 
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iers;  and  tell  them,  that,  as  no  opposition  to  him 
intended,  they  might  return  to  their  own  homes. 
dien  amused  Scroop,  and  Mowbray,  who  had 
mpanied  him,  with  a  protracted  discussion  on 
r  demands,  till  he  could  venture  to  tell  them 
his  troop  must  advance ;  and  that,  as  resistance 
Id  be  hopeless,  they  had  better  consent  to  re- 
I  bis  prisoners.     At  Pomfret  the  earl  of  West- 
iland  presented  his  captives  to  the  king,  who 
hastily  marched  into  the  north  ;  and  who,  issu- 
I  commission  to  the  obsequious  j  udge  Ful- 
pe,  had  both  of  them  beheaded,  without-     g"^ 
regard  to  the  superstitious  reverence  with 
th  an  archbishop's  privileges  were  then  gene- 
'  respected,  or  to  the  right  which  their  peerage 
itQ  each,  of  being  tried  by  the  peers. 
3  the  king  advanced  the  earl  of  Northumber* 
fled  into  Scotland.     There  he  continued  more 
L  two  years ;  and  then,  weary  of  wandering  about 
mwelcome  guest,  he  made  one  effort  more  to 
ethe  English  into  rebellion  against  Henry  ;  but 
g  joined  by  few,  except  his  own  tenantry,  he  was 
ated  and  slain  on  Bramham  Moor ;  after 
Dg  suffered    every   calamity   to    which  ^^^  * 
lard's  vengence  could  have  condemned 
;  and  all  inflicted  by  the  hand,  to  which  his  own 
bad  given  the  power  to  destroy  him. 
>  might  have  been  expected  that  the  pope,  as  the 
WIS  guardian  of  the   privileges  of  the  clergy, 
Id  have  laid  the  king  and  kingdom  under  an 
rdict,  to  punish  the  execution  of  an  archbishop, 
while  pope  Innocent  VII.  threatened  an  excom- 
Qcation,  and  then  withdrew  it,   Gregory   XII. 
.succeeded  him  in  1406,  instead  of  attempting  to 
ect  the  king,  was  fain  to  receive  from  Henry  ^^^^ 
AKc  letter  of  reprimand  for  his  notorious 
^ ;  in  continuing  that  struggle  with  the  rival 
't  which  he  had  been  especially  and  most  solemn- 
^om  to  put  an  end  to,  by  his  own  tesima\ivoTv\ 
10 
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and  which,  Henry  told  hiin,  Iras  getkefttlly  i 
have  already  occasioned  the  yiolent  death  (tf 
£00,000  Christians.  To  the  people  of  & 
this  continuance  of  the  strife  between  the  ritil 
of  the  Popish  church  was  art  unmixed  blessldf. 
though  whilst  the  pope  was  comparatiTely  iiU 
the  powerful  influence  of  arehbiahop  AmsA 
Steadily  directed  to  terrify  the  LoQidds  ll 
denial  of  their  faith ;  still  the  archbishop  Mi 
move  an  exterminating  army  against  thenii  H 
popes  in  the  days  of  their  power.  Many^  it 
fell  away,  under  the  terror  of  his  threats ;  and 
were  bribed  to  desert  the  truth,  by  the  pAq 
promotion  in  the  Romish  church.  Yet  the 
licity  of  the  trial,  necessary  before  he  cooU 
any  to  be  burned  to  death,  gave  different  indi^ 
an  opportunity  of  openly  exposing  the  wetkt 
the  arguments  urged  in  defence  of  the  B 
errors ;  and  of  displaying  such  a  noble  resc 
to  undergo  any  sufferings,  rather  than  be  ga 
falsehood,  as  could  not  but  win  the  admirat 
many,  in  an  age  very  much  disposed  to  regar 
very  as  the  first  of  virtues.  An  unprejudiced  I 
on  must  have  felt  that  no  boasted  hero  ever 
more  undeniable  instance  of  true  courage  fi 
torians  to  record,  than  was  exhibited  in  theco 
of  a  humble  artificer,  John  Badby ;  when, 
having  been  tried  and  declared  guilty  of  bert 
the  bishop  of  Worcester,  he  was  brought  in 
archbishop's  court  to  be  terrified  into  recant 
or  condemned.  The  pompous  retinue  of  Ati 
add  the  imposing  company  of  attendant  bishoi 
nobles,  might  have  been  expected  to  strib 
poor  blacksmith  dumb  with  awe,  whilst  all  dM 
hCftu  knew  themselves  to  be  but  despised  BbC 
the  eyes  of  their  lordly  superiors.  And  Badb 
farther  well  aware,  that  he  stood  before  one  i€i 
to  have  him  put  to  a  frightful  death,  if  heil 
Utter  what  bis  coTi^^\«tia.^\i^^^\L\m.  "2/^^ 
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i  which  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen  *,  ht 
knew  and  believed,  that  a  greater  than  Arundel 
Biere,  though  invisible;  even  that  LordoftordSf 
King  of  kings  f »  who  said,  Whosoever  shall 
ess  me  before  men,  him  shall  the  Son  of  man 
tonfess  before  the  angels  of  GoDt;  and  who 
used  the  especial  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  hii 
ftnts,  in  the  hour  when  they  should  be  brought 
f|e  magistrates  andpotoers  §. 
Iieir  main  charge  against  him  was,  that  he 
("ht  *^  that  after  the  sacramental  words  spoken 
Ihe  priests,  to  make  the  body  of  Christ,  the 
erial  bread  doth  remain  upon  the  altar  as  in  the 
Inning ;  neither  is  it  turned  into  the  very  body 
]!hrist»"  Nor  did  this  brave  soldier  of  Christ 
Ilk  irom  the  certain  consequence  of  maintaining 
Mttnd  doctrine  in  the  face  of  its  blind  gain* 
ttra;  but  boldly  and  justly  replied,  '*  That  when 
tet  sat  at  supper,  with  his  disciples,  he  had  not 
body  in  his  hand  to  distribute  among  them. 
ir  the  consecration  there  remaineth  the  same 
id  as  before ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is  a  sign 
iiterament  of  the  living  God.  If  every  host 
•ecrated  at  the  altar  were  the  Lord's  body, 
a  Would  there  be  ^,000  gods  in  England ;  but 
^Beve  in  one  God,  Almighty ;  and  in  the  unity 
fce  Trinity."  In  the  last  sentence  of  this  answer 
delivered  his  testimony  against  the  latest  and 
*%est  error  of  the  Romish  church ;  which  now 
tti  upon  its  followers  believing,  not  only  that 
^  seems  to  their  eyes  and  taste  a  piece  of  bread, 
UBe  actual  flesh  ||,  at  the  moment  the  priest  pro^ 
'Hsed  certain  words ;  but,  that  every  portion  of 
B^me  the  whole  body  of  Christ.  Most  unhap- 
for  them,  however,  the  prejudices  of  Badby's 
S^  were  too  strong  to  let  them  receive  instmc- 

Heb.  x3.  1.  f  Rev.  zrii.  14.  X  Luke  xu«  ^. 
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tion  from  his  plain  exposure  of  their  foUjr.  Wio^ 
therefore,  he  had  told  them,  "  that  he  would  adho^ 
and  stand  to,  the  replies  he  had  already  nuHb" 
Arundel  confirmed  the  bishop  of  Worcester's 
tence;  and  ordered  Badby  to  be  delivered  over  lilj^ 
the  civil  power.  The  archbishop  added,  ii  pL| 
Sautre's  case,  that  it  was  his  earnest  eDtreatjj  tbl^ 
temporal  lords  present  would  take  care  the  connAh 
life  might  be  spared.  How  grievously  insincere  tiiii|i2 
language  was,  may  be  miderstood  from  the  ciit^ 
stance,  that  the  king's  writ  for  burning  him 
issued  that  same  day. 

The  execution  took  place  in  Smithfield. 
Badby  was  fastened  to  a  stake,  by  an  iron 
when  the  prior  of  St.  Bartholomew's  came  out 
a  procession,    bearing  the  wafer,    or  thin 
used  by  the  Romanists  in  administering  the 
ment  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  and  would  have 
suaded  him  to  acknowledge,  that  it  was  the 
of  Christ.     But  he  was  enabled  to  bear  up  aj 
this  temptation ;  and  replied  with  the  samefinnnfll; 
as  before  the  archbishop,  that  he  knew  well  it  «*! 
hallowed  bread ;  and  not,  as  they  profanely  caW 
it,  God's  body.     As  soon  as  he  had  said  this,  abi* 
rel,  open  at  both  ends,  was  let  down  over  his  hciii 
and,  dry  wood  being  heaped  around  it,  fire  was  w 
to  the  pile.     His  conquest  over  that  fear  of  |*W 
which  has  such  power  over  the  natural  man,  wasjA 
however,  to  be  made  still  more  conspicuous.  H^ 

Erince  of  Wales,  was  amongst  the  lookers  on;  *■ 
earing  Badby's  prayers  for  mercy,  amidst  tM 
flames,  he  could  not  think  that  the  sufierer  w* 
crying  out  for  aught  but  relief  from  his  present  ptf* 
So  he  bade  the  officers  quench  the  fire,  instanftj 
and  remove  the  burning  barrel  from  around  ■ 
body.  This  done,  he  told  Badby,  that  if  he  we* 
give  up  his  heresy,  and  believe  what  the  church  i** 
quired,  he  should  not  only  live,  but  should  h^f^ 
vided  for,  a\\  l\\e  TemsisAe;^  ofl  \i\a»  4a.^%^  froni  *«* 
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treasury.  But  the  faith  of  this  holy  martyr 
Id  hi|n  still.  He  saw  the  opening  gates  of 
m  too  near,  to  be  tempted  to  step  back ;  so 
y  refusing  the  prince's  oners,  he  suffered  them 
place  the  barrel  and  Ught  the  flames  anew; 
f  willing  to  endure  the  cross  for  the  joy  that  was 
fore  him  *.  And  thus  was  death  stcallowed  up 
iory. 

was  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  brave,  which  led 
rince  to  make,  what  he  meant  as  a  liberal  offer 
le  benefit  of  a  misguided  fanatic.  He  was 
y  incapable  of  estimating  the  true  greatness 
at  character  into  which  the  mighty  working  of 
[oly  Spirit  had  transformed  a  humble  peasant^ 
e  renewing  of  his  mind-f,  Badby  might  have 
d  down  with  pity  on  the  emptiness  and  short- 
ed folly  of  those  pursuits  of,  what  is  called, 
ted  ambition ;  which  the  world  regards  as  most 
rtant  and  politic.  For  his  aim  was  eternal  life ; 
o  sit  with  the  Lord  in  His  throne,  even. as  He, 
g  also  overcome,  sat  down  with  the  Father  X. 
reas  the  prince,  though  he  had  displayed 
^  in  battle,  and  had  been  successfully  entrust- 
^  the  king  when  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  with 
Ommand  of  a  force  opposed  to  Owen  Glendowr, 
i^et  looked  down  upon  with  pity  by  the  ambi- 
;  as  a  person  whom  they  might  not  unreason- 
despise,  for  taking  pleasure  in  being  the  leader 
W  associates,  and  in  being  wondered  at  by  the 
h.  The  dissolute  behaviour  of  this,  his  eldest 
ivas  one  of  those  chastisements  which  gave  the 
peculiar  pain.  Yet  an  incident  which  brought 
urd  the  better  feelings  of  both,  proves  that  the 
did  not  disregard  justice  in  putting  his  adver- 
d  to  death,  nor  the  prince  make  himself  a 
ter  with  the  vicious,  without  sinning  against 
good  law  which  a  merciful  God  had  written  in 

•  Hcb.  xU.  2.  f  Rom.  xii.  2.  X  Re^.  wi,  ^\. 
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their  hearts.  One  of  the  prince's  ill  compamooi 
being  on  his  trial  for  felony,  before  chief  jusdee 
Gascoigne,  he  had  the  indecency  to  enter  the  court» 
and  insist  that  the  culprit  should  be  set  at  libeitjf* 
But  Gascoigne  was  an  upright  judge,  who  had  be- 
fore run  the  risk  of  angering  the  king  rather  tbu 
obey  his  illegal  order,  that  he  should  sit  in  juif^ 
ment  on  archbishop  Scroope.  And  he  now  as  reso- 
lutely refused  to  comply  with  the  prince's  improper 
demand;  and  rebuked  him  for  having  made  ^ 
Enraged  at  this,  the  prince  drew  his  sword,  H 
though  he  would  have  struck  the  judge  on  his  seat 
The  firmness  of  Gascoigne,  however,  was  not  to  k 
shaken.  *'  Sir,"  said  he,  *^  remember  yourself.  I 
am  here  in  the  place  of  your  sovereign  lord  aai 
father;  to  whom  you  owe  double  obedience,  asi 
subject  and  a  son.  In  his  name  I  charge  you  to  ^P^ 
sist  from  your  wilfulness;  and,  for  the  disrespefltF, 
you  have  already  shown,  I  commit  you  to  the  pri«l ' 
of  the  King's  Bench,  there  to  remain  till  his  pleasuK 
be  declared."  The  calm  dignity  of  the  chief  justicei 
behaviour  made  the  prince  reflect ;  and,  changi*  ff  ^ 
his  manner  instantly,  he  put  up  his  sword,  *"  L  « 
walked  submissively  to  prison.  But  his  followen  ^  / 
were  less  capable  of  profiting  by  Gascoigne's  lessflOi  i^J 
so  they  hastened  to  have  the  king  informed  what* 
affront  had  been  passed  upon  his  son.  Henry  t* 
too  clear-sighted  to  view  the  conduct  of  either  par^ 
in  so  false  a  lisht.  He  lifted  up  his  hands  to  beavtf 
and  exclaimed,  "  How  am  I  bound  to  thank  iw 
O  merciful  God,  for  having  given  me  a  judge 
resolute  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty ;  and  a  8* 
who  can  yield  so  nobly  to  the  authority  of  the  lawi-^ 
But  the  goodness  of  the  unrenewed  man  is  0^9 
morning  cloud;  and  as  the  early  dew  it  /?fl*J** 
away  *.  The  king  who  could  speak  thus,  8*  ^^  ^; 
troops  about  the  same  time  into  France,  to  abet  tW      ^ 
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urgundy  in  resisting  the  authority  of  the 
hich  he  ought  to  have  been  condemned 
ibr  murdering  his  own  cousin,  the  duke  of 
ly  the  hand  of  hired  assassins,  in  the  midst 
stivities  of  the  French  court.  And  the 
Wales  went  on  to  alarm  and  distress  his 
ing  such  language  with  his  dissolute  com- 
s  made  the  king  fear  his  impatience  to 
m  might  end  in  rebellion  ;  and  then  cast-* 
3  on  the  anxiety  which  stung  a  fond  father's 
appearing  in  parliament,  when  his  expla- 
to  have  been  heard,  in  a  fantastic  dress 
atin  full  of  eylet  holes,  and  at  every  eylet 
wherewith  it  was  made,  still  hanging  by 
Solomon  said,  that  he  hated  all  his  labour 
had  taken;  when  he  thought  within  him- 
loubtful  it  was,  whether  the  person  who 
:ceed  him,  and  who  must  rule  over  all  the 
s  toil,  and  over  all  he  had  gained  by  his 
ould  prove  a  wise  man  or  a  fooh  And 
ig  doubt  had  king  Henry,  to  cause  his 
^spair  of  all  the  laboiir  which  he  had  taken 
sun  *. 

tice  of  God  was  especially  conspicuous  in 
[enry  suffer  as  a  parent ;  since  the  king 
till  his  death,  in  wounding  the  broken 
ne  who  was,  like  himself,  a  sovereign  and 
by  detaining  in  captivity  James,  son  and 
i  king  of  Scotland.  The  detention  of  this 
ince  was  most  cruel,  as  it  was  the  work  of 
full  of  mercy,  as  it  proceeded  from  Him 
ss  the  wicked  fulfil  His  designs.  For 
I.  a  meek  and  good  man,  being  unable 
alth,  to  conduct  the  government  of  a  rude 
d  their  violent  nobles,  and  unwilling  to 
e  happiness  of  his  subjects  to  his  eldest 
Ay  profligate  son,  the  duke  of  Rothsay, 

♦  Ecclea,  ii.  J  8.  20. 
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children  to  school^  to  learn  whatever  the  masten 
could  teach  *.  But  it  bad  also  oliliged  the  king»  u 
the  price  of  its  granting  the  desired  supplies,  to 
promise  submission  to  several  1 1? usual  restraints*; 
as,  that  he  should  name  sixteen  counsellors,  bj 
whose  advice  he  would  be  guided ;  without  the 
power  of  dismissing  them  unless  convicted  of  soim 
misdemeanor. — That  any  persons  about  his  coiirt» 
attempting  to  make  him  dissatisfied  with  hissal^ 
jects,  should  lose  their  places  and  be  fined. — Tbit 
the  disposal  of  his  revenue  should  be  prescribed  bj 
the  parliament. — That  he  should  set  apart  two  dsji 
in  every  week  for  receiving  petitions. — rThat  no  meii^ 
bers  of  his  household  should  be  allowed  to  approaeh 
him  with  any  request^  when  his  council  was  not  sitting. 
-—And  that  all  the  great  officers  of  state  should  be 
sworn  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  land. 

The  conditions  to  which  the  sovereign  was  dint 
tied  down,  were,  for  the  most  part,  not  long  observed^ 
nor  insisted  upon.  But  the  commons  accustomed  tht 
crown  to  allow  of  their  appropriating  their  grants  to 
such  purposes  as  they  judged  fit;  and  they  putt 
firm  and  decisive  stop  to  the  king's  requesting  the 
interference  of  the  lords,  in  debates  on  subsidieti 
Whilst  the  parliament  farther  established  the  right 
of  having  the  acts  entered  upon  its  rolls  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  a  deputation  from  both  houses ;  securing 
thereby,  for  the  future,  that  the  laws,  assented  to 
by  the  king,  should  be  conformable  to  their  pr 
titionsf. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  king  felt  enough 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  in  Ireland  to 
have  his  vexations  much  increased  by  the  state  of 

•  How  great  the  liability  of  the  people  to  be  overreached,  throqi^ 
their  general  ignorance,  was  thought  to  be  in  cases  of  but  little  difficidtyi 
tLppesLTs  from  an  act  of  nearly  the  same  date ;  which  forbade  the  giUof 
Qf  rings  and  of  various  utensils,  unless  intended  for  church  use ;  becMil 
purchasers,  it  said,  were  continually  deceived  into  buying  platied  goodi 
for  pure  metal. 

t  See  page  295. 
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hat  country,  where  bis  son  John  was  defeated  and 
irounded  by  rebels,  under  the  very  walls  of  Dublin; 
rbilst  the  Anglo-Irish  gentry  were  reduced  to  the 
expedient  of  paying  a  tribute,  called  black-rent,  to 
iie  neighbouring  chieftains  of  original  Irish  descent, 
as  the  price  of  permission  to  live  near  them.  Yet 
he  could  not  but  share  somewhat  of  that  irritation 
which  both  his  Irish  government  and  the  Enghsh 

Eliament  unwisely  displayed  in  angry  laws ;  for- 
ding the  Anglo-Irish  even  to  traifick  with  the 
persons,  whose  protection  they  were  glad  to  pur- 
chase; and,  at  the  same  time,  increasing  the  num- 
liers  of  their  needy  and  desperate  foes,  by  ordering 
d  Irish  mendicants  to  quit  England. 

■Such  were  the  cares  and  sorrows  which  the  temp- 
tation of  a  crown  had  seduced  the  unhappy  Henry 
to  purchase  with  many  crimes.     He  found  no  hap- 
piness to  compensate  for  these,  in  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  his  family ;  though  he  was  enabled  to  marry 
bis  two  ■  daughters,  Blanche  and  Philippa,  to   the 
Idncs  of  Arragon  and  Denmark.     Worn  out 
by  accumulated  troubles,    he  sunk  into  a    1412 
premature  old  age,  and  died  in  his  forty- 
leventh  year. 

The /popularity  which  he  had  enjoyed  as  duke  of 
fterefordy  he  had  lost  as  a  king.  Yet  his  supersti- 
tious subjects  had  been  much  more  shocked  at  his 
Dzecuting  an  archbishop,  who  had  taken  up  arms 
^inst  the  existing  government,  than  at  the  mur- 
dering Bichard,  of  which  they  fully  believed  him 
guilty,  after  his  dethronement  and  submission.  It 
Is  not  .impossible,  therefore,  but  that  there  may  be 
truth  in  the  story  afterwards  made  public  by  a 
tnonkish  eulogist  of  the  archbishop;  who  asserts 
Aiat  liia  own  father  was  told,  by  one  of.  the  royal 
iioiitefaold  employed  to  convey  the  king's  body  by 
mter  to  Canterbury  forinterment>  that  they  only 
buried  an  empty  coffin ;  the  informant,  assisted  b^ 
two  others,  baring  tossed  the  body  into  t\\eT\i«xcke^> 
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between  Barking  and  Gravesend,  in  their  terror  at 
a  hurricane ;  which  they  thought  was  raised  by  angit 
spirits^  resolved  to  persecute  his  remains.    Now  it 
so  happens  that  a  more  credible  cotemporary,  not 
likely  to  have  any  intention  of  confirming  a  tale  tp 
which  he  himself  has  made  no  allusion,  has  recorded 
the  storm  of  wind  and  snow  which  occurred  sow 
days  after  Henry's  death,  as  one  of  terrific  violeneb 
And,  though  one  might  have  expected  that  aof 
person,  concerned  in  such  a  transaction,  would  hm 
carefully  kept  his  own  secret,  the  fact  is  said  t9 
have  been  divulged  over  the  dinner-table ;  and  wk 
hath  babbUng,    but  they  that  tarty  hng  at  A 
wine  *  ? 


CHAPTER  H. 

Henry  V.  surnamed^  of  Monmouth, 


SOVEREIGNS  REIGNING  AT  THE  SAME  TIME. 


Emperor  of  Germany, 
Sigismund. 

King  of  France. 
Charles  VI. 


A.D. 


King  of  Scotland. 
James  I. 

Greek  Emperort* 

Manuel  II. 

John  VI 


AJ' 


140 


Popes. 

John  XXIII.             Benedict  XIII.  Gregory  XII. 

Martin  V 1417 

Henry  V.  was  but  twenty-four  years  old,  when  be 
succeeded  his  father.  By  the  world  he  has  been 
much  praised  for  obtaining  such  a  conquest  over 
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lelfy  .at  an  age  when  the  passions  are  supposed 
e  strongest,  as  enabled  him  to  cast  off,  at  once, 
lis  dissolute  habits  and  loose  companions ;  and 
ecome,  from  henceforward,  a  statesman  and  a 
K  The  truth  is,  however,  that  he  continued  to 
le  slave  of  powerful  passions  till  death  called  him 

I  to  the  world  of  spirits.  The  change  wrought 
im  was  no  more  than  this ;  finding  himself  pos* 
3d  of  a  kingdom,  with  a  warlike  people  for  his 
ects,  he  yielded  his  heart  to  the  temptations 
li  ambition  held  out  to  his  hopes ;  and  the  thirst 
glory,  having  entered  into  his  soul,  took  such 
*e  possession  of  it,  that,  from  the  hour  be  be- 
3  a  king,  he  had  neither  time  nor  thoughts  to 

to  the  more  grovelling  propensities  which  he 
hitherto  indulged.  But  when  the  souls  he  cor* 
ed  by  drawing  them  from  peaceful. occupations, 
lare  the  guilt  of  his  unjust  wars,  and  when  the 
ruction  of  his  fellow  creatures,  slain  to  gratify 
pride,  shall  come  to  be  reckoned  before  Him, 
Be  judgments  are  true  and  righteous  altogether ^ 

II  then  be  known,  whether  the  last  state  of  this 
was  not  worse  than  the  first  *. 

is  evident  that  no  blessing  attended  the  change 
is  character.  His  desire  to  be  praised  of  men, 
ed,  was  a  sufficient  motive  to  lead  to  severed 
»ming  acts;  such  as,  setting  the  injured  earl 
timer  at  liberty ;  restoring  the  inheritance  of  the 
;ys  to  their  banished  heir ;  acknowledging  that 
lard  H.  had  been  kind  to  his  boyish  years,  and 
efore  removing  that  king's  body,  with  much 
)r,  to  Westminster  Abbey.  But,  on  the  other 
I,  he  was  permitted  to  range  himself  with  those 
tppy  men  who  were  bent  on  persecuting  the 
ints  of  God. 
rchbishop  Arundel  had  issued  peremptory  orders, 

no  man  should  presume  to  publish  any  tran«- 

«  Matt  zii.  45. 
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lation  of  even  a  single  text  of  the  Biblci  without 
first  consulting  his  bisnop  upon  it ;  though  there  was 
probably  not  a  single  prelate  learned  enough  to  ex* 
amine  the  scriptures  in  their  original  tongues,  to  see 
whether  any  proposed  translation  was  correct  or  not. 
He  had  also  insisted,  that  every  head  of  a  coUiegei 
in  Oxford,  should  make  diligent  inquiries,  ^ind  ques- 
tion each  scholar,  at  least  once  a  month ;  to  ascertain 
whether  any  member  of  bis  college  was  even  siu> 
pected  of  defendii%,  or  holding,  opinions  forbidd^ 
by  the  Romish  Church.     But  still  the  archbisb<9 
could  not  help  perceiving,  that  all  his  efforts  to  keep 
the  nation  in  darkness  must  fail  of  producing  the 
desired  effect,  so  long  as  Lord  Cobham  should  ca^ 
tinue  the  very  opposite  course,  which  he  bad  been 
for  some  time  pursuing.  This  nobleman  was  charged) 
by  the  Romish  clergy,  with  maintaining  a  number 
oi  heretical  preachers  in  those  counties  where  bit 
estates  laid;  by  whose  teaching   ignorant  person 
were  seduced  into  reading,  or  hearing,  the  Scriptures 
in  their  native  tongue ;    and  were    encouraged  to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  the  images  of  saints.    AS} 
however,  Lord  Cobham's  courage  and  integrity  made 
him  respected  both  by  the  king  and  the  people,  it  wtt 
thought  advisable  to  obtain  the  sovereign's  sanctioD 
before  legal  proceedings  began.     The  archbisho|S 
therefore,  waited  upon  Henry ;  who  promised,  that 
he  would  himself  point  out  to  Lord  Cobham  the  datj 
of  submitting  to  the  Church.     But  when  the  oppor* 
tunity  occurred,  he  was  surprised  to  find,  that  tbii 
loyal  subject,  in  the  full  spirit  of  his  divine  Master'i 
command,  was  most  ready  to  pay  to  the  king  aU  the 
respect  and  every  duty  which  he  owed  him ;  but  wiMt 
at  the  same  time,  firm  as  a  rock  in  his  resolution.to 
render  unto  God,  the  things  that  are  Gods  *•    "To 
my  prince,  next  to  my  eternal  God,"  replied  Lord 
•Cobham  to  the  king,  '^  I  owe  all  obedience;  and 
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yield  it^  as  I.  Jiave  done  ever,  in  ail  that  belongs  to 
my  property  or  person ;  ready,  at  all  times^  to  fulfil 
whatever  you  shall,  in  the  Lord,  command  me.  But 
as  to  the  Pope,  and  his  ecclesiastics,  I  owe  them 
neither  suit,  nor  service  :  forasmuch  as  I  know  him 
tcX'  be  the  great  cmtichrist*^  the  son  of  perdition -^^ 
tibeopen  adversary  of  God  jl." 
,  .The  king  was  much  too  ignorant  of  the  word  of 
God,  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the  grounds  on 
which  Lord  Cobham  entertained  that  deep  abhor- 
lence  of  the  papal  system,  which  he  had  thus  ex- 
pressed. He,  therefore,  now  made  no  scruple  of 
authorising  the  archbishop  to  proceed  with  all  the 
vigour  which  that  prelate  had  already  exhibited  in 
toe  prosecution  of  heretics.  Upon  this,  Arundel 
aent  a  summoner  to  Cowling  Castle,  Lord  Cobham's 
ses\dence,  to  cite  him  into  the  spiritual  court;  but 
liie  man  was  refused  admission  within  the  castle 

Stes.  A  citation,  affixed  to  the  doors  of  Rochester 
Lthedral,  was  equally  unnoticed  by  this  determined 
iobleman.  When,  however,  the  archbishop  went 
m  to  excommunicate  him  for  contumacy,  and  called 
spon  all  Christians,  under  frightful  curses,  to  aid 
ind  abet  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  '^  against 
mcb  a  seditious  apostate,  heretic,  troubler  of  the 
»oblic  peace,  and  jenemy  of  the  realm/'  Lord  Cob* 
lam  thought  proper  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  his 
selief,  and  present  it  to  the  king,  with  a  request 
haX  he  would  suffer  it  to  be  examined,  '*  by  the 
Qost  godly,  wise,  and  learned  men  of  his  realm;"' 
liat  their  deUberate  opinon  upon  it  might  decide 
low  justly  such  names  had  been  bestowed  upon  him* 
Sut  Henry  was,  by  this  time,  too  much  alienated 
nun  him  to  do  him  justice.  He  refused  to  read,  or 
nnen-to  accept  the  paper;  allowed  the  archbishop^s 
nmmoDs  to  be  served  upon  Cobham  in  his  presence  ; 
md.  sent  him,  under  arrest  to  the  Tower,  there  to 

•  IMulU,  18.  f  2  Jhei3.  u.  3.  XKe\^x^^ 
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remain  a  prisoner  till  the  day  fixed  for  his  appear* 
ance  in  the  spiritual  court. 

From  the  English  bishops,  who  would  be  hit 
judges  there,  he  could  not  have  the  least  hope  of  ao 
impartial  hearing.  For  not  only  had  they  already 
condemned  his  conduct  and  opinions,  in  their  synodf 
as  heretical;  but  it  was  notorious  that,  in  the  lal»- 
reign,  he  had  given  them  especial  ground  for  hatiqg 
him ;  he  being  the  very  person  who  had  moved  tbd 
commons  to  petition  that  Henry  IV.  would  depriir 
the  prelates  of  their  immoderate  wealth.  He,  there-' 
fore,  now  requested  to  be  allowed  any  other  trial 
than  one  before  them.  The  peers,  he  knew,  wouli 
not  take  upon  them  to  supersede  the  jurisdiction-  of 
the  spiritual  court ;  so  he  desired  to  be  permitted  to 
clear  himself,  either  by  the  oaths  of  a  hundred 
knights  and  esquires,  who  should  vouch  for  his  not 
being  a  heretic ;  or  by  Wager  of  battle  against  some 
champion,  to  be  named  by  the  clergy. 

Our  pride  needs  to  be  mortified  by  the  paiofiil 
discovery  of  weaknesses  in  the  best  of  men,  or  God 
would  not  have  sufiered  the  prejudices  of  educatioB 
and  habit  still  to  retain  such  power  over  this  searcher 
of  the  scriptures,  as  prevented  his  perceiving  that  an 
appeal  to  the  sword,  though  sanctioned  by  the  cus- 
toms and  the  laws  of  his  age  and  country,  was  exceed- 
ing folly ;  being,  in  truth,  an  offer  to  prove  the  purity 
of  his  faith,  by  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
commands  of  the  Lord  *.  If  Christ  had  appeared 
for  a  moment,  to  encourage  any  resort  to  the  swor4 
it  was  that  he  might  the  more  pointedly  condemn  it 
when  it  would  have  been  thought  by  men  mod 
justifiable  f. 

-  Being  refused  both  these  requests  Lord  Cobham 
appealed  from  the  Archbishop's  jurisdiction  to  the 
Pope  himself;  after  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  who 
appealed  from  Nero's  unjust  officers  to  their  still 
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irighteous  prince ;  that  his  persecution  mighti 
;,  give  him  the  means  of  bearing  witness  to 
ii  before  a  Roman  court.  But  his  desire  to 
fFed  this  appeal  was  only  more  angrily  re- 

by  King  Henry»  than  his  prior  requests* 
^earance  in  the  archbishop's  court  being  thus 
navoidable,  it  was  seen»  when  the  day  of  trial 
:hat  He  who  had  suffered  the  kins  to  thwart 

Cobham's  devices  for  eluding  his  enemies, 
t  deserted  His  servant ;  but  had  chosien  to 
Himself,  by  making  His  faithfulness  to  appear 
men,in  giving  him  a  mouth  and  wisdom^  which 
adversaries  should  not  be -able  to  gainsay  nor 
;  and  by  doing  this,  where  the  celebrity  of 
rties  would  necessarily  fix  the  attention  of 
imbers  on  whatever  should  be  said,  that  the 
which  Cobham  was  to  be  enabled  to  place  in 
)le  light  might  convert  some^  and  strengthen 
h  of  many. 

m  Lord  Cobham  was  brought  into  Sept.  2^, 
ly  the  governor  of  the  Tower,  Arch-     ^^l^- 

Arundel  informed  him  that  the  last  synod 
clared  his  opinions  heretical ;  and  that  he  had 
3een  excommunicated  for  contumacy ;  but 
e  excommunication  might  still  be  withdrawn/ 
rould  meekly  request  it.  Of  this  offer  Lord 
n  took  no  notice ;  but  desired  permission  to 

document  which  he  took  from  his  bosom, 
lich  contained,  he  said,  an  account  of  the 
e  had  long  held,  and  hoped  ever  to  abide  in, 
ing  the  points  objected  to  him.  This  being. 
be  delivered  a  copy  of  it  to  the  bishops* 
vbich  Arundel  observed  to  him,  that  there 
nany  good  things  in  this  confessioa  of  his 
mt  that  the  court  required  an  explicit  answer 
question,  whether  he  believed  that  any  of.  the 

*  Lukeiii.  15. 
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material  of  the  bread  remained,  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord*8  Supper,  after  the  priest  had  used  die  I 
words  of  consecration  ?  To  this  question  Lmd 
Cobham  refused,  and  persisted  in  refusing,  to  ghre  |ii 
any  other  answer  than  that  he  would  stand  to  detdi 
by  what  he  had  already  read,  and  delivered  into  Ab 
court.  He  was  consequently  remanded  to  the  Towcrf 
whither  the  archbishop  sent  after  him  a  copy  of  tb 
determinations  of  himself  and  his  poor  ignorant  0H 
adjutors,  upon  the  subjects  concerning  which  hew 
charged  with  holding  heretical  opinions ;  aod  M 
order  that  he  should  be  prep^^red  to  answer  wilk 
precision  whether  he  did,  or  did  not  agree  itt 
them.  1^ 

It  was  impossible  that  he  should  give  his  assoii 
to  articles,  one  of  which  took  from  God  the  gk^ 
due  unto  His  name,  to  transfer  it  to  dry  bones,  ui 
forgiven  sinners  ;  declaring  that  ''  It  is  meritorioai 
for  a  Christian  man  to  go  on  pilgrimages,  and  espeJ 
cially  to  worship  holy  relics  and  images  of  saints.* 
Lord  Cobham,  therefore,  thankfully  accepted  thif 
warning  from  God,  that  he  must  resolve  to  die, 
rather  than  give  way  to  what  would  be  demanded  of 
him ;  and  he  employed  the  day  on  which  the  comt'i 
sitting  was  suspended,  which  was  the  Lord  s  day,  i> 
earnest  prayer  for  the  promised  help  of  the  Hdf 
Spirit  *. 

His  very  first    remark,    when  brougiit 

ept.  25.  j^gajjj  before  the  bishops,  shewed  that  ta 
had  found  help  in  the  word  of  God,  w/iich  is  At 
sword  of  the  Spirit  +.  "  Lord  Cobham,"  the  arch- 
bishop began,  ^'  I  said  to  you  last  Saturday,  that 
you  were  accursed  for  your  contumacy  and  disob^' 
dience  to  the  holy  church ;  thinking  that  you  shofU^ 
with  meekness  have  desired  your  absolution."  ''God 
hath  said,  by  his  holy  prophet,'^  was  Cobham's  re- 


♦  L^ike  »i,  \^.  ^  E^h.  vi.  17. 
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ly,  and  he  spoke  with  a  cheerful  countenance, 
Maledicam  benedictionibus  vestris  */'  which  is  as 
luch  as  to  say,  /  shall  curse  where  you  bless  f. 
Still  the  archbishop  proceeded,  '^  Sir,  at  that  time 
{^ntly  proffered  to  have  absolved  you,  if  you  would 
vre  asked  it.  And  yet  do  I  the  same,  if  you  will 
iHnbly  desire  it,  in  due  form  and  manner,  as  holy 
bvrch  hath  ordained."  Sawtre  and  Badby  bad 
Mind  that  when  Arundel  spoke  of  gentleness^  he 
leant  their  death  by  fire.  But  Lord  Cobham  was 
pt  to  be  thus  ensnared  into  submitting  his  con-* 
nence  to  such  keeping.  ^'  Forsooth  will  I  not  ask 
cmr  absolution ;  for  I  have  not  trespassed  against 
ou;{;,"  said  he.  The  next  moment  he  knelt  upon 
le  pavement;  and,  holding  up  his  hands  toward 
«saven,  he  said:  ^*  I  confess  me  here  unto  Thee,  my 
blernal,  Living  God  ;  that  in  my  frail  youth  I  of- 
Suded  Thee  most  grievously  by  pride,  wrath, 
nvetousness,  and  intemperance.  Many  men  have 
'  hurt  in  mine  anger ;  and  done  many  horrible  sins« 
iood  Lord,  I  ask  Thee  mercy." 
r:He  wept:  but'  he  had  gained  strength.  And  he 
lood  up  again,  and  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  **  Lo 
hese  are  your  guides,  good  people.  Observe !  For 
he  breaking  of  God's  law,  and  His  great  command- 
nents,  they  never  yet  cursed  me.  But,  for  their 
HHrn  laws  and  tradition's  sake,  most  cruelly  do 
Wy  handle  both  me  and  other  men.  And  there- 
Qce  both  they  and  their  laws,  by  the  .promise  of 
Sod,  shall  utterly  be  destroyed." 

•  MaL  ii.  2. 

4  These  bishops  knew  too  little  of  Scripture  to  have  the  context  ooeor 
3  'tiieir  Aioughts ;  but  the  fitness  of  its  application  shows,  that  Lord 
WUmuA  was  not  quoting  what  he»had  not  meditated  upon.  He  took 
^  words,  which  encouraged  him  not  to  fear  being  cut  off  from  commu- 
doD  with  them,  from  this  Sireat  against  such  as  they — Now^  0  ye  priests, 
U»  eomatmtdmentisfor  yon.  If  ye  will  not  hear,  and  if  ye  wUl  not  lay 
i  la  heart f  to  give  glory  unto  my  name,  saith  the  Lord  <^  Hosts,  I  tuiU 
ifvn  send  a  curse  upon  you,  and  I  will  curse  your  blessings :  yea^  I  ham 
Horsed  them  already,  because  ye  do  not  lay  it  tQ  hearts    'Mfil.  vu  \«  ^ 
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His  examination  was  next  begun  ;  and  first  widi 
respect  to  the  sacramental  bread ;  concerning  wludi 
he  nad  not  wholly  shaken  off  the  prejudices  of  hii 
early  impressions,  but  thought,  as  Luther  did  aftei 
him,  that  it  became  the  thing  signified  as  well  as  die 
sign;  a  doctrine  afterwards  known  by  the  nameof 
consubstantiation.  He  agreed,  therefore,  moii 
nearly  with  his  persecutors,  than  did  many  of  bk  If 
brother  reformers.  But  the  prelates  would  not  hi 
satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of  his  saying,  tint 
there  was  actually  nothing  of  the  nature  of  bread  left 
in  the  consecrated  wafer  *,  as  it  is  called ;  thoa^ 
their  own  eyes  saw  it  unchanged  in  their  dujf 
masses.  Hence,  though  he  said,  *'  I  believe  suidj; 
that  it  is  Christ's  body  in  the  form  of  bread,  tb 
bread  is  the  thing  that  we  see  ;  and  the  flesh  aai 
blood  of  Christ  is  thereunder  hid,  and  not  seen,  W  |p 
by  faith" — one  of  the  bishops  cried  out,  "  It  is  < 
manifest  heresy,  to  say  that  it  is  breads  after  the  n- 
cramental  words  be  once  spoken.  It  is  then  Chrislfi 
body  only."  To  which  Lord  Cobham  replied,  "St 
Paul  the  apostle  was,  I  am  sure,  as  wise  as  you  be 
now,  and  more  godly  learned,  and  he  called  it  bread; 
writing  to  the  Corinthians,  We  are  all  partakers^ 
that  one  brecui-f" 

Again  the  archbishop  spoke,  **  We  sent  yoo  e 
writing,  concerning  the  faith  of  this  blessed  sacR: 
ment,  clearly  determined  by  the  Church  of  RonN^ 
our  mother,  and  by  the  holy  doctors.*'  *'  I  know  notf 
holier,"  he  replied,  **  than  Christ  and  bis  apostiev 
And  as  for  that  determination,  I  wote  it  is  none  of 
theirs ;  for  it  standeth  not  with  the  scriptures,  bot 
manifestly  against  them."  Presently  a  Doctor  Wil* 
den,  prior  of  the  Carmelites,  checked  him  with  tia 
rebuke,  *^  Swift  judges,  always,  are  the  leanM^ 
scholars  of  Wickliffe."  '^  As  lor  the  virtuous  miB 
Wicliffe,"  said  Lord  Cobham  in  his  reply^  "  whoee 

•  See  p.  408.  XV^^^.-i.^W 
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dgments  ye  so  highly  disdain,  I  will  here  say,  on 
y  part,  both  before  God  and  man,  that  till  I  knew 
mt  despised  doctrine  of  his,  I  never  abstained  from 
D*  But  since  I  learned  therein  to  fear  my  Lord 
k>D,  it  hath  otherwise,  I  trust,  been  with  me.  So 
luch  grace  could  I  never  find  in  all  your  glorious 
kstructions."  "  It  were  not  well  with  me,"  answered 
le  prior,  "  if  I  had  not  grace  to  amend  my  life,  till 
f  iheard  the  devil  preach."  **  So,"  said  Cobham, 
'did  your  fathers,  the  old  Pharisees,  ascribe  Christ's 
grades  to  Beelzebub ;  and  his  doctrine,  to  the  devil. 
ffA  you,  as  their  children,  hold  the  self-same  judg- 
Wtnty  concerning  his  faithful  followers.  They  that 
kbuke  your  vicious  living  must  needs  be  heretics ; 
bd  that  must  your  doctors  prove,  when  you  have 
h  scripture  to  do  it."  Then,  turning  to  the  bishops, 
IB  proceeded,  "  to  judge  you,  as  you  be,  we  need 
h  no  farther  than  your  own  proper  acts.  Where 
9  you  find,  in  all  God's  law,  that  you  should  thus 
U  in  judgment  on  any  Christian  man,  or  yet  give 

Ktence  of  death  upon  any,  as  ye  do  here  daily  ? 
ground  have  ye,  in  all  the  Scripture,  to  take  it 
k  lordly  upon  you;  but  in  those  two  priests  Annas 
bd  Caiaphas,  who  sate  thus  upon  Christ,  and  upon 
fis  apostles,  after  his  ascension.  Of  them  only 
ave  ye  learnt  to  judge  Christ's  members  as  ye  do ; 
nd  not  of  Peter.  And  let  all  men  consider  well 
m,  that  Christ  was  meek  and  merciful ;  the  Pope 
I  proud  and  a  tyrant.  Christ  was  poor,  and  forgave ; 
le  Pope  is  rich,  and  a  malicious  man-slayer,  as  his 
Bily  acts  do  prove  him." 

'  From  examining  him  respedting  the  authority  of 
leir  Church,  the  court  proceeded  to  ask,  whether  he 
isented  to  its  determination  about  pilgrimage  and 
aage-worship,"  Will  you  not  worship  good  images?" 
iked  one  of  the  clergy.  *'  What  worship  shall  Igive 
lem?"  said  he.  Instead  of  an  answer  to  this,  a  iriar 
^idmer  thought  to  put  him  a  closer  question;  "  Sir,  will 
on  worship  the  cross  of  Christ,  that  He  dieSiw^oTvC' 
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"  Once  again,"  said  Lord  Cobhaniy  **  what  wonh^ 
shall  I  pay  it?"  "  Such,"  answered  another,  '^tl 
Paul  speaketh  of;  and  that  is  this;  God  forbid  tU 
I  should  glory ^  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jem 
Christ  *.'  It  was  difficult  to  reply  to  such  a  straql 
expounder  of  the  Scriptures;  but  Lord  CoblMit 
spread  out  his  own  arms,  and  said,  "  This  is  a 
cross.  Yea,  and  so  much  better  than  your  croBti 
wood,  in  that  it  was  created  of  God.  Yet  wiilliil| 
I  seek  to  have  it  worshipped."  This  tempted  4Ji 
bishop  of  London  to  observe,  "  Sir,  ye  wote  « 
that  Christ  died  on  a  material  cross."  *^  Yea,"  fiji 
plied  Lord  Cobham ;  '^  and  I  wote  also,  that  ovj 
salvation  came  not  by  that  material  cross ;  bat 
by  Him,  who  died  thereupon.  And  well  I  w( 
that  holy  Paul  rejoiced  in  none  other  cross,  but 
Christ's  passion  and  death  alone ;  and  in  his  oi 
suffering  of  like  persecution  with  him,  for  the  9^] 
same  truth." 

Weary  of  so  many  defeats,  the  archbishop  saifc 
time  had  been  wasted  ;  and  the  court  must  procerf 
to  its  conclusive  sentence,  unless  he  would  subrt 
like  an  obedient  child,  to  believe  with  the  Churi 
of  Rome.  '*  Do  with  me  what  you  will,"  was  I^ 
Cobham's  firm  reply ;  and  a  long  sentence  was  tC; 
cordingly  read  aloud  by  the  arbhbishop,  in  hisow> 
name  and  that  of  his  colleagues,  condemning  biii 
*'  for  a  most  pernicious,  detestable  heretic ;  andcfl*^ 
mitting  him  to  the  secular  power,  to  do  him  thfStf^ 
upon  to  death."  "  Furthermore,"  their  senteaflJ 
proceeds,  **  we  excommunicate,  and  denounce*^ 
cursed,  not  only  this*  heretic  here  present,  but  t 
many  else  besides,  as  shall  counsel  him,  or  Mf 
him,  receive  him,  or  defend  him,  in  favour  of  !• 
error." 

The  reading  ended,  Lord  Cobham  said,  wi4>* 
cheerful  a  countenance  as  bis  first  words  had  bet' 
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oken,  *'  though  ye  judge  my  body,  which  is  but 
irretched  thing,  yet  am  I  certain  and  sure,  that  ye 
a  do  no  harm  to  my  soul ;  even  as  Satan  could  do 
ne  to  the  soul  of  Job.  He  that  created  that,  will, 
Dording  to  His  promise  and  infinite  mercy,  save  it. 
E.tbat  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt.  And  as  to  the 
iiiions,  which  ye  condemn  in  me,  I  will  stand  to 
em  even  to  the  very  death,  by  the  grace  of  my 
brnal  God." 

He  then  turned  around  to  the  people,  and,  ad'- 
fltssing  them  in  a  loud  voice,  and  with  much  so- 
mnity,  he  said,  '^  Grood  Christian  people,  for  the 
lie  of  God  beware  of  these  men.  For  they  will, 
ic,  beguile  you,  and  lead  you  blindfold  into  hell 
til  themselves.''  After  this,  in  imitation  of  his 
Aster,  Christ,  and  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  first 
vistian  martyr,  Lord  Cobham  knelt  down,  and 
ayed  for  his  enemies ;  lifting  his  hands  and  eyes 
^ards  heaven,  and  saying,  in  the  hearing  of  all, 
Xord  God  eternal,  I  beseech  Thee,  for  Thy  great 
jtrcy 's  sake,  to  forgive  my  persecutors ;  if  it  be  Thy 
31!"  So  closed  this  memorable  scene;  for,  when 
i  had  uttered  these  words,  he  was  conveyed  back, 
Vnsoner,  to  the  Tower. 

{The  archbishop  had  spoken  in  his  sentence  of 
pitying  Lord  Cobham  with  fatherly  compassion,'^ 
i^of,  **  proceeding  with  great  heaviness  of  heart,** 
^'hii  condenmation.  He  little  knew  that  he  thereby 
^y  made  the  whole  more  closely  resemble  a  picture 
'^Wn  long  before,  to  warn  such  unhappy  men  of 
*  Almighty's  especial  wrath.  Hear  I  pray  you^ 
)%  the  prophet  Micah  *,  O  heads  of  Jacobs  who 
fe  the  good^  and  love  the  evil. —  Who  eat  the  flesh 
•^y  people,  and  break  their  bones,  and  chop  them 
pieces,  us  flesh  within  the  caldron, — Prophets  that 
^e  my  people  err  ,*  that  bite  with  their  teeth,  and 
'h  peace.  .  Against  him  thai  putteth  not  into  their 

•  Cbap.m.  U  11. 
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mouths,  they  even  prepare  wcnr.     Then  comei  I 
threat,  that  the  false  seers  shall  be  ashamed,  sd^ 
the  diviners  confounded^  hireling  priests,  who  worii 
build  up  Zion  with  blood,  and  Jerusalem  with  iMfi^i 
Whilst  the  faithful  servant  of  God  says  of  bioMlj 
Truly  I  am  full  of  power  by  the  Spirit  of  thels4\ 
and  of  Judgment  and  of  might;  to  declare  uM 
Jacob  nis  transgression,  and  to  Israel  hit  am\ 
Such  had  Lord  Cobham  stood  forth,  in  this 
of  the  priests  of  a  church  as  grievously  coi 
as  that  against  which  Micah  bare  witness.    Hej 
himself  in  their  power;  yet  was  he,  amongst 
like  a  giant  rejoicing  to  run  his  course:  for  be 
that  within  him,   which   assured  him  Christ 
faithful,  who  taught  His  people  to  expect,  that 
Comforter  should  abide  with  themybr  ever  t> 

In  an  age  when  the  commonalty  were  dispo^l 
regard  every  noble  as  a  being  of  almost  a 
species  from  themselves,  the  behaviour  and  lanf 
of  such  a  man  as  lord  Cobham,  whom  the  tror^ 
of  the  mighty  power  of  The  Spirit  had  elevated 
indeed  above  those  called  his  peers,  could  notbl^l 
failed  to  produce  a  strong  impression  on  many  w 
witnessed  or  heard  the  details  of  his  trial.  V 
destroy  the  effect  of  this  impression  before  Aif 
ventured  on  bringing  him  publicly  to  the  stakCftkl 
prelates  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  tbtf 
party  frequently  employed  afterwards  for  theft 
purpose.  They  circulated  a  forged  writing  in  U 
name;  in  which  the  people  were  to  believe  thttb 
had  written  thus,  '^  I  now  remembering  myselfi  tf 
coveting  by  this  mean  to  avoid  that  temporal  pi 
which  I  am  worthy  to  suffer  as  an  heretic,  do  mi 
and  thoroughly  confess,  that  my  most  blessed  Id 
pope  John,  has  full  power  to  be  Christ's  vicar  {< 
earth,"  In  short,  this  pretended  recantation  en 
tained  a  disavowal  of  all  those  opinions  which  gv 
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fence  to  the  priests.  But  while  they  were  taking 
le  to  make  their  victim  contemptible,  by  persuad- 
pthe  people  that  lord  Cobham  had  thus  timidly 
nn  up  what  he  had,  but  a  few  days  before,  so 
infiiUy  maintained ;  other  counsels  had  resolved 
^t  this  faithful  witness  to  the  truth  should  not  re* 
%e  his  exceeding  great  reward^  till  he  had  yet 
cne  testimony  against  them  and  their  church,  for 
Be  time  longer  among  men.  It  pleased  God 
k  a  way  of  escape  should  be  made  for  him  from 
r  Tower.  In  what  manner  he  got  out  is  unknown ; 
»  he  reached  Wales  in  safety;  and  continued 
nit  four  years  concealed  in  its  fastnesses,  or  har- 
med by  his^  own  tenantry  in  Herefordshire. 
Che  next  winter  there  were  strange  reports,  that 
d  Cobham  had  been  sending  agents  and  letters 
(>  all  parts  of  England,  to  engage  the  Lollards, 
-  promises  of  high  pay  and  rich  spoil,  to  gather 
^ards  London,  and  join  him  in  a  rebellious  war. 
^  king  was  even  told,  that  conspirators  had  de- 
^-  and  resolved  to  seize  him  and  his  brothers  at 
Itham,  and  to  put  them  all  to  death.  And  so 
Brsuaded  was  he  of  the  fidelity  and  correct  infor- 
Btion  of  those  wi^o  told  him  this  wild  tale,  that  he 
ridenly  broke  up  his  court  there,  and  removed 
'Westminster.  Nor  did  he  feel  himself  safe  there; 
Ithout  prompt  and  decisive  measures  for  defeating 
limagined  foes ;  calling,  therefore,  the  nobles  and 
ights  of  his  household  together  at  dusk,  he  told 
nil  that  the  Lollards  were  assembling  in  immense 
mbers  in  St.  Giles's  fields;  and  that  they  must 
mediately  arm  to  accompany  him  thither.  This 
elligence  astonished  them ;  and  they  advised  his 
iting  till  the  next  morning,  that  he  might  see  by 
yHght  what  their  numbers  really  were,  and  who 
ire  with  him,  and  who  against  him.  But  the  king 
A  **  No — If  the  Lollards  are  not  prevented,  they 
ve  determined  on  burning  Westminster  abbe^; 
.  Vaults,  and  all  the  friaries  in  liOudour     Kx. 
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their  sovereign's  bidding,  therefore,  the  party  armedi' 

and  rode  off  about  midnight  to  St.  Giles'i; 

^1714     H^iii*y  having  taken  the  precaution  of  ordcft 

ing  that  the  gates  of  London  should  be  kqt 

closed,  to  prevent  the  Lollards  in  the  city  from  jdP 

ing  those  without. 

The  project  for  surprising  the  rebels  was  vrf 
devised  on  the  part  of  the  king.     But  when  tlq 
reached  the  spot,  instead  of  bursting  in  upon  i 
numerous  host,  who  were  to  be  terrified  by  thcif 
sudden  attack,  they  found  but  here  and  there  i(, 
straggler ;  who,  when  asked  whither  he  was  going{ 
replied,  in  search  of  lord  Cobham.    At  last,  amongi  I 
some  thickets,  near  the  present  Artillery  grounti 
they  came  upon  such  a  number  of  persons,  tbif 
they  were  able  to  seize  six-and-thirty  of  them,  mf\ 
eluding  a  sir  Roger  Acton«  and  a  preacher  Damrfj 
John  Beverley;  whom  it  is  much  more  probabb 
that  the  rest  were  assembled  to  hear,  by  stealth,  ii 
this  time  of  persecution,  than  that  he  was  come 
there  to  join  them  in  midnight  acts  of  violence. 

It  should  now  have  been  evident  to  the  king,  tW 
the  stories  he  had  heard  of  20,000  Lollards  in 
arms,  and  of  which  he  might  have  observed  thit 
the  knights  about  him  knew  nothing,  were  but  n»' 
chievous  slanders,  invented  to  make  him  hate  thtf 
portion  of  his  subjects  ;  and  very  probably  by  tto 
same  persons,  who  r^ad  managed  to  have  some  poor 
Lollards  persuaded  that  they  would  meet  lord  Colv 
ham,  if  they  went  th&t  night  to  St.  Giles's  fieldB* 
But  Henry  was  too  much  prejudiced  to  rcas* 
wisely  on  what  he  had  seen  and  been  told.  He  iii 
Acton  and  Beverley,  and  their  humbler  compaiiioD* 
hanged  for  traitors ;  and  then  burned  for  heretie* 
After  which,  having  his  mind  still  full  of  the  unjtf^ 
suspicions  artfully  fomented  by  the  Romish  prelateSi 
he  got  an  act  passed,  in  which  the  Lollards  were 
charged  with  coufedevatixv^  and  exciting  each  other, 
"  to  annul  and  auX^NetX.  ^e  C>CLi^%i<YiSLHs^^v&ithe  \ 
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of  God,  within  the  realm  of  England ;  and  to 
Toy  the  king»  and  all  manner  of  estates  in  the 
e  his  realm,  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal."  For 
pretended  guilt  of  theirs,  the  act  proceeded  to 
rge  and  empower  all  justices  of  the  peace,  to 
•ch  out  and  arrest  every  Lollard  they  could  hear 
that  he  might  be  tried  for  heresy  by  the  bishop. 
?he  friends  of  the  Lollards  in  parliament  seem 
lave  been  afraid  at  this  time  of  owning  the  in- 
i8t  they  took  in  that  party  ;  seeing  the  confession 
their  affection  for  it  would  now  have  exposed 
m  to  be  condemned  as  heretics.  They,  there- 
5,  preferred  endeavouring  to  weaken  the  power 
the  ruling  church,  by  again  proposing  to  the  king 
Borich  himself  with  the  seizure  of  the  prelates' 
Btes.  To  prevent  his  taking  this  advice,  the  dig- 
vies  of  the  Romish  church  consented  to,  and  re- 
nmended,  his  taking  possession  of  a  hundred  and 
I  alien  priories  *.  They  could  not,  however,  but 
lect,  that  the  ease  with  which  this  church  property 
A  thus  transferred  to  the  king,  might  induce  him 
seize  more,  on  some  future  occasion;  and  the 
dates  became  afraid,  that  their  young  king's  evi- 
st.love  of  power  might  tempt  him  to  increase  his 
eatness  at  home,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  wiU 
guess  of  parliament  to  aid  him  in  insisting  on  still 
^  important  sacrifices  from  them.  Hence  arch* 
dbop  Chicbeley,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the 
inuicy  on  Arundel's  death,  is  charged  with  having 
rised  Henry  to  seek  for  aggrandisement  by  the 
asion  of  France,  as  a  means  of  turning  his  ambi- 
a  into  a  channel  less  dangerous  to  the  priesthood, 
there  was  much  to  tempt  the  king's  ambition, 
Bn  he  considered  how  the  resources  of  France 
Bt  have  been  checked  and  wasted,  for  the  last 
tyrfour  years,  under  a  sovereign  sometimes  re- 
See  note  p.  97*  An  alien  priory  was  one  whose  prior  was  account- 
to  the  abbot  of  some  monastery  abroad*  for  the  rent  oi  \\&  esXaXfi^. 
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duced  for  many  months  together  to  a  state  of  abio- 
lute  idiotcy,  and  when  best,  incapable  of  any  fir 
resolutions;  with  princes  of  the  blood  ready  to  tflc 
each  other,  and  their  country,  in  pieces,  for  vMf 
to  spend  on  absurd  pomp  and  gross  excesses.  Tk 
king  of  England  knew,  too,  that  the  bravesti  ant 
powerfiil,    and   most  frightfully   wicked  of  AeiS 
princes,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  had  invited  fa]i|H 
ther  to  send  English  troops  into  France,  to  aid^ 
in  his  treasons ;  and  he  could  have  Uttle  doubt, 
this  same  restless  and  unprincipled  duke  would 
an  English  army  again,  if  promised  a  s 
reward. 

Henry,  therefore,  resolved  on  war ;  and  su 
the  French  court  by  an  arrogant  demand,  to 
the  crown  of  France  given  up  to  him ;  as  ban 
been  the  right,  by  inheritance,  of  his  ancestor 
ward  III.  *;  and  therefore,  now,  his.     But  the 
which  was  to  be  the  English  king's  excuse  to 
kind,  for  putting  to  death,  and  despoiling,  tea 
thousands  of  his  fellow-creatures,   could  scarce^ 
hide  from  his  own  conscience  the  manifest  injuw 
of  his  demand.     For  to  maintain  his  claim,  heini 
obliged  to  insist  on  two  points,  as  undeniable.  BWi 
that  the  crown  of  France  must  descend  by  term 
in  failure  of  a  nearer  male  heir ;  whether  the  bwsP 
the  wishes  of  the  French  nation  were  favorable  •! 
such  a  descent  or  not.     And,  secondly,  that  neith* 
the  consent  of  his  subjects,  nor  long  possessij 
could  justify  the  descendant  of  a  king  who  had* 
tained  his  crown  to  the  injury  of  the  lawful  heff»* 
withholding  it  from  the  representative  of  thath* 
If  Henry  was  wrong  in  either  of  these  assertion 
then  Charles  VI.  had  a  right  to  continue  kinj* 
France.     But  if  Henry  was  correct  in  his  first  «*** 
tion,  and  the  claim  of  Edward  III.  also  just;  t» 
by  the  same  rule,  the  right  to  the  French  cw^" 
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;  have  descended,  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence's 
;hter,  to  Earl  Mortimer.  Whilst  if  Henry 
e  to  abide,  honestly,  by  the  second  rule  laid 
!i  in  his  argument,  he  was  bound  not  only  to  ac- 
riedge,  that  he  himself  could  have  no  right  to 
French  throne ;  but  that  he  ought  to  resign  eren 
Snglish  one  to  the  same  nobleman, 
ich  claims  could  not  be  made  the  subject  of 
ission,  without  reminding  those  who  debated 
I,  that  if  the  rules  of  ordinary  inheritance  ought, 
I  cases,  to  regulate  the  transfer  of  kingdoms. 

Earl  Mortimer  had  a  clear  right,  however 
srto  overlooked,  to  be  the  king  of  England, 
ry  y.  had,  therefore,  no  great  reason  to  be  sur- 
id  on  discovering,  whilst  his  army  was  preparing 
outbampton  for  the  invasion  of  France,  that  a 

kinsman  and  a  supposed  friend,  the  Earl  of 
bridge  and  Lord  Scroop,  were  at  the  head  of  a 
piracy  for  dethroning  him ;  to  give  Lord  Mor- 
rthe  English  crown.    When  charged  ^^^  2  1415. 

this  they  confessed  their  intentions ; 
the  king,  condemning  them  to  death,  thus  bore 
iinarkable  testimony  to  his  own  opinion  of  the 
t  of  attempting  the  overthrow   of  a  reigning 
arch,  on  no  better  ground  than  the  defective- 

of  his  father's  title,  to  the  kingdom  he  had 
(essed  and  bequeathed. 

*be  Earl  of  Cambridge,  thus  beheaded,  was  bro- 
*  to  the  notorious  Earl  of  Rutland,  now  Duke  of 
'k;  and  had  married  Anne,  sister  to  Earl  Mor- 
^r.  In  his  orphan  son  the  rights  and  titles  of 
^  these  great  houses  were  eventually  united ;  as 

Duke  and  Mortimer  left  no  children.  It  was 
Qaps,  the  expectation  of  this,  which  instead  of 
^g  the  Earl  of  Cambridge  contented  with  the 
*cnt  prospect  of  his  son's  future  wealth,  tempted 

to  desire  more ;  and  to  endeavour  procuring  for 
*>rother-in-law  a  crown,  which  Lord  Mortimer 
^If  seems  not  to  have  coveted.    But  "MVot^Axcve.^ 
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was  not  only  unambitious^  he  proved  bis  submissioB 
to  tbe  king,  by  sitting  as  one  of  the  Earl  of  Ci» 
bridge's  judges  ;  whilst  the  Duke  of  York  hadtb 
decency  to  make  over  his  right  of  voting  to  a  fvaji 
Beaufort,  Earl  of  Dorset ;  grandson  to  John  4 
Gaunty  and  his  last  wife,  dame  Catherine  Swyofifft 
Another  of  the  blood  royal,  the  king's  brother  Tk^ 
mas,  lately  made  Duke  of  Clarence,  presided  ootb 
trial.  Thus  were  six  near  relations,  the  Earli  i 
Cambridge,  Mortimer,  and  Dorset,  the  Dukee4*j 
York  and  Clarence,  and  the  king,  all  alike  desoenJc' 
from  a  common  ancestor  so  little  removed  as  El*' 
ward  III.  and  yet  the  first  willing  to  have  slain  tk» 
last ;  and  the  last  ordering  the  death  of  the  M^ 
whilst  the  others  either  expressly  consented  tbef^ 
or  made  no  exertions  to  save  him,  by  petitJoflitf 
Henry  for  mercy.  When  the  hindrances  wUi 
human  laws,  providentially,  put  in  the  way  (rf  ^ 
satisfying  our  malignant  passions,  are  removed)  if 
weakly  felt,  then  it  becomes  painfully  evident,  W 
the  Scripture  does  not  exaggerate  the  evil  effected 
strife  ;  where  it  declares,  that  Whosoever  hateth  H  l^ 
brother  is  a  murderer  *. 

The  king's  impatience  to  begin  his  attack* 
France  had  made  him  hasten  the  trial  and  exeo^ 
of  his  cousin  and  Lord  Scroop ;  so  that  he  wass* 
able  to  quit  Southampton  harbour  by  the  18th  J 
August,  when  the  wind  had  become  fair.  On  the  VA  |f 
he  entered  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seine  with24»W' 
archers  and  6,000  men-at-arms,  besides  their  uncoD'*' 
ed  followers,  on  board  a  fleet  of  1,500  sail;  ptf^ 
gotten  together  by  hiring  ships  from  the  Holland^ 
and  partly  by  issuing  an  order  that  every  EogSj 
vessel  of  twenty  tons  burden,  and  upward,  dtfj'" 
be  pressed,  on  this  occasion,  into  the  king's  servi* 
His  army  contained  the  flower  of  the  English  g^ 
for  bravery;  for  the  ambitious  spirit  of  theoatioB 
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e  the  invasion  of  France  a  very  popular  mea- 
I  notwithstanding  its  manifest  iniquity ;  and  the 
ament  had  voted  so  large  a  supply,  that,  with  a 
ler  sum  obtained  by  pawning  his  jewels,  the 

had  collected  nearly  £300,MX)  wherewith  to 
D  the  war;  which  again  enabled  him  to  offer 

high  pay*  as,  widi  the  hope  of  abundant 
1,  filled  up  his  ranks  with  volunteers. 
he  French,  on  the  other  hand,  had  made  very 

preparation  for  the  defence  of  their  country ; 
g  prevented,  partly  by  the  distraction  in  their 
icils,  and  partly  by  the  hope  which  they  had  en- 
lined,  that  Henry,  who  had  given  up  his  first 
uds,  would  accept  the  very  profitable  terms  on 
:li  they  were  willing  to  purchase  his  forbear- 
'■m  Hence  his  landing  was  unresisted ;  and  the 
i  of  Harfleur,  which  be  immediately  began,  was 
ved  to  proceed  nearly  six  weeks,  without  any 
apt  to  relieve  the  town ;  which  was,  therefore^ 
hat  time,  obliged  to  surrender  uncondi- 
illy.  Men,  women,  and  children  were,  P  *  ^' 
onsequence,  punished  for  the  defence  of  their 
es,  by  an  order  that  they  must  quit  their  native 
1  for  ever ;  and  must  carry  off  no  more  of  their 

property  than  a  few  cloaths ;  and  ninepence  to 
mase  food  withal,  till  they  could  find  friends,  or 
i  their  sustenance.  The  besiegers  now  exulted 
ind  themselves  in  possession  of  houses  which 
^  had  not  built,  and  of  riches  which  they  had 
toiled  to  collect ;  but  the  king  of  England  should 
9  sighed  over  the  calamities,  to  which  his  ambi- 

had  already  exposed  his  subjects.  When  he 
garrisoned  Harfleur,  and  sent  back  his  sick  and 
nded,  he  found  his  disposable  force  to  be  but 
'the  army  which  had  quitted  home  at  his  sum* 
IS ;  such  had  been  the  destructive  effects  of  a 


^bowman  was  to  receive  11^^.  a  day;  tbe  avetagje  ^xvce  ol  «^ 
sr  of  com  being  bat  I2t,  8d, 
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dysentery  in  the  English  camp^  brought  on  by  Ae 
unguarded  indulgence  of  the  soldiers  in  fruits  stdepb 
unripe,  from  the  neighbouring  gardens ;  and  hj  db 
stench  emitted  from  dead  horses,  and  the  offid  if 
slaughtered  cattle^  which  our  uncleanly  foreftAoi 
suffered  to  lie  unburied  amongst  their  tents.  Ifr 
chael  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk ;  the  Earl  of  Ai» 
del;  and  Courtney,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  ill  emploifri| 
in  sharing  this  sinful  war ;  were  among  those  slain  ^j 
the  dysentery ;  and  the  Earls  Marshall  and  Mortimo^ 
with  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  were  obliged  to  be  o^ 
ried  back  to  England  for  the  recovery  of  lUk 
health. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  French  king  had  arrived  ij 
Rouen  with  100,000  men;  being  reported  to  k| 
nearly  half  as  many  more.  Against  such  a  M.| 
Henry  could  not  think  of  leading  his  small  fiM? 
and  yet  his  pride,  as  he  confessed,  tempted  bin  ll 
expose  his  subjects  and  companions  in  arms  to  alooi^  | 
certain  destruction,  rather  than  have  it  said  hetai 
fled  home.  Instead  therefore  of  embarking  •] 
troops,  he  resolved  on  endeavouring  to  reach  C^  ^ 
by  land;  though  the  only  object  he  could  prcs^f'^, 
to  gain  by  it,  was  that  of  being  entitled  to  bo^ 
having  traversed  three  hostile  provinces,  in  ^^^ 
of  all  the  power  of  France.  To  elude,  h(m^  ^ 
coming  to  a  contest  with  such  disproportionat*^^^ 
^  g  bers,  he  attempted  to  leave  the  French^^ 
behind  him ;  by  taking  a  shorter  line  of  ^^ 
as  near  to  the  sea  shore  as  might  be  found  ^ 

cable.    Pursuing  this  course,  he  wished  to  ps.  ^^ 
river  Somme  at  the  ford  discovered  by  his    ^^ 
grandfather,  Edward  III.  *  ;  but  he  found     _^. 
strongly  guarded,  and   was,  therefore,  oblifc.-^*^ 
proceed  several  days'  march  higher  up  the  ^^  i 
and,  consequently,  farther  into  the  heart  ^, 

country.    Whilst  the  French  troops,  hoveyingSS' 
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« 

tetimes  prevented  his  men  from  collecting 
;  food  for  the  day.  This  interruption  gave 
body  of  the  French  army  suj£cient  time  to 
ad  his  front  and  intercept  his  march;  by 
p  a  position  near  the  village  of  Agincourt^ 
yalais  side  of  him.  They  were  under  the 
1  of  D'Albret,  grand  constable  of  France, 
rles  yi.  and  his  sons  remained  at  Rouen ; 
een  earnestly  advised  thereto  by  the  duke 
%  who  was  old  enough  to  remember  the 
3f  his  father,  king  John,  and  his  own  flight 
itiers  ♦,  fifty-nine  years  before  this ;  which 
n  now  say;  '^  it  would  not  be  so  bad  to  lose 
e,  as  to  lose  both  the  king  and  the  battle." 
bought  of  what  had  passed  at  Cressy  and 
had  a  material  effect  on  others,  besides  the 
Berry.  It  prevented  the  English  from  re- 
victory  as  quite  out  of  their  reach.  And  it 
D*Albret  to  draw  up  the  French  army  be- 

0  woods,  as  though  it  had  been  nei^essary  to 
flanks  protected.  Whereby  he  so  narrowed 
9  that  the  English  could  march  up  to  it 
ianger  of  being  surrounded ;  whilst  the  im» 
iperiority  of  the  French  in  cavalry  became 

1  useless  advantage,  from  his  not  allowing 
BScient  room  to  move  freely.  During  the 
[  rainy  night  of  the  24th  of  October,  the 

of  the  English  camp  were  within  three 
Sight  of  this  position ;  so  that  the  way  in 
tch  army  passed  the  hours  of  darkness  was 
r  observation  to  the  other.  From  the  French 
e  heard  bursts  of  laughter  and  merriment ; 
m  who  hoped  soon  to  share  valuable  spoils, 
would  drown  some  misgivings  in  wine  and 
8.  In  the  English  camp,  there  was  the 
of  armour  and  the  call  of  watchful  senti^ 
d  before  the  sun  had  risen,  the  king  had 


•  See  page  237. 
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bade  summon  his  men  to  confession  and  to  mia. 
He  himself  heard  mass  celebrated  three  times  be- 
fore he  put  his  armour  on.  For  so  low  had  tke 
knowledge  of  religion  fallen  amongst  those  wbo 
chose  to  shut  their  ears  against  the  teaching  of  tk 
Lollards,  that,  instead  of  regarding  the  sacramoiti 
as  appointed  means  of  testifying  our  rcTerenoe  ftr 
Christ's  commands,  by  which  faithful  partaken  Bi|f 
hope  to  be  admitted  to  a  closer  union  with  Uk, 
men  looked  upon  the  commemoration  of  the  LonTi  |1 
Supper  *9  as  a  sacrifice  which,  if  performed  by  the 
priests^  would  operate  like  a  charm  to  the  benefit  ef 
the  bystanders,  and  would  be  thrice  as  beneficial  V 
witnessed  thrice.  Having  gone  through  these  forfl^ 
king  Henry  and  his  subjects  thought  they  might  the 
more  safely  proceed  to  slay  the  people  whose  GOinliJ 
they  had  unjustly  invaded ;  and  whose  sins  tbcf 
were  indeed  destined  to  punish. 

The  pride  of  the  French  nobility  had  again  made 
them  despise  the  orders  of  their  commander,  aad 
push  forward  to  the  front  of  their  army ;  thus  gttr 
ting  before  their  own  archers,  who  could  coD8^ 
quently  make  no  use  of  their  bows ;  and  leaving  the 
common  men  in  the  centre  and  rear,  without  offioen 
to  regulate  their  movements.  But  when  these  high- 
spirited  lords  had  so  indiscreetly  seized  upon  the 
post  of  honor,  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  halt 
there.  For  the  ground  under  their  horses,  and  b^ 
fore  them,  was  a  new  ploughed  field  of  miry  daj; 
which  the  preceding  rains,  and  the  trampling  of 
many  thousand  horsemen,  whilst  moving  into  their 
position  on  the  day  before,  had  worked  up  into  andk 
deep  mud,  that  these  heavy  armed  cavalry  coaU 
only  move  by  plunges.  Henry  would  gladly  htie 
seen  the  French  knights  attempt  to  charge  through 
it ;  but  the  traditions  of  the  battle  of  Poitiers  were 
too  well  remembered.    Hence  they  now  listened  to 
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>'Albret'8  command,  and  waited  to  see  whether  the 
Sngliah  would  venture  to  attack  them  or  retire. 
9^m  nine  in  the  morning  till  ten  they  remain-  ^^  ^5 
id  in  this  state  of  suspense,  the  dispiriting 
sfiects  of  which,  and  the  real  advantage  of  being  poor 
n  spirit,  were  seen  in  some  whose  natural  haughti* 
■ess  was  so  subdued,  as  to  suffer  them  to  sue  for 
pardon  from  neighbours  whom  they  had  injured, 
Msd  embrace  rivals  whom  they  had  hated. 
A  The  halt  of  the  French  had  disappointed  Henry. 
But  he  adroitly  took  advantage  of  the  pause,  to  let 
hiB  men  take  a  meal  of  victuals  carried  to  them  in 
dieir  ranks ;  whilst  he  himself  went  from  banner  to 
iMuiner,  to  say  a  word  of  encouragement ;  telling  one 
who  wished  every  idle  knight  at  home  could  be  with 
diem,  That  he  would  be  sorry  to  have  a  man  more 
io  abate  the  glory  of  the  victory.  He  was,  at  the 
Bsme  time,  waiting  till  a  handful  of  soldiers  sent  off* 
nnobserved  from  bis  rear,  should  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  French,  by  raising  an  alarm  on  their 
lights  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  observed  smoke 
bursting  out  of  a  priory,  towards  which  those  men 
liad  been  directed  to  proceed,  he  and  his  nobles  dis- 
counted; and  the  order  for  advancing  was  given 
to  the  archers  who  composed  his  foremost  ranks. 
At  that  moment  a  priest  stood  forward  holding  up 
the  consecrated  wafer ;  and  the  whole  army  knelt, 
whilst  each  put  a  piece  of  earth  into  his  mouth,  in 
token  of  his  willingness  to  partake,  if  he  could  have 
dooe  so,  of  the  Lord's  body ;  as  though  the  holy 
and  merciful  Saviour  had  been  the  heathen  Mars,  of 
whom  they  might  ask  help,  not  for  self-defence,  nor 
to  stay  the  violence  of  the  oppressor,  but  to  oppress. 
The  next  minute  they  had  risen  with  an  universal 
Aout,  and  were  running  forward.  After  twenty 
paces,  they  halted  to  recover  breath ;  and  then  they 
Aouted  and  ran  again ;  and  thus  they  approached 
the  French. 
Besides  his  bow  and  arrows,  every  axeViet  VL^di  ^xv 
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axe  or  dagger,  and  a  long  stake  sharpened  at  bodi 
ends,  to  be  fixed  obliquely  in  the  ground  before  lun  i 
and  break  the  charge  of  the  enemy's  horse.  Otto 
armour  they  had  none.  Many  of  them  were  naked, 
or  stripped  to  the  waist ;  having  thrown  oif  eferj 
thing  that  could  impede  the  free  use  of  their  .limbi; 
as  they  knew  that  tne  effect  of  their  arrows  depend- 
ed on  the  bodily  strength  with  which  the  bow  m 
stretched.  Tlieir  first  volley  was  murderous.  Aai 
when  D*Albrct  ordered  a  chosen  body  of  ISOD 
gentlemen  to  gallop  round  these  Englbh  archen 
and  attack  their  flank,  so  many  were  shot  as  thqr 
advanced,  or  stopped  in  their  course  by  the  dqpdi 
of  the  mire,  or  had  their  horses  stuck  with  arron 
which,  if  they  did  not  absolutely  disable  them,  made 
them  frantic  with  pain  and  terror,  that  most  of  tk 
rest  fled  back ;  whilst  no  more  than  a  hundred  aad 
fifty  arrived  near  enough  to  come  to  blows  with  the 
English.  A  few  more  flights  of  arrows  had  ahii  k 
so  many  French  nobles,  and  had  reduced  tUi 
crowded,  and  from  the  first,  disordered  host  of 
knights,  to  such  an  embarrassed  mass  of  cumbrouiljf 
armed  men,  entangled  with  the  fallen,  and  troddai 
down  by  unmanageable  horses,  trampling  upon  or 
trampled  by  each  other,  that  dismay  at  the  sight 
made  the  mob  of  unofficered  foot-soldiers  imine- 
diately  behind  them,  break  up  and  disperse  in  flight 
Yet  the  irrecoverable  confusion  did  not  prevent 
such  large  portions  of  the  French  army  from  com* 
bating  bravely,  as  were  alone  enough  to  be  veiy 
formidable  to  the  English.  A  blow  with  an  iron 
mace  had  at  one  time  stricken  Henry  down  upon  hii 
knees ;  and  the  duke  of  York,  so  unhappily  noto* 
rious  under  his  older  titles  of  Rutland  and  Albe* 
marie '*^,  being  now  grown  fat  and  unwieldy,  was 
suffocated  in  the  press.  Again  the  king  was  in 
danger  from  the  duke  of  Alenfon's  sword;  who^ 
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bkving  fought  his  way  up  to  the  royal  standard^ 
deft  a  crown  of  gold  and  jewels,  which  Henry  wore 
diis  day^  above  his  helmet.  So  bold  an  attack  cost 
the  assailant  his  life.  And  now  the  English  archers 
had  cast  their  bows  behind  them,  and  were  using 
tbeir  daggers  among  the  broken  cavalry ;  and  great 
numbers  of  the  knights  and  lords  of  France  had 

Klded  themselves  prisoners  to  gentlemen  of  Eng* 
d,  when  some  armed  peasantry  attacked  the  de« 
fenceless  English  camp,  and  putting  to  flight  the 
sutlers  and  grooms,  created  such  an  alarm  in  the 
sear  of  the  English  army,  that  Henry  fearing  his 
captives  might  be  rescued  and  turn  against  their 
Mptors,  issued  his  command  that  they  should  all  be 
dun.  He  was  obeyed  by  men  who  felt  little  other 
objection  than  what  arose  from  their  dislike  to  losing 
the  money,  which  they  would  otherwise  have  re- 
ceived for  the  redemption  of  their  prisoners  of 
knighdy  rank.  Happily,  however,  the  unimportance 
of  what  had  produced  the  alarm-  was  discovered 
in  time  to  save  some  of  the  captives ;  and  the  Eng* 
lish  pushed  on  again  to  engage,  and  succeeded  in 
putting  to  flight,  the  last  division  of  that  mighty  host 
which  the  morning  had  seen  arrayed  against  them. 
'-  The  conquerors  had  now  only  to  collect  prisoners 
pnoe  more ;  and  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon 
were  in  the  list  of  their  captives.  Among  the  dead 
en  the  French  side,  were  the  dukes  of  Alen9on, 
Brabant,  and  Bar,  the  grand  constable,  and  the 
admiral  of  France,  seven  counts,  and  8000  knights 
fnd  gentlemen,  the  flower  of  that  gaUant  chivdry, 
whose  pride  had  been  so  fatal  to  their  army.  Whereas 
the  Enfflish  had  lost  in  all  but  600  men ;  of  whom 
the  earl  of  Suffolk,  slain  in  fight,  was  the  only  per- 
son, of  distinction  ;  besides  the  duke  of  York. 

For  so  complete  a  victory  king  Henry  bade  his 
shapLiins  sing  latin  hymns  of  thanksgivm^  on  the 
spot ;  and  then,  after  a  night's  rest,  he  and  his  army 
crossed  the  field  of  battle  again  on  xVieis  \9^i  x^ 

V  5 
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Calais;  and,  with  a  barbarity  which  wonldbeabk 
horred  by  modem  soldiers,  they  killed  as  many  ef 
the  wounded  French  as  they  found  still  alive  upoa 
the  ground.  Yet  the  youth  of  Christian  Engund 
are  encouraged  to  be  proud  of  their  relationship  to 
the  conquerors  of  Agincourt ;  those  archers,  irii^ 

f)ut  off  the  dress  of  a  civilized  ]>eople,  to  be  seai 
ike  naked  savages  besmeared  with  blood;  tho« 
misnamed  gentlemen  of  England,  who  could  cutAi 
throats  of  the  nobles  of  France,  when  disarmed  m 
trust  of  their  protection ;  those  knights  and  tho« 
priests  who  could  desire  and  who  could  suffer  sacn* 
ments  and  hymns  to  be  mixed  up  with  robbery  wd 
murder,  and  with  the  slaughtering  of  the  forsakei 
and  the  wounded,  when  lying  in  a  state  of  helploi* 
ness.  It  should  be  our  shame,  instead  of  being  ov 
boast,  that  the  ferocity  of  our  forefathers  fitted  thai 
to  be  the  instruments  of  divine  wrath,  even  as  ths 
evil  spirits  are ;  when  God,  in  his  justice,  saw  fitts 
heap  affliction  on  a  nation  that  had  succeeded  io 
rooting  out  all  His  people  from  their  borders,  til 
they  had  none  amongst  them  to  turn  away  lb 
righteous  anger,  by  thefervetii  prayer  which  avaUeA 
much  *. 

Though  so  much  more  successful  than  prudoice 
would  have  allowed  him  to  reckon  upon  beii^ 
Henry  V.  could  not  but  perceive,  that  all  the  blood 
which  had  been  shed,  did  not  make  it  a  whit  the 
less  expedient  for  him  to  escape  with  speed  from 
France.  He  therefore  ordered  his  soldiers  to  bmn 
such  spoils  as  would  have  retarded  their  march ;  and 
Nov.  2.  ^^  ^^^  eighth  day  afkier  his  victory,  he  en- 
*  barked  at  Calais,  for  England.  His  recep" 
tion  at  Dover,  and  in  London,  was  accompaDied 
with  such  marks  of  joy  and  tumultuous  triumph,  m 
showed  that  his  people  fully  consented  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  their  king*    Yet  the  expences  of  this  short 


paign  had  not  only  emptied  the  treasury;  but 
obliged  Henry  to  borrow  money,  by  mortgag- 
part  of  his  future  revenue  to  the  lenders ;  at 
head  of  whom  was  his  chancellor  and  uncle, 
aforty  bishop  of  Winchester,  a  base-bom  son  of 
a  of  Gaunt.  The  king  found  it  advisable,  there- 
p  to  pause  awhile.  Hence  the  arrival,  in  Eng- 
[,.  of  the  German  emperor  Sigismund,  was 
diarly  gratifying  to  Henry^s  pride;  by  j^^' 
ing  the  interruption  of  the  war  appear  to 
seed  from  his  moderation,  rather  than  from  his 
lility  to  renew  it  with  any  prospect  of  making 
nanent  conquests.  For  the  emperor  came  to 
iate  a  peace,  if  possible ;  being  exceedingly  de- 
ls that  Henry  Y.  and  Charles  VI.  as  the  two 
t  powerful  kings  in  Europe,  should  unite  with 
f  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  rival  popes 
sdgn  their  titles,  and  submit  to  a  council  or  pre- 
I  of  the  Romish  Church,  now  sitting  at  Con- 
oe.  Henry  had  already  permitted  some  Enghsh 
Bts  and  monks  to  represent  their  country  in  this 
idl;  whereby  the  nation  unhappily  became 
^ers  in.  its  dreadful  guilt,  when  it  condemned 
Q  Hass,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  to  be  burnt  to 
;h  for  heresy;  two  holy  men  of  whom  the  world 
not  worthy.  On  the  other  hand,  Sigismund  had 
little  pretension  to  be  received  as  an  honourable 
trator  between  contending  sovereigns.  For  his 
)r  had  been  pledged,  in  writing  to.Huss,  that  he 
dd  come  and  depart  from  Constance  in  safety. 
i  yet  when  the  council^  thirsting  for  the  good 
*8  blood,  declared  that  such  a  prombe  was  not 
ling,  the  emperor  blushed  on  Huss's  making  a 
lie  appeal  to  him  for  protection ;  but  refused  to 
d  to  his  word.  It  was  matter  of  indifference, 
ever,  to  Henry,  whether  Sigismund  had,  or 
not,  given  up  his  pledged  honor  at  the  bidding 
iriests.  The  king  served  his  own  purposes,  by 
ng  the  .emperor  negociate  a  sliOTt  tx\ice.\u&\?ii«&xi. 
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fngland  and  France ;  and  by  inducing  him  to  imke    | 
g^^   the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  meet  them  both  at    i 

Calais,  where  the  latter  listened  to  proponb 
for  betraying  his  country  to  the  English*     In  truth) 
Isabella,  queen  of  France,  the  dauphin,  and  tUi 
duke  were  all  acting  in  such  a  manner,  that  Aey 
•could  not  have  served  king  Henry  more  efiectuiDjri 
had  they  been  taking  his  pay.      The  count  of 
Armagnac,   who   governed  at    this  time  in  king 
Charles's  name,  imide  an  effort  to  recover  Htf- 
fleur.    But  he  was  not  merely  iU  supported  hf  dK 
French  princes.     The  fear  lest  Paris  should  M 
into  the  hands  of  some  other  faction,  obUged  Ub 
to  watch  it  with  part  of  the  force  wldch  he  shooU 
have  led  against  the  English ;.  and  the  commeiceof 
France  was  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  hire  Genoese  ships,  and  seamen,  to  guard  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine.    Such  half-hearted  opponeDb 
were  defeated  with  Uttle  difficulty.     The  duke  of 
Bedford,  brother  to  Henry  V.  put  to  sea  with  seveisl 
hundred  sail;  though  the  royal  navy  of  Englisd 
then  consisted  but  of  six  large  ships,  eight  bargcif 
and  ten  boats.    His  fleet,  therefore,  must  have  ton 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  merchantmen^  pressed 

into  the  king's  service ;  yet  he  captured  three 
^ilief  Crenoese  carracks,  whose  decks  were  more 

than  a  spear's  length  above  those  of  his  largeit 
vessel ;  and  the  rest  were  unable  to  resist  his  enter- 
ing the  Seine.  Armagnac's  army  had  already  fled 
before  the  garrison  of  Harfleur ;  and  the  Count 
thenceforward  employed  himself,  almost  entirely,  in 
extorting  money  from  the  Parisians;  whom  he  aqpt 
in  awe  by  executing  any  of  the  inhabitants,  as  soon 
as  they  gave  him  reason  to  suspect  them  of  pn- 
paring  to  resist  him.  Whilst,  on  the  oilier  haad* 
the.  hatred  he  thus  incurred  tempted  the  dukinf 
Burgundy  to  make  open  war  against  the  supporters 
pf  the  ministry ;  which  again  drove  the  coimt  todrsw 
i>ffaU  thef  xeiM^\;^^^^^tcft^^m^ndM^ 
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protection  of  the  capital ;  especially  when  he  heard 
that  Queen  Isabella  had  deserted  hinii  to  declare  her- 
•df  regent,  and  the  duke  her  lieutenant. 

Wbflst  France  was  thus  torn  to  pieces  by  those 
ivho  should  have  been  its  protectors,  the  English 
|Mirliament  voted  Henry  a  third  of  the  moveables 
of  the  laity,  to  be  collected  in  certain  fixed  portions 
before  a  twelve-month  should  expire ;  and  the  clergy 

rated  him  a  fifth  of  their  incomes  for  the  year, 
fact  the  nation  was  full  of  the  same  spirit  as 
tempts  the  gambler  to  lay  down  his  money  with  a 
liberal  air ;  for  they  confidently  expected  that  the 
money  which  they  now  put  into  their  king's  hands^ 
iRould  win  for  them  the  spoils  of  the  French.  In 
addition  to  the  resources  thus  freely  supplied,  he 
borrowed  different  sums,  on  pledges,  from  his  nobles 
■nd.  prelates ;  and  compelled  the  Italian  bankers, 
TCffldmg  in  London,  to  lend  him  a  large  portion  of 
liieir  capital,  in  return  for  the  protection  which,  he 
ioU  them,  they  had  known  how  to  ][>rofit  by.  But 
k  was  now  necessary  to  provide  artillery  as  well  as 
luoney ;  and  an  order  of  this  date  is  still  extant,  for 
vaking  7000  stone  balls  for  cannon,  in  the  quarries 
at  Maidstone ;  and  another  for  preparing  charcoal, 
and  other  materials^  for  the  manufacture  of  a  quan* 
lity  of  gunpowder.  Whilst  nearly  half  the  men-at* 
arms,  with  whom  the  king  was  to  cross  the  seas, 
were  engaged  for  his  service  by  the  nobles  and 
kniehts  who  accompanied  him ;  and  whose  share, 
horn  of  pay  and  plunder,  was  to  be  proportionable. 

Thus  prepared  for  conquest,  and  knowing  that 
ihe  duke  of  Burgundy  was  on  his  march  to  attack 
Paris,  the  king  of  England  again  embarked  for 
France,  with  16,000  men-at-arms,  and,  perhaps,  as 
many  archers ;  and  landed  them,  unopposed, 
near  the  moutib  of  the  river  Seine.    So  for-   ^^^J 
midable  an  invasion  might  have  been  expect- 
ed to  induce  the  French  princes  to  forego  their 
private  fettdB,  till  tixey  shoukl  liaye  drmn  l\^  >sw^ 
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vaders  back  to  their  ships ;  but  they  were  so  bUddei 
tiy  mutual  hate,  that  not  an  e£fbrt  was  made  tohdp 
the  Normans  in  their  spirited  resistance  to  the  Eogb 

Nov.  16.  '^^*  ^^  when  Henry  had  advanced  is 
far  as  Alen9on,  the  duke  of  Bretagne  waited 
on  him  to  request  that  his  province,  with  Anjon  and 
M ainci  might  remain  neutral  in  the  contest  for  tbe 
crown  of  France ;  apparently  thinking  the  kingdoai 
might  as  well  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  foreigner,  as  be 
at  the  disposal  of  any  of  the  unprincipled  chieftaini- 
who  were  combating  round  the  capitaJ* 

About  this  time  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban's  received 
information,  that  lord  Cobham  was  concealed  in  Ui 
neighbourhood ;  and  sent  a  party,  by  night,  to  sdn 
him.  They  missed  their  prey;  but  they  were  coop 
vinced  that  some  desperate  heretic  must  have  bees 
in  the  house ;  as  they  found  several  ^English  boob 
there :  and  brought  away  a  liturgy  ornamented  widi 
figures  of  saints,  the  heads  of  which  had  been  care^ 
fully  erased.  The  owner  of  this  liturgy  had  aho 
blotted  out  such  of  the  prayers  as  were  addressed 
to  saints ;  and  had  written  some  notes,  reprobating 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  On  seeing  then 
things,  the  abbot  forwarded  this  liturgy  to  the  king; 
as  a  proof  of  lord  Cobham's  continuance  in,  wliat 
they  called,  heretical  opinions.  And  the  king  sent 
it  back  to  England,  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
with  an  order  that  it  should  be  shown  to  the  LoD^ 
doners,  by  the  next  preacher  at  St.  Paul's  Cross. 
That  they  might  see,  said  he,  how  far  these  Lot* 
lards  went  in  their  madness.  For  to  be  jealous  of 
the  observance  of  the  second  commandment  wai 
thought  madness,  by  this  poor  ignorant  monarch; 
though  God  has,  therein,  deigned  to  call  himsdf 
jealous  of  that  honour,  which  He  will  not  allow  anj 
thing  on  the  earth  beneath,  nor  yet  in  heaven  abofit 
to  share  with  Him. 

This  proof  of  tVxe  k\wg,'«  unabated  anger  against 
lord  Cobham,  and  X\ie  x^\i«x^>i^  ^^Sj^t^Sssi  Via  a^ 
10 
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vehenMOD,  occasioned  that  nobleman  to  be  more 
/Senly  sought  after ;  and  he  was,  m  consequence, 
oon  discovered,  in  Wales,  by  some  tenants  of  sir 
Sdward  Charlton,  lord  of  Powys.  They  would 
carcely,  however,  have  effected  his  capture,  had 
lot  a  woman  flung  a  stool  between  his  legs;  by 
irhich  one  of  them  was  broken.  In  that  wounded 
itate  lord  Powys  conveyed  him,  in  a  horse  litter, 
JoXiOndon ;  and  there  received  the  price  of  his  blood. 
[n  Henry's  absence^  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  regent 
»f  the  Kingdom ;  and  he  had  him  brought 
before  his  peers,  to  shew  cause  why  he  should  ^^  ' 
■ot  be  put  to  death  under  his  former  sentence. 
Dn  this  occasion  lord  Cobham  reminded  them, 
mkdk  touch  gravity,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  men  to 
iliow  mercy ;  seeing  that  vengeance  is  declared  to 
bdong  to  God  alone  * ;  and  thereby  forbidden  to 
ttMn.  The  observation  was  strictly  to  the  point. 
Por  he  knew  they  meant  his  death  by  fire ;  a  manner 
af  putting  to  death  evidently  not  intended  for  the 
mrrn  prevention  of  what  they  thought  criminal ;  butr 
fciwimg  to  repay  wickedness  with  proportionable 
pun*  Whereas  God  hath  said  /  wiU  repay  f; 
because  he  alone  can  read  the  thoughts  of  the  heart, 
■nd  therefore  none  but  He  can  know  the  wickedness 
of  the  offender.  Lord  Cobham's  words,  however, 
Kli  on  hard  hearts ;  and  the  chief  Justice  requested 
tte  regent,  not  to  let  him  waste  their  time,  nor 
trouble  the  nobles  any  longer.  He  was,  accordingly, 
ordered  to  speak  no  more  of  what  did  not  belong  to 
Ub  defence.  To  which,  after  meditating  a  while, 
lie  replied,  in  the  words  of  the  apostle.  With  me  it 
im  very  small  thing  that  I  should  be  judged  of  you, 
«or  qf  men's  judgment  %  ;  and  then,  says  the  popish 
elironicler,  *'  he  again  besan  to  chatter  what  was- 
nothing  to  the  purpose.'*  Those  good  words  which 
diif  ememy  has  ascribed  to  him,  and  which  he  cer- 
tunly  would  not  have  invented  for  him,  are  too  in- 

•  BoBL  lU.  19.  f  IbicU  X  ^  Cot/\^. ^. 
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consistent  with  the  idle  language  which  be  proeee^ 
to  put  into  lord  Cobham's  mouth,  to  permit  oi 
beheving  they  were  uttered ;  especially  as  it  appeiq 
that  lo^  Cobham  found  that  needful  help»  ffUek 
enabled  him  to  glorify  God  by  his  deaik  *».  BaH  ^^^ 
dragged  on  a  hurdle  from  the  Tower  to  St  Glen 
fields,  to  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  believed  gob 
of  having  plotted  treason  there,  the  pleasantneii^ 
his  countenance  was  particularly  remarked*  ^^ 
he  reached  the  spot,  he  was  desired  to  confess  hiM 
to  a  priest;  but  he  replied,  ''that,  if  even  Peter  • 
Paul  stood  there,  he  would  not  confess  to  ehbtf  P 
them,  since  one  far  greater,  even  God  himself  vh  \L 
present ;  from  whom  alone  he  implored,  ^^^lii 
for  pardon ;  and  to  whom  alone,  tnerefore,  be«w  |||, 
make  confession  of  his  sins."  This  he  said  to  M 
buke  their  fond  belief  f  that  confession  to  a  |^ 
was  necessary  to  salvation,  as  a  means  of  obtaiBll 
pardon  from  his  lips ;  without  which^  they  thooffi 
the  forgiveness  of  God  could  not  be  expected.  % 
was  then  removed  from  his  hurdle;  and,  felluig^ 
his  knees,  he  prayed  the  Almighty  to  forgive  Ia 
persecutors;  after  which  he  shortly  addressed tkl 
surrounding  throng;  exhorting  them  to  follow  tie  p 
laws  of  God,  written  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  to  tv* 
ware  of  such  teachers,  as  they  might  see,  by  tw 
life  and  conversation,  to  be  enemies  to  Christ  Twi 
said,  he  resigned  himself,  with  cheerful  courage  ^ 
the  frightful  death  prepared  for  him;  being  Ml^ 
pended  by  chains,  from  a  gallows,  over  the  te 
Thus  did  lord  Cobham  die  as  he  had  lived;  a£w 
ful  witness  to  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Christ;  hftvil 
chosen  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  peofkf^ 
God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  o/sinjbr  a  seatBfr^ 
because  he  had  respect  unto  the  recompenee  (ff  ^ 
rewardX* 
It  is  deh'ghtful  to  think  that  God  had  now&peoi^ 

•  John  Tax.  19.         \  ^e^^igit  *2&^)^!^.        XUsb.  zL  SS.  i& 
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r  long  benighted  land ;  and  it  is  not  unreason- 
to  hope  that  there  might  be  thousands,  in 
[9  though  less  known  to  fame  than  this  Christian 
that  Holy  Spirit  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
'rought  the  same  wonderful  and  glorious  work 
i  displayed  in  lord  Cobham.  We  know,  indeed, 
ciany  were  so  harassed  and  terrified  by  their 
mtors,  as  to  deny  the  faith  which  they  had 
embraced  with  joy  ;  but  there  were  others  who 
{ly  suffered  themselves  to  be  committed  to  the 
I9  as  the  fiery  chariot  by  which  they  would 

ascend  to  heaven.  They  who  remember  the 
sentence  passed  against  the  house  of  Ahab  *, 
Aving  the  servants  of  the  Lord;  and  who  re- 
that  it  is  still  the  same  God  that  ruleth  all  the 
ioms  of  the  earth  ;  they  will  not  be  surprised, 

they  read  that  the  powerful  house  of  Lan- 
r,  having  thus  stained  itself  with  the  blood  of 
lints,  was  wholly  cut  off  in  the  next  generation ; 
di  Henry  V.  continued  for  a  while  to  increase 
[  worldly  greatness,  ailer  the  manner  of  those 
1  God  hath  resolved  to  set  up  in  slippery 

le  resistance  of  the  Normans  had  delayed  the 
I  progress  for  a  few  months.  But  a  reinforce* 
of  15,000  men,  which  joined  him  in  the  spring, 
ed  him  to  bring  the  siege  of  Cherbourg  to  a 
ssful  conclusion ;  and  as,  whilst  he  resumed  the 
»f  the  duke  of  Normandy,  he  proclaimed  the 
ion  of  an  unpopular  tax  on  salt,  and  was  too 
•jo  wage  a  ferocious  warfare,  after  the  manner 
I  predecessors,  the  Edwards,  against  the  un- 
ing  cultivators  of  the  soil,  his  advance  did  not 
the  French  to  any  bitter,  or  general  hostility. 
e  other  hand  the  two  great  factions  of  Armag- 
id  Burgundy  were  daily  combating  each  other 
d  Paris ;  and  when  an  attempt  to  bring  the 
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two  parties  to  terms  was  defeated,  by  the  obsdaKjf 
:of  the  county  the  Parisians  rose  in  arms;  tbrewlai 
and  many  of  his  principal  supporters  iiito  piiMi; 
and  admitted  the  Burgundians  into  their  dtj.  lb 
insurrection  having  begun  at  night,  TannegniJi 
Chatel,  the  Armagnac  mayor  of  Paris^  entered  (k 
chamber  of  the  king's  only  surriying  son,  and  h^ 
wrapping  him  up  in  a  blanket,  carried  him  in  ■ 
arms  to  the  door;  where  he  was  placed  befoiei 
horseman,  who  galloped  with  him  to  the  Ba8tilk;> 
celebrated  fortress  in  the  suburbs.     But  though  0> 
CSiatel  attempted,  some  days  after,  to  recover  Al 
city,  he  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  fooght* 
the  streets.     For  several  following  weeks  the  B* 
gundians  employed  themselves  in  hunting  down* 
Armagnacs,  and  imprisoning  them.    But  when  tke 
jails  were  fall,  the  populace,  grown  more  furiov* 
they  found  themselves  more  powerful,  burst  00 
the  prison  doors,  and  murdered  all  their  ininateB.  A| 
whole  day,  it  was  the  Lord's  day,  did  the  dtizewa 
Paris  give  up  to  massacring  their  helpless  victioij 
not  even  sparing  the  mother  who  gave  suck;  tf| 
mixing  up  with  their  barbarity  such  jests,  ont» 
miseries  and  wounds  of  the  dying,  as  have  too  eft* 
added  peculiar  horror  to  the  cruelties  of  diat*' 
happy  people.  ,      ,i^ 

Such  is  the  contrast  between  those  who •w^fl 
cording  to  the  course  of  this  world,  led  by  ilteif^ 
that  tDorketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience* {^ 
those  whom  the  working  of  the  mighty  power  ^^ 
hath  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works  l*  HjJ 
truly  has  it  been  said,  ye  shall  know  thembf^ 
fruits  §.  The  same  short  period  saw  the  fi^ 
living  in  malice  and  envy,  hateful  and  k(xfiif^ 
another  \\  /  a  sovereign  to  whom  God  had  gi^  . 
kingdom,  determined  to  seize  another  by  sid^^* 
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ces  contending  with  such  fury,  as  to  let  an 
der  spoil  their  cities  unopposed ;  priests  bent  on 
Qg  every  inquiry  after  the  will  of  God,  in  Eng* 
;  citizens  revelling  in  blood,  at  Paris :  divines 
[irelates  baiting  two  holy  martyrs,  at  Constance, 
lough  they  had  been  wild  beasts.  Whilst  it 
saw  those,  to  whom  power  was  given  to  become 
^ns  o/'GoD*,  filled  with  grace  and  love ;  pos- 
d,  even  whilst  the  flames  were  lighting  to  tor* 

them,  of  that  peace  which  passeth  edl  under^ 
Kng  f ;  and  praying  for  those  who  despitefuUy 

and  persecuted  them  {•  But,  till  the  coming 
Ut  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world  ^,  the 
try  of  nations  must  pursue  the  tale  of  the  chil' 
;  of  this  world. 

fhen  Henry  had  subdued  all  the  lesser  towns 
ormandy,  he  proceeded  to  besiege  Rouen,  one  of 
most  populous  cities  in  France ;  protected  on 
side  by  the  river  Seine ;  and  well  fortified  on 
7  other.  At  his  approach,  the  magistrates  had 
lired  all  families  to  depart,  that  were  not  pro- 
d  with  store  of  victuals  for  ten  months ;  but  in 
they  were  only  partially  obeyed.  On  the  other 
1  Guy  de  Boutellier,  a  Norman  gentleman  ex- 
enced  in  combats,  entered  the  city  with  4000 
KSt-arms ;  and  was  invited  to  take  the  command 
16,000  citizens,  training  for  the  defence  of  their 
tes,  their  property,  and  their  children.  By  his 
srs,  the  suburbs  were  burnt,  and  trees  cut  down; 
'  nothing  might  approach  the  walls  unob- 
ed.  It  was  the  end  of  July,  when  Henry  ^^^^" 
iared  before  the  city ;  though  1600  half-naked 
h  in  his  service,  had  been  hovering  some  time 
it  it,  to  prevent  the  peasants  from  carrying  in 
dies.  The  English  army  took  post  ia  nine 
tions,  immediately  opposite  to  the  nine  gates  of 
dty.    They  were  repeatedly,  and  vigorously,  at- 
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tacked  by  Boutellier;  but  the  works  destroyed  OM 
day  were  repaired  the  next,  till  trenches  bad  beei 
cut  from  one  camp  to  another;  so  as  to  enable tb 
English  soldiers  to  pass>  without  being  exposed  to 
the  cannon  on  the  walls.  Ditches  were  abodtt 
and  fences  made  thick  with  thorns ;  so  as  gradodqf 
to  increase  the  difficulty  of  sallying  fromtbed^ 
for  the  purposes  either  of  attack  or  escape.  Nff 
did  king  Henry  take  less  pains  to  prevent  alliogiv. 
or  egress  by  the  Seine.  Above  Rouen  a  bridged 
boats  was  formed  across  the  river ;  below;  the  f* 
sage  of  any  vessel  was  prevented  by  three  itn4 
chains  of  iron^  which  crossed  from  bank  to  bank;  <w 
in  the  water ;  another  on  its  surface ;  and  the  thU 
some  inches  above.  Whilst  a  Portuguese  fleetp  * 
English  pay,  watched  the  mouth  of  the  Seme.  . 
Having  thus  shut  up  the  inhabitants  within  tW| 
walls,  it  became  the  king's  object  to  prevent  w 
chiefs  of  the  nation  from  uniting,  with  an  overpo**' 
ing  force^  for  its  relief.  He  had  already  made  a  ^ 


with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  whose  territories 
Flanders,  were  not  far  off;  and  he  now  affccj**  - 

le  real  head  of  the  ^ 
;  offered  him  the  ^ 
ine,    in  marriage,  ^JTJ^ 
ample  dower;  but  Henry  insisted  on  havingS**^'^ 


negociate  with  him,  as  the  real  head  of  the  ^^^ 
government.  The  duke  offered  him  the  ^Jr, 
king's  daughter,  Catharine, 


with  her,  besides  Normandy,  and  all  the  pr^^^ 
ceded  to  Edward  III.  by  the  treaty  of  Bret^^'j 
and  when  the  duke  seemed  willing  to  consent  ^^^ , 
the  king  decUned  entering  into  any  stipulation^ 
him,  because  his  yielding  up  provinces  wol^^ 
prevent  the  Dauphin  from  reclaiming  them.  . 
the  latter,  now  placed,  by  the  Armagnacs,  at tt^^fr 
of  a  respectable  force,  having  Tannegui  du  ^* 
as  commander  under  him,  Henry  was  o&nryirB#^ 
separate  negociation,  at  the  same  time,  by  ^^'^^^\t 
agents.    And  when  the  persons  who  direct^  ^ 
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tin's  councils,  would  also  have  satbfied  all  the 
»f  England's  demands,  this  treaty  was  in  like 
r  broken  off  by  the  English;  on  the  pretext, 
prince  under  age  could  not  pledge  his  father 
terras. 

be  meanwhile,  the  inhabitants  of  Rouen  were 
ing  to  find  their  stock  of  provisions  insuffi- 
But  by  means  of  a  priest  who  managed  to 
"ough  the  English  lines,  they  made  their  case 
to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  And  when  their 
iger  brought  them  back  word  that  he,  with 
8  VI.  and  queen  Isabella,  had  marched  an 
as  near  as  Beauvais,  to  relieve  them;  they 
;ly  waited  for  his  coming  till  reduced  to  feed 
B,  dogs»  horses,  and  still  more  unwholesome 
Presently  they  obliged  JSOOO  useless  mouths, 
f  esteemed  them,  being  aged  men,  women,  and 
sn,  to  leave  their  city ;  requesting  Henry  would 
im  pass,  if  he  meant  not  to  make  war  on  the 
is  and  infirm.  But  ambition  had  a  much 
er  hold  on  him  than  humanity.  He  refused 
er  these  poor  creatures  to  enter  his  lines :  and 
sperate  condition  of  the  garrison  tempted  it  to 
:,  with  the  like  hardness  of  heart,  in  keeping 
ites  shut  against  their  return  into  the  city, 
were  soldiers  in  Henry's  camp  who  would  not 
e  his  guilt  in  this ;  but  saved  some  lives,  by 
g  their  food  with  these  starving  outcasts.  The 
r  part  of  them,  however,  soon  perished  from 
r  and  from  cold ;  for  winter  was  now  setting 
l^ithin  the  walls,  famine  and  disease  were,  by 
me,  rapidly  thinning  the  inhabitants.  Yet 
tey  hoped  for  relief.  The  duke  had  found 
to  convey  assurances,  that  he  would  break 
h  the  English  lines  to  them  on  the  fourth  day 
'hristmas.  In  this  hope,  the  garrison  resolved 
^ue  the  defence  of  the  town.  Before  that 
•me,  the  dead  were  50,000.  Its  dawn  was 
with  feverish  joy.    But  it  passed,  and.  no  de- 
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liverer  appeared.  The  next,  the  governor  sent 
offers  to  king  Henry  of  surrendering  the  city  a 
terms;  but  Henry  would  grant  none.  Theynnt 
yield,  he  said,  without  conditions.  Whenever  a  bt» 
tified  place  had,  hitherto,  surrendered  at  discretiofl^ 
the  king  had  spoiled  the  inhabitants  of  all  their  no; 
perty,  and  had  hung  more  or  fewer  of  them  for  w 
ing  defended  it.  Here  his  deeper  anger  at  their 
determined  resistance  was  likely  to  ms^e  him  » 
usually  severe.  His  answer,  therefore,  made  eot* 
rageous  men  desperate.  And  Boutellier  had  IB 
difficulty  in  leading  them  to  resolve  on  setting  ftt 
to  their  native  city;  throwing  down  part  of  thevd 
which  had  been  undermined ;  and  bursting  inaboi}, 
into  the  English  camp,  either  to  win  their  ivQf  i 
through  it,  or  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  theyconlt. 

Their  resolution  was  made  known  to  the  king' j 
England ;  and,  believing  them  capable  of  putting! 
into  iexecution,  policy  made  him  spare  what  genera 
sity  could  not.  He  consented  to  let  the  citizens  it 
deem  their  lives  and  property  by  the  payment  rf 
100,000/.;  and  to  allow  the  men-at-arms  to  retiif 
whither  they  would,  on  swearing  not  to  serve  agaiflt 
him  for  a  year.  But  he  added  this  disgracefu  tt 
ception  to  his  unwilling  mercy,  that  Alain  Blanchtf^ 
the  mayor,  with  three  citizens,  a  knight,  and  t«0"| 
gentlemen  must  be  given  up  to  the  executioner;  fa 
Raving  so  actively  opposed  the  enemy  of  their  kiaj 
and  country.  These  terms  were  accepted;  w 
Alain  Blanchard,  whose  distinguished  courage  W 
excited  Henry's  vindictive  passions,  was  beheadfli 
in  the  English  camp ;  whilst  the  others,  threateflrf 
with  the  like  punishment,  were  suffered  to  saretiMt 
lives  by  surrendering  the  whole  of  their  possesflifli^ 

Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself,  is  brc^ 
to  desolation*  f  and  this  can  seldom  have  been0Oi< 
clearly  exemplified  than  in  the  present  war.  F' 
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king  of  England  had  now  been  allowed  to  go  on 
luing  Normandy  for  a  whole  year  and  a  half;  as 
igfa  it  were  nothing  to  the  rest  of  France.  He 
not  had  one  combat  to  sustain  against  any  of 
French  princes ;  the  army  collected  at  Beauvais 
ng  dispersed  without  coming  near  him.  Yet 
tonquering  the  kingdom  might  have  been  thought 
iy  as  improbable  as  ever.  Normandy  was  but 
province  out  of  twenty ;  and  though  left  unas^ 
d,  Cherbourg  and  Rouen  had,  between  them, 
ined  him  a  twelvemonth  in  effecting  their  cap- 
.  A  few  more  such  sieges  would  have  exhausted 
is  means ;  as,  by  covenant  with  his  knights  and 
manders,  only  one  part  in  nine  of  the  spoil  be- 
ed  to  the  king ;  whilst  the  pay  of  his  army  was 
ighy  that  even  a  common  archer  received  a  shil- 
a  day,  which  would  procure  as  much  bread  as 
shillings  now.  Hence,  though  the  wealthy 
op  Beaufort  lent  him  a'  second  loan  of  ^5,000/. 
nee,  about  this  time,  the  payment  of  his  army 
already  in  arrears,  and  soon  became  more  deeply 
Nor  could  the  king  expect  his  parliament  to 
dnue  those  extraordinary  grants,  made  to  him 
n  the  nation  was  dazzled  by  the  victory  of  Agin- 
rt ;  and  if  he  should  be  reduced  to  his  ordinary 
soue,  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  100,000/.  a 
r;  half  of  which  was  usually  expended  in  watch- 
the  borders  of  Scotland,  and  maintaining  the 
riBon  and  fortifications  of  Calais. 
The  surrender  of  Rouen  was  a  grief  to  every 
nchman  who  loved  his  country ;  and  seemed  to 
leen  all  parties  to  the  necessity  of  doing  some* 
ig  to  save  France.  Yet  the  Armagnacs  made  a 
irate  truce  with  Henry  in  the  name  of  the  young 
phin,  in  which  step  they  were  followed  by  the 
:e  of  Burgundy ;  whilst  neither  party  conditioned 
liis  desisting  from  making  conquests,  in  districts 
acknowledging  their  authority.  By  the 
I  of  the  following  May,  however,  the  duke 
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had  so  far  adTanced  a  negociation  in  king  Cbailei'i 
name,  that  Henry  held  a  conference  with  queen  I» 
bella  in  a  field  near  Meulan,  not  thirty  inilei  ftM 
Paris.  Each  came  attended  by  a  thousand moHl* 
arms;  and  leaving  these  halted  at  a  short  diibW 
each  advanced  with  seventy  attendants  to  a  pff* 
lion ;  into  which  entered  king  Henry,  with  !■ 
brothers  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester,* 
one  side ;  and  queen  Isabella,  with  her  diog^ 
Catharine  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  on  (lie  otte 
The  queen  seems  to  have  hoped,  as  a  motte/tM 
Henry  would  be  so  won  by  Catharine's  appennMI 
as  to  grant  her  family  more  favourable  tennijUE 
instead  of  this,  his  late  success  made  him  riieitW' 
demands.  Hence  the  treaty  was  protracted}  tw  ■' 
the  end  of  another  month  it  was  broken  off;  tv 
haughty  manner  and  language  of  the  king  of  ^|^ 
land  having  irritated  the  duke  beyond  aU  beiii^ 
at  the  same  time  that  this  French  prince  wasrtcdp 
ing  most  earnest  solicitations  from  Tannegtd » |f! 
Chatel,  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Armagnacs. 

The  result  was,  that  the  duke  and  the  daupb 
July  11  ^^^^  brought  to  meet — ^promised  mutual  S* 
'  giveness — and  vowed  to  be  good  friends  hcB# 
forth — each  desiring  his  officers  to  swear,  that 
would  desert  his  service  for  the  other's,  if  be  si 
prove  faithless  to  this  vow.     A  few  days  rafter 
English  surprised  Pontoise,  which  had  been  the 
sidence  of  the  French  court  but  a  week  before  ;!• 
where  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  left  much  of  v 
money  extorted  from  the  Armagnacs  duriif  v' 
violences  in  Paris.     The  capture  of  this  place^J 
followed  by  a  most  sinful  slaughter  of  its  unarOT 
and  unresisting  inhabitants;  and  the  alarm  tbisfi'* 
duced  drove  the  court  to  Troyes  in  Champaipl) 
whilst  the  dauphin  was  carried  by  Du  CbalelBi* 
Touraine  and  Berry.     There  he  speedily  raised* 
army  of  20,000  men,  and  returning  with  this  fcwj 
as  far  as  Monteieaw,  \ife  ^^xv\.  Xa  re(\iie6t  a  seoorf 
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with  the  duke.  Their  first  interview  had 
icted  in  a  manner*  which  evidently  shewed 

I  of  each  party ;  that  neither  promises  nor 
d  bind  men  like  themselves,  to  act  an 
i  part,  if  any  opportunity  for  treachery 
iir.  The  bridge  of  M ontereau  was  named 
iphin  for  the  interview  now  proposed ;  and 
riers  were  fixed  up  at  both  ends  of  it» 

II  wicket  in  each ;  whilst,  on  the  centre  of 
a  wooden  apartment  was  erected ;  bavins 

^  entrances  on  its  opposite  sides.  Eacn 
his  commg  upon  the  bridge,  was  to  be 
brough  his  wicket  by  ten  confidential 
id  then  to  enter  the  door  before  him  with 
of  these,  as  the  room  would  hold  four  or 
&rther  precaution,  the  duke  and  Dauphin 
a  solemn  oath  in  the  presence  of  personal 
r  the  other,  to  behave  kindly  and  honour- 

;  three  o'clock  on  the  10th  of  September, 
like  of  Burgundy  arrived,  on  horseback, 
of  the  bridge ;  and  found  the  Dauphin 
lights  already  within  the  barriers,  and 
lu  Chatel  waiting  at  the  wicket  to  receive 
bis  is  the  man  I  trust  to,"  said  the  duke, 
(  hand  on  Du  Chatel's  shoulder,  as  he 
)ugh  the  barrier,  and  aUowed  himself  to 
ed  so  quickly  into  the  wooden  apartment, 
e  allowed  number  of  his  attendants,  but 
time  to  get  through  the  wicket  after  him^ 
Jhatel  struck  him  to  the  ground  as  he  was 
obeisance  to  the  Dauphin.  In  a  moment 
r  was  completed  by  others*  One  of  his 
s  stabbed,  and  another  grievously  wound* 
the  third  rushed  back  through  the  wicket, 
ith  his  companions  to  a  castle  hard  by. 
m  the  assassin  of  his  kinsman  %  after  long 

•  See  page  411. 
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impunity,  given  up  to  be  assassinated  by  a  kinsman. 
The  crime  was  frightful ;  but  He  who  had  permitted 
the  duke  to  be  ensnared  unto  his  death,  was  most 
just.    For  many  murders  had  filled  up  the  measure 
of  this  man's  iniquity ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  hit 
murder  was  made  to  bring  speedy  retribution  upcm 
the  perpetrators.     It  might  have  been   expected, 
that  the  queen  would  have  desired  to  believe  her 
only  son  less  guilty  than  he  appeared ;  that  she  wonU 
have  wished  to  persuade  both  herself  and  othen, 
that  so  mere  a  boy  must  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Armagnacs  around  him,  those  an- 
cient dependants  of  the  Orleans  family,  who,  whibt 
afiecting  to  honour  him,  had  used  his  name  and  lui 
person  to  procure  them  an  opportunity  of  satiafyinf 
their  long  delayed  thirst  for  reven^.     But  Isabefli 
yvsLS  a  peculiarly  selfish  person.     She  and  the  Pas*  ^ 
sians  bad  joined  in  driving  the  Armagnacs  £rai 
power,  to  bring  in  the  Burgundian ;  and  what  thej 
now  saw  of  the  implacable  disposition  of  Tannegni   ^ 
Du  Cbatel,  made  them  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  hv   j] 
becoming  powerful  enough  to  punish  that  massacre 
of  his  friend  which  they  had  perpetrated,  and  her 
conduct  had  sanctioned.     Hence  she  now  unitel 
with  the  Parisians  in  raising  such  a  cry  of  horror  at 
the  assassination  of  the  duke,  as  the  hatred  of  sin 
could  never  have  drawn  forth  from  persons,  who  bad 
sought  the  friendship  of  that  murderer.     This  ab- 
horrence was  to  serve  them  as  an  excuse  for  calliqg 
in  the  aid  of  a  foreign  enemy   to  dispossess  the   ^ 
Dauphin  of  his  inheritance,  and  transfer  it  to  die   | 
queen's  favourite  daughter  Catherine.     It  was  not   g 
unnatural  that  the  son  of  the  late  duke  should  be   % 
led,  by  his  indignation,  to  join  heartily  in  such  a  l 
project ;  and  as  lord  of  the  wealthy  provinces  of 
Burgundy,  Franche Comte, and  Flanders,  hispover 
was  much  greater  than  that  of  any  other  French 
subject.     Within  eleven  weeks  therefore  of  Tan- 
negui  du  ChateVa  eomTnimoxi  oiC  the  crimei  which 
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was  to  have  made  way  for  his  own  party's  recovering 
their  paramount  influence  in  the  state,  the  name  of 
Charles  VI.  had  been  affixed  to  the  prelimi-  ^^^^  ^4. 
naries  of  a  treaty  which  united  the  arms  of 
England  and  France  against  them,  as  men  cut  off 
fiom  their  country. 

It  required  five  months  to  complete  the  negocia- 
tions,  by  which  so  many  and  such  opposite  interests 
were  to  be  arranged.  In  this  intervali  the  terms 
were  communicated  to  the  parliament  and  corpora- 
tion of  Paris,  to  its  university,  and  the  officers  of 
state  ;  whilst  the  French  court  continued  at  Troyes, 
where  it  was  joined  by  Henry  Y.,  on  the  20th  of 
May  ;  bringing  in  his  train  an  army  of  17,000  men. 
That  day  he  was  betrothed  to  the  princess  Cathe- 
rine ;  and  on  the  following,  he  and  the  imbecile 
king  of  France  publicly  signed  the  celebrated  1420  ' 
treaty  of  Troyes ;  by  which  Henry  engaged 
to  allow  Charles  Y I.  a  sufficient  revenue  for  the  main-* 
tenance  of  the  kingly  title  during  his  life.  After  that 
the  crown  of  France  was  to  pass  for  ever  to  Henry 
and  his  heirs.  Till  then,  the  English  king  was  to 
content  himself  with  the  style  of  regent,  and  heir  of 
France;  but  was  to  have  the  government  of  the 
kingdom,  in  consideration  of  his  father-in-law's  infir- 
mities ;  and  was  to  reduce  to  obedience  all  the  towns 
and  provinces  still  adhering  to  the  party  of  Charles, 
the  younger^  "  calling  himself  the  Dauphin ;"  with 
whom  none  of  the  contracting  parties  were  to  enter 
into  any  treaty,  unless  by  advice  of  the  estates  of 
the  realm,  *^  because  of  the  horrible  and  enormous 
crimes  by  him  committed."  Some  months  later,  the 
^  three  estates  of  the  realm  of  France,"  that  is  to 
say,  the  representatives  of  the  clergy,  the  nobles, 
and  the  commons,  were  assembled  at  Paris ;  and 
Charles  YI.  being  well  enough  to  conduct  himself 
with  propriety,  addressed  them  on  the  duty  jy^  ^q 
of  sanctioning  this  treaty,  to  which  they  ac- 
cordingly gave  their  formal  assent. 
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Still  the  authority  of  the  king  of  England  was  not 
very  much  extended  to  the  south  of  Paris^  by  these 
acts  of  a  weak  government.  Within  two  days  after 
his  marriage  he  had  quitted  Troyea  with  hia  biide» 
to  superintend  the  siege  of  Sens;  whither  be  was 
followed  by  Isabella  and  Charles  YL  For  the  latter, 
even  when  sane,  had  not  strength  of  character  to 
resist  the  degradation  of  being  exhibited  in  arms 
against  subjects  more  faithful  to  hia  family  than  he 
himself  was ;  who  were  combating  to  preser?e  i 
noble  kingdom  for  his  only  son.  Sena  was  takei^ 
and  Montereau.  But  the  royal  arms  made  littk 
more  progress  this  year.  The  following,  Henry  ie> 
turned  to  England,  to  obtain  fresh  supplies  of  met 
and  money.  This  might  have  served  to  conviDce 
his  English  subjects,  how  foolish  had  been  their 
encouragement  of  his  ambition.  It  does  appeir 
that  some  were  awakened  from  thdir  dreams  of 
national  glory,  by  their  experience  of  the  cost  of 
his  past  campaigns.  They  perceived  that  die 
war  was  likely  to  continue  yet  for  several  years; 
that,  if  successful,  its  effect  could  but  make  Elngland 
one  of  the  provinces  of  a  too  powerful  monarchf 
who  would  certainly  reside  in  France ;  where  Ae 
English  nobles  who  should  visit  his  court,  would 
find  themselves  but  unimportant  personages,  by  the 
side  of  a  duke  of  Burgundy,  or  of  Bretagne.  The 
king  of  England  had,  hitherto,  not  lost  a  battle; 
but  victories  are  not  purchased  without  some  loss  of 
lives ;  and  the  English  gentlemen,  who  had  perished 
in  sieges,  and  numerous  engagements  of  little  notet 
were  already  so  many  as  to  be  sensibly  missed  in  t 
country  which  the  pestilence  and  civil  strife  of  the 
last  reign  had  previously  much  depopulated.  This 
is  expressly  asserted,  in  the  preamble  of  an  act  now 
passed,  as  the  reason  for  authorising  the  king  to 
continue  sherifls,  and  other  annual  county  offioeiSi 
in  their  posts,  after  the  expiration  of  their  year.  A 
petition  was  a\«o  \m«eivX^dL  x^  '^»^>xRss6is&^  laU  of 
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complaints  of  the  people's  poverty,  and  of  the 
burdens  imposed  on  them  through  the  war*  Yet 
the  majority  in  the  house  of  commons  voted  the 
king  another  fifteenth ;  and  the  clergy  gave  him  a 
tenth*. 

This  point  being  carried,  the  king  was  indulging 
his  love  of  worldly  honours,  in  making  a  triumphant 
progress  through  the  country ;  and  thereby  obliging 
Ids  nobles  and  merchants  to  treat  their  young 
queen  with  processions  and  gaudy  shows,  when  he 
received  intelligence,  at  Beverly,  that  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  bis  deputy  in  France,  had  been  defeated 
and  slain.  The  news  must  have  been  more  mortify- 
ing to  him,  as  he  could  not  help  perceiving,  that  his 
own  unprincipled  behaviour,  to  a  much  injured 
prince,  had  brought  this  first  reverse  upon  his  arms. 
For  he  had  continued  to  detain,  as  a  prisoner,  that 
)ung  of  Scotland  whom  Henry  IV.  had  caused  to 
be  arrested,  when  wrecked  as  a  youth  on  the  English 
Doaat.  The  injustice  of  this  had  so  irritated  the 
Scotch  nobles,  that  numbers  of  them  had  carried 
their  clansmen  into  France,  with  king  James's  cousin, 
the  earl  of  Buchan,  at  their  head,  to  serve  the 
Dauphin.  It  was  by  the  help  of  6000  Scotch, 
furious  againt  the  oppressor  of  their  sovereign,  that 
the   Dauphin^s  general,  the  Sieur  de  la  Fayette, 

E'ned  this  victory  over  the  English  army,  at 
auj6,  in  Anjou ;  which  province  they  were  ^542^* 
wantonly  laying  waste.     The  duke  of  Cla- 
rence, who  had  made   himself  distinguishable  by 
wearing  a  ducal  coronet  of  gold  and  jewels  above  his 

*  During  the  late  low  condition  of  the  popes,  from  the  effect  of  the 
tddraa,  the  parliamentary  statutes,  forbidding  them  to  give  away 
English  benefices,  (see  p.  225,  258,  355.)  had  been  generally  enforced. 
Bnt  patrons  had  abused  their  recovered  rights ;  bestowing  all  valuable 
pneferment  on  thdr  own  kinsfolk,  and  dependents.  A  petition  was 
dierefore  presented  by  the  universities,  for  some  remedy  to  this  evil ;  and 
it  was  in  consequence  enacted,  that  every  prelate,  and  monastery,  should 
be  obliged  for  the  next  ten  years  to  bestow  every  secoti^X^Tifiiv^^Tt 
gndoMted  member  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
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helmet,  was  slain  with  a  battle-axe  by  the  earl  of 
Buchan.  With  him  fell  the  lords  Camois  and  Roos, 
and  SOOO  English ;  whilst  300  were  taken  prisoners; 

To  get  rid  of  these  new  enemies,  Henry,  on  hit 
return  to  France,  carried  king  James  with  bim; 
hoping  that  the  Scotch  might  be  induced  to  come 
over  to  his  camp,  and  join  meir  king ;  to  whom  be 
promised,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  revirit  his 
native  land^  at  the  close  of  the  campaign.  The  Mbm 
of  England  also  took  over  a  reinforcement  of  4009 
men-at-arms,  and  ^4,000  archers.  But  still  the 
fiiege  of  a  single  city,  Meaux,  again  employed  Ui 
army  for  five  months ;  and  formed  the  only  importaat 
conquest,  made  by  him  in  the  course  of  a  yeir. 
The  capture  of  Meaux  was  felt  as  a  sob* 
^422!'  stantial  benefit  by  the  country  around ;  fir 
its  governor  had  been  a  monster  of  cmel^ 
And  Henry  only  satisfied  their  cries  for  vengeanoSy 
when  he  ordered  the  man  to  be  hung  on  a  large  ebs^ 
whose  branches  the  unhappy  sinner  had  been  used 
to  load  with  countrymen  or  travellers;  whom  he 
first  robbed,  and  then  murdered  and  hung  upon 
this  tree.  Yet  when  the  king  condemned  this  cruel 
governor,  he  ought  to  have  reflected  on  the  judg- 
ment which  might  be  passed  on  his  own  conduct  by 
the  King  of  kings.  For  he  was  guilty,  at  this  verj 
time,  of  bidding  his  captains  hang  every  Scotchman 
who  should  fall  into  their  hands,  as  a  traitor  to  king 
James.  Though  he  could  not  but  be  conscious,  that 
his  enemies,  of  that  nation,  were  not  in  arms  to  conh 
bat  their  injured  king;  but  to  revenge  his  wrongs.  - 

In  the  mean  while  Henry  had  the  gratification  of 
hearing  that  queen  Catharine  had  been  safely  de- 
livered, at  Windsor,  of  a  son;  who,  uniting  the 
royal  blood  of  England  and  France,  might  dispose 
the  French  to  submit  more  readily  to  nis  fatner*i 
sword  ;  as  only  employed  in  winning  the  crown  for  a 
prince  of  their  owu  lace. 

But  now,  wlaeiiV\ng'ftfcTO>f^\xQ!«^^:X  ^^bkss» 
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teemed  surest  to  politicians ;  when  Paris  gazed  upon 
be  splendour  of  his  court;  and  the  king  and 
|ueen  of  France  did  but  fill  a  place  in  his  retinue ; 
vhen  the  persecuted  followers  of  those  holy  men 
irhom  he  had  given  up  to  the  flames  in  England, 
ind  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  victims  of  his 
ODJust  attempt  on  France,  might  have  been  tempted 
to  exclaim.  Is  there  knowledge  in  the  most  high? 
behold  these  are  the  ungodly ;  they  prosper  in  the 
world^.  At  such  a  moment  it  pleased  God  to  cast 
him  dawn.  A  rapid  disease  stopped  him  in  his 
march  towards  the  Loire.  He  was  carried  to  the 
castle  of  Yincennes ;  and  having  little  more  than  time 
to  summon  his  brothers  of  Bedford  and  Gloucester 
to  his  bedside,  to  recommend  his  wife  and  son  to 
their  care,  and  advise  them  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  drew  from  his 
eysicians  an  unwilling  avowal,  that  they 
ired  he  had  but  two  hours  more  to  live.  ^1422.^' 
Under  this  sentence  he  gave  himself  up  to 
his  confessor's  charge  ;  and  the  priests  about  his  bed 
began  to  chaunt,  what  are  called  the  seven  peni- 
tential psalms.  When  the  king  heard  the  words. 
Build  thou  the  waUs  of  Jerusalem  f,  he  raised  his 
▼oice  to  say,  that  it  had  been  his  intention  to  visit 
Palestine,  after  finishing  his  wars  in  France ;  and 
to  set  Jerusalem  free,  by  conquering  the  Saracens. 
To  such  a  miserable  refuge  was  this  poor  king 
driven,  in  that  hour  when  the  terrified  soul  needs 
support.  It  seems,  he  thought  himself  entitled  to 
say,  that  he  had  intended,  at  some  distant  time,  to 
do  that  which  sounded  like  the  fulfilling  of  the  letter 
of  the  Psalmist's  desire.  But  as  to  the  spirit  of 
David^s  wish,  the  edifying  of  the  spiritual  church 
of  God,  he  had  slain  those  who  would  have,  done 
SO.  Alas  I  the  letter  killetk,  when  so  fatally  mis- 
understood  i  it  is  the  spirit  t/iat  giveth  life  X-    A 

•  PsM.  bum.  12.  f  Psa.  U.  18.  X  1  Cot,  m.  ^. 
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brief  hour  more,  and  his  86u1  stood  before  thatGoD^  f| 
who  ordaineth  rulers,  not  to  be  a  terror  to  good 
works,  but  to  the  evil^;  and  in  whose  sight  he  U 
been  strong  to  do  evil»  and  terrible  to  the  good. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Henry  VI. 


SOVEREIGNS  REIGNING  AT  THE  SAME  TIME. 


Emperors  of  Germany, 

Sigismund. 

Albertll.   

Frederic  IIL  •  •  •  •    •  •  • 


A.D. 

1438 
1440 


Kings  of  France* 

Charles  VI. 

Henry  VI.  of  England     1422 

Charles  VII 1429 


Kinge^SeaiUmd, 

A*D. 
James  I. 

James  II.   ■•  1487 

James  IIL  •«•• I4fl0 

Greek  Emperoru 

John  VI. 

Constandne  • 1445 

Greek  empire  ends  ••  •  1453 


Popes, 
Rivals ;  each  acknowledged  for  the  true,  by  different  European  natioii^ 


Martin  V.       ..• 
Eugenius  I V. ...  1431 
Nicolas  V.      ...  1U7 
CalUtus  III.  ...  1455 
Fius  IL  ...  1458 


FeUx  v....  1439-1440 


Benedict  XIII. 

Clement  VlIL^.1489-4«9 


The  late  king  had  left  an  only  son,  of  his  own 
name,  an  infant  of  but  nine  months  old.  And,  at 
if  it  were  not  strange  enough  that  one  powerful 
kingdomi  and  its  warlike  nobles,  should  bow  to  the 


•  BiOrCGl.  Ti^  ^« 
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authority  of  a  child:  the  death  of  Charles  VL^ 
irhich  followed  in  a  few  weeks^  gave  hiin  a  right,  by 
the  treaty  of  Troyes,  to  inherit  the  crown  of  France 
also.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  officers  of  Charles's 
household  ha4  broken  their  staves  over  his  grave^ 
in  token  that  their  employments  were  at  an  end,  a 
French  herald  declared  Henry  VI.  his  successor, 
proclaiming  aloud  that  the  unconscious  babe  in  its 
cradle  was  ''  sovereign  lord  of  the  kingdoms  of 
France  and  England."  As,  however,  the  Dauphin 
had  been  no  party  to  the  treaty  which  transferred 
his  inheritance  to  others,  he  also  began  from  hence* 
forward  to  style  himself  King  of  France,  by  the 
name  of  Charles  YII.,  and  was  acknowledged  as 
such  in  all  its  south-western  provinces,  excepting 
Gascony. 

The  English  party  offered  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
the  government  of  France  during  their  king's  mif 
nority,  in  order  to  fix  him  in  their  interests  ;  but,  on 
his  declining  it,  the  regency  was  given  to  the  duke 
of  Bedford,  Henry  the  Fifth's  eldest  surviving  bro- 
ther, who  presently  married  the  sister  of  the  Bur«- 
gundian,  to  cement  their  friendship,  and  also  ob* 
tained  promises  of  hearty  support  from  the  duke  of 
Bretagne.  These  were  the  two  greatest  subjects  of 
France.     The  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  the  first 

E'nce  of  the  royal  blood,  refused  to  sanction  the 
inheriting  of  his  cousin,  the  Dauphin :  but  this 
duke  was  still  a  captive  in  the  Tower. 

In  the  mean  while  England  seemed  already  to  be 
regarded  as  no  better  than  a  younger  brother's  por- 
tion. The  duke  of  Bedford  left  it  entirely  to  the 
management  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  to  whom, 
however.  Parliament  refused  the  title  of  Regent,  al* 
lowing  him  only  that  of  Protector,  which  they 
plainly  told  him  was  to  be  understood  as  implying 
the  duty  of  particular  attention  to  protecting  the 
country  from  either  domestic  or  foreign  enemies ; 
and  not  as  importing  that  he  was  to  Wve  X^cift  ^.u- 
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thority  of  a  govemori  which  it  was  th&r  resolution 
to  reserve  for  the  duke  of  Bedford.  The  Parfii- 
ment  farther  appointed  a  council  of  nobles  and  pre* 
lates,  comprehending  the  chief  officers  of  statei  who 
were  to  have  power  to  act  as  a  king  would.  Of  ^ 
this  council  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  to  be  jm-  ^ 
sident ;  but  still  only  as  his  brother's  deputy.  TUi 
unwillingness  to  trust  the  duke  of  Gloucester  wlk 
any  considerable  portion  of  kingly  power  was  chieij 
owing  to  the  arts  of  his  uncle,  Beaufort,  bishop  n 
Winchester,  who  thought  that  if  he  could  prennt 
the  law  from  giving  the  duke  a  very  decided  sajt^ 
riority,  his  own  more  staid  manners,  and  the  nA 
wealth  he  had  accumulated,  would  oblige  a  nuui«f 
such  dissolute  habits,  as  the  duke  was  unhappily  iMh 
torious  for,  to  leave  the  government  of  the  cooobj 
actually,  if  not  nominally,  in  his  hands.  The 
times  were  peculiarly  favourable  to  a  chorcbmas*! 
ambition  ;  for  the  wars  keeping  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobles  employed  in  France,  but  twenty-two  bj 
Eeers  received  summonses  to  attend  a  parliament 
eld  in  the  second  year  of  this  reign ;  so  that  die  I 
bishops  and  abbots  could  out-vote  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  two 
to  one. 

The  first  event  of  any  importance  in  the  Frendi 

war  during  the  duke  of  Bedfordls  regency 

1^,       was  an  engagement  near  Crevant,  in  Biff* 

gundy,  which  the  Dauphin's  troops,  under 

the  earl  of  Buchan,  were  besieging,  when  attacked 

by  the  earl  of  Salisbury  at  the  head  of  4,000  Eng'^ 

lish  and  Burgundians.     The  struggle  was  a  fierce 

one;  but  the  English  were  victorious,  slaying  such 

a  number  of  their  adversaries  as  equalled  the  whole 

amount  of  their  own  army,  and  taking  prisoners 

the  earl  of  Buchan  and  400  gentlemen.    Yet  die 

victors  found  that  they  had  also  lost  1600  men. 

The  heaviest  loss,  however,  was  that  of  the  Scotch; 

of  whom  SOOO  vreie  ^w\«  ^<^  ii^al  havinir  led 
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them  to  place  themselves  in  the  fore-front  of  the 
battle. 

Charles  VII.  took  prudent  pains  to  secure  the  at- 
tachment of  a  people  willing  to  fight  so  bravely  in 
his  cause.  He  had  made  the  earl  of  Buchan,  Grand 
Constable  of  France ;  and  he  now  speedily  paid  the 
money  demanded  for  the  earl's  ransom.  To  ano- 
ther Stuart,  lord  Damley,  he  gave  the  lordship  of 
Anbigny  in  Berry ;  whilst  the  earl  of  Douglas,  who 
reached  Rochelle  with  a  reinforcement  of  5000 
Scotch,  received  for  his  reward  the  princely  duke- 
dom of  Touraine.  Nor  did  he  only  bestow  his  fa- 
vours on  their  chieftains.  The  Scotch  nation  was 
Etified  by  his  selecting  their  countrymen  to  form 
body-guard  ;  and  the  honours  and  emoluments 
attending  military  service  about  the  French  sove- 
jpieign's  person  have,  in  consequence,  belonged  to  a 
Scotch  corps  from  that  period  to  very  recent  times. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  importance  of  depriving 
French  adversary  of  such  zealous  allies  made 
the  EneUsh  government  sensible  that  it  would  be  its 
best  poucy  to  ill-treat  the  Scotch  king  no  longer. 
It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  allow  James  that 
fiberty  which  Henry  V.  had  promised  him.  He  was 
accordingly  permitted  to  return  home,  and 
to  take  upon  him  the  government  of  his  king-  ^J^' 
dom ;  after  engaging  to  pay  80,000/.  for  the 
ezpences  of  his  maintenance  during  his  detention  of 
mneteen  years  in  England,  as  they  were  ashamed  to 
call  it  his  ransom;  and  also  pledging  himself, which 
a  wise  sovereign  might  well  do,  to  order  that  no 
more  of  his  subjects  should  quit  their  native  country 
to  fight  the  battles  of  a  foreign  prince.  It  was  far- 
ther desired  that  he  should  take  an  English  lady  to 
become  his  queen;  and  he  accordingly  married  «fane 
Beaufort,  a  grand-daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt.  In 
Tetum  for  which  satisfactory  choice  the  English 
ebuncil,  to  have  the  air  of  doing  a  generous  thing, 
that  portion  of  their  demaud  xx^tt  Vvvcdl 
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which  he  had  promised  to  pay  as  his  last  instalment 
at  the  end  of  six  years  from  his  liberation,  being 
about  12,00W. 

As  king  James  and  the  English  Protector  were  | 
equally  aware  that  it  might  not  be  in  the  power  of  | 
the  form^  to  oblige  the  Scotch  already  in  Charlet'i  | 
service  to  quit  it,  they  were  expressly  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the  seven  yeanf 
truce  now  agreed  upon  between  England  and  Scot* 
land.  A  few  months  later  these  staunch  supportoi 
of  Charles  VII.  were  almost  all  cut  to  pieces  in  i 
great  battle  fought  near  Vemeuil  in  Normandy,  in 
which  the  duke  of  Bedford,  with  10,000  men,  dep 
feated  18,000  French,  Lombards,  and  Scotch^da;- 
ing  8,000  of  his  adversaries,  whilst  the  only  piv 
soners  they  are  stated  to  have  taken  were  the  duke 
of  AIen9on  and  200  gentlemen.  For  in  these  batdet 
no  mercy  was  shewn ;  save  to  such  as  were  likelj  to 
be  redeemed  with  money.  The  earl  of  Buchan  and 
the  duke  of  Touraine  were  amongst  those  who  pe- 
rished. 

If  some  angelic  being,  unacquainted  with  cor 
nature,  had  alighted  on  the  field  of  Vemeuil,  whikt 
the  10,000  gashed  and  bloody  corpses  of  those  who 
fell  on  both  sides,  lay  still  unburied  on  the  ground, 
would  he  have  thought  it  possible  that  this  hideous 
mangling  of  so  many  ghastly  forms  could  have  been 
done  by  their  fellow-creatures ;  by  beings  acknow* 
ledging  that  Creator,  whose  exquisite  workmanship 
they  had  thus  ruined  and  defiled  ?  Would  he  have 
conceived  it  possible,  that  men  should  honour  suc- 
cessful ambition;  when  it  has -risen  to  power  bj 
needlessly  urging  mankind  to  such  carnage  of  thdr 
brethren  ?  Would  his  knowledge  of  the  long  sufieriiur 
of  God  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  comprehena 
His  still  shewing  mercy  to  such  a  race ;  especially  if 
informed  that  God  had  said  to  them  of  old,  tkm 
shaU  do  no  murder;  and  had  especially  bidden  each 
to  love  the  othei  a«  \\\ms^'l  X^\.  \Jcl^  di^atructioa  of 
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life,  in  battles  and  in  sieges,  was  but  a  small  part  of 
the  evil  which  Henry  the  fifth's  ambition  had  entailed 
upon  the  kingdom  he  coveted.  Whoever  could 
procute  arms  thought  himself  obliged,  in  self-de- 
fence, to  turn  soldier ;  and  whoever  became  a  soldier^ 
became  a  robber.  So  that  the  word  peelers  grew 
into  a  common  name  for  men-at-arms ;  because  they 
stripped  the  defenceless  population  even  of  their 
shirts.  If  the  common  people  resisted,  or  even  if 
they  resisted  not,  when  caprice  dictated  cruelty, 
they  were  murdered,  and  trodden  underfoot;  so 
that,  through  their  terror,  fields  lay  untilled,  and 
jfew  went  to  plough.  So  hardened  were  the  hearts 
of  the  combatants  by  the  sight  of  continued  acts  of 
▼iolence,  that  John  of  Luxemburgh,  a  distinguished 
noble  on  the  Burgundian  side,  having  brought  home 

Erisoners  to  his  castle,  is  mentioned  as  calling  out 
is  young  nephew,  the  count  of  St.  Pol,  to  kill  some 
of  them,  that  he  might  learn  the  ways  of  war ;  a 
request  which,  the  narrator  tells  us,  this  boy  took 
much  pleasure  in  complying  with.  And  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  tale  does  not  come  from  an  enemy, 
wishing  to  have  his  foe  known  for  a  monster  of 
cruelty,  but  is  told  by  one  too  blind  to  see  any 
wickedness  in  the  fact. 

Charles  VII.  whose  anxiety  to  secure  his  own 
rights,  would  naturally  have  iu*ged  him  to  protect 
France  from  being  the  prey  of  hostile  combatants, 
was  now  weakened  to  such  a  degree,  and  so  seldom 
ventured  beyond  a  small  distance  in  Berry,  as  to 
have  the  name  of  "  king  of  Bourges,"  bestowed 
.npon  him  in  derision.  But  the  cries  of  the  op- 
pressed people,  though  directed  more  frequently  to 
the  departed  saints  whom  they  so  ignorantly  wor- 
shipped, than  to  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth, 
were  heard  by  Him  who  had  long  poured  out  His 
just  wrath  upon  them.  He  was  already  preparing 
the  way  for  their  deliverance,  by  suffering  the  seeds 
of  dissention   to    he  sown  among  l\ve\t  etL<^xav^^\ 
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and  by  raising  up  a  remarkable  instmment  to  en- 
courage the  dispirited  defenders  of  the  French 
monarchy. 

Jaqueline,    daughter    of  the  earl   of  Hainault, 
inherited  the  sovereignty  of  Holland^  Hainault  and 
two  other  provinces.      This  great  heiress,  beiBg 
too  proud  to  become  an  obedient  wife,  deserted  her 
husband  the  duke  of  Brabant,  and  escaped  to  Esj^ 
land;    where   the  duke  of  Gloucester  persuaded 
her  to  apply  for  a  divorce,  and  to  marry  him.    M 
even  distant  relationship  gave  the  Romish  chuick 
a  pretext  for  such  sentences  *,  the  council  of  Con* 
stance  served'  her  purpose,  by  declaring,  that  her 
marriage,  with  the  duke  of  Brabant,  had  not  beent 
lawful  one ;  and  she  accordingly  became  the  wife 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  next  claimed  poi- 
session  of  her  princely  inheritance.     On  this  die 
duke  of  Brabant  appealed  to  hb  powerful  cousin, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  for  protection ;  who,  in  con- 
sequence, requested  the  regent,  Bedford,  not  to 
let  his  kinsman  be  farther  injured  by  the  person 
who  had  already  deprived  him  of  a  wife.     The  re* 
gent  was  too  well  aware,  that  the  support  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  was  the  strength  of  the  Eng* 
lish  party,  not  to  pay  attention  to  his  wishes.    But 
it  was  in  vain  that  he  desired  his  brother  to  with- 
draw his  claim ;  and  reminded  him  of  Henry  the 
fifth's  dying  request,  that  they  would  carefully  pie- 
serve   the   duke's  good  will.      Gloud^ 
^4^;    landed  at  Calais  with  5000  Englishmen,  and 
marched  into  Flanders  to  seize  upon  Hain- 
ault;  but  was  quickly  opposed  there  by  trooM 
which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  withdrew  from  die 
allied  army,  intended  to  pursue  the  war  against 
Charles  VII.    The  dispute  soon  became  personal; 
insulting  letters  passed ;  and  Burgundy  challengbg 
Gloucester  to  single  combat,  the  latter  accepted  his 
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challenge ;  and  leaving  the  duchess  Jaqueline  in  her 
late  father's  town  of  Mons,  returned  to  England ; 
to  make  some  preparations  for  the  combat^  which 
was  to  be  formally  fought  at  Paris,  in  the  regent's 
presence.  But  he  had  not  been  long  gone,  when  the 
people  of  Hainault  recalled  the  officers  of  the  duke 
of  Brabant ;  and  gave  up  Jaqueline  into  the  custody 
of  the  Burgundians ;  to  be  kept  at  Ghent  till  the 
Pope  should  decide  on  the  validity  of  her 
marriages.  From  Ghent,  however,  she  con-  ^fj^]' 
trived  to  escape;  riding  out  of  the  city 
ffates,  at  dusk,  disguised  in  male  attire,  and  reach- 
ing the  borders  of  Holland,  whose  inhabitants  re^^ 
oeived  and  promised  to  protect  her.  Thither  the 
doke  of  Gloucester  sent  five  hundred  men-at*arms, 
to  form  her  body  guard.  For  this  he  was  sternly 
reprimanded  by  his  colleagues  in  the  EngUsh  coun* 
tSl;  who  perceived  how  injurious  his  selfish  ambition 
viust  be,  to  what  they  regarded  as  the  national  in* 
terest.  Indeed,  even  the  populace  observed,  that 
it  was  not  out  of  affection  for  his  wife,  that  he  was 
willing  to  engage  the  country  in  a  fresh  war;  as  he 
was  now  openly  attaching  himself  to  lady  Eleanor 
,Cobham*,  a  person  of  very  ill  reputation.  By  this 
time  too,  the  JPope  had  pronounced  JaqueUne's  for- 
mer marriage  valid;  had  forbidden  the  projected 
duel ;  and  had  enjoined  all  Christian  princes  to 
'prevent  its  taking  effect  within  their  territories; 
-whilst  the  regent  declared  himself  resolved  to  obey 
this  injunction. 

In  the  midst  of  these  angry  discussions,  the  duke 
of  Brabant  died.  On  which  Jaqueline  married  a 
private  Burgundian  gentleman ;  and  the  duke  of 
Oloucester  disgraced  himself  by  an  union  with  lady 
£Ieanor.  Henceforward  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was 
no  longer  the  staunch  friend  of  the  English. 


*  Daughter,  and  heiress,  of  a  relation  of  the  maxlft  \  \o  'v)&qk&  ^«x 
food  mao'f  title  bad  passed,  after  his  condeomatioxi. 
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The  notorious  misconduct  and  indiscretion  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  throughout  the  whole  of  thk 
affair,  encouraged  bishop  Beaufort  to  think,  tbit 
the  English  nation  would  now  bear  with  him,  pe^ 
haps  might  assist  him,  in  depriving  this  duke  of  die 
little  superiority  attached  to  the  title  of  protector. 
They  first  came  to  an  open  dispute,  about  havi^f 
the  management  of  the  young  king's  person ;  and, 
from  angry  words  the  bishop  was  the  first  to  go  m 
to  deeds  of  violence.  The  protector  was  in  London^ 
when  he  received  such  information  as  made  him  sai 
for  the  mayor;  and  bid  him  see  that  the  approacbo 
to  the  city  were  carefully  guarded  that  night.  Eailf 
the  next  morning,  a  troop  of  the  bishop's  followoi 
appeared  at  the  gate  on  London  bridge ;  but  welt 
refused  admittance ;  and  repulsed  in  their  attempt 
to  break  through.  On  this  they  declared,  that  if 
their  lord's  servants  might  not  enter  the  city,  titt 
protector  should  not  leave  it ;  which  they  knew  he 
was  about  to  do,  on  a  visit  to  the  king  at  Elthauk 
And,  accordingly,  they  barricadoed  the  road,  and 
placed  archers  in  the  houses  on  each  side.  It  wai 
with  great  difficulty  that  the  archbishop  of  Cante^ 
bury,  and  a  Portuguese  prince,  prevented  bloodshed, 
by  riding  to  and  fro  between  the  angry  heads  of 
Oct.  30  ^^®  contending  parties.  But  a  few  days 
after  this,  the  bishop  wrote  the  regent  Bed* 
ford  a  letter,  requesting  his  return  with  speed  to 
England,  if  he  wished  to  prevent  him  and  Glou- 
cester from  hazarding  every  thing  on  a  pitched  bat* 
tie  ;  which  this  professed  servant  of  the  Prince  af 
peace  was  not  ashamed  to  confess,  might  otherwise 
be  expected  from  their  uncontrouled  passions. 

The  regent  attended  to  the  call,  and  seemed  dis^ 
posed  to  think  his  brother  more  wrong  than  hii 
uncle.  But  he  summoned  a  parUament  to  settle 
tlieir  disputes;  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester  laid 
before  it  a  regular  diat^e^  accusing  bishop  Beaufort 
of  having  intendeOL  to  ViBL\am% 
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The  friends  of  each  had  .come  thilher  so  irritated^ 
that,  whereas  the  regent  had  expressly  forbidden 
the  members  to  wear  their  swords,  they  and  theii* 
servants  appeared  armed  with  heavy  sticks ;  from 
whence  this  was  sumamed  the  parUament  of  batts. 
Yet  the  prudence  of  the  regent  prevented  the  evil  that 
was  in  men's  hearts  from  breaking  out  into  crimes  of 
violence.  The  bishop  was  acquitted.  He  and 
ihe  duke  of  Gloucester  were  requested  by  the  ^4^/ 
lords,  and  consented,  to  shake  hands  in  pub* 
lie ;  and  the  regent  made  a  feast  to  celebrate  their 
reconciliation*  Yet  he  thought  it  prudent  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  important  office  of  chancellor ;  and 
the  mortified  prelate  requested  permission  to  leave 
England  on  a  pilgrimage.  But  when  worldly  states- 
men had  become  convinced,  that  bishop  Beaufort 
was  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  that  authority  for  which 
his  love  of  money  and  of  power  made  him,  even  in 
their  sight,  too  eager,  the  pope,  having  had  ample 
time  to  hear  of  what  had  passed  in  England,  con- 
ferred on  him  the  rank  of  Cardinal;  which  was 
regarded  in  the  Romish  church  as  equivalent  to 

S pointing  him  a  representative  of  the  Apostles,  in 
e  government  of  Christ's  flock. 

These  disputes  among  the  great  had  so  unsettled 
the  English  administration,  that  the  regent  thought 
ithest  to  abstain  from  asking  for  any  further  sup- 
plies, though  the  war  in  France  almost  slept,  for 
want  of  more  money  and  fresh  troops.     They  had 
also  detained  him  so  long  out  of  France,  that  the 
duke  of  Bretagne  had,  in  the  mean  while,  been  per- 
■oaded  to  separate  his  troops  from  the  English,  and 
even  to  overlook  his  younger  brother's  raising  re- 
cruits against  them.    Hence  the  first  employment  of 
the  regent,   on  his  recrossing  the  channel, 
Was,  to  lead  his  forces  into  Bretagne,  and     j^|^ 
make  war  upon  its  duke ;  till  he  had  com- 
pelled him  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  English  kvc\^» 

All  these  things  were  favourable  to  t\i<^  dk^>\^vci% 


the  strongest  place  jupon  the  river  Loire,  tb 
dary  for  some  hundred  miles  between  the  pi 
iubject  to  Henry  and  to  the  dauphin ;  and  ill 
its  being  on  the  high-road  from  Paris  to  B 
which  crossed  the  Loire  at  the  bridge  of  C 
Hence  the  two  parties  prepared  for  the  sie 
defence  of  this  city,  as  for  a  contest  which 
decide  whether  Charles  should  preserve  any 
his  paternal  dominions.  A  reinforcement  ( 
men  under  Montague,  earl  of  Salisbury,  had  si 
ened  the  English  army ;  and  he  took  the  o 
of  the  besieging  force*  Before  his  appro 
bravest  of  Charles's  officers  had  enteNd  i 
and  other  towns  of  France  had  contributed, 
in  money  and  provisions  for  the  use  of  its  inh 
who  themselves  destroyed  the  suburb  on  the  i 
bank  of  the  river,  that  they  might  have  few 
to  defend. 

On  the  S4th  of  October,  14£8,  the  earl 
bury  entrenched  himself  in  the  ruins  of  thii 
to  cut  off  the  communication  between  Or] 
the  French  king ;  and  his  next  step  was  I 
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t  the  Tournelle  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
,  set  fire  to  it,  and  withdrew  to  a  similar 
sed  in  the  meanwhile^  nearer  the  city  end 
Ige.  After  which  they  broke  up  one  of  the 
ween  the  Tournelle  and  their  new  position, 
ssieged  had  thus  lost  one  of  their  bulwarker^ 
ing  army  had  suffered  much  in  effecting 
) ;  and  the  Orleanese  were  soon  after  oheer- 
i  arrival  in  the  city,  of  the  brave  Dunoisf, 
Enforcement  of  800  soldiers.  Soon  after 
larl  of  Salisbury,  having  looked  out  of  a 
r  the  Tournelle  to  observe  the  French 
d  drawing  back  his  head,  had  his  eye 
ut  and  his  cheek  broken,  by  a  fragment  of 
9innon-ball  which  had  struck  the  farther 
e  window  and  flown  in  pieces.  It  was  his 
iv ;  and  the  command -in-chief  devolved  on 
P  Suffolk,  a  less  able  general, 
ge  went  on  for  several  months  without  any 
)onderancy  of  loss  on  the  side  of  the  garri- 
3Ugh  an  army  collected  for  its  relief  was 
stroyed  in  an  attack  on  sir  John  Falstaff, 
a  very  inferior  force,  was  convoying  a  sup^ 
visions  to  the  English  camp.  Many  of  the 
got  into  the  city,  but  they  only  dispirited 
ers,  who  were  soon  after  deserted  by  the 
Jt.  Sever,  and  by  such  troops  as  were  at- 
him ;  whilst  the  besiegers  increased  to 
nd  gradually  built  a  chain  of  small  forts 
rleans,  to  watch  every  approach.  The 
00,  had  now  no  farther  means  of  assisting 
;  and  so  little  hope  of  stopping  the  pro- 
be English,  when  it  should  fall,  mat  he  be- 
nsult  with  some  of  his  most  trusted  friends, 
t  would  be  wisest  for  him  to  seek  shelter 
td,  or  in  Spain. 

Sit  this  crisis,  that  it  pleased  the  great  Dis^ 
11  events,  to  raise  up  one  of  those  seemingly 
}  instruments,  whose  very  weaikiv^^  ^xqn^» 
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the  strength  of  that  Almighty  arm  that  wields  tbei; 
when  they  are  seen  to  stop  tne  course  of  conquemi 
and  make  vain  the  wisdom  of  statesmen,  till  loaf 
and  people  are  compelled  to  remember  that  or 
Lord^  lie  is  the  God,  even  He  alone,  ofaUtheHift^ 
doms  of  the  earth  ♦• 

When  the  Dauphin  and  his  counseHon  inf : 
equally  driven  to  despair,  and  the  English  thoii^ 
only  of  dividing  the  spoils  a  peasant  girl  was  choflll 
to  execute  the  purposes  of  divine  mercy,  being  ii! 
abled  to  rescue  the  remainder  of  France  firomll'L 
reign  plunderers ;  to  pave  the  way  for  uniting  mV' 
long  divided  country  mto  one  powerful  inof)^>'^j 
and,  in  reality,  to  save  Englanct  from  falling  ioto"}] 
rank  of  a  subject  province,  under  Plantagenetf ' 
reining  at  Paris. 

The  liberality  with  which  modem  govendtf^.j 
allow  their  records  to  be  searched  for  the  dncofrt 
of  truth,  enables  us  to  learn  more  than  usedtoDi 
known  of  the  real  character  of  this  girl.    Joan? 
Arc  was  born  in  the  hamlet  of  Domremy,^| 
Vancouleurs,  in  Champagne :  her  parents  oc^^i 
a  small  farm  there^  and  were  respected  by  the  v^ 
hours    as  simple,    honest,  kindly  people.  TW 
brought  her  up  according  to  their  own  way  ^'."^L 
to  tend  sheep,  to  hoe  the  ground,  to  sew,  and  ip 
spin ;  and  though  she  never  learnt  either  to  '^•^ 
to  write,  her  mother  taught  her  to  say  ^1^®  ^^i 
prayer  and  the  creed  in  Latin.    They  could  "^^J 
unmeaning  sounds  in  the  mouth  of  either ;  but  W 
priests  bade  them  think  it  prayer,  to  repeat  thj 
forms,  and  therefore  they  did  it.     Wherever  *» 
Romish  Church  was  thus  implicitly  obeyed,  the* 
ligion  of  the  people  contained  the  same  mixtoi^^ 
truth  and  idolatry  as  prevailed  amongst  that  C* 
fused  population  of  heathens  and  Israelites  ofifW 
the  Scripture  says.  These  nations  feared  the  LM 
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terved  their  graven  images^.  Hence  Joan  was 
It  to  pray  to  the  Virgin  Mary^  as  even  more 
ious  than  Him  who  left  the  glory  of  Heaven  to 
or  her.  And  the  girl's  inclination  to  early  piety, 
unhappily  misled,  made  her  a  frequent  wor* 
per  of  an  image  of  the  Virgin  which  stood  in  a 
chapel  near  the  fields  where  she  kept  her  fa- 
's sheep:  but  as  this  defect  in  her  religion 
i  not  appear  amiss  to  those  suffering  under  the 
blindness,  an  Englishman,  sent  afterwards  to 
native  hamlet  to  learn  all  the  ill  that  might  be 
of  her,  reported  to  his  employers  that  he  had 
d  nothing  but  what  he  would  gladly  hear  of  his 
sister.  The  parish  priest  said  there  was  no 
in  the  place  like  her  for  attention  to  all  the 
)s  prescribed  by  his  church.  And  the  beadle 
mbered  her  promising  him  a  little  present  if  he 
d  be  more  regular  than  he  sometimes  was,  in 
Qg  a  bell  which  summoned  the  devout  to  fall 
leir  knees,  whether  they  heard  it  in  the  house 
e  field.  With  an  affectionate  disposition^  and 
urm  imagination^  of  that  pensive  cast  which 
1^  suffered  her  to  join  in  the  merry,  dances  of 
ch  villagers,  and  often  drew  her  into  the  house 
^yev,  Joan  brooded  over  the  eager  discussions 
Sorrowful  tales  she  heard  among  the  peasants 
k  the  calamities  of  their  country,  and  the  dis« 
^8  of  its  native  prince;  himself  a  youth  of  little 
than  her  own  age.  It  was  part  of  her  mistaken 
f  that  departed  saints  were  employed  in  watch* 
'Ver  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  and  the  convio- 
that  they  must  desire  to  help  the  land  in  which 
Were  especially  honoured  took  such  hold  of  her 
If  that  tier  excited  feelings^  being  gradually 
ight  to  a  feverish  height,  at  length  produced 
kind  of  insanity  which  disables  persons  from 
Dguishing  between  past  thoughts  and  realities 

•  2  Kings  ZTii.  41. 
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Uiat  have  been  seen  or  heard.   Under  this 
though  of  a  sound  mind  in  other  respects,  Ae 
to  believe  that  she  had  seen  female  figures  in 
having  crowns  on  their  heads^  and  that  she  hadi 
more  frequently  heard  their  voices ;  that  they 
told  her  their  nam^ s  were  St.  Margaret  and 
Catharine,  and  that  they  repeatedly  badebertoj 
and  assist  Charles^  the  Dauphin.     Being  filled 
these  impressions,  it  was  natural  that  she 
oonsider  who  could  have  influence  enough  t&| 
cure  her  access  to  him«    And  from  dwelling  oo  I 
though ty  and  regarding  the  lord  of  her  own  audi 
adjacent  villages  as  a  person  who  must  beknc 
court,  her  delusion  led  her  to  fancy,  as  might  bei 
pected,  that  the  voices  directed  her  to  require ' 
aid  of  the  Sieur  Baudricourt,  thelordofVi 
leurs,. 

Joan  was  now  about  eighteen  years  of  agOi  < 
her  parents  seem  to  have  perceived  and  feared' 
she  was  becoming  unsettled  in  her  thoughts*. 
1428.  ^^^^^^9  in  consequence,  threatened  her' 
severe  treatment  if  she  should  quit  herhoMj 
but  she  prevailed  upon  an  uncle  to  ask  leave  for  W 
to  visit  him,  and  he  was  further  persuaded  to  Cflt^l 
duct  her  into  Baudricourt's  presence.  To  him  m 
then  said,  that  she  had  an  order  from  heaven  ttf f^i 
and  make  the  Dauphin  king  of  France*  Sockl 
tale  only  drew  forth  this  gentleman's  ridicule;  tfi 
he  coarsely  desired  her  uncle  to  chastise  her,  id 
send  her  back  to  her  father;  as  an  idlest ih 
wished  to  turn  vagabond. 

Among  the  thousand  old  sayings  which  are  tiiki 
over  by  country  people  as  prophecies,  in  seasons 
calamity,  and  forgotten  when  they  come  to  notiniil 
there  was  one,  that  a  virgin  should  appear  to  M 
the  country  from  ruin :  a  notion  likely  enough  to  1 
floating  about  in  the  minds  of  a  people  devoted 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  saying  hi 
been  heard  by  3oaxi,  ^xAViaA.'^xK^WblY  contntmti 
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urn  of  her  delusion.  And  now  it  was  re- 
ed by  others  when  her  wild  fancy  began  to 
1  of,  and  the  neighbours  thought  that  surely 
nt  or  angel  had  in  truth  spoken  to  the  girl, 
ley  believed  too  good  to  tell  a  falsehood ;  and 
recalled  the  imagined  prophecy  they  altered 
ir  talk,  till  it  answered  more  and  more  to 
iliarities  of  her  case.  In  this  shape  their 
▼ersation  reached  Baudricourt's  ears ;  and 
him  with  somewhat  of  their  own  credulity, 
sfore  took  his  parish  priest  to  visit  her ;  and 
ated  reports  spread  wider,  till  they  reached 
less  afraid  of  being  laughed  at  than  he. 
rson,  John  de  Metz,  undertook  to  escort  her 
>auphin  ;  and  then  Baudricourt  gave  her  a 
id  a  horse,  and  a  suit  of  male  attire  was  pro- 
ir  her,  as  about  to  become  a  soldier ;  and 
ge  neighbours  crowded  with  earnest  good 
ound  the  little  party  of  seven  armed  men, 
"6  to  make  their  way  with  her  through  a 
and  fifty  miles  of  hostile  territory,  before 
lid  reach  the  districts  subject  to  the  Dau- 

of  the  escort  was  her  own  brother:  two 
vere  soldiers,  who  thought  she  was  either 
I  witch,  and  expected  that  their  employers 
^ave  her  in  some  prison  by  the  way.  «fohn 
;,  and  a  friend  of  his  who  had  seen  her  at 
ourt's,  had  many  doubts  whether  they  should 
ose  themselves  to  unbearable  ridicule  for 
;  to  her  confident  language  about  her  future 
But,  as  they  travelled  on,  all  were  alike 
r  to  esteem  her  by  the  simple  modesty  which 
mied  the  firmness  of  her  resolutions,  by  the 
L  and  frequency  of  her  prayers,  and  by  her 
manner  in  speaking  of  the  love  of  God. 
on,  on  the  eleventh  day  from  their  . 
)ut,  they  arrived  safe  at  Chinon,  to  j^ 
lace  the  Dauphin  had  retreated  from 
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Bourges.  His  counsellors  were  immediately  in- 
formed of  her  arrival  and  pretensions,  but  as  the 
fear  of  witchcraft  was  very  prevalent,  they  weve 
most  of  them  against  her  being  admitted  into  Ui 
presence.  There  were,  however,  some  statesmen  a 
the  Dauphin's  council  who  thought  that  the  spirili 
of  the  people  might  be  raised  by  the  hope  of  snpeN 
natural  help ;  and  they  accordingly  devised  variov 
expedients  to  make  her  be  thought  an  especial  tt 
vourite  of  heaven,  endowed  with  miraculous  knoi^ 
ledge  of  hidden  things*  By  their  advice  Charki 
was  induced  to  order  a  number  of  divines  to  meet 
and  call  her  before  them ;  that  after  questioning  her 
they  might  decide  upon  the  lawfulness  of  using  her 
assistance  in  the  war.  To  one  of  this  assembly, 
who  observed,  that  if  God  indeed  intended  to  de- 
liver France  He  did  not  need  men-at-arms  to  fighti 
she  replied,  in  the  words  of  sober  piety,  '^  Men-at- 
arms  fight ;  and  God  gives  the  victory."  The  report 
of  the  divines  was  favourable  ;  and,  after  hearing  it, 
Charles  had  a  suit  of  armour  made  for  her  use,  and 
ordered  that  all  her  wishes  should  be  respected. 

As  she  was  of  a  strong  make,  and  well  propor* 
tioned  in  her  person,  and  accustomed  to  riding  horses 
to  water  or  a-field,  she  could  manage  her  steed,  and 
poise  her  light  lance,  with  an  bddress  which  the 
crowd  thought  miraculous.  For  her  banner,  she  de- 
sired the  heralds  to  paint  a  figure  of  our  Saviour 
seated  on  the  clouds,  and  to  write  under  it  Jesus 
Maria ;  little  knowing  how  unfit  it  was  to  place  the 
name  of  the  most  favoured  of  human  creatures  ona 
level,  in  honour,  with  that  which  God  hath  declared 
to  be  above  every  name,  commanding  that  at  ike 
name  of  Jesta  every  knee  should  bow,  of  ^^^tiitf«  is 
heaven  and  in  earth,  and  under  the  earth  ^.  xhii 
banner  Joan  carried  herself  whenever  she  could. 
At  other  times  it  was  borne  by  D'Aulon,  a  man 
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selected  for  his  known  bravery,  to  be  her  constant 
attendant  in  battle.  She  declared,  she  loved  her 
banner  forty  times  more  than  her  sword ;  which  she 
said,  **  I  do  not  mean  to  use  to  kill  any  one." 

The  notice  thus  taken  of  her  by  the  great,  quickly 
spread  the  belief  of  her  having  supernatural  aid  at 
her  call ;  and  the  people  volunteered,  in  numbers,  to 
act  under  her  command.  Whilst  some  even  sought 
their  way«  in  small  bodies,  into  Orleans ;  no  longer 
despairing  for  the  safety  of  a  city,  which  she  publicly 
declared  herself  commanded  from  heaven  to  rescue. 

On  the  ^5th  of  April,  Joan  was  at  Blois,  with 
7000  men  under  marshal  St.  Sever.  Before  quit- 
ting that  place,  she  desired  that  the  soldiers  would 
leave  there  the  women  and  baggage ;  that  they 
would  confess  their  sins,  and  put  their  trust  in  God, 

He  intended  to  give  them  victory.  A  Latin  hymn 
then  sung;  and  the  troops  began  their  march, 
with  priests  chaunting  at  their  head.  She  had  sent 
before  her  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Sufiblk  and  the 
other  English  commanders,  ordering  them  to  go 
home  to  their  own  country,  if  they  would  not  be 
driven  out  of  France,  or  slain. 

As  the  English  had  now  placed  their  main  army 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire,  being  on  the  same 
dde  with  the  cities,  both  of  Orleans  and  of  Blois ; 
flaarshal  St.  Sever  judged  it  best,  that  the  French 
should  proceed  through  the  country  on  the  south  of 
the  river;  and  cross  it  opposite  to  Orleans,  in  the 
vessels  of  a  little  fleet  which  was  working  up  the 
•tream,  laden  with  supplies  for  the  besieged.  But 
fcan^  who  knew  no  rear,  desired  that  they  might 
Urch  to  Orleans  through  the  enemy's  lines.  The 
Quurshal  professed  intending  to  comply  with  her 
wish,  but  he  told  his  officers  to  take  the  other  road. 
It  so  happened,  however,  that  a  strong  easterly  wind 
Haade  it  impossible  for  the  vessels  to  ascend  the  river. 
Hence  the  marshal,  after  having  led  his  troops  oppo- 
lite  Orleans,  and  communicated  with  Duuol^,  ^V^v^ 

vol/.  //.  Y 
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still  commanded  there,  was  obliged  to  retrace  hii 
steps  to  Blois ;  that  he  might  take  the  very  course 
which  the  maid  had  recommended.  Thb  disposed 
every  soldier  to  believe  that  her  judgment  would  be 
found  to  be  infallible. 

The  counter-march  gave  time  for  a  change  of  wind. 
As  the  French  army  advanced  up  the  northern  bankt 
the  vessels  were  getting  ahead  of  their  march,  what 
Joan  and  a  few  others  went  on  board ;  and,  dieem- 
barking  again  at  sunset,  about  six  miles  below  Qrkaiii^ 
their  small  party  rode  unnoticed  between  the  Eiig- 

Aprii  30.  '^^^  ^^^^^ '  ^"^  reached  the  city  gate.  Thqf 
were  most  joyfully  admitted.  Her  arrival 
was  proclaimed  with  shouts ;  and  the  inhabitanti, 
coming  out  with  torches,  gazed  on  her  with  wonder, 
as  she  passed  along  their  streets  in  armour,  mounted 
on  a  white  horse ;  and  having  her  banner  spread. 
Her  first  visit  was  to  the  church ;  and,  her  prayen 
being  said,  she  answered  the  applause  of  the  people 
with  gentle  exhortations  to  confidence  and  hope. 
At  the  house  of  the  treasurer  of  the  city,  a  feast 
was  provided  for  her  supper ;  but  she  only  partook 
of  a  little  bread,  soaked  in  wine ;  and  then  retired 
to  rest,  with  the  daughter  of  her  host. 

The  next  day  St.  Sever  and  his  army  appeared; 
and  Dunois  and  Joan  went  out  of  the  gates,  to  let  the 
English  see  they  could  not  march  against  him,  with- 
out exposing  themselves  to  an  attack  from  the  city 
on  their  rear.  But  the  chaunting  of  the  priests,  stiD 
in  front  of  St.  Sever's  line,  on  the  one  side,  and  die 
sight  of  the  warlike  witch,  as  they  thought  her,  (m 
the  other,  perplexed  the  English  with  unknown  feaif* 
Their  officers  insulted  the  maid  with  coarse  and  pro- 
fligate language ;  but  none  had  the  courage  to  quit 
their  entrenchments ;  and  St.  Sever  marched  un- 
opposed into  the  city,  whilst  the  provision  vessels 
unloaded  at  the  gates  opening  on  the  river. 

In  the  dead  of  the  following  night  Joan  awakened 
with  a  shriek;  and)  e^da\m\ng>  ^*  the  blood  of  our 
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trymen  is  running  on  the  ground,"  she  called 
rly  for  her  armour  and  her  horse.  Either  that 
mess  of  the  animal  senses  which  often  accom- 
»  insanity,  had  made  her  ears  sensible  of  sounds 
leard  by  those  around  her;  or^  as  one  used  to 
I  in  the  stillness  of  the  country,  she  was  more 
IT  disturbed  by  a  distant  noise  than  the  towns- 
le.  D^Aulon  obeyed  her  call;  and,  hastily 
Qg,  they  moved  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
our  of  combatants  was  now  distinctly  heard. 
irty  of  French  had  sallied  out,  unknown  to  Du- 
and  stormed  the  nearest  fort.  But  the  English, 
quitting  it,  had  returned  again ;  recovered  their 
;  and  pursued  their  opponents  to  the  city  gate. 
I  found  them  fighting  there;  and  a  wounded 
being  carried  past  her,  she  shrunk  back,  saying, 
3  had  never  seen  a  Frenchman's  blood  without 
dering."  A  moment  more,  and  she  rushed  on, 
her  banner  in  her  hand,  towards  the  contested 
The  French  rallied  again.  The  city  bells  were 
sounding  an  alarm.  l)unois.  on  the  one  side, 
Talbot;  on  the  other,  brought  fresh  troops  to 
dd  of  the  combatants.  The  struggle  continued 
LOurs ;  but,  before  the  day  closed,  the  fort  was 
ken  by  the  French ;  pulled  to  pieces ;  and 
led  with  the  ground. 

bis  first  success  led  to  more ;  by  raising  the 
age  of  the  French,  and  depressing  that  of  the 
lish.  Several  advantages  were  gained  in  sallies ; 
hich  Joan  led  the  way,  and  was  followed  by  the 
ison,  in  despite  of  remonstrances  from  experi- 
d  officers,  who  thought  them  far  too  rash.  On 
other  hand  it  was  to  little  purpose  that  the 
lish  commanders  assured  their  men,  that  Joan, 
ad  of  being  aided  by  saints  and  angels,  wcs  a 
woman  in  league  with  Beelzebub.  It  was  not 
Tstood,  in  that  age,  that  the  witches  spoken  of 
cripture  were  deceivers,  pretending  to  powers 
h  they  by  no  means  really  posse&^d*    TSisex^ 
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one  thought  them  to  have  been  persons  who  gftvi 
up  their  souls  to  the  devil,  on  condition  of  his  being 
a  sort  of  slave  to  them,  while  they  lived ;  and  of  hii 
working  whatsoever  miracles  they  chose  to  bid  hiSi 
Hence  the  English  imagined  that  a  blow,  aimed  at 
Joan  of  Arc,  would  recoil  on  the  striker.  Yet  an 
arrow  pierced  her  in  the  neck,  as  she  was  leading  an 
attack  against  one  of  the  outworks  to  the  Tournelle. 
But  even  then,  as  soon  as  D^Aulon  perceived  that 
she  was  not  very  dangerously  wounded,  he  carried 
her  banner  forward  to  the  rampart ;  and  the  Frendi 
followed  him  with  such  fury  as  the  English  were 
unable  to  resist.  Lord  Molyns  and  Glasdale  at* 
tempted  to  retreat ;  but  the  wooden  bridge,  wliick 
connected  the  outwork  with  the  fortress,  was  struck 
by  a  cannon  ball,  as  they  were  passing  over  it ;  and 
these  two  distinguished  officers  falling,  with  several 
others,  into  the  water  below,  sunk  from  the  weight 
of  their  armour,  and  were  drowned*  The  Toiur- 
nelle  was,  in  consequence,  deserted  by  its  defenders. 
And  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  perceiving  that  his  troops 
thought  it  hopeless  to  combat  longer,  and  that  he 
had  lost  nearly  8,000  men  in  a  week,  resolved  on 
withrawing  from  Orleans.  At  sun-rise,  the  next  day, 
May  8.  ^^^®  English  were  seen  striking  their  tents; 
and  quitting  their  remaining  forts.  The 
French,  therefore,  drew  out  of  the  city,  to  watch 
their  movements;  but  Joan  forbade  their  attacking 
the  English.  She  had  declined  combating  on  As- 
cension day.  It  was  now  Sunday.  **  This  is  the 
holy  sabbath  ; "  she  said,  **  and  if  they  choose  to  go 
away,  it  is  the  will  of  God.  Let  them  depart."  She 
then  ordered  an  altar  to  be  raised,  in  front  of  the 
French  line :  and  desired  the  priests  to  chaunt  the 
mass,  whilst  she  herself  knelt  in  prayer.  After  some 
time,  she  asked,  ^'  Are  the  faces  of  the  English  still 
towards  us  V*  "  They  are  looking  towards  Maine  ;'* 
was  the  reply.  "  Then  they  are  retreatinff,"  said  she. 
'^  Let  them  go\  aivd\^l  vx^lVvMvk  God,     We  will  not 
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pursue  them,  as  it  is  Sunday.*'  The  populace  were 
now  suffered  to  rush  out  of  the  city ;  and  to  feast 
themselves  on  the  provisions,  left  behind  by  the 
English.  Whilst  some  of  the  soldiers  followed  the 
earl  of  Suffolk,  in  despite  of  Joan's  orders,  and 
captured  several  cannon,  in  his  rear. 

Thus  had  the  maid  of  Orleans,  as  writers  have, 
in  consequence,  since  called  her,  been  the  means  of 
delivering  that  city  in  eight  days ;  and  of  undoing  ail 
that  the  English  army  had  effected  in  as  many 
months.  Yet  that  her  own  weak  arm  could  not 
have  contributed  much  to  the  defeating  of  Henry 
the  Fifth's  veteran  warriors,  is  certain.  It  was  the 
opinion  entertained,  of  her  being  supematurally  as- 
iriated,  which  giving  the  French  new  courage,  and 
dismaying  the  English,  had  so  changed  the  cha- 
racter of  the  two  armies,  that  henceforward  the 
£nglish  fought,  in  this  war,  like  men  who  only 
wanted  an  excuse  to  fly  the  field  for  safety. 

The  next  great  service,  which  the  maid  of  Orleans 
leamestly  desired  to  undertake  for  the  Dauphin,  was 
Co  conduct  him  in  safety  to  the  city  of  Rheims ;  that 
he  might  be  crowned  there.  For  the  cathedral  of 
Rheims,  the  capital  of  the  French  province  of 
Champagne  was,  and  still  is  considered,  from  some 
Uperstition,  as  the  only  church  in  which  the  coro- 
lation  of  a  king  of  France  can  be  quite  duly  per- 
brmed.  To  Charles  himself,  the  undertaking 
eemed  impracticable;  as  the  place  could  not  be 
pproached  without  passing  Paris,  then  exceedingly 
lostile  to  him ;  and  marching  ^00  miles  through  a 
ountry  possessed,  and  garrisoned,  by  his  enemies^ 
1  the  midst  of  whom,  if  he  should  be  able  to  reach 
Lheims^  he  must  still  besiege  it,  and  force  his  way 
rithin  its  gates,  before  he  could  be  crowned  in  its 
atfaedraL 

It  was  now^  however,  become  easy  for  his  friends 
y  raise  an  army;  and  the  duke  of  Alenfon  put 
imself  at  its  head^  with  the  determmaliotv  Xo  \e\.  \!ti^ 

y  3 
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maid  regulate  its  proceedings.     Leading  this  ann; 
on  to  enterprises  which  the  duke  thought  beyond 
its  strength,  before  a  month  bad    past   she  hid 
^  stormed   the  town,  in  which   the  earl  nf 

Suffolk  had  quartered  his  forces ;  and  had 
taken  prisoner  the  earl  himself. 

After  his  capture.  Lord  Talbot  took  the  commiDd 
of  the  English ;  and  received  from  Paris  a  ^eioforQ^ 
ment  of  4,000  soldiers.  He  was  a  man  whose  courage 
was  that  of  a  lion.  But  such  courage  only  fitted  In 
for  a  common  soldier ;  as,  though  he  could  use  \m 
own  brute  strength  undisturbed  by  fear^  he  was  ii 
capable  of  combining  events,  and  providing  for  diT 
cutties,  with  the  prudence  requisite  in  a  geneaH 
Hence  he  obliged  his  troops  to  give  battle  to  th^  dnke 
of  Alen9on,  and  the  maid,  when  he  oagfil 
to  have  perceived  the  men  had  no  heart  to 
fight.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  too  becaa^ 
a  prisoner.  Sir  John  Falsti^  had  drawn  off  hii 
nien  early  in  this  day's  fight ;  for  which  the  regent 
Bedford  deprived  him  of  the  order  of  the  Garter: 
an  honour  that  his  prowess  had  earned  for  him  fttM 
Henry  V.  no  ill  judge  of  bravery.  And  though  Sir 
John  afterwards  convinced  the  regent,  that  the 
whole  army  would  have  been  lost,  if  he  had  not 
done  $o,  and  was,  in  consequence,  replaced  by  him 
on  the  list  of  knights,  yet  his  behaviour  in  the 
present  instance  so  irritated  the  nation  against  hin^ 
that  all  his  former  bold  actions  were  forgotten;  and 
Shakspeare  made  a  popular  use  of  Falstaff's  name^ 
when  he  covered  it  with  ridicule,  as  that  of  a  mean 
and  profligate  coward  *. 

*  The  slanders  which  the  Romish  priesthood  often  degraded  thflii^ 
selves  by  inventing,  to  blacken  the  character  of  those  they  had  pa«- 
cuted,  were  never  perhaps  carried  farther  than  in  their  attacks  on  the 
reputation  of  Lord  Cobham.  By  the  time  the  calumnies  they  de«rf 
against  his  memory  had  been  repeated  150  years,  they  got  sucb  oedit 
with  those  who  took  no  pains  to  search  out  the  truth,  that  Shakspeuc^ 
whose  acquamtance  w\tVi  i^a&t  events  was  often  taken  from  idle  talOi 
had  learnt  from  Ociem  to  Ve\\eNe  ^^v  ^«X  Vroi^^  xtfAAftrminded,  uA 
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In  the  mean  while  there  was  a  struggle  going  on  in 
Bohemia,  of  far  more  importance  than  the  wars  in 
France ;  a  part  of  that  warfare,  waged  by  the  pow- 
ers of  darkness  against  the  children  of  light,  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  had  shewn,  by  a  figure,  to  the  Apos- 
tle John  *.  The  Bohemians,  shocked  at  the  trea- 
chery and  cruelty  with  which  their  venerated  coun- 
trymen, Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  had  been 
treated  by  the  council  of  Constance,  listened  to  their 
surviving  disciples  with  such  a  disposition  to  receive 
their  words,  that  numbers  were  daily  persuaded  by 
them  to  search  the  Scriptures.  To  stifle  this  infant 
ehurch,  before  it  should  have  time  to  grow  stronger. 
Pope  Martin  issued  a  bull,  calling  on  the  sovereigns 
and  princes  of  Europe  to  lead  their  armies  into 
Bohemia ;  that  they  might  extirpate,  as  heretics,  all 
who  should  deny  that  the  Bohemian  martyrs  had  been 
justly  condemned  to  the  flames;  or  who  should  refuse 
to  ''  believe  and  affirm,  that  it  is  lawful  for  faithful 
Christians  to  worship  images  and  the  relics,"  that  is^ 
the  bones  ^'  of  saints.**  This  papal  order  turned  their 
neighbours  into  enemies ;  but  was  not  much  attend- 
ed to  in  parts  distant  from  Bohemia,  except  in 
England,  where  Cardinal  Beaufort  proclaimed  his 
intention  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  cru- 
sade against  the  Bohemians.  It  now  appeals  that 
the  pope,  on  making  bishop  Beaufort,  a  cardinal, 
had  conditioned  for  his  using  his  influence  and  trea- 
sures to  persecute  the  servants  of  God  in  Bohemia ; 
and  the  cardinal  so  far  kept  his  promise,  that  he  per- 
suaded, or  hired,  2,000  archers,  and  a  mixed  crowd  of 
8,000  others  to  go  on  the  crusade.  A  reinforcement 
from  the  warlike  population  of  England,  in  addition  to 


holy  martjnr  was  the  loose  compamon  of  wicked  men,  and  the  infamous 
eorruptor  of  Henry  the  Fifth's  inexperienced  years.  As  such  he  des- 
cribed him ;  giving  lord  Cobham's  earlier  title,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  to 
the  character  he  drew.  But  when  the  poet  had  discovered  his  mistake, 
he  aubstituted  the  despised  name  of  Falstafffor  that  of  Oldcastle. 
*  Rev.  xiL  and  xiii. 
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the  enemies  already  carrying  fire  and  sword  amongst 
the  followers  of  Jerome  and  Huss^  should  han 
seemed  enough  to  work  the  pope's  cruel  purpose; 
but  though  persecuted f  the  Bohemians  were  noi for- 
saken *.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  declared  to  them  ihi 
love  G0D9  and  hear  His  call^  that  the  world  is  tkdr 
ownf ;  inasmuch  as,  in  His  government  thereof.  He 
maketh  all  things  work  together  for  their  goodlj/. 
And  they  who  reflect  on  this  gracious  decbratioa 
will  not  be  slow  of  heart  to  believe  §,  that  the  many 
losses  which  the  English  suffered  in  France,  at  tha 
period  were  providentially  so  timed  as  to  become  the 
means  of  savincf  the  Bc^emians  from  an  averwhefan- 
ing  persecution,  whilst  their  intended  persecutor! 
found  themselves  given  up  to  suffer  all  the  evils  of  s 
disastrous  war. 

The  defeat  of  Lord  Talbot,  and  the  increasing  fear 
of  the  maid  of  Orleans,  amongst  the  £nglish  sol- 
diers, made  the  regent  Bedford  most  anxious  to  re- 
cruit his  army ;  and  though  cardinal  Beaufort  may 
be  supposed  to  have  felt  some  desire  to  keep  hu 
promise  with  the  pope,  and  some  reluctance  to  act- 
ing a  treacherous  part  towards  those,  whom  he  had 
invited  to  seek  for  salvation  by  slaying  heretics,  the 
love  of  lucre  was  his  ruling  passion.  Hence  whilst 
his  crusaders  were  embarking,  the  cardinal 
"  ^  '  was  negotiating  at  Rochester  with  the  Eng- 
lish council  to  sell  their  services.  The  bargain 
was  quickly  made.  The  cardinal  received  a  warrant 
on  the  royal  treasury  for  6000/. ;  and  permission  to 
name  their  commander.  And  before  the  crusaders 
could  leave  Calais,  an  order  had  been  signed,  in 
king  Henry's  name,  for  authorising  the  regent  to 
imprison  any  of  them,  if  they  should  attempt  to 
pass  on  into  Bohemia,  instead  of  joining  hi?  army. 

The  increase  to  his  number,  thus  gained,  was  not 
sufficient  to  induce  the  regent  to  put  himself  in  the 

♦  2  Cor,  iv.  9.     \\  Cot.  \\\.  *2a.     \^wxv.  \vt\.  *iR.    ^  Luke  wdf.  85- 
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wmy  of  the  Dauphin's  progress  towards  Rheims. 
Y«t  as  that  city  had  a  Burgundian  garrison^  and  was 
well  fortified,  the  Dauphin  was  not  without  his 
frars,  that  e^en  if  he  should  reach  the  place,  it 
would  only  be  to  receive  a  repulse :  being  unpro- 
mled  with  either  cannon,  or  machines  to  batter  the 
wails.  But  his  spirited  guide  Joan  knew  the  feel- 
ings of  the  populace ;  and  she  ventured  to  assure 
him,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Rheims  would  come 
oat,  and  offer  their  submission.  In  their  march 
diither,  she  led  the  French  to  an  assault  against  the 
city  of  Troyes ;  and  it  surrendered.  This  encou- 
raged the  still  hesitating  Dauphin  to  push  on  with 
nore  alacrity ;  whilst  it  added  so  much  to  the  alarm 
of  his  enemies,  in  Rheims,  that  the  Burgundians 
and  their  commander  withdrew ;  and,  as  Joan  had 
ibretold,  the  Dauphin  was  met  by  a  deputation  of 
the  citizens,  inviting  him  to  enter  their  gates. 

The  next  day  he  was  crowned  ;  and  Joan  .  .  .^ 
had  the  exceeding  delight  of  embracing  her  "  ^ 
sovereign's  knees,  as  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet, 
and  hailed  him  no  longer  Dauphin,  but  King  of 
France.  It  may  be  supposed  that  her  happiness,  on 
this  occasion,  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  father's  having  joined  her,  as  the 
army  passed  through  Champagne ;  and  being  ho- 
noured by  a  place  in  the  procession,  and  by  having 
the  moderate  expence  of  his  preparation  for  it  paid 
by  the  city. 

The  plain  sense  which  directed  Joan  in  most  parts 
of  her  conduct,  where  her  peculiar  delusion  did  not 
happen  to  interfere,  made  her  now  express  a  wish 
to  return  home  in  peace.  But  the  king  was  loth 
to  part  with  a  person,  whose  presence  gave  confi- 
lence  to  his  troops.  She  still,  therefore^  accompa- 
nied the  army ;  and  took  an  active  share  in  every 
operation.  The  duke  of  Bedford  had  henceforward 
^  guard,  instead  of  extending  his  conquests ;  and 
retired  to  protect  Normandy.     Whilst  Charles  Vll. 
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was  acknowledged,  and  received,  as  king,  in  sevml 
strong  towns  north  of  Paris ;  and  encamping  on  the 
adjoining  bill  of  Montmartre,  made  an  unsucceiiM 
.  attempttoforcehis  way  into  the  capital  itad£ 
^^  '  Another  failure  of  a  similar  kind  disheartened 
the  maid,  whose  courage  had  been  kept  up  at  is 
unnatural  height  by  success.  She  again  mistook 
the  thoughts  which  had  past  in  her  mind  for  woidi 
that  had  been  spoken;  and,  in  consequence^  be- 
lieved herself  to  have  been  warned  by  the  v<ueei 
of  spirits,  that  great  calamities  would  soon  be&D 
her* 

In  the  following  spring  the  English  coonal 
thought  fit  to  have  king  Henry  carried  over  into 
France,  to  be  crowned ;  as  a  means  of  counteracting 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  French  by  the  cofo- 
nation  of  Charles.  They  wished  to  have  had  him 
also  crowned  at  Rheims ;  but,  being  unable  to  re- 
cover that  city,  the  ceremony  was  performed  at 
Paris.  There  was  assuredly  but  little  wisdom  in 
planning  to  win  the  attachment  of  the  French  na- 
tion to  his  cause  by  exhibiting  to  them  a  dull  boy  of 
nine  years  old,  surrounded  by  Englishmen;  and 
bidding  them  bow  down  before  him,  as  fitter  to 
reign  over  them  than  their  native  prince^  who  wu 
now  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army.  Scarcely 
however  had  the  young  king  arrived  in  Parity 
when  the  most  dreaded  of  his  adversaries,  the  maid 
of  Orleans,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Burgundiani 
besieging  Compiegne.  She  had  entered  that  town 
to  defend  it;  and  having  sallied  out,  the  same  afte^ 
noon,  with  600  men,  to  attack  the  works  of  the  be- 
siegers,  a  reinforcement  of  English  were  perceiiii 
advancing  between  her  party  and  the  walls  of  the 
town.  The  consequence  was  a  hurried  retreat  of 
the  French,  who  were  hotly  pursued  by  the  Bcup- 
gundians ;  and  when  some  bad  got  back  within 
the  gates,  the  drawbridge  was  hastily  pulled  up,  to 
prevent  the  E.n^vsXi5tom  eol^YAxv^with  the  fugitives; 
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flo  that  Joan  was  shut  out,  whilst  engaged  in  check- 
ing the  pursuers,  to  protect  the  flight  of  her  party. 
On  perceiving  this,  she  turned  her  horse,  and  at- 
tempted to  ride  round  to  the  opposite  gate ;  whilst 
the  bells  of  the  churches  rung  an  alarm,  to  summon 
the  bravest  of  the  garrison  to  rush  for  her  rescue  ; 
but  a  soldier  had  followed  her ;  and  catching  hold 
,"    of  the  skirt  of  the  velvet  robe  which  the  king 
~    had  ^ven  her,  to  wear  over  her  armour,  he,    il^/ 
I    dragged  her  to  the  ground. 

The  unhappy  maid  was  first  delivered  up  to  the 
custody  of  Jonn  of  Luxemburgh,  a  kinsman  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy ;  but   the   bishop   of  Beauvais 
insisted,  that  since  she  was  taken  in  his  diocese,  he 
'    had  a  right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  her,  as  sus- 
^    pected  of  witchcraft.    And  because  the  rules  of 
^    war  would  have  made  it  dishonourable  in  her  cap- 
'    tor  to  surrender  her  to  be  condemned  by  any  court 
^    of  justice,  the  bishop  devised  that  money  should  be 
"^    paid  for  her  ransom ;  in  order  to  justify  refusing  her 
the  privileges  of  a  prisoner  of  war.     Before  this 
was  arranged,  Joan  had  been  kept  four  months  in 
the  dungeon  of  Luxemburgh's  castle;    and  had 
made  two  desperate  attempts  to  escape  from  the 
cruelties,  which  she  foresaw  awaited  her.     She  had 
once  reached  the  battlement  of  the  tower  in  which 
she  was  imprisoned,  and  leaping  from  it  to  the 
ground  was  taken  up  by  her  guards,  nearly  lifeless, 
at  the  foot  of  the  rampart.    After  this,  she  was 
carried  to  Rouen ;  and,  in  the  prison  there,  her 
feet  and  legs  were  fastened  by  fetters  to  a  strong 
chain,  which  crossed  the  end  of  her  bed ;  whilst 
jifpnother  chain  was  girt  round  her  body,  now  emaci- 
ated by  sickness  and  misery.     And  as  if  this  were 
not  enough  to  secure  her,  three  Englishmen  kept 
guard  day  and  night  within    the  room,    and  two 
more  without.     Their  coarse  abuse,  and  gross  jests, 
added  to  the  bitterness  of  the  poor  girl's  sorrows  ; 
and  she  became  so  ill,  that  the  earl  of  Warwick  or- 
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dered  physicians  to  attend  her.  ''  The  king,"  said 
he  to  them,  "  has  bought  her  dear ;  she  must  die 
by  justice,  and  be  burnt."  They  found  her  in  t 
fever ;  and  reported  to  him  that  she  must  be  bled. 
"  Beware  of  that,"  replied  the  earl ;  *'  she  is  cun- 
ning, and  may  manage  to  bleed  to  death." 

At  length  the  bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  the  pope's 
inquisitor,  had  agreed  on  the  form  of  her  trial,  and 
condemnation.  They  presided  ;  and  the  selection 
of  the  rest  of  her  judges,  Englishmen  and  other 
enemies  of  the  Dauphin,  was  as  if  a  band  of  rob- 
bers were  to  sit  in  judgment  on  a  servant  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  for  boldly  defending  his  house 
from  their  attacks.  In  the  mean  while^  persons  had 
been  sent  about  to  gather  evidence  of  all  the  e?il 
that  could  be  said  of  her*.  The  worst  charge  was, 
that  she  had  ordered  a  Burgundian  officer,  named 
Franquet  of  Arras,  to  be  put  to  death,  after  his 
surrendering  to  her,  in  the  field  of  battle.  But 
she  answered,  that  he  had  confessed  himself  a  rob- 
ber, and  a  murderer ;  and  that  a  magistrate  had 
told  her,  it  would  be  wrong  to  let  him  live.  As  to 
her  own  sword,  she  declared,  it  had  been  kept  un- 

1431  '^^^^'^^^  ^^^'^  blood.  Fifteen  different  days 
was  she  brought  into  court,  to  be  exa- 
mined, that  her  answers  might  justify  the  condemning 
her  for  witchcraft.  But  they  only  made  it  evident 
that  her  mind  was  still  occasionally  deluded,  by  that 
kind  of  insanity  which  has  already  been  described 
as  deceiving  her.  Even  in  her  miserable  prison, 
she  said  the  voices  of  her  saints  sometimes  spoke  to 
her;  nay,  they  had  advised  her  in  the  hall,  where 
she  then  stood,  to  answer  the  inquisitor's  questions 
boldly.  '^  There  is  always  a  brightness  with  the 
voices,"  she  said.  Those  in  whose  hearts  a  little 
charity  existed,  would  have  pitied  her  delusions; 
but  the  pride   of  the   English  knights  would  not 

•  See  page  477. 
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allow  tfaem  to  believe,  that  they  could  have  been 
tempted  to  flee  before  a  girl,  if  she  had  not  de- 
prived them,  by  witchcraft,  of  their  natural    cou- 
rage.    And  the  bishop  of  Beauvais  had  been  recom- 
mended to  the  pope,  for   promotion  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Bonen,  by  the  English ;  and  had  lost 
much  of  his  revenue  through  the  progress  of  king 
Charles's  arms.     Her  persisting,  at   this  time,  to 
i     wear  male  attire,  which  she  had  put  on  from  the 
day  of  her  quitting  home,  was  regarded  by  many  of 
I     her  judges  as  a  proof  that  she    was  under  some 
(     compact  with  Satan  to  be  a  woman  no  more.     There 
J     was  waywardness  of  mind  in  it.     But  she  said,  a 
J     man's  dress  was  more  suitable  than  a  female's  habit, 

for  one  always  watched  by  men. 
I  Various  efforts  were  made  to  ensnare  her  into 
,  signing  a  paper,  confessing  herself  a  witch.  They 
]  direatened  torture;  but  she  calmly  said,  ''If  pain 
^  should  draw  false  confessions  from  me,  the  words 
j  will  be  yours."  Some  attempted  to  draw  her  to 
J  sign,  by  offers  of  liberty ;  which  she  was  too  sensi- 
ble to  trust  in.  "  Sign,"  said  a  Romish  doctor,  ''  or 
g  you  shall  be  burnt  to-day."  "  Rather  than  that," 
^  she  said,  "  she  would  sign ;"  and  a  written  paper 
I  was  put  before  her.  What  it  might  contain,  she 
^  knew  not ;  as  she  observed  to  them,  that  she  could 
J  neither  read,  nor  write.  They  then  gave  her  a  pen ; 
I  and  made  her  repeat  an  oath,  to  use  sorcery  no 
i  more*  After  which  a  clerk  took  her  hand,  and  made 
it  mark  the  sign  of  a  cross. 

At  length  she  was  one  morning  told,  that  Y%^' 
she  must,  that  day,  be  burned.  "  O,"  she  ^^^' 
exclaimed,  ''  am  I  to  be  so  horribly,  so  cruelly  dealt 
with?  I  bad  rather  be  beheaded  seven  times." 
Presently  the  bishop  of  Beauvais  entered  her  cell ; 
**  Bishop,"  she  said,  "  I  die  through  you ;  and  I 
appeal  against  you  before  God."  Then  seeing  a 
monk,  who  had  shewn  her  kindness,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Ah  monk  Peter,  where  shall  1  be  to-day  ?"  ''Have 
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you  not  good  hope  in  the  Lord?*'  said  this  man; 
whose  pity  seems  to  have  come  from  an  acquaintance 
with  the  mercies  of  Christ.  "  Yes/'  she  replied, 
'*  if  God  help  me,  I  shall  be  in  paradise." 

Eight  hundred  armed  men  guarded  the  proces* 
sion,  as  she  was  carried  into  the  market-place,  in 
front  of  the  cathedral.  ^'  Alas  Rouen,  Rouen,"  At 
cried  out,  "  must  I  die  here  ?"  The  cry  must  have 
spoken  to  the  hearts  of  its  citizens ;  who  had,  in 
vain,  resisted  the  same  foes*  Indeed  her  tears  and 
lamentations  melted  even  cardinal  Beaufort  into 
tears !  But  the  English,  taught  by  their  priests  to 
burn  meek  and  holy  servants  of  God  at  home, 
men  whom  they  could  not  even  charge  with  breaking 
the  bruised  reed,  had  no  thought  of  sparing  a  wo- 
man, before  whom  they  had  fled  in  battle. 

In  the  market-place  a  scaffold  was  erected,  over 
tlie  faggots  which  were  to  consume  her ;  and  on  this 
she  was  placed ;  with  aboard  opposite  her,  on  which 
might  be  read  in  large  letters,  witch,  heretic,  bka- 
phemer,  idolater.  Such  were  the  insulting  names 
with  which  the  bishop  of  an  idolatrous  church  had 
chosen  to  brand  her ;  and  a  doctor  now  preached  a 
sermon,  in  her  hearing,  to  convince  the  popuhee 
that  she  deserved  these  odious  titles.  Yet,  had  wit- 
nesses been  suffered  to  appear  in  her  favour,  many 
could  have  borne  testimony,  that  whereas  she  was 
thus  charged  with  blasphemy,  she  had  anxiooslj 
spoken,  not  only  to  the  soldiers,  but  to  the  greatest 
nobles  in  the  French  camp,  in  reproof  of  their  oaths; 
whilst  her  abhorrence  of  the  English  had  much 
turned  upon  this,  that  they  were  already  notorious 
among  the  nations  for  taking  the  name  of  God  in 
vain.  She  heard  these  unjust  reproaches  with  pa- 
tience, however,  giving  herself  to  prayer  ;  but  the 
English  soldiers,  who  thirsted  for  her  blood,  became 
irritated  at  the  delay.  "  Do  you  mean,  priest," 
they  cried,  "  to  make  us  dine  here  V 

The  word  was  s^^eedSX:^  %\Ne.w  at  their  demand; 
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and  two  men-at-arms  bound  their  weak  victim  to 
the  stake.  But  it  would  be  too  painful  to  de- 
scribe the  horrors  of  her  execution.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  her  dismal  shrieks  did  not  prevent  her  Sa- 
viour's name  from  being  distinctly  heard^  as  the  last 
word  her  lips  uttered;  and  we  know  that  He  heareth 
the  cry  of  the  (ffflicted  *. 

The  University  of  Paris,  from  its  yet  unextin- 
guished hatred  of  the  Armagnacs,  with  whom  it 
chose  to  confound  all  the  supporters  of  Charles,  or 
else  out  of  a  sinful  readiness  to  flatter  wickedness 
in  high  places^  proclaimed  its  confirmation  of  the 
sentence  pronounced  against  Joan.  But  cardinal 
Beaufort  shewed  his  conviction  of  what  must  soon 
be  the  general  feeling  of  the  French  nation  towards 
her  memory,  by  causing  the  ashes  of  the  fire  to  be 
cast  into  the  river  Seine ;  lest  any  relic  of  her  bones 
should  be  found,  and  adored  by  the  people,  as  those 
of  a  saint.  Nor  could  any  authority  prevent  the 
populace  from  pointing  a  scornful  finger  at  her 
judges,  whenever  they  appeared :  whilst  the 
bishop  of  Beauvais  was  obliged  to  supplicate  , 
the  English  government  for  orders  to  its 
officers,  to  protect  him  from  the  hatred  with  which 
he  saw  himself  surrounded. 

Cardinal  Beaufort  was  now  the  real  governor  of 
&ngland.  He  had  laboured  to  raise  himself  to 
this  height,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign; 
and,  by  gradually  introducing  a  majority  of  church- 
men into  the  king's  council,  he  obtained  such  influ- 
ence that,  whereas  it  had  been  expected  from  a  car- 
dinal, that  he  should  resign  his  bishopric,  and  his 
seat  at  the  council  table,  as  became  a  chief  officer 
of  state  in  the  Pope's  court,  Beaufort  managed  to 
procure  a  petition  to  himself,  requesting  that  he 
would  continue  to  serve  the  king  as  usefully  as  be* 
fore ;  by  retaining  the  posts  he  then  held.    On  the 

•  Job  xxxiv.  28. 
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other  handy  though  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  had 
been  unavoidably  left  guardian  of  England,  whibt 
the  king  and  cardinal  were  absent  in  France,  the 
latter  had  aimed  as  unceasingly  at  pulling  down  the 
duke's  power  as  at  building  up  his  own.     Hence 
the  duke's  salary,  as  protector,  had  been  diminished 
every  year ;  till  it  was  reduced  from   ten  thousand 
pounds  to  five ;  and  then  the  cardinal  had  the  king 
1429    crowned  at  Westminster;  as  a  pretext  for 
voting,  in  parliament,  that  the  title  of  pro- 
tector should  thenceforward  cease.     In  like  man- 
ner, the  coronation  at  Paris  was  made  the  ground 
for  requesting  the  duke  of  Bedford  to  resign  the 
title  of  regent  of  France,  whilst  Henry  remained 
at  Paris ;  that  none  might  be  so  great  as  the  car- 
dinal in  the  king's  presence.     It  certainly  was  not 
to  give  the  young  king  authority  unsuitable  to  his 
yet  childish  years,  that  the  protector  and  regent 
were  required   to  drop  their  titles  ;  for  the  royal 
boy   met   with   unusually  harsh  treatment.      The 
earl    of   Warwick    was    his     tutor;    a     nobleman 
looked  up  to  as  the  very  mirror' of  chivalry;  but  it 
has  been  seen,  that  when  the  maid  of  Orleans  was 
sick  and  in  prisoriy  his   chivalrous    spirit  did  not 
prevent  his  insulting  over  the  helpless  girl,  and 
grudging  her  a  peaceable  death.     As  little  did  it 
restrain  him  from  tyrannizing  over  his  meek-spirit- 
ed young  sovereign.     When  the  king  had  arrived 
at  an  age  which  makes   personal   chastisement  a 
cruel  insult  to  the  humblest  youth,  we  find  the  earl 
of  Warwick  requesting  the  council  to  sanction  his 
having    a  general  authority  to  inflict    it  on  him. 
And  even  when  advanced  to  his  seventeenth  year, 
the  king  received  a  severe  check  from  his  imperioos 
counsellors,  though  calling  themselves  his  servants, 
for  wishing  to  be  present  at  their  deliberations,  that 
he  might  learn  the  duties  of  his  high  office.     They 
told  him  "  he  should  no  more  attend  to  matters,  in 
his  own  person,  as  oix.  a^  \i^  \qo\\ld»'*     It  is  probable 
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that  these  counsellors  saw,  by  this  time,  that  the  earl 
of  Warwick's  stern  treatment  of  his  naturally  dull, 
but  gentle  pupil,  had  so  broken  the  young  king's 
spirit,  as  to  make  him  incapable  of  any  effort  to 
throw  off  their  yoke.  By  thus  continuing  to  shut 
him  out  from  hearing  discussions,  which  might  have 
roused  his  curiosity,  and  enlarged  the  range  of 
his  thoughts,  at  an  age  when  the  understanding  is 
ordinarily  gaining  strength,  they  must  have  contri- 
buted to  his  passing  from  youth  to  manhood  with- 
out acquiring  any  firmness  of  character. 

Happily  for  himself,  this  poverty  of  spirit  kept 

him  so  meek,  that,  amidst  the  fiercest  strife,  he  had 

no    personal  enemies.     No  man  could   hate  him. 

And,  whilst  his  incapacity  for  governing  contributed 

to  bring  on  that  generation  the  punishment  which 

was   to  chastise  its   especial  sins,  he  fulfilled  the 

merciful  designs  of  God  towards  generations  that 

were  to  come  after;  by  keeping  up  that  remarkable 

alternation  of  weak  and  vigorous  monarchs,  which 

preserved  the  powers  of  the  king  and  parliament 

from  overbalancing  each  other,  during  the  first  great 

period  pf  the  growth  of  our  national  constitution. 

With  a  council  of  state  ruled  by  a  cardinal,  it 
might  be  expected  that  superstition  would  be  in 
favour,  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  severely 

}>unished.  And  accordingly  we  find,  that  the  de- 
uded  worshippers  of  saints  were  so  zealous,  at  this 
period,  in, visiting  the  places  where  they  supposed 
their  bodies,  or  parts  of  them  to  be  preserved,  that 
in  the  spring  of  1434,  no  less  than  sixty-four  vessels 
obtained  licenses  to  carry  over,  altogether,  3140 
English  pilgrims  into  Spain ;  to  pay  their  vows  to, 
what  they  idly  supposed  to  be,  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  the  Apostle  James  *.     As  to  the  persecu- 

*  This  pilgrimage  appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  popular  this  year, 
from  some  unknown  reason ;  and  must  have  been  a  great  source  of 
gain  to  the  ship-owners  and  mariners.  For  the  trade  of  pilgrim  carry- 
ing was  conducted  so  briskly,  that  Richard  Walter,  uia&tei  oi  x\x«^^\.^x 
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tion  of  those  who  searched  the  Scriptures,  to  knov 
whether  these  superstitions  needed  to  be  followed 
to  save  their  souls,  it  appears  from  the  registers  of 
the  bishop  of  Norwich,  that,  in  the  course  of  thne 
years,  not  fewer  than  1^  men  and  women  were 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  Lollardy,  in  his  dioceie 
alone.  Too  many  of  this  number  were  so  unhappy 
as  to  deny  their  faith  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Othen 
were  scourged ;  and  bidden  to  follow  that  way  no 
more.  Some  were  faithful  unto  death  ;  and  foond 
worthy  to  suffer  martyrdom  by  burning.  The 
charges  that  were  listened  to  against  several  of 
these  Lollards,  prove  the  gross  ignorance  of  theii 
unhappy  persecutors.  Thus,  one  was  accused  of 
saying,  ^^  That  the  saints,  which  are  in  heaveii, 
ought  in  no  case  to  be  prayed  unto,  but  only  God." 
Another  was  charged  with  asserting  that  dead  men's 
bones  ought  not  to  be  worshipped ;  and  that  men 
ought  not  to  go  on  pilgrimage.  The  witness  against 
one  Margery  Baxter,  deposed  **  That  the  said 
Margery  desired,  that  she,  and  Joan  her  ms^i 
would  come  secretly,  in  the  night,  to  her  chamber; 
and  there  they  should  hear  her  husband  read  the 
law  of  Christ  unto  them ;  which  law  was  written 
in  a  book  that  her  husband  was  wont  to  read  to 
her  by  night."  Another  witness,  William  Wright, 
declares,  ^'  That  his  neighbour's  wife  is  of  the  same 
sect,''  that  is  the  Lollards,  "  and  favoureth  themi 
and  receiveth  them  often ;  and  that  her  daughter  ii 
partly  of  the  same  sect,  and  can  read  English!'' 
The  same  man  was  so  ungrateful  as  to  turn  evidence 

of  Dartmontbf  a  port  which  sent  out  eight  vesseU  with  the  like  frcighti 
is  mentioned,  in  the  list  of  licenses,  as  obtaining  leave,  on  the  tlurd  of 
February,  to  carry  out  and  bring  back  sixty  pilgrims ;  and  on  the  IStii 
of  May  he  had  a  second  license,  to  carry  sixty  more.  Henry  Hawkyfli 
master  of  the  Mary  of  Brixham,  is  another,  who  made  two  voyago 
in  the  same  season.  And  though  the  vessels  engaged  in  this  tnjk 
were,  principally,  from  the  western  ports  in  the  channel ;  yet  there 
were  others  belonging  to  various  places,  from  Hull  and  Cromer,  nnio^ 
to  Minehead  and  BiisuA. 
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against  one  Nicholas  Belward,  who  had  most  cha- 
ritably laboured  to  bring  him  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  saving  truths  of  the  gospel ;  and  against  whom 
he  deposed  before  the  bishop's  officers,  ''  That  the 
said  Nicholas  hath  a  New  Testament  which  he 
bought  in  London  for  four  mares  and  forty  pence ; 
and  taught  the  same  William  Wright  and  Margery 
his  wife ;  and  wrought  with  them  continually  by  the 
<pace  of  one  year ;  and  studied  diligently  upon  the 
said  New  Testament." 

It  appears  from  this  evidence,  that  his  Testament 
had  cost  the  good  man  above  four  times  the  daily 
pay  of  a  duke  for  serving  in  the  war  at  the  head  of 
hia  vassals ;  or  the  ordinary  price  of  seven  quarters 
of  wheat.  Assuredly  blessed  was  he  who  is  thus 
proved  by  his  poor  ignorant  accuser,  to  have  loved 
the  words  of  the  Lord  better  than  gold  and  silver! 
But  how  many  could  not  possibly  raise  such  a  sum ! 
And  when  we  also  observe  how  their  fears  drove  the 
Hher  devout  couple  to  seek  the  secrecy  of  night  for 
reading  the  law  of  their  Saviour,  though  they  could 
not  even  thus  escape  persecution,  these  things 
ihould  fill  our  hearts  with  thankfulness,  and  admi- 
ration of  the  long-sufiering  of  God,  who  woukl 
not  be  tempted  to  change  His  gracious  purpose 
towards  our  land,  nor  let  the  rising  light  be  quench- 
ed^  as  it  was  in  France,  notwithstanding  the  stub- 
bornness with  which  our  forefathers  strove  to  ex- 
tinguish it ;  but  has  so  mercifully  provided  for  us, 
tihe  descendants  of  that  guilty  race,  that  the  poor 
have  the  gospel  preached  to  tJ^em*;  that,  of  the 
inlling,  scarcely  any  are  unable  to  procure  and  to 
read  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  all  are  invited  to  hear 
them  read,  with  prayer. 

Yet  against  the  English  of  that  age,  who  had 
rinned  after  the  manner  of  the  French  in  slaying 
the  servants  of  God,  the  like  punishinent  was  pre- 

*  Mat.  zi.  d. 
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parinflr;  a  long  and  destructive  warfare  in  the 
bowels  of  our  land.  Though  as  the  crimes  cooh 
mitted  by  the  English  persecutors  never  amoimted 
to  the  hundredth  part  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated 
by  the  exterminators  of  the  Albigenses,  so  neither 
were  the  sufferings  to  which  England  was,  for  i 
while,  most  justly  condemned,  at  all  comparable  to 
the  miseries  under  which  France  long  groaned. 

At  home,  our  countrymen  remained  for  soae 
years  longer  in  peace  among  themselves.  Thongk 
an  affray  between  the  people  and  monks  of  Abing^ 
don,  and  a  rumour  that  the  Lollards  were  assem- 
bling there,  to  begin  a  general  insurrection,  drev 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  to  the  spot,  to  apprehend 
the  rioters,  several  of  whom  he  executed,  with  the 
bailiff  of  Abingdon,  accused  of  being  their  chie£ 
It  may,  however,  be  reasonably  doubted  whether. 
the  condemnation  of  those  who  thus  suffered  WM 
strictly  justifiable  ;  since  we  find  it  excused,  by  an 
idle  tale  of  the  bailiff^'s  confessing,  on  his  trial,  that 
he  had  intended  to  make  priest's  heads  of  as  litde 
price  as  sheep's  ;  three  for  a  penny.  But  the  go- 
vernment felt  itself  so  weak,  whilst  its  warmest 
friends  and  the  chief  vassals  of  the  crown  were 
serving  abroad,  in  the  French  war,  that  even  dec* 
tion  riots  were  a  source  of  alarm  to  it ;  and  the 
1429  ^"^^^^y  *^  prevent  them  produced  the  import- 
'  ant  law  which  shut  out  all  persons,  not  pos- 
sessed of  freeholds  to  the  amount  of  forty  shilltngt 
a  year,  from  the  right  of  voting  for  knights  of  the 
shire  It  is  well  known  that  this  act  still  continuei 
in  force.  But  as  the  ill-cultivated  land,  then  rate- 
able at  forty  shillings,  would  now  be  worth  fifij 
pounds  a  year,  and  as  the  great  estates  allotted  to 
the  nobles,  by  William  the  Conqueror,  were  then 
much  less  subdivided  than  now,  the  right  of  voting 
was,  every  way,  far  more  limited  by  this  enactment, 
when  first  made,  than  it  is  at  present.  Yet  its 
effect  was  undemaJcA^  N^MaXAa,   ¥Qt  whereas  by  an 
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of  Henry  the  Fourth's  parliament  *  he  enabled 
I  nobles  to  send  in  overbearing  crowds  of  sub- 
vient  peasants,  from  their  estates,  to  decide  an 
ction,  they  could  neither  command  the  forty  shil- 
l  yeomen  after,  the  same  manner,  nor  out- number 
independent  majority  of  that  class  by  their 
sals  of  the  same  property.  Hence,  whilst  the 
\er  freeholders  only  lost  a  privilege  which  they 
1  been  too  dependent  to  exercise,  but  as  others 
le  them,  the  yeomen  were  raised  in  importance, 
he  sight  of  their  superiors ;  by  whom  they  were, 
K>nsequence,  thenceforward  treated  with  more 
^ntion  and  kindness. 

lefore  the  land  should  be  filled  with  sorrow  and 
>d8hed,  by  a  long  continued  civil  war,  its  inhabit* 
I  were  to  hear  of,  rather  than  witness,  a  succes- 
I  of  events  mortifying  to  their  pride ;  and  well 
^d  to  call  the  thinking  to  repent  over  the  national 
:>f  continuing  its  most  unjust  war  in  France ;  since 
f  made  it  evident  that  this  war,  in  whose  first 
tfi  the  people  had  gloried,  was  now  bringing 
n  a  righteous  punishment  upon  the  English 
on,  by  ruining  its  worldly  prosperity. 
*he  spirit  which  the  maid  of  Orleans  had  roused 
•ngst  the  defenders  of  France,  was  not  put 
n  by  the  cruelty  with  which  the  chivalrous  com- 
iders  of  the  EngUsh  and  Burgundians  had 
«  vengeance  on  her  for  frightening  them.  From 
;  time  Charles  YII.  though  unable  to  draw  any 
uderable  supplies  from  impoverished  provinces, 
which  he  dared  lay  no  heavy  burdens,  was  al- 
t  uninterrtlptedly  successful  in  reconquering,  by 
i  and  little,  the  towns  and  territories  which  had 
nitted  to  Henry  YI.  And  when  the  protracted 
itenance  of  a  losing  warfare,  made  the  English 
ernment  desirous  of  sending  more  troops  and 
iey>  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  their  king's  deputy 

*  See  page  413. 
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those  French  provinces,  which  it  paid  so  dearly  for 
intermeddling  with,  were  sufFering  under  famine ;  the 
necessary  consequence  of  a  season  at  all  unfavour- 
able, when  the  labours  of  the  husbandman  were  so 
frequently  interrupted  by  violence. 

It  has  been  noticed,  that  the  misconduct  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  had  given  the  duke  of  Bur* 
gundy  just  reason  to  complain^  that  his  important 
services  to  the  English  cause  were  repaid  with 
ingratitude.  The  warmth  of  his  attachment  ta  it 
being  thus  first  chilled,  he  now  took  affront  at  the 
duke  of  Bedford  for  marrying  the  Lady  Jacquetta 
of  Luxeraburgh,  a  kinswoman  of  the  Burgundian, 
but  of  a  less  elevated  rank,  within  a  few  months 
after  the  death  of  his  former  wife,  the  sister  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  But  though  angry  with  the 
English,  and  earnestly  solicited  by  Charles  VII. 
to  say  on  what  terms  he  would  grant  him  peace, 
this  French  prince,  to  whom  his  subjects  gave  the 
name  of  the  good  duke,  felt  himself  bound  by  his 
oath  given  to  Bedford ;  till  he  was  persuaded  that 
the  pope  might  set  him  free  from  it,  if  the  English 
would  not  terminate  the  war  on  reasonable  condi- 
tions. It  was  then  suggested  to  the  pope,  by  some 
friends  of  Charles,  that  he  should  invite  all  the 
states  and  sovereigns  concerned,  to  send  ambassa* 
dors  to  meet  a  papal  legate  at  Arras,  in  Flanders; 
there  to  hold  a  congress,  and  arrange  the  terms  of 
a  general  peace.  He  did  so ;  and  the  invitation  was 
Jul  1435  accepted  not  only  by  the  rival  kings,  but 
"^'  *  by  the  monarchs  of  Sicily,  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Poland.  Cardinal  Beainort  appeared 
there,  for  his  sovereign,  with  twenty-six  coadjutors, 
half  English,  and  half  French  subjects  of  Henry. 
For  Charles,  there  were  the  duke  of  Bourbon 
and  the  constable  of  France,  with  other  counsel- 
lors, and  ecclesiastics.  And  they  offered  in  their 
master's  name,  to  let  the  king  of  England  retain 
Guienne,  and'^oTrcvvvivdi^^  ^xv  \.\sft  same  terms  as  his 
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ancestors  had  held  thenii  provided  he  would  ac- 
knowledge Charles  VI L  as  king  of  France,  and 
would  resign  his  own  indefensible  claim  to  the 
French  crown.  So  advantageous  an  ofier  was  never 
made  again ;  but  the  pride  of  the  English  nego- 
'^tors  would  not  let  them  listen  to  it.  And,  as  they 
found  that  the  other  ambassadors  did  not  choose 
to  support  them  in  demanding  more,  the  cardinal, 
with  his  colleagues  in  his  train,  quitted  Arras  in 
anger;  leaving  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  agents 
evidently  prepared  to  make  a  separate  peace  with 
the  French  king.  At  Rouen  cardinal  Beaufort 
joined  his  kinsman,  the  duke  of  Bedford ;  who  took 
tliis  intelligence  so  much  to  heart,  that  he  sickened 
and  died,  before  he  could  learn  the  terms  on  ^ 
which  the  Burgundian  had  returned  to  his  na-  ^^ 
tural  allegiance.  They  were,  an  acknowledgment  from 
Charles  Vll.  that  the  murder  of  the  duke's  father 
was  a  base  and  treacherous  deed,  to  which  he 
would  not  have  assented,  had  he  then  been  of  man's 
understanding ;  and  a  promise  to  deliver  up,  or  ba- 
nish all  persons  concerned  in  the  crime;  lannegui 
du  Chatel,  and  the  other  principal  actors,  having 
been  dismissed  in  disgrace,  by  Charles,  some  time 
before. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  wrote  to  king  Henry,  to 
state,  and  apologize  for,  this  change  of  party.  But 
the  indignation  of  the  English  court  and  populace 
against  him  was  as  extreme,  as  it  was  unreasonable. 
1-he  mob  rose  upon  the  Flemish  merchants  residing 
ill  England,  to  murder  them  for  being  his  subjects. 
And  though*  the  council  issued  a  proclamation  for 
protecting  such  Flemings  as  would  still  swear,  that 
they  held  Henry  VI.  for  their  lawful  lord  para- 
mount, as  king  of  France ;  it  absurdly  affected  to 
give  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  in  Henry's  name,  to 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  as  forfeited  ^'  by  the  per- 
son, who  styles  himself  duke  of  Burgundy."  By 
another  proclamation,    the  council  iufotm^   >^cv.^ 
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worlds  that  the  pope  had  denied  having  given  the 
duke  permission  to  break  the  oaths,  he  had  formerly 
made,  of  being  faithful  to  England.  UnhappSy 
tlie  love  of  the  world  had  too  well  conspired  with 
the  notorious  conduct  of  the  popes,  in  granting 
such  permissions,  to  make  men  insensible  of  the 
wickedness  of  forswearing  themselves  when  any  ad- 
vantage seemed  likely  to  accrue  from  it.  And  thia 
age  was  so  generally  indifierent  even  to  the  diaho* 
nour  usually  attached  to  perjury,  that,  when  the 
recent  pacification  between  France  and  Burgundy 
was  sworn  to,  the  Sieur  de  Launay  had  not  been 
ashamed  to  say,  publicly,  '^  This  is  the  sixth  trea^ 
to  which  I  have  been  sworn:  the  first  five  were  ail 
broken,  but,  let  others  do  what  they  may,  I  declarel 
will  keep  this !" 

The  next  year  Charles  VII.  was  assisted  by  the 
populace  of  Paris,  in  expelling  the  English  fn»i 
that  city ;  which  had  been  so  ruined,  by  the  long 
protracted  warfare  in  the  country  round  it,  that 
wolves  had  been  met  wandering,  by  night,  in  its  de- 
serted streets.  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Maine,  then 
became  almost  the  only  parts  of  northern  France  in 
which  Henry's  title  was  still  acknowledged;  and 
they  were  kept  in  subjection  by  an  armed  foroe» 
which  required  such  frequent  recruiting,  from  its 
losses  in  numberless  engagements  of  little  note,  that 
the  gentry  and  yeomanry  of  England  were  thinned 
to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  perished.  In  the 
management  of  this  constantly  lessening  territoryi 
and  disheartening  war,  the  duke  of  Bedford  was 
succeeded  by  the  duke  of  York,  son  of  that  earl  of 
Cambridge  who  had  been  beheaded  at  Southamp- 
ton in  the  last  reign.  As  he  was  but  a  boy,  when 
his  father  engaged  in  treason,  Henry  V.  had  allowed 
this  young  kinsman  to  assume  the  honours  and  in- 
herit the  estates  of  the  earl's  brother,  that  duke 
of  York  who  perished  at  Agincourt ;  and  to  add 
the  inferior,  bwl  Vai^ox\.^xv\.  \.\l\ft  of  earl  of  March, 
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which  had  belonged  to  his  mother's  brother,  the 
last  of  the  Mortimers.  The  duke  was  a  young  man, 
but  rapidly  rising  in  popular  estimation ;  and  too 
prudent  to  remind  the  reigning  family,  yet  not  likely 
to  forget,  that,  as  the  acknowledged  heir  of  the 
Mortimers,  he  had  a  claim,  which  must  have  been 
called  good  in  law,  to  inherit  the  crown  itself,  before 
any  princes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  *.  Perhaps 
he  found  it  the  easier  to  be  silent  on  this  dangerous 
subject,  from  reflecting,  that  as  the  brothers  of  the 
late  king  had  no  children,  and  his  only  son,  Henry 
VI,  was  an  unpromising  boy,  it  was  not  very  impro- 
bable that  he  might,  in  time,  become  king  of  Eng- 
land  by  regularly  succeeding  to,  instead  of  disputing, 
the  rights  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

For  nine  years,  with  but  a  short  interruption,  the 
duke  of  York  continued  governor  of  Henry's  French 
possessions;  being  as  feebly  attacked  as  he  was 
weakly  supported.  For  besides  the  mutual  ex- 
haustion of  both  parties  by  the  war  itself,  France 
sufiered  once  more  from  famine  in  this  period.  And 
the  dearth  now  extended  to  England ;  the  bushel  of 
wheat  rising  to  three  times  the  price  at  which  a 
whole  quarter  had  sold  in  an  abundant  year.  The 
consequence  of  such  a  famine  was  not  merely  dis- 
tress and  want.  It  destroyed  tens  of  thousands, 
and  when  a  better  harvest  made  bread  somewhat 
cheaper,  the  insufficient  and  unwholesome  food  on 
which  many  of  the  survivors  had  been  fain  to  sus- 
tain life,  shewed  its  effects  in  producing  a  pestilence, 
which  thinned  the  miserable  population  of  both 
countries  stiU  more.  Yet  for  all  this  did  not  the 
chiefs  of  the  English  nation  repent  of  their  pride 
and  obstinacy.  When  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  be- 
ing nearly  related  to  both  the  rival  kings,  had  exerted 
herself  so  far  that  the  council  knew  not  how  to  de- 
cline sending  a  deputation,  to  meet  some  of  Charles's 


*  Seepages 432,  433. 
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ministerSs  and  treat  once  more  of  peace,  the  instroc* 
May  21.  tions  which  the  English  goyernment  gave  toits 
1430.  ambassadors,  did  not  permit  them  to  make, 
or  accede  to,  any  such  proposals  as  statesmen  couid 
think  at  all  likely  to  be  accepted.  By  these  instrue' 
tions,  they  were  bidden,  first,  to  ask  ''  as  the  most 
reasonable  means  of  peace/'  that  the  adverse  party, 
that  is,  Charles  VII.  and  his  subjects,  should  forbear 
hindering  Henry  VI.,  from  enjoying  the  crown  and 
kingdom  of  France,  in  undisturbed  possession.  If 
this  should  not  be  attended  to,  they  were  to  ofier, 
secondly,  to  allow  Charles  an  ample  estate  south  of 
the  Loire  ;  provided  he  would  consent  to  hold  it  ai 
a  subject  of  his  rightful  sovereign,-  king  Henry.  But 
if  the  other  party  will  not  content  them  with  thii 
offer,  the  letter  of  instruction  proceeds  to  direct  AbX 
then  the  lord  cardinal  Beaufort  should  speak,  as  if 
out  of  his  own  peculiar  love  for  peace  ;  and  should 
remind  the  assembled  ambassadors  of  the  frightful 
destruction  of  their  respective  countrymen,  which 
the  war  had  already  occasioned  *,  and  how  it  was 
the  duty  of  Christian  princes,  **  by  the  law  of  God, 
tenderly  and  brotherly  to  love  their  subjects,  and 
other  Christian  men ;''  and  therefore  to  show  their 
pity  for  the  poor  and  innocent  people,  by  giving  up 
their  own  desires,  to  stop  the  shedding  of  Christian 
blood.  After  hearing  this  harangue,  the  Bnglish 
were  to  seem  to  give  way  to  the  Cardinal's  counsel,  and 
to  declare  that  their  zeal  for  the  safety  of  Christen- 

*  The  following  extract  from-  the  speech  drawp  up  for  the  Cardinal 
in  this  state-paper,  may  at  once  serve  as  a  specimen  of  our  language)  and 
of  the  irregular  manner  of  spelling,  then  common  ;  and  as  a  record  oT  Ac 
effects  produced  by  such  ambition  as  the  world  is  disposed  to  admiie. 
'*  Remembre  ho  we  thise  werrys,  that  have  be  fhade  in  and  for  the  tide 
and  claime  of  the  coronne  of  France,  betwix  the  princes  that  have  strifed 
thereupon,  have  endured  this  hundred  yere  and  more  :  And  there  haan  be 
moo  men  slayne,  in  the  continuance  of  hem,  of  oo  nacion  and  other,  dun 
ben  at  this  day  in  bothe  landys ;  and  so  much  Christien  blode  shede,  that 
it  is  to  grete  a  sorowe  and  an  orrour  to  thinke,  or  here  it.  Addyiog  that, 
in  al  the  erthe,  Ciistyiv  aTvdkYie\\v}tv>hetvotso  mony  nohle  princes,  knigfatei« 
and  squires,  and  men  ol  fexe,  aa Viwt  ^vf^^Wv  ^^  ^ittfift.^«nres." 
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dom,  and  their  regret  to  see  it  so  thinned  of  its 
inhabitants,  would  dispose  them  to  yield  up  every 
thing    south  of  the   Loire,    except    Guienne  and 
Poitou.     And,  finally,  if  unable  to  carry  this,  they 
were  authorised  to  consent  to  a  peace  on  nearly  the 
same  terms  as  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  allowing  each 
prince  to  style  himself  king  of  France,  but  securing 
to  Henry  the  entire  sovereignty  over  the  extensive 
old  French  possessions  of  the  Plantagenets,  and 
over  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Calais  besides. 
.    Nothing  could  be  much  more  foolish  than  this 
vain  attempt  to  deceive^  either  the  French  or  their 
own  consciences,  as  to  the  extravagance  of  their 
final  demands,    by  beginning    with  proposals  still 
more  absurd,  and  then  affecting  to  be  won  over  by 
m  preconcerted  speech  from  the  person  who  it  was 
known  must  have  had  the  chief  share  in  deciding 
what  claims  they  should  adhere  to.     It  was  also 
grievous  hypocrisy  to  dwell  on  the  guilt  of  shedding 
the  blood  of  those  whom  Christ  bade  them  love, 
when  they  were  intending  to  continue  the  war,  un- 
less Charles  VIL,  now  almost  uniformly  successful, 
would  accept  such  conditions  as  the  French  nation 
had  never  assented  to,  but  when  they  had  lost  all 
hope  of  defending  their  country  from  the  spoiler. 
The  treaty,  of  course,  came  to  nothing ;  but  for  this 
folly  and  hypocrisy  cardinal  Beaufort's  administra- 
tion must  not  be  condemned  as  if  alone  blameable. 
The  dukes  of  Gloucester  and  York,  and  indeed  the 
whole  body  of  the  English  nobility,  were  to  the  full 
as  much  bent  as  he  on  maintaining  the  very  unjust 
pretensions   set  up   by   Henry  V.      The  duke  of 
Gloucester,  especially,   was   so  little   disposed    to 
either  mercy  or  justice,  if  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  establishment  of  those  pretensions,  that  when 
this  sinful  war  had  continued  another  year,  he 
even  recorded  his  public  protest  against  the  i^^t^ 
permission  which  tL  English  minilters  were  '''"' 
then  proposing  to  give  to  the  duVe  o^  0'^«»!c&« 
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to  ransom  himself.  This  ill-used  Freneh  prince 
could  appeal  to  his  keepers  to  testify,  that  neither 
by  word,  writing,  nor  action,  had  he  ever  hnkea 
the  oath  he  gave  on  surrendering  himself  a  captive 
at  Agincpurt^  notwithstanding  the  cruelty  oi  the 
English  government  in  detaining  him  a  prittMKr 
from  the  prime  to  the  decline  of  his  life ;  and  thus 
compelling  him  to  pass  twenty-four  wearisome  yean 
useless,  as  he  observed,  to  his  friends  and  his 
tenants,  and  a  stranger  to  his  loved  native  laiid; 
and  this  for  defending  his  country  in  battle,  at  the 
bidding  of  his  sovereign.  And  even  the  tardy 
mercy  which  the  duke  of  Grloucester  was  so  loathe 
to  see  allowed  him  was,  in  truth,  a  hard  bargain, 
extorted  from  his  anxiety  to  be  once  more  at  laige 
and  at  home.  For  he  was  not  allowed  to  quit 
England  till  he  had  paid  down  21,00(ML  and  had 
given  security  for  the  payment  of  54,0002.  more,  as 
the  price  of  his  liberty,  besides  binding  himself  to 
return  into  captivity  within  forty  days  after  the 
expiration  of  a  year,  if  he  should  not  in  the  mean 
time  prevail  upon  his  cousin,  Charles  VII.,  to  make 
peace  with  England  on  such  terms  as  would  content 
the  latter.  To  this  last  condition,  however,  was 
annexed  an  engagement  to  restore  to  him  the  monev 
paid  for  his  ransom;  and  therefore  the  English 
government  chose  rather  to  hold  over  him  the  threat 
of  demanding  his  return,  than  actually  to  insist  on 
his  coming  back  when  he  failed  to  procure  the 
peace  they  would  have  accepted. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester  however  did  not  content 

himself  with   opposing  this  negociation,    whilst  it 

was  pending.  He  very  soon  after  laid  before 

^^^^'  the  king,  a  long  list  of  charges  against  Cardi- 
nal Beaufort,  in  which  he  treated  it  as  a  crime,  io 
him,  to  have  let  the  duke  of  Orleans  purchase  his 
liberty ;   and  put  this  measure  on  a  level  with  the 

f  raver  accusations  of  his  having  taken  advantage  of 
[enry's  mmotit^  to  ^xocxwe^Jci^  ^x^'^Wsc^  estates 
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out  of  the  royal  domains,  and  a  grant  for  exempting  his 
wealthy  bishopric  from  the  payment  of  those  tenths 
with  which  the  clergy  were  wont  to  tax  themselves, 
when  the  laitygave  the  government  a  fifteenth  of  their 
moveables  *•  Henry,  now  come  of  age,  referred 
the  whole  to  his  council ;  and,  as  the  cardinal's 
influence  was  paramount  there,  these  charges  fell  to 
the  ground.  But  the  enmity  between  these  two 
heads  of  parties  could  not  be  so  suppressed.  It  made 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  gather  around  him  all  such  as 
disliked  the  Romish  priesthood,  but  had  too  many 
prejudices  to  join  the  Lollards ;  or  loved  their  own 
sins  too  well  to  bear  the  holy  preaching  of  those  re- 
formers. He  would  gladly  have  seen  his  royal  ne- 
phew as  alive  as  himself  to  the  frauds  by  which 
the  priests  sought  to  prop  up  their  declining  au- 
thority over  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  a  circum- 
stance which  occurred  at  St.  Albans,  when  Henry 
and  he  were  visiting  the  monastery  there,  gave  him 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  teaching  the  young 
king  to  be  prudently  mistrustful  of  their  arts.     It 


*  The  author  would  here  wish  to  correct  the  account  he  has  given  in 
p.  445,  of  the  grants  made  by  parliament  to  Henry  V.  after  the  battle  of 
Aginoourt  They  are  stated  at  two  tenths  and  two  fifteenths,  which 
8hoi4d  properly  be  equivalent  to  a  third.  But  historians  have  neglected 
to  ootke  a  great  change  made  near  a  hundred  years  before,  in  the  collec- 
tion  of  this  kind  of  tax.  In  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  III.,  that  monarch 
promised  his  parliament,  that  he  would  be  content  to  abide  by  an  old 
valuation,  in  Ievyi«g  their  grant  of  a  fifteenth  of  the  property  of  the 
peers  and  knights,  and  a  tenth  of  that  of  dtizens  and  burgesses ;  instead  of 
exa<^ng  those  proportions  in  the  rigorous  manner  described  in  pages  10 
and  ]  1*  This  concession  became  a  fixed  rule ;  and  from  thenceforward, 
every  town  and  district  knew  what  it  had  to  pay,  when  a  fUleenth  and  a 
tenth  were  granted.  But  as  the  old  valuation  was  known  to  be  less  than 
the  tme  value  of  these  proportions  of  the  subject's  moveables  in  bis  time,  it 
would  fidl  still  shorter  of  their  value  as  the  nation  gradually  grew  richer. 
We  learn  from  Hollingshed,  a  writer  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  that  this 
fixed  valuation  was  37,930/.  which  in  Henry  the  fifth's  reign,  would  be 
about  as  much  money  in  weight  of  silver,  as  74,000/. ;  and  as  that  king, 
on  the  occasion  here  spoken  of,  had  a  double  grant,  it  would  bring  him 
128,0001. 

The  two  tenths  granted  by  the  clergy  at  the  same  time  vick  ^t^^iicM 
alio  ^ed  niau  oflesB  value  than  a  real  fifth  of  theit  incotoifi^ 
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had  been  so  managed,  that  a  eountiyman  shonU 
pretend  to  be  suddenly  restored  to  sight,  at  tbe 
shrine  of  St.  Alban,  whilst  the  king  was  in  the  tows. 
On  this  the  populace  ran  about  crying,  *'  a  miraclei'' 
and  the  priests  set  the  bells  a  ringings  and  began  to 
chaunt  a  hymn  of  triumph  in  the  church.  Henij 
was  disposed  to  make  no  difficulty  of  believing  the 
man*s  tale^  who  assured  him  he  had  come  firom  ai 
far  as  Berwick,  having  been  advised  so  to  do,  ini 
dream ;  and  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  see  be- 
fore from  his  birth.  "  That  I  can  easily  believe," 
said  the  duke,  looking  earnestly  at  the  manls  em, 
**  For  I  think  you  cannot  see  much  yet.'*  ^*  iei» 
Sir,*'  said  the  countryman, ''  I  thank  tbe  holy  martyr, 
I  can  now  see  as  well  as  any  man."  "If  so,"  siod 
the  duke,  "  of  what  colour  is  my  cloak  ?*'  **  Red/ 
replied  he.  "  And  this  ?"  **  Black."  *«  Put  him 
in  the  stocks  then,  mayor,  for  a  cheat,"  said  the  duke^ 
''  a  miracle  might  suddenly  enable  the  blind  to  dis- 
tinguish colours ;  but  then  he  could  no  more  have 
told  which  names  belonged  to  which,  than  he  can 
tell  our  names,  whom  he  has  not  seen  before.'' 

The  cardinal  was  not  the  man  to  bear  this  hos- 
tility to  himself  and  his  order,  without  seeking  re- 
venge. But  before  attempting  the  duke's  destruc- 
tion, he  contrived  to  humble  him,  in  the  sight  of  the 
nation,  by  degrading  his  duchess.  She  was  at  this 
time  the  first  princess  of  the  land.  For  Heniy 
the  fifth's  widow  was  lately  dead;  after  having  sunk 
herself  by  marrying  Owen  Tudor,  a  private  Welsh 
gentleman  in  her  service.  And  Jacquetta  of  Lux- 
emburgh,  widow  to  the  regent  Bedford,  had  also 
forfeited  her  rank  by  marrying  a  commoner.  Sir 
Richard    Wydevile  *.      Notwithstanding   however 


*  Both  the  husbands  underwent  a  long  imprisonment  for  muvfiH 
these  princesses  without  the  permission  of  the  king,  or  rather  of  tbe 
council.  But  Tudor's  sons  were  acknowledged  and  treated  as  hit  bro- 
thers, by  Henry  \l.,  and  vie  &VvaV\%«^  \v\«  ^^andson  mount  the  tbroM 
of  England,  wUb  a  g;i«ftd-dwa|jEiXw  oIN<^^«h^«^V«\^^j;^wi8^ 
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her  elevated  station^  the  duchess  of  Gloucester  had 
never  enjoyed  the  respect  of  the  people.  She  had 
now  been  listening  to  flatterers,  who  set  before  her 
the  hopes  of  seeing  the  duke  of  Gloucester  succeed 
his  nephew  as  king ;  and  herself  become,  by  conse- 
quence, the  queen  of  England.  But  whilst  she  thought 
dieir  conversations  secret,  the  arts  by  which  these 
people  were  seeking  to  impose  on  her,  enabled  the 
cardinal's  creatures  to  accuse  her  of  conspiring  with 
Margery  Jourdemayn,  a  reputed  witch,  and  a  priest 
named  Bolingbroke,  to  kill  the  king  by  sorcery. 
The  accusers  asserted,  that  they  had  made  a  waxen 
miage  of  Henry  V I.,  which  was  to  be  set  before  the 
fire  ;  and  to  produce  such  magical  effects  upon  the 
unconscious  Henry,  that  he  was  to  pine  away  as  the 
wax  melted.  Absurd  as  this  story  was,  it  suited  the 
superstition  of  the  court,  and  was  made  an 
excuse  for  burning  Jourdemayn ;  executing  ^^^^' 
Bolinffbroke  as  a  traitor;  and  obliging  the  duchess 
to  walk  barefoot,  carrying  a  wax-taper  in  her  hand, 
through  the  chief  streets  of  the  city  of  London. 
After  which  she  was  sent  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  re- 
main there,  for  the  rest  of  her  days,  in  the  custody 
of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley. 

Stafford,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  now  chan-f 
cellor ;  Molyns,  bishop  of  Chichester,  was  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal:  Ayscough,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
was  clerk  of  the  council;  the  bishops  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  of  Carlisle  held  other  high  offices ;  and 
ecclesiastics  were  employed  as  secretaries,  ambassa- 
dors, masters  of  the  rolls,  and  even  as  physicians 
to  the  King ;  whilst  two  laymen  only,  De  la  Pole, 
earl  of  Suffolk,  and  lord  Say,  found  sufficient  favour 
in  the  cardinal's  sight  to  be  placed  in  the  king's 
household,  and  reckoned  amongst  the  actual  go- 
vernors of  the  country.  Of  these  two  the  earl  of 
Suffolk  was  the  most  aspiring.  And  whilst  the  duke 
of  Gloucester  would  have  matched  the  king  in 
marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  count  of  Armagnac^ 
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whose  power  in  the  south  of  Frabce  was  belkfed 
sufficient  to  preserve  Gascony  for  the  EngUsIii 
Suffolk  was  turning  his  thoughts  to  find  some  lady 
of  enough  wit  and  spirit  to  rule  the  king ;  and  bo 
circumstanced  as  to  be  conscious  that  she  owed  her 
elevation  to  his  management.  Such  a  person  he 
found  in  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Regder; 
a  French  nobleman,  who  bore  the  high  titles  of  kiif 
of  Sicily  and  of  Jerusalem^  and  duke  of  Anjoa  and 
Maine.  His  right  to  the  kingdoms  of  Sicily  and 
Jerusalem  was  little  better  than  an  idle  tale ;  ajid  he 
had  been  kept  out  of  his  dukedoms  by  the  English 
for  his  faithful  adherence  to  Charles  VII*  But  hit 
titles  and  his  poverty  equally  suited  the  eail  of 
Suffolk's  views  ;  for  his  rank  being  superior  to  that 
of  the  count  of  Armagnac^  made  the  match  sound 
more  plausible  ;  whilst  his  utter  inability  to  give  any 
dower  with  his  daughter,  would  serve  to  convince 
both  him  and  her  that  the  proposer  of  the  marriage 
could  only  intend  to  be  repaid  by  their  gratitude. 
Having  brought  the  king  to  wish  for  this  match,  the 
earl  further  persuaded  him  to  sign  a  document, 
which  he  next  got  the  parliament  to  sanction,  au- 
thorising him  to  negociate  at  once  for  Henry's  mar- 
riage and  for  a  peace  :  and  declaring  him  pardoned 
before-hand,  for  any  error  of  judgment  into  which 
he  might  fall,  in  settling  the  terms  of  both.  Thus 
empowered,  the  earl  went  to  France ;  and,  as  the 
near  relationship  of  Margaret  to  the  French  royal 
family  gave  Charles  VII.  an  especial  right  to  inter- 
fere, he  was  there  told,  that  the  lady's  friends  could 
i^ot  consent  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  the  king  of 
England,  unless  the  English  would  restore  Anjou 
and  Maine  to  her  father. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  every  acre  of  French 
ground,  still  held  by  the  English,  had  been  given  up 
to  its  rightful  sovereign ;  as  a  proof  that  England 
repented  the  crime  of  its  seizure.  But  as  the  earl 
had  taken  no  sucV\  cotv^c.\&iv\.\qnx^  ^v&vf  of  the  invasion 
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of  France,  it  was  in  him  a  betraying  of  his  country, 
to  give  up  those  provinces  merely  that  he  might 
carry  his  own  private  ends,  by  making  a  queen  of 
England  who  was  likely  to  make  him  the  first  minis- 
ter of  the  crown.  This,  however,  he  hesitated  not 
to  do ;  and  having  further  negociated  a  truce  with 
Charles,  who  would  not  now  consent  to  a  peace, 
he  returned  to  England  to  ask  parliament  for  money 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  bringing  over  the  intended 
queen ;  as  the  titular  king  her  father  was  too  poor 
to  send  her  respectably  attended. 

It  was  one  of  the  charges  made  against  the  ruling 
administration,  that  they  encouraged  sheriffs,  and 
other  officers  presiding  at  elections,  to  return  such 
members  to  parliament  as  would  serve  the  court ; 
when  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  electors  had 
fallen  upon  different  persons.  Another  expedient, 
not  unfrequently  had  recourse  to  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  parliament  submissive,  was  to  summon  its 
members  to  meet,  not  in  London,  but  in  some  one 
of  the  lesser  towns  of  the  kingdom,  where  they  found 
themselves  so  ill  accomodated,  and  raised  the  prices 
of  lodging  and  provisions  to  such  a  height  by  bidding 
against  each  other,  that  they  soon  became  willing  to 
vote  whatever  the  court  desired,  rather  than  be  kept 
together,  disputing  points  which  the  king's  ministers 
were  not  likely  to  give  up  till  after  a  long  delay.  By 
some  such  arts,  the  last  parliament  had  been  brought 
to  give  the  earl  of  Suffolk  his  remarkable  comniis-> 
sion;  and  another  parliament  now  sanctioned  his 
jrielding  up  territories,  whose  loss  must  hasten  that 
of  Normandy,  and  voted  a  subsidy  for  enabling  him  to 
escort  the  princess  Margaret;  besides  farther  re- 
questing that  the  King,  who  had  just  made  him  a 
marquess,  ^  would  ever  esteem  him  as  a  most  true 
and  faithful  subject.'  In  all  which  votes  it  went 
against  the  wishes  of  the  nation. 

The  policy  of  Suffolk  now  seemed  likely  to  secure 
for  him  every  object  which  his  ambition  had  tempted 
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him  to  desire.     He  revisited  France,  and  wa8r^ 
ceived   there  with   honour,  as  the   &vourite  of  a 
powerful  sovereign.    He  obtained  Margaret's  grati- 
tude; brought  her  with  miich  triumphant 
^^     pomp  to  England  ;  saw  that  her  beauty  and 
her  manly  understanding,  gave  her  the  en- 
tire command  of  the  docile  king ;  and  found  her  his 
attached  friend,  desirous  to  see  him  the  greatest  of 
her  husband's  subjects ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  he  wai 
forthwith  promoted  to  a  dukedom* 

The  king,  meanwhile,  appeared  incapable  of  com* 
prehending  that  eager  desire  to  govern,  of  which 
he  felt  nothing  in  his  own  breast*  He  was  glad  to 
be  relieved,  by  his  queen  and  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
from  wearying  himself  with  affairs  of  state ;  and  was 
thankful  to  them  for  giving  him  leisure  to  pursue 
the  bent  of  his  own  benevolent  mind  in  planning  and 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  two  colleges  of  Eton, 
and  of  King's,  Cambridge ;  by  which  he  now,  in  his 
early  youth,  made  a  noble  provision  for  the  instruc* 
tion  of  boys  and  youths.  But  no  man  can  innocent- 
ly neglect  to  do  the  whole  of  his  duty,  in  that  state 
of  life  unto  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  call  him. 
He  was  called  to  govern  his  nobles,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  the  sons  of  his  gentry*  And 
whilst  he  shrunk  from  the  toil,  the  counsellors  in 
whom  he  trusted,  (if  queen  Margaret  did  not  join 
in  the  plot)  were  growing  daily  more  jealous  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester's  influence  with  the  people | 
which  had  been  much  increased  of  late,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  being  known  to  speak  angrily  andcon- 
temptuously  of  the  courtiers,  for  surrendering  his 
brother's  French  conquests.  As  the  duke  had 
no  children,  the  king  had  been  persuaded  to  give 
Suffolk  a  reversionary  grant  of  the  succession  to  bis 
uncle  Gloucester's  estates  and  castles  in  Pembroke- 
shire ;  and  this  added  another  snare  to  those  which 
already  beset  the  favourite.  The  cardinal  had  long 
Jbeen  tempted  to  the  same  crime  as  Suffolk  now  me* 
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ditated  ;  and  they  caused  a  pariiament  to  be  sum* 
tnoned  to  meet  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  where  the 
influence  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk  secured  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  people  to  an  order,  privately 
tent  round  the  neighbourhood^  requiring  them  to 
arm  and  watch  the  roads. 

To  this  parliament  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
came ;  and  was,  the  next  day,  arrested  on  a  i^^y  ' 
charge  of  treason,  by  the  lord  Beaumont, 
graiid  constable  of  England,  accompanied  by  the 
cardinal's  nephew,  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset. 
Twelve  days  after,  Gloucester,  though  seen  well  the 
evening  before,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  The 
friends  of  the  king's  ministers  gave  out  that  he  died 
of  apoplexy.  But  the  voice  of  the  people  asserted 
that  he  was  murdered.  The  small  number  of  at- 
tendants which  the  deceased  duke  had  brought  with 
him  to  Bury,  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  he 
had  not  come  thither  with  any  intention  of  com- 
mitting violence.  They  were  all  seized,  however, 
when  he  was ;  and  five  of  them,  being  carried  to 
London,  were  there  sentenced  to  die  the  death  of 
traitors,  and  were  hanged  accordingly;  and  then 
cut  down,  as  usual,  whilst  still  alive,  to  be  killed 
over  again  by  fiercer  tortures.  But  at  that  moment, 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  had  stood  by  from  the  be- 
ginning of  their  sufferings,  produced  the  king's 
order  for  sparing  their  lives.  Henry  had,  doubtless, 
been  persuaded  to  believe  them  guilty  of  treason ; 
but  he  abhorred  the  punishment  assigned  to  that 
ofience.  ''It  is  a  shame  to  use  any  Christian  so 
cruelly,  on  my  account ;"  said  he. 

But  six  weeks  more,  and  cardinal  Beaufort  found 
himself  on  his  death-bed.  Then  he  perceived,  too 
late,  the  vanity  of  riches.  His  attendant  chaplain 
has  recorded  the  cries  which  burst,  at  that  hour, 
from  this  poor  terrified  sinner.  "  Why  should  I 
die  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  having  so  much  riches  !  If 
the  whole  realm  could  save  my  life,  I  am  able^  either 
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by  policy  to  get  it,  or  by  riches  to  buy  it.  Ficl 
Will  not  death  be  hindered  ?  Will  money  do  nothing! 
When  my  nephew  of  Bedford  died,  I  thought  mymf 
half  up  the  wheel.  But  when  I  saw  my  other 
nephew,  Gloucester,  dead,  then  I  thought  myself  a 
match  for  kings ;  and  that  my  treasures  would  m 
increase,  that  I  misht  live  to  become  a  pope.  But 
I  see  now  the  world  faileth  me ;  and  so  I  am  de* 
ceived !  I  beseech  you  all  to  pray  for  me !" 

Fifty  years  had  this  unhappy  man  been  a  bishqk 
Yet  one  would  suppose,  from  his  language,  he  bw 
never  heard  of  a  Saviour.  While  in  health,  he  had 
looked  forward  to  purchasing  the  forgiveness  of  hv 
sins  with  those  riches  which,  he  novr  felt,  could  noC 
prolong  his  stay  one  hour  upon  that  earth  to  which 
his  heart  clung.  He  had  then  made  his  idll ;  and 
had  stipulated,  according  to  the  value  of  the  monej, 
or  plate,  therein  devised  to  different  churches  or 
monastries,  how  many,  and  what  prayers  should  be 
offered  up  after  his  death,  to  procure  a  change  of 
the  sentence  that  must  otherwise  pass  upon  his  soul. 
And  he  had  farther  required  his  executors  to  pro- 
vide, that  ten  thousand  masses  should  be  said,  ''with 
as  much  speed  as  possible,"  at  a  shilling  a  piecci  for 
the  same  purpose  *. 

When  the  man  whom  the  pope  and  the  king 
delighted  to  honour,  as  the  first  churchman  m 
England,  was  such  as  cardinal  Beaufort ;  and  mhea 
nearly  all  his  brother  prelates  were  avowedly  de- 
voting themselves  to  affairs  of  state,  so  as  to  fill  the 
chief  offices  ia  their  sovereign's  court,  it  was  not  to 


*  It  is  rare  to  find  a  will,  in  that  age,  which  does  not  betray,  that  the 
testator  btiilt  his  hopes  of  pardon  on  the  like  sandy  foundation;  inilia' 
of  resting  on  the  rock  of  ages. 

Thus  a  lord  Abergavenny,  appointing  Archbbhop  Arundel  his  ei- 
ecutor,  says,  *'  I  desire  that  10,000  masses  be  said  for  my  soul,  In  iD 
possible  haste,  after  my  death,  by  the  most  honest  priest  that  can  be 
found  ;  and  that  four  good  priests  be  found,  for  ten  years,  to  sing  fiv 
my  soul  and  for  live  soul  of  my  lord  Sir  John  Hastings,  Earl  of  Pen- 
broke,  and  fox  a\\  lYve  aow\aX.o.'wViwft.\Q>R^  Oc^^Uon.' 
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be  expected  that  the  priests,  who  looked  up  to  them 
as  rulers  and  guides,  should  be  much  holier  than 
they.  And  it  so  happens,  that  the  Popish  clergy  of 
this  day  have  put  upon  record  an  awful  testimony 
of  their  own  wickedness.  For,  meaning  to  take 
advantage  of  the  influence  which  their  bishops  now 
had,  in  the  royal  councils,  they  represented  it  as  a 
grievance,  that  many  parish-priests  had  been  in- 
dicted of  late,  in  divers  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for 
robberies,  rapes,  and  other  felonies.  Wherefore 
they  besought  the  king,  not  to  regard  such  in- 
dictments, as  false  calumnies  against  their  order, 
but,  to  consent  that  every  such  priest  should  have  his 
pardon,  for  any  of  these  gross  crimes  already  com- 
mitted, or  that  might  be  committed,  before  the 
lat  of  June  next  coming ;  on  condition  of 
the  clergy's  undertaking,  that  every  priest  in 
the  kingdom  should  pay  13^.  4fd.  into  the  royal 
treasury,  as  the  price  they  would  gladly  give,  to 
have  their  fellows  escape  unpunished.  Yet,  on  what 
easy  terms  the  clergy  could  previously  get  off,  even 
when  convicted  of  a  felony,  may  be  understood  from 
a  fact  which  occurred  but  five  years  before ;  when 
a  clergyman,  being  harassed  to  pay  a  debt,  pre- 
vailed upon  another  to  accuse  him  of  a  felony,  and 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  accusation,  that  he  might  be 
accounted  his  bishop's  prisoner,  and  thus  elude 
being  apprehended  by  his  creditor  on  a  civil  claim  *. 
When,  however,  the  beauty  of  our  Lord's  king- 
dom on  earth  seems  most  defaced,  and  its  glory 
most  quickly  fading  away,  then  it  is  that  a  careful 
search  into  passing  events,  will  most  frequently 
discover  some  peculiar  preparation  going  on  for  its 
advancement ;  that  its  growth  may  be  known  to  be 
not  of  man,  but  of  God.  Thus  it  was  now.  When 
the  Romish  priesthood  seemed  to  have  such  in- 

•  In  this  case  the  commons  petitioned  the  king  to  prevent  such  a 
fiaud.  And  he,  in  consequence,  ordered  the  bishop  either  to  surrender 
his  prisoner,  or  pay  the  debt. 
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fluence  over  kings,  that  their  united  power  most 
surely  quench  every  spark  of  light ;  when  the  dem, 
who  should  themselves  have  shone  as  the  stan  n 
the  firmament,  were  lost  in  darkness ;  then  did  it 
please  God  to  lead  men  to  the  discovery  of  an  art 
admirably  fitted  for  dispelling  the  gross  ignorapoe 
of  the  Christian  world,  and  for  making  the  Scrip- 
tures more  accessible  than  ever  they  had  been  be- 
fore. He  has  expressly  said.  In  the  hearts  of  d 
that  are  wise-hearted  I  have  put  wisdom  *.  And  if 
He  condescended  to  say  this  of  the  v^orkmen  is 
gold,  and  the  carvers  of  wood,  whose  skill  was  to  be 
employed  for  decorating  the  tabernacle  in  the  wil- 
derness, which  was  soon  to  pass  into  dbuse,  it  is 
surely  meet  that  we  should  ascribe  to  His  wisdon» 
and  mercy,  the  gift  of  that  ingenuity  which  pro- 
duced, at  this  time,  the  art  of  printing ;  an  invaluable 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  those  employed  to 
build  up  that  far  more  glorious  temple,  the  church 
of  Christ,  the  eternal  habitation  of  God  through 
the  Spirit  f. 

Before  printing  was  invented,  the  Scriptures 
could  only  be  copied  out  by  the  pen ;  and  no  poor 
man  could  possibly  save  enough,  from  his  earnings, 
to  pay  the  higher  wages  of  a  skilful  copyist,  for  the 
many  days'  labour  required  to  write  out  the  whole 
Bible.  Books  were  then  luxuries,  only  within  the 
reach  of  the  wealthy.  It  was  one  of  the  most  cre- 
ditable transactions  of  the  regent  Bedford's  life, 
that  he  spent  4,400/.,  or  the  value  of  5,500  ozea,  in 
purchasing  the  library  accumulated  by  three  suc- 
cessive kings  of  France.  Yet  this  royal  library 
contained  but  853  volumes ;  and  they  of  very  little 
real  worth.  His  brother,  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
had  also  been  a  liberal  purchaser  of  books;  and 
gave  to  Oxford  what  was,  then,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  its  public  library ;  whereas  many  a  humble 

•  Enod.  Tiy^xv.  ^.  i  Eph.  u.  22. 
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member  of  that  university  has,  nowi  a  larger  collec- 
tion of  books  in  bis  own  rooms.  But  it  is  more 
material  to  observe,  that,  as  the  rich  in  this  world's 
goods  have  not  often  been  lovers  of  the  word  of 
God,  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  rare  as  well  as 
dear*;  so  that  it  was  indeed  necessary  for  the  peo- 
ple, to  seek  the  law  at  the  mouth  of  the  priests  f  /  and 
if  he  could  not,  or  would  not  teach  his  flock,  scarcely 
one  in  ten  thousand  could  search  the  Bible  for  in- 
■Btruction.  Whereas,  by  means  of  printing,  not  only 
the  Scriptures,  but  the  exhortations  of  those  whom 
.God  raises  up,  from  time  to  time,  to  teach  their 
generation  after  the  manner  peculiarly  suited  to 
meet  the  wants  of  each  varying  age,  are  spread 
from  the  palace  to  the  cottage ;  and  the  poor  have 
ihe  gospel  preached  to  tJiem  by  the  dead,  or  the 
distant  living,  even  if  those  who  ought  especially  to 
•care  for  them,  be  negligent,  or  incompetent.  But, 
at  the  time  of  its  invention,  the  art  of  printing  was 
ako  a  most  precious  gift,  from  its  peculiar  fitness 
for  thwarting  the  pope's  endeavours  to  keep  the 
world  in  darkness.  For  when  he,  or  his  servants 
-the  priests,  had  procured  the  death  of  any  faithful 
preacher,  the  good  man's  words,  being  committed 
to  the  press,  were  often  made  known  in  places  which 
the  papal  authority  had  prevented  his  visiting ;  and 
were  read  by  more  thousands  than  could  possibly 
have  listened  to  his  tongue.  The  press  became  a 
preacher,  whose  voice  no  pope  could  stop. 

But  though  the  invention  of  printing  proved  in- 
finitely more  important  to  England  than  any  poli- 
.tical  transaction  whatever,  it  was  not  invented  by 
Englishmen,  but  by  John  Guthenberg,  an 
engraver,  at  Mayence  in  Germany.  The  art 
was  not  put  into  practice  here,  till  above  twenty 
-years  after  its  discovery.  And,  in  the  mean  while, 
another  event  had  also  occurred   abroad,  which 

•  See  pp.  262,  265.  \  Vl«V.  \\,  1 , 
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formed  another  step  in  the  preparation  making  ibi 
that  extensive  restoration  of  the  knowledge  of  tiie 
gospel  which  was  especially  to  bless  our'  own  hoi 
This  event  was  the  entire  destruction  of  the  QnA 
empire  by  the  Turks ;  who  captured  its  chief,  nd 
its  last  city.  Cons  tan  tinople,  in  1453 :  and  therebj 
drove  many  Greeks  of  an  intellectual  turn,  and  i 
considerable  acquirements,  to  seek  a  maintenance  by 
teaching  their  beautiful  and  expressive  languagek 
the  flourishing  cities  of  southern  Europe,  xke 
main  effect  of  the  study  of  the  Greek  tongue,  ibia» 
forward  uninterruptedly  cultivated  by  Europein 
scholars,  has  been  to  improve  their  literary  tails, 
and  style  of  composition;  but,  at  the  same  tiiii6,t0 
strengthen  that  carnal  mind,  which  the  word  of 
God  declares  to  be  enmity  against  kim,  beeaate  i 
is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  em 
be*.  The  most  popular,  and  universally  read  sr 
thor  in  the  Greek  language  is  Homer;  and  the 
character  to  which  he  gives  most  prominence  is  tint 
of  a  restless,  passionate,  inexorable,  fierce  warrior; 
such  as  no  reader  can  be  won,  by  this  poet's  art,  to 
admire,  without  its  thereby  becoming  the  more  dit 
ficult  for  him  to  turn  to  the  gospel,  and  adoie  die 
character  that  sets  before  us,  as  sa}ring,  Leam  cf 
Me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  Whosoeuf 
shall  smite  tliee  on  thy  right  cheeky  turn  to  him  ike 
other  also  f.  But  the  language  of  ancient  Greeee 
had  admired  moralists,  as  well  as  popular  poeti; 
and  almost  every  sentiment,  which  their  ingenait| 
or  eloquence  fixes  in  the  heart,  tends  to  increase  die 
difficulty  of  which  our  Saviour  spake,  when  he  said, 
How  can  ye  believe,  which  receive  honour  one  ofos^ 
otJier,  and  seek  not  the  honour  that  comethfrom  GoP 
only  %,  Whilst  their  persuasions  to  virtue,  are  bat 
attempts  to  gainsay  His  express  declaration.  As  tht 
branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  tf 

•  Rom.  Vui.  T.  ^  Matt.  xL  29,  and  v.  39. 
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tAe  vinCf  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  Me. 
Without  Mcy  ye  can  do  nothing  *.  But  untoward  as 
the  general  tendency  of  such  literature  must  be^  for 
the  forming  of  the  Christian  character,  still  the  ac- 
quirement of  the  Greek  tongue,  pai*ticularly  whilst 
k  was  yet  a  noyelty,  disposed  men  of  inquiring 
mindsy   to  search  the  New  Testament,   thus  re- 

2»ened   to  them  in  its  original  language.     And 
ough  the  Latin  translation,  called  the  Vulgate, 
then  and  now  used  by  the  Romish  church,  was  not 
■o  unfaithful  a  copy  as  to  differ  very  materially  from 
the  Greek,  the  different  attention  with  which  they 
examined  the  latter  had  a  blessed  effect  upon  many 
icholars.     They  also,  naturally,  next  desired  to 
know,  wh&t  light  the  Greek  divines  might  have 
thrown  upon  those  Scriptures,  which  spake  to  them 
.  in  their  native  tongue ;  and  though  most  of  those 
divines  were  discovered  to  be  not  less  defective 
teachers  than  their  cotemporaries  in  western  Eu- 
lope,  still  the  scholars  of  countries  acknowledging 
the  pope  as  head  of  the  church,  gained  much  by 
finding  that  there  were  Christian  writers,  who,  hav- 
ing the  like  respect  for  the  authority  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  Scriptures,  either  knew  nothing,  or  cared 
nothing  about  the  high  claims  of  the  pope. 

But  to  quit  those  foreign  transactions,  which 
were  gradually  to  produce  their  happiest  fruits  in 
England,  and  to  return  to  what  was  now  passing  at 
the  court  of  Henry  VI.,  the  duke  of  Suffolk  ruled 
there  uncontrouled.  The  deaths  of  those  prominent 
political  chiefs,  Gloucester  and  the  cardinal,  had 
taken  away  two  princes,  his  superiors  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  And  they  had  been  quickly  followed 
by  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset;  who  committed 
suicide,  after  an  unsuccessful  struggle  to  succeed  to 
his  uncle,  the  cardinal's  influence.  The  guardian- 
ship of  this  duke's  only  daughter,  Margaret,  was 

*  John  XV*  4, 5. 
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obtained  by  Suffolk,  from  the  king;  and  he  had 
managed  to  remove  the  successor  to  the  ducal  titk 
of  Somerset  from  court,  by  making  him  Henry'i 
lieutenant  in  France ;  whilst  he  kept  the  duke  of 
York  engaged  at  a  distance,  as  governor  of  Ireland. 
Yet  neither  the  removal  of  rivals,  nor  the  steady 
friendship  of  the  queen,  could  give  durability  to  the 
duke  of  Suffolk's  power. 

The  ill  paid  soldiers  of  the  duke  of  Somerset  had 
surprised,  and  pillaged  a  town  in  Brittany;  aad 
king  Charles,  glad  of  an  excuse  for  proceeding  to 
the  entire  expulsion  of  the  English  armies  from  hii 
kingdom,  declared  the  truce  broken  ;  inarched  into 
Normandy ;  and  was  soon  master  of  Rouen.     TUi 
irritated  the  pride  of  the  nation,  and  its  anger  iel 
on  the  duke  of  Suffolk;  as  if  he  could  have  pre- 
vented the  success  of  the  French.     Many  now  recol- 
lected how  stoutly  the  duke  of  Gloucester  had  stood 
up  against  the  surrender  of  those  provinces  from 
which  the  king  of  France  had  made  his  attack,  in  T 
the  present  instance,  on  Normandy.     Forgetting  |^ 
therefore,  that   duke's   dissolute  life,   whilst  they 
remembered  his  cheerful  hospitality,  he  was  ofkeo 
in  their  mouths,  as  the  good  duke  Humphrey ;  and 
they  execrated  his  supposed  murderers,  with  whom 
they  believed  the  duke  of  Suffolk  to  be  deeply  con* 
cerned,  though  they  knew  not  how   to  prove  it 
The  popular  indignation  thus  fermenting,  soon  be- 
came so  notorious,  that  the  duke  thought  it  prudent 
to  address  the  king  in  parliament,  and  appeal  to 
his  past  labours  and  losses  in  the  war,  as  prooft 
that  he  had  not  been  an  unfaithful  servant  of  hii 
country.    A  few  days  after,  however,  the  house  of 
commons  came  before  the  lords  ;  and  required  that 
the  duke  should  be  committed  to  the  Tower, 
1450.   '  whilst  they  were  preparing  a  bill  of  impeach- 
ment against  him.    This  request  the  court 
did  not  dare  to  refuse ;  but  when  the  commons  had 
proceeded  to  diaw  >rp  vXvcvt  Ocvdx%^'^«  \Jaa  duke  was 
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;ht  from  the  Tower  to  hear  them  read.  They 
red  him  of  uniformly  betraying  the  interests  of 
and^  and  in  particular  cases  the  secrets  of  his 
eign's  council,  to  the  French  king;  and  of 
ing  to  get  the  English  crown  into  his  own 
ff  by  marrying  his  infant  ward,  La()y  Margaret 
fort,  to  his  own  son; — she  being,  they  ob- 
d,  the  presumptive  heiress  of  the  royal  house 
mcaster,  as  long  as  the  king  had  no  children. 

however,  could  not  be  justly  said;  as  the  first 
forts,  though  children  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by 
erine  Swynford,  his  wife,  were  not  capable  of 
iting  from  him ;  being  born  before  his  mar- 

with  her.  Nor  was  the  charge  of  treason 
.  more  plausible.  The  duke  declared,  that  the 
the  years,  and  the  places,  in  which  and  at 
1,  he  was  accused  of  holding  traitorous  com- 
sations  with  Charles  YII.,  should  all  be  dis- 
^d.  But  he  added,  that,  without  admitting  any 
»f  their  charges  to  be  just,  he  was  content  to 

the  king's  pleasure,  for  his  sentence. 
tnry  had  not  the  courage  to  uphold  him  against 
K)pular  outcry.      So  the  Chancellor,   Kemp, 
bbhop  of  York,  informed  the  parliament,  that 
ing,  without  pronouncing  the  duke  guilty  of 

things  whereof  he  was  accused,  but  acting 
the  duke's  appeal  to  his  good  pleasure,  had 
ed  him  to  quit  England,  and  to  remain  abroad 
ears. 

ter  this  concession  to  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
*easurer  ventured  to  inform  a  parliament  which 
t  Leicester,  that  the  debts  of  the  crown  were 
f  double  what  they  had  been,  when  before 

known  ;  and  that  the  annual  expences  of  the 
5  household  exceeded  the  revenue  appropri- 
to  its  maintenance,  by  36,000/.  On  hearing 
the  commons  consented,  for  the  first  time,  to 
le  an  income  tax  on  all  rents  of  lands  and 
e^  of  office,  to  the  amount  of  two  and  a  half  ^er 
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cent,  on  every  income  of  from  two  to  forty  ponndi 
a  year ;  of  five  per  cent,  from  that  to  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year;  and  often  per  cent,  on  every  greats 
mcome. 

In  the  mean  while  the  duke,  af^er  having  luv- 
rowly  escaped  the  violence  of  the  Londoners,  who 
sought  to  slay  him,  had  retired  to  his  estates  ii 
Suffolk.  From  thence  he  wrote  his  son  suchn 
excellent  parting  letter  of  advice,  as  shows  that  ad- 
versity was  teaching  himself  an  useful  lesson;  and 
then  having  called  together  his  tenants  and  neigin 
hours,  and  conjured  them  to  believe  him  innocent  of 
the  charges  brought  against  him,  he  set  sail,  with  a 
few  attendants,  from  Ipswich. 

Off  Calais  their  vessel  was  visited  by  a  boat  from 
a  large  ship,  called  the  Nicholas  of  the  Tower ;  and 
the  duke  was  told,  that  he  must  go  aboard  her,  and 
speak  with  her  captain.  He  did  so ;  but  wis 
greeted,  on  the  deck  of  the  Nicholas,  with  the  in- 
sulting salutation  of  *  Welcome,  Traitor*'  He  then 
underwent  a  mock  trial,  before  the  captain  and  hii 
crew.  Two  days  after,  he  was  bidden  to  confess  lui 
May  2.  ^^^  *^  ^^^  man-of-war*s  chaplain ;  and  then 
to  go  into  a  boat  alongside  :  in  which  were 
a  block,  and  a  sailor  with  a  rusty  sword.  The  fel- 
low told  him,  that  as  he  was  a  knight,  he  should  die 
by  a  sword,  as  became  a  soldier ;  but  struck  the  duke 
several  blows,  before  he  could  smite  off  his  head. 
The  next  day  his  remains,  and  such  property  as  be 
had  about  his  person,  were  laid  on  the  beach  near 
Dover ;  and  were  then  watched  by  the  sheriff  of 
Kent,  till  he  had  sent  information  to  the  king,  and 
had  received  his  orders  for  delivering  them  to  the 
widowed  duchess.  Henry  and  his  queen  were  mucb 
shocked  and  distressed,  by  the  intelligence.  Yet 
none  of  the  persons  concerned  in  detaining,  and 
putting  the  late  duke  to  death,  were  ever  brought 
to  trial  for  their  crime.  The  murder  of  a  noble- 
man, but  \ate\y  l\\e  ftx«»V.  ^\3Jo>\^qX  vcv  t.\\e  kingdom,  was 
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passed  over  in  such  a  manner  as  the  unauthorized 
execution  of  the  meanest  felon  would  not  be  now. 
Since  the  Nicholas  had  other  ships  in  company,  it 
was  not  for  want  of  evidence,  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  convict  her  captain ;  but  from  a  belief  that 
he  had  acted  by  the  orders  of  a  party  too  powerful 
for  a  weak  government  to  punish. 

By  this  time  it  was  heard  in  England,  that  a  re- 
inforcement of  SOOO  men,  sent  out  to  Normandy  un- 
der Sir  Thomas  Kyriel,  and  joined  there  by  as 
niany  more,  had  been  utterly  routed  by  an 
inferior  number  of  French.  And  soon  after,  ^j^^^ 
that  the  duke  of  Somerset  was  besieged  in 
Caen,  the  last  considerable  town,  left  to  the  Eng- 
liih^  of  all  Henry  the  Fifth's  conquests.  Hence 
vose  more  discontent  at  home ;  where  the  popu- 
lace had  murdered  Molyns,  bishop  of  Chichester, 
19  concerned  with  the  duke  of  Suffolk  in  giving  up 
4^iou  and  Maine.  And  they  next  fell  upon  the 
siftbop  of  Salisbury,  and  slew  him ;  as  another  of 
hose  political  churchmen  who  were  misgoverning 
he  country.  Their  ill  humour  was  now  fomented 
ty  the  partisans  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  was 
.nstry  at  having  been  removed  from  the  command 
a  France,  to  make  way  for  the  duke  of  Somerset ; 
jid  presently  made  still  more  angry  by  his  surren- 
lering  Caen.  For  that  town  had  been  made  over 
o  the  duke  of  York  for  his  private  property,  and 
Fas  bravely  defended  by  his  steward  Sir  David 
lall ;  when  a  stone  shot,  which  had  flown  over  the 
walls,  fell  between  the  duchess  of  Somerset  and  her 
ihildren,  and  so  terrified  her,  that,  forgetting  what 
WBB  due  to  her  husband's  honour,  she  would  not  let 
lim  rest,  till  he  bad  compelled  Sir  David  to  yield  up 
Jie  place  to  the  French,  in  despite  of  that  officer's 
remonstrances. 

But  any  losses  abroad  were  of  little  moment  to 
the  welfare  of  the  nation,  compared  with  the  long 
course  of  civil  strife  now  beginning  in  EugJLaAvd* 
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The  first  to  rebel  were  the  Kentish  populace,  under 
the  leading  of  Jack  Cade,  an  Irishman,  who  passed 
himself  off  to  them  as  one  of  the  Mortimers,  and 
cousin  to  the  duke  of  York.  The  numbers  who 
followed  him  were  said  to  amount  to  80,000  men; 

June  20.  ^^^'  ^^^'^  ^^^  host,  he  sat  down  on  Black* 
heath ;  shewing  that  he  had  learned  the  pro* 
fession  of  a  soldier,   by  the  skill  with  which  he 
caused  his  encampment  to  be  fortified.   From  thence 
he  sent  to  the  king  a  memorial,  purporting  to  be 
**  The  complaints  of  the  commons  of  Kent.*'    The 
list  contained  no  such  grievances  as  could  at  all 
justify  their  thus  appearing  in  arms,   to  enforce 
attention    to  their    requests;  for  they   had   little 
more  to  complain  of  than  that  the  nation  could  no 
longer  riot  in  the  spoils  of  France ;  and  that  the 
king  chose  to  be  counselled   by  the  kinsmen  and 
friends  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,   when  he  ought 
rather,  they  said,  to  invite  around  him  the  duke  of 
York,  and  the  nobles  of  his  party.      Such  a  memo- 
rial gave  strong  ground  for  concluding,  that  their 
leader  was  an  agent  of  the  duke  of  York;  especiallj 
as   it  well  suited  his  views  that  they  should  also 
demand  ^*  the  punishment  of  the  false  traitors  who 
contrived  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  death.**    A  pe- 
tition for  the  repeal  of  the  statute  of  labourers  ^ 
and  another  for  the  correction  of  some  tax-gather- 
ers, were  about  the  only  articles  which  spoke  the 
natural  wishes  of  the  mob. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the  king  felt  the  duty 
of  defending  his  peaceable  subjects;  and  quitting 
Leicester  in  haste,  he  marched  southwards  withia 
army  which  swelled  as  it  advanced.  By  the  time 
he  reached  London,  Cade  had  retreated  upon 
Sevenoaks,  and  two  of  the  Staffords,  near  kinsmen 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  duke  of  Buck- 


*  See  p.  353,  for  the  nature  of  this  statute ;  but  the  terms  bad  bed 
tlteredi  as  shaU  be  meivXiotvedLm  vcvoi^^ivc  '^\»k^ 
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ingham,  there  made  an  attack  upon  the  Kentish 
men ;  but  were  defeated,  and  both  slain.  Seeing 
that  his  followers  were  much  encouraged  by  this 
victory.  Cade  led  them^again  towards  London ;  whilst 
the  irresolute  king  dismissed  his  troops,  and  com- 
mitted his  minister,  lord  Say,  to  the  Tower,  to 
.soothe  the  populace  ;  who  hated  that  nobleman,  for 
having  been  the  colleague  and  friend  of  the  duke  of 
Suffolk. 

The  mayor  found  the  citizens  unwilling  to  shut 
their  gates  against   Cade;    and  that  rebel  chief, 

July  3.  "^^"g  ^^^^  '1^6  bridge,  advanced  along  the 
streets  as  far  as  the  London  Stone,  which 
he  struck  with  his  sword,  and  exclaimed,  ''  Now  is 
Mortimer  lord  of  this  city!"  He  then  had  lord 
Say,  and  his  son-in-law,  Cromer,  sheriff  of  Kent, 
brought  before  him ;  and  caused  their  heads  to  be 
struck  off  in  Cheapside.  But  his  command  of  the 
city  soon  tempted  Cade,  and  his  needy  followers, 
to  begin  robbing  friends  as  well  as  foes;  and  the 
citizens,  frightened  for  their  property,  armed  them- 
selves at  nightfall,  and  admitted  some  soldiers  within 
tbe  gates ;  by  whose  assistance  they  made  a  vigorous 
attack  on  the  main  body  of  the  rebels,  quartered  in 
tbe  houses  on,  and  about,  the  bridge.  The  struggle 
was  a  hard-contested  one ;  and  kept  up  with  various 
success  the  whole  night. 

The  next  day  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  and  Wainfleet  bishop  of  Winchester,  held  a 
conference  with  Cade,  in  St.  Margaret's  church ;  and 
he  consented  to  draw  off  his  men,  on  condition  of 
receiving  the  king's  pardon  for  himself  and  them ; 
to  which  bishop  Wainfleet  affixed  the  great  seal 
forthwith. 

Two  days  after.  Cade  regretted  having  given  way 
so  easily;  and  would  have  again  attacked  the  city. 
But  the  numbers  who  returned,  at  his  call,  were 
insufficient  for  his  purpose ;  and,  when  they  had 
retreated  once  more,  they  fell  to  quatte\\\v\g^  ^OkXsX 

VOL,  IL  A    a 
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the  spoil,  which  they  had  just  carried  off  iroBi 
Southwark.  Cade  then  mounted  a  horse,  and  rode 
away  from  them.  But  a  thousand  marks  were  by 
this  time  offered  for  his  head ;  as  he  had  broken 
the  conditions  of  his  pardon.  And  they  were  soon 
claimed  by  Alexander  Iden ;  a  Kentish  gentlemtn 
who  had  tracked  him  into  Sussex,  and  there 
"  ^  *  slew  him  in  an  orchard  ;  fighting  too  despe- 
rately to  be  taken  alive. 

Ireland  was  the  only  quarter  in  which  the  govern- 
ment had  been  uninterruptedly  gaining  strength, 
during  the  past  eighteen  months.  The  choice  of 
the  duke  of  York  for  its  governor  might  have  been 
made  by  Suffolk  from  no  better  motive,  than  to  keep 
him  away  from  the  English  court.  But  it  had  been 
very  beneficial  to  the  king's  affairs  in  Ireland.  For, 
besides  being  a  person  of  firm  character,  and  much 
prudence  in  worldly  affairs,  the  duke  of  York  was 
respected  by  the  Anglo-Irish,  as  almost  one  of 
themselves,  and  the  greatest  personage  of  their  own 
class ;  being  the  representative  of  Lionel,  the  first 
duke  of  Clarence,  and  heir,  through  him*,  to  the 
great  property  of  the  De  Burghs,  in  Connaught  and 
Ulster.  The  English  government  sent  no  army 
with  him ;  but  he  had  stipulated  for  receiving 
4,000/.  a  year  from  the  English  treasury  ;  and  that 
all  the  revenue  of  Ireland  should  be  at  his  uncon- 
tronlcd  disposal. 

He  found  the  royal  power  reduced  to  its  lowest 
ebb,  from  the  neglect  which  Ireland  had  suffered; 
whilst  Henry  V.,  and  the  duke  of  Bedford,  had 
been  exhausting  all  the  resources  of  government  in 
vain  efforts  to  subjugate  France;  letting  go  of  what 
they  ought  to  have  held  firmly,  to  grasp  at  what 
was  beyond  their  reach.  The  authority  of  the 
king's  lieutenant  had  so  dwindled  away  as  to  be  of 
no  real  use  to  the  subject,  beyond  the  limits  of  a  dis- 
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irict  comprehending  little  more  than  the  county  of 
Dublin.     Somewhat  farther,  indeed,  its  name  aided 
:be  Anglo-Irish  in  preserving  their  estates,  and  law- 
less independence ;  by  a  miserable  system  of  alter- 
nate warfare  and  ill-observed  truces.     But,  beyond 
this,  the  wild  Irish  had  been  long  gaining  ground  ; 
mthout  forming  any  national  government  to  distri- 
bute justice  among  themselves,  and  to  impose  a 
cbeck  on  the  hideous  excesses,  to  which  angry  pas- 
sions drive  the  unrenewed  man  ;  when  wrongs  pro- 
Toke^  and  no  fears  restrain  him.     All  that  could  be 
done^  with  his  means,  in  so  short  a  time,  the  duke  of 
York  appears  to  have  done.     He  made  treaties, 
with  such  chieftains  as  would  accept  of  terms  at 
once  moderate  and  just.     And  he  let  it  be  seen,  by 
tbose  who  at  first  hesitated  to  treat  with  him,  that 
he  intended  to  adhere  faithfully  to  all  such  cove- 
nants as  he  made.     He  was  affable,  and  kind  to 
tbose,  of  every  party,  who  visited  his  court.     And, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  made  laws,  enacting,  that  no 
lord  should  keep  more  horse  or  footmen  than  he 
could  support,  without  burden  to  his  neighbours ; 
And  that  each  should  give  in  a  list  of  his  retainers, 
to  the  sheriff  of  his  county.    Whilst  it  was  declared 
lawful  to  kill  any  persons  found  robbing  the  king's 
subjects;  and  a  reward  was  to  be  levied  on  the  dis- 
trict, for  the  benefit  of  those  who  should  rid  it  of 
robbers.     To  supply  the  government  with  an  avail- 
able force,  every  landed  estate  in  Ireland,  of  forty 
pounds  a  year,  was  required  to  furnish  a  mounted 
archer ;  and  to  maintain  him  when  employed.    And 
the  duke  farther  obtained  the  repeal  of  an  act  which 
had  relieved  the  king's  Anglo-Irish  tenants  from 
the  old  feudal  demands,  for  their  service  in' the 
field.     Yet  he  himself  appeared  but  once  in  arms  ; 
chusing  to  confine  his  military  labours,  almost  en- 
tirely, to  the  putting  the  royal  castles  in  a  better 
state  for  defence. 

So  far  the  duke  of  York  did  weW.    "But  V\ie  Y«^i\%^ 
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he  obtained,  added  to  those  temptations  against 
which  he  liad  not  been  taught  to  seek  for  help. 
He  could  not  but  reflect  that  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter's death  had  made  him  the  presumptive  heir  to 
the  childless  king ;  even  if  he  should  allow  it  to  be 
forgotten  that  he  was  the  representative  of  the  rights 
of  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  in  England  as  well  as 
Ireland.  Yet  in  the  English  house  of  commons,  the 
eldest  branch  of  the  Beauforts  *  had  been  spoken  of, 
as  having  the  first  claim  to  the  succession  to  the 
crown.  And  hence  he  was  naturally  jealous,  lest 
the  duke  of  Somerset  f  should  persuade  the  king  to 
have  their  family  placed,  by  act  of  parliament,  on  the 
same  footing  as  though  descended  from  John  of 
Gaunt  by  lawful  wedlock ;  and  an  ill  rule  of  the 
Romish  church  would  have  made  the  subsequent 
marriage  of  that  prince  with  his  harlot,  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  this.  The  duke  of  York's  feelings  were 
shared  by  his  partisans  in  England ;  and  betrayed, 
with  exaggerations,  by  their  reports  of  the  changes 
he  was  bent  upon  making  in  the  English  court; 
which  so  irritated  the  queen  that  she  prevailed  oh 
her  husband  to  send  letters  into  Cheshire  and  Wales, 
desiring  that  the  duke  might  be  prevented  fron 
disembarking  ;  if  he  should  appear  off  the  western 
coast. 

The  letters  were  sent  in  vain.  His  landing  was  only 

so  far  opposed  as  to  betray  the  hostile  temper 
U5l!'  ^f  ^^^  court.  And  the  duke,  as  he  marched 
towards  London  with  a  train  which  grew 
to  4000  men,  assured  the  magistrates  and  sheriffi, 
through  whose  jurisdiction  he  passed,  that  he  was 
resolved  to  maintain  his  allegiance  to  the  king ;  and 
had  no  other  aim  than  to  save  the  country  from 
being  ruined,  by  the  evil  councils  of  the  duke  of 
Somerset. 

The  news  of  the  loss  of  Guienne,   and  of  Bout- 

*  Represented  \>Y  'Lad^  >\at^gBx«X'^«a»£Qit^  see  p.  525. 
f  Edmund  Beaufon, Viet  >Mit\«% 
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deauXy  the  family  inheritance  of  the  Plnntagenets, 
and  the  last  possessions  of  the  English  in  France, 
except  the  useless  and  expensive  town  of  Calais,  had 
just  reached  England ;  and  disposed  the  people  to 
acquiesce  in  some  unlawful  violence ;  so  as  it  might 
but  rid  them  of  the  ministers  to  whom  they  attributed 
those  losses,  which  they  unhappily  thought  more 
disgraceful  to  their  country  than  the  injustice  of  its 
late  wars. 

The  duke  therefore  reached  London  without 
drawing  his  sword.  But  though  he  thought  fit  to 
let  Henry  perceive  his  power  by  going  into  the  king's 
presence,  followed  by  a  great  number  of  armed  men, 
he  knelt  before  him  as  his  sovereign.  And,  having  ob 
tained  a  promise  that  a  parliament  should  speedily 
be  summoned,  the  duke  withdrew  in  peace  to  his 
castle  of  Fotheringhay. 

In  the  interval,  the  duke  of  Somerset  arrived  from 
France;  and  was  most  cordially  received  by  the  king 
and  queen,  as  one  who  had  a  common  interest  with 
them  in  preventing  the  duke  of  York  from  overawing 
the  government.  And,  when  the  parliament  met, 
no  important  measures  resulted,  though  the  unpopu- 
larity of  Somerset  was  shewn  by  the  violence  of  the 
crowd ;  who  pillaged  his  house  in  Blackfriars,  and 
compelled  him  to  escape  across  the  Thames; 
whereas,  the  duke  of  York  found  a  powerful  party 
among  the  nobility,  ready  to  go  any  lengths  with 
him.  Of  these,  the  first  in  rank  was  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  an  hereditary  enemy  to  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster. But  the  most  important  were  the  Neviles, 
kinsmen  to  the  duchess  of  York ;  of  whose  family 
were  the  lords,  Latimer,  Falconberg,  and  Aberga- 
venny, with  the  powerful  earls  of  Westmoreland, 
Salisbury,  and  Warwick ;  the  last,  a  nobleman  so 
successful  in  rebellion,  till  he  perished  by  it,  as  to 
earn  the  name  of  the  king-maker. 

The  reign  of  Henry  v.,  had  kept  this  ill  lesson 
constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  peo^A^,  wv^^^^\ 
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it  in  tbeir  minds  as  a  sure  maxim,  that  if  crimes  lead 
to  worldly  greatness,  they  will  not  only  be  justified 
by  mankind,  but  gain  their  admiration  for  the  pe^ 
petrator.  And  the  victories  of  that  king,  by  elevatng 
the  English  nobles  to  high  commands  over  the  dtiei 
and  provinces  of  France,  and  tempting  them  to  at- 
tribute such  elevation  to  their  own  personal  vaknir, 
had  made  them  too  proud  to  be  governed  by  any 
law,  but  that  of  the  strongest.  The  reader  cm 
scarcely  have  avoided  observing  one  effect  of  tbdr 
pride,  in  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  ducal  tide 
in  the  history  of  this  reign.  For  as  it  made  them 
discontented  with  the  possession  of  any  rank,  below 
the  highest  attainable  by  a  subject^  the  ministers  of 
Henry  VI.  had  been  induced  to  purchase  the  sup- 
port of  one  noble  after  another,  by  raising  them  to 
dukedoms  ;  till  there  were  six  times  as  many  dukes 
as  now,  in  proportioif  \o  the  whole  number  of  the 
nobility.  Indeed  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say, 
that,  considering  the  relative  wealth  of  the  country, 
at  the  two  periods,  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  hare 
two  hundred  dukes  at  present ;  except  that  wealth 
is  not  now  so  very  unequally  distributed,  as  it  was 
then.  An  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  the  duke 
of  York  by  his  two  elder  sons,  the  earls  of  Mardi 
and  Rutland,  soon  after  this,  may  serve  to  shew  how 
miserably  this  ambition  for  grandeur  must  have 
broken  in  upon  the  happiness  of  domestic  life ;  when 
two  boys  were  expected  to  flatter  their  fathers 
pride,  by  giving  him  pompous  titles ;  instead  of  ad- 
dressing him  in  the  endearing  language  of  hear^ 
filial  affection,  "  Ryght  hiegh  ♦  and  ryght  myghty 
prince,  oure  ful  redouted  and  ryght  noble  lorde 
and  ffadur  +,"  they  begin,  and  these  words  are  re- 
peated in  the  same  formal  order,  three  times  in  this 
short  letter ;  '^  as  lowely  with  all  our  hertes  as  we 
your  trewe  and  naturell  |  sonnes  can  or  may,  we  re- 

*  High.  \  Y^&asx.  X  u  e«  by  nature. 
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omaund  us  unto  your  noble  grace,  burobly  besechyng 
our  nobley  ♦  and  worthy  ffaderhode  +,  daily  to 
eve  J  us  your  hertely  §  blessyng. — Overe||  this, 
yght  noble  lord  and  ifadur^,  please  hit  **  your 
ughnesse  to  witte,  that  we  have  charged  your  ser- 
vant to  declare  unto  your  nobley  *  certayne  things  on 
mr  behalf.  Wherefore  we  beseche  your  gracious 
ordeship  and  full  noble  ffadurhood  f  to  here  f  f  him, 
ind  to  his  relacion  to  yeve  j;  ful  feith  and  credence/' 
But  alas  for  those  nobles,  whom  the  besetting  sin  of 
cheir  age  and  country  tempted  to  covet  the  danger- 
ous elevation,  so  profusely  bestowed !  It  is  written, 
The  Lord  will  destroy  the  house  of  the  proud  %\. ; 
uid  in  less  than  fourscore  years  there  was  not  one 
of  those  ducal  houses,  which  had  not  been  destroyed. 
tie  that  is  of  a  proud  l^arty  stirreth  wp  strife  §§  .* 
emd,  amongst  such,  wrath  is  cruel  \\\\.  Through  mu- 
fcual  violence,  and  its  bitter  fruits,  all  had  perished, 
tfaey  and  their  sons,  by  the  sword,  or  by  the  axe  of 
the  executioner. 

At  an  adjourned  session  of  the  parliament  last 
mentioned,  the  commons  petitioned  the  king  to 
banish  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  duchess  of  Suf- 
folk, the  lords  Hastings  and  Dudley,  and  about 
twenty  others,  from  his  presence,  for  life ;  ^'  because 
the  people  spoke  evil  of  them."  To  which  he  re- 
plied that,  before  such  a  sentence  was  passed  against 
them,  it  ought  to  be  seen  whether  any  could  truly 
lay  aught  criminal  to  the  charge  of  those  persons. 
On  this  the  duke  of  York  went  off  to  his  Welsh 
estates,  to  summon  the  tenantry  of  the  Mortimers  to 
arms^  that  he  might  compel  the  king  to  do  what 
he  had  thus  declined.  But  Henry,  hearing  of  his 
preparations,  marched  immediately  into  the  west, 
to  meet  him  before  he  should  grow  stronger.  The 
duke,  however,  skilfully  avoided  the  royal  army ;  and 

•  Nobility.  f  Fatherhood.  J  Give.         §  Hearty. 

II  Over,  i.  e.  besides.        ^  Father.        **  It        ft  Htar, 
XX  Prov.  XV.  26.  §§  lb.  xxviii.  26.  \\\\  l\j.  xxsiu.  \% 
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hastening  onwards  crossed  the  Thames  at  Kingston, 
in  the  hope  of  being  joined  in  Kent  by  those  who 
had  lately  been  in  arms  under  Cade.  But,  by  Hm 
time,  the  king  had  turned  back  after  him;  and 
reached  Blackheath,  while  the  Yorkists  were  eiH 
camped  near  Dartford^  From  thence  the  king  sent 
Wainfleet,  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  ask  the  dub 
of  York  why  he  was  thus  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
country.  To  which  he  sent  back  this  reply;  that 
believing  treachery  to  have  been  intended  agaiDSt 
himself,  he  had  armed  in  his  own  defence ;  and  must 
now  demand^  that  the  duke  of  Somerset  should  be 
sent  to  the  tower ;  to  take  his  trial  for  sundry  grievous 
offences.  To  this  the  councillors  about  the  king, 
thought  it  best  he  should  assent.  And  then,  Ae 
duke  of  York  immediately  dismissed  his  forces,  aod 
agreed  to  go  unarmed  and  wait  upon  the  king;  who 
was  still  in  his  tent,  and  surrounded  by  his  troops.  He 
did  so ;  but,  whilst  urging  Henry  to  belief e 
2^2/  Somerset  a  faithless  and  mischievous  minis- 
ter, he  was  surprised  by  that  nobleman's  com- 
ing forward,  from  behind  a  curtain  ;  whom  he  had 
been  persuaded  to  suppose  a  prisoner  in  the  tower. 
The  two  enemies  soon  broke  out  into  violent  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  duke  of  Somerset  is  said  to  haTC 
urged  the  king  to  put  York  to  deaths  as  a  traitor 
who  sought  his  crown.  Whilst  the  latter,  conscious 
that  he  was  now  in  the  power  of  his  foes^  was  com- 
pelled to  ride  to  London,  with  the  king;  as  in  cus- 
tody. That  nothing  worse  befel  him,  was  partly 
owing  to  Henry's  averseness  to  all  cruelty ;  and  partly 
to  the  news  which  now  came  from  France.  For  the 
inhabitants  of  Bourdeaux,  who  had  of  late  been  kept 
faithful  to  their  English  sovereigns  by  gentle  treat- 
ment, were  already  impatient  of  the  burdens  im- 
posed upon  them  by  Charles  VII.,  and  had  in  con- 
sequence sent  a  message  to  Henry ;  that,  if  he  would 
but  supply  them  with  troops,  he  might  expect  to  re- 
cover not  oiAy  t\ie\t  cvV>j  ,>a\x\.  ^^  ^NWvfe  <i^  Gascony* 
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Lord  Talbot,  now  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  was  accordingly  sent  with  4000  men, 
and  fought  as  bravely  as  ever  ;  till  he  was  killed  in 
brittle  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  the  French  king  became 
once  more,  and  finally,  master  of  Bourdeaux.  But 
though  the  hopes  of  the  English  ministers  were  so 
Boon  disappointed  in  that  quarter,  their  wish  to  be 
disencumbered  of  all  quarrels  at  home,  that  they 
might  send  more  troops  thither,  contributed  towards 
inducing  them  to  set  the  duke  of  York  at  Hberty ;  on 
the  reasonable  condition  of  his  taking  a  solemn  oath 
before  the  nobles  and  people  assembled  in  St.  Paul's 
church,  to  be  an  obedient  and  peaceable  subject 
to  king  Henry.  To  this  oath,  he  afterwards  affixed 
his  hand  and  seal^  declaring  it  to  be  done  of  his  own 
free-will.  The  following  were  its  most  important 
clauses : — '^  I  shall  never  hereafter  take  upon  me 
to  gather  any  rout,  nor  to  make  any  assembly  of 
your  people,  without  your  commandment  or  licence, 
or  in  my  lawful  defence.  In  interpretation  or  decla- 
ration of  the  which  my  lawful  defence,  I  shall  report 
me  at  all  times  to  your  highness :  and  if  the  case  re- 
quires, to  my  peers ;  nor  any  thing  attempt  against 
any  of  your  subjects,  of  what  estate,  degree,  or  con- 
dition that  they  be.  But  whensoev^  I  find  my- 
self wronged  and  aggrieved,  I  shall  sue  humbly  for 
remedy  to  your  highness ;  and  proceed  after  the 
course  of  your  laws,  and  in  none  otherwise  *." 

The  earl  of  Shrewsbury's  first  successes  had  also 
enabled  the  court  to  procure  a  vote,  for  raising  archers 
and  money.  Nor  did  it  regret  an  act  passed,  at 
the  same  time,  by  parliament,  for  taking  back  all 
such  gifts  as  had  been  made  out  of  the  royal  de- 
mesnes, in  the  present  reign,  to  any  persons  not 
-powerful  enough  to  get  their  acquisitions  excepted 

I  *  In  this  document  may  be  observed  that  old  use  of  the  word  shall, 
still  common  with  the  Irish  and  Scotch,  where  in  modern  English,  we 
say  and  write  tvilL  It  is  very  common  in  the  English  Bible.  See  Matt. 
Ti.  92,  23.  Luke  xu.  6.  Oeii.  ii.  24. 
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by  name.     But  in  the  midst  of  this  smooth  yet  short 
interval,  of  peace  at  home,  and  prosperity 

1453  <^^i'o^^'  ^^^  ^^"S  ^^  attacked^  at  Clarendon, 
by  a  disorder  which  deprived  him  of  the  use  df 
his  speech  and  understanding.  The  queen  was  Terj 
near  her  confinement,  at  the  time  ;  being  soon  after 
delivered  of  her  son  Edward,  the  only  child  tfaey 
ever  had.  As  therefore  it  was  evident  that  the 
nation  would  not  consent  to  have  the  unpopobor 
duke  of  Somerset  made  Protector,  the  necessity  of 
the  case  induced  all  parties  to  concur  in  deferring 
to  the  duke  of  York's  authority ;  as  the  first  prince 
of  the  blood  royal.  Whilst  Somerset  was  committed 
by  his  own  colleagues  to  the  tower  ;  in  the  hope  that 
this  instance  of  submission  might  satisfy  the  anger  of 
bis  not  ill-tempered  rival. 

In  the  following  spring  died  Cardinal  Kemp, 
Chancellor  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  his  death  to  ascertain  what  was 
really  the  king's  condition.  The  parliament  had  been 
summoned  to  meet  before  ;  but  was  opened,  after  a 
decent  delay,  by  the  duke  of  York  as  royal  commis- 
sioner ;  and  it  ordered  certain  lords  to  wait  on  the 
king  at  Windsor,  to  ask  whom  he  would  be  pleased  to 
name  fcr  Kemp's  successor.  These  lords  were 
^1464^'  admitted  into  the  king's  chamber ;  but  were 
unable  to  draw  a  word  from  his  lips,  or  any 
sign  that  he  was  conscious  of  their  presence.  And, 
on  their  report,  the  house  of  peers  elected  the  duke 
of  York  Protector ;  to  continue  so  during  the  king's 
pleasure,  or  till  the  infant  prince  should  arrive  at 
years  of  discretion. 

The  commons,  on  the  other  hand,  had  chosen 
Thomas  Thorpe  for  their  Speaker,  a  friend  of  the 
Beauforts.  And  the  duke,  to  get  rid  of  his  hostile  in- 
fluence, had  this  gentleman  arrested  on  a  verdict  for 
SOOOL  damages ;  which  he  obtained  against  him  in 
the  exchequer,  for  the  seizure  of  some  property 
at  York  house*    ll  ^^%\\^  ^^Aacw^^xJcw*^  commons 
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petitioned  for  Thorpe's  release:  neither  the  judges 
nor  the  lords  choosing  to  give  answers  favourable  to 
their  claim  in  his  behalf.  Under  a  new  Speaker, 
the  lower  house  consented  to  acts  confirming  the 
election  which  the  lords  had  made  ;  and  the  limita- 
tion they  had  assigned  to  the  protectorate. 

In  nine  months  more,  however,  king  Henry  Jan- 
was  himself  again.  And  it  is  to  the  credit  of  *^^^' 
the  duke  of  York,  that  he  made  no  difficulty  of  re- 
signing his  high  office,  forthwith  ;  though  he  was  to 
have  the  vexation  of  seeing  the  duke  of  Somerset 
again  at  large,  and  again  in  favour.  But  one  of  the 
king's  first  remarks  on  recovering  his  senses,  had 
heen,  **  I  am  in  charity  with  all  the  world  ;  and  much 
I  wish  that  all  the  lords  were.''  And  with  this  be- 
nevolent wish  he  prevailed  on  both  these  dukes  to 
submit  their  differences  to  eight  arbitrators :  who 
were  to  give  in  their  award  by  the  twentieth  of  the 
following  June.  By  another  act  of  kindness,  he  pro- 
moted the  two  sons  of  his  mother,  the  French  prin- 
cess, Catharine,  by  Owen  Tudor,  to  the  earldoms  of 
Richmond  and  Pembroke :  though  her  marriage 
had  never  been  approved  of  by  any  party.  And  to 
the  earl  of  Richmond  he  farther  gave  in  marriage, 
that  wealthy  and  important  heiress,  lady  Margaret 
Beaufort ;   then  a  royal  ward,  and  not  ten  years  old. 

Before,  however,  the  day  of  the  expected  award 
had  arrived,  the  duke  of  York,  violating  that  oath 
he  had  taken  in  St.  Paul's,  had  again  raised  an  army 
of  3000  men :  and  was  marching  upon  London,  with 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and 
Warwick,  in  his  company.  Henry  could  now  mus- 
ter but  ^000  men  to  oppose  him,  though  eleven 
of  the  chief  nobles  of  the  land  gathered  round 
their  sovereign  ;  so  little  interest  did  the  great  body 
of  the  nation  take,  at  this  time,  in  the  question,  which 
party  should  govern  their  too  easily  led  king. 

On  the  i^lst  of  May  the  little  army  of  the  royal- 
ists took  up  its  quarters  in  St.  AXbai)?^  \  ^xA  qtv^^ 
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following  morning  the  duke  of  York's  forces  were 
seen  approaching.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  im- 
mediately left  the  town  to  meet  thein  ;  and  to  ask  the 
Yorkists  what  were  their  demands.  He  was  answered) 
that  they  wished  to  pay  no  disrespect  to  the  king; 
so  as  he  would  but  deliver  up  to  them  such  persons 
as  they  had  to  accuse  of  sundnr  crimes,  both  agakist 
himself  and  them.  But  when  this  was  communicated 
to  Henry,  he  sent  back,  as  his  reply,  a  command, 
that  they  should  instantly  break  up  their  camp,  and 
depart,  or  expect  to  be  dealt  with  as  traitors ;  ailing 
this  declaration,  *'  Rather  than  they  shall  have  any 
lord  that  is  here  with  me,  I  shall  this  day  for  their 
sake,  in  this  quarrel,  live  or  die.'' 

But  the  duke  of  York  now  knew  himself  to  be  the 
stronger.  And  various  other  temptations  ur^d  him 
to  rush  deeper  into  sin.  He  therefore  led  nis  men 
straightway  to  the  attack  of  the  town.  St.  AIban*8 
had  no  walls.  And,  though  the  streets  had  been 
barricadoed,  the  earl  of  Warwick's  troops  got  into 
the  place ;  through  the  passages  leading  from  the 
townsmen's  gardens.  And  in  the  confusion  which 
followed  his  entering  in  their  rear,  the  barriers  were 
forced  by  the  duke  of  York  ;  whose  archers  soon 
slew,  or  disabled  so  many  of  the  chiefs  of  the  king's 
army,  at  the  head  of  their  men  in  the  narrow  street 
before  them,  that  the  survivors  presently  retired,  as 
if  they  had  nothing  left  to  combat  for ;  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the  lord 
Clifford  being  already  killed ;  and  the  king  himself, 
with  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earls  of  Stafford 
and  Dorset,  and  lord  Sudely,  wounded  by  arrows. 
The  resistance,  therefore,  ceased,  when  the  royal 
army  had  lost  but  a  few  men*.      And  the  diue 

*  The  widely  varying  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  the 
slaughter  in  this  battle,  fought  at  a  place  so  accessible  to  the  writen,  tomj 
serve  to  show  the  caution  necessary  in  receiving  any  statements  of  mnn- 
ber  found  in  our  old  chromclers.  Hall,  who  wrote  about  100  yean  after 
this  battle,  says  t\iat  QOQQ  meiiNs«t«  \L^«.\^tk>Sck!&VisL^'«dde  alooe; 
whilst  it  appears,  on  ^er^  goo^au^oAVj^'CsaX'Sftft  TcxBaoMc^^&g^g^gk^ 
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of  York  then  seeking  out  the  king,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  house  of  a  tanner,  knelt  before  him  ; 
and  bade  Iiim  rejoice  that  the  traitor  Somerset  had 
received  his  deserts. 

With  his  feelings  thus  insulted,  but  yet  with  all 
outward  show  of  reverence,  the  king  was  the  next 
day  conducted  to  London  ;  and  compelled  to  reward 
his  rebellious  subjects  by  appointing  the  duke  of 
York,  high  constable  of  England ;  and  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  governor  of  Calais.  He  was  also  obliged 
to  give  his  assent  to  a  declaration,  made  by  them  in 
parliament,  that  they  had  acted  right  in  all  they  had 
done ;  and  that  the  blame  of  the  late  engagement 
was  due  to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  to  Thomas 
Thorpe  and  WilUam  Joseph,  Esqrs.  for  having  con- 
cealed from  their  sovereign  the  respectful  letters 
which  the  duke  of  York  asserted  he  had  written  to 
him.  After  this,  the  rebel  lords  chose  to  renew  the 
solemn  mockery  of  swearing,  that  ^'  they  would  at 
no  time  will,  or  consent  to,  any  thing  which  might, 
in  any  wise,  be  to  the  prejudice  of  king  Henry's 
person,  dignity,  or  estate."     They  thought  by  this 


both  sides  could  not  have  exceeded  5000  men,  as  stated  above.    On  the 
oUier  hand,  a  gentleman  writing  from  London  to  his  relations  in  Norfolk, 
•bout  three  days  after  the  battle,  puts  down  the  king's  loss  at  but  ten 
score  men ;  and  altered  that  number  with  his  pen  to  six  score,  on  what  he 
thought  more  correct  information.    And,  whereas  it  would  not  have  been 
unreasonable  to  suspect  this  letter-writer  of  thinking  the  destruction  of 
the  common  men  beneath  notice,  a  list  of  the  king's  officers  and  soldiers 
buried  has  accidentally  been  preserved,  which  falls  below  even  his  state- 
ment ;  though  it  specifies  four  yeomen,  and  twenty-five  persons  whose 
names  were  unknown.     The  truth  is,  that  though  battles  were  ordinarily 
£tr  more  sanguinary  then,  than  they  have  been  since  the  general  use  of 
muskets  has  put  an  end  to  the  old  way  of  having,  at  least,  the  front  of 
the  two  armies  engaged  hand  to  hand  during  most  of  the  time  the  battle 
lasted ;  still*  as  this  engagement  took  place  in  such  a  narrow  street,  as 
the  entrance  of  an  old  English  town  usually  was*  in  which  a  very  few  of 
the  bravest  knights,  and  greatest  nobles,  could  fill  up  the  front  of  the 
combatants ;  and  as,  the  attack  being  only  made  on  one  side,  those  who 
thought  the  day  lost  would  soon  escape  from  the  town  at  its  other  outlets ; 
and  lastly,  as  Uie  duke  of  York  had  no  object  in  urging  his  men  to  fur- 
ther carnage,  after  >the  nobles  befoie  him  were  Ca\ieU)  yi^  tq»c^  Vqi^^^^ 
bloodMbed  wms  not  great 
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ceremony  to  keep  up  their  character  "with  the  na- 
tion. But  oaths  call  down^  upon  the  swearers, 
the  especial  notice  of  a  High  and  Holy  Witness^ 
\eho  will  not  suffer  His  great  name  to  be  taken  io 
vain. 

After  a  short  interral  the  poor  king  fell,  once  more, 
into  a  temporary  state  of  idiotcy,  and  the 
duke  of  York  was  once  more  made  protector, 
by  the  parliament ;   but  with  this  new  proviso,  that 
he  should  not  again  be  obliged  to  resign  bis  office  at 
the  king's  command  ;   unless  backed  by  the  vote  of 
the  house  of  peers.     And,  to  add  still  farther  to  the 
duke's    influence,  his    brother-in-law,    the   earl  of 
Salisbury,  was  made  chancellor.     But  when 
1466.    Henry  recovered,  as  he  soon  did,  it  appeared 
that  his  meekness  had  procured  him  the  attach- 
ment of  a  sufHcient  number  of  his  nobles  and  prelates, 
to  constrain  the  duke  to  resign  without  a  struggle. 

Two  more  years  followed,  of  comparative  tran- 
quillity ;  though  it  was  then  that  the  duke  of  York 
and  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick,  having  met 
the  king,  by  invitation,  at  Coventry,  fled  in  haste 
from  that  city  to  their  castles,  spreading  a  report 
that  queen  Margaret  had  plotted  to  slay  them. 
Still  Henry's  mild  character,  and  his  real  anxiety  to 
promote  peace,  brought  the  same  lords  afterwards 
to  London ;  to  hear  his  proposals  for  reconciling 
them  to  their  opponents.  They  took  care,  however, 
to  go  attended  by  such  bands  of  armed  followers, 
that  as  the  queen  was  also  in  the  city  with  a  strong 
retinue,  whilst  the  gentle  king  remained,  at  some 
distance,  in  Berkhamstead  castle,  the  mayor  thought 
it  necessary  to  have  5000  citizens  in  arms,  to  pro- 
tect the  tranquillity  of  the  city ;  half  of  them  keep- 
ing watch  by  day,  and  half  by  night.  Unfavourable 
as  these  appearances  were,  the  king  was,  at  least, 
gratified  by  the  appearance  of  an  amicable  reconci- 
liation. AW  "^^aitie^  ^wV)\»\U.ed  to  his  award  ;  which 
required  bis  owufc\et\^^%\o^Qi^^N^^^xv^>^ot^^Vku 
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to  make  certain  compensations  to  the  widows  of 
those  slain  at  St.  Alban's.     On  receiving  their  as* 
sent  to  these  conditions,  Henry  joined  liis  nobles  in 
London,  and  ^7alked   in    his   robes  to   St. 
Paul's,  the  happiest  of  the  stately  party,  be-  ^^^453^ 
cause  the  sincerest  in  his  goodwill  to  others ; 
whilst  the  queen  followed  him,  led  by  the  duke  of 
York ;  the  young  duke  of  Somerset,  hand  in  hand 
with  the  earl  of  Salisbury ;  and  the  loyal  duke  of 
Exeter,  with  the  earl  of  Warwick. 

There  was  an  especial  reason  for  the  king's  wish- 
ing to  see  the  two  last  on  good  terms,  as  a  little  be- 
fore he  had  injured  his  friend  to  win  an  enemy; 
depriving  the  duke  of  Exeter  of  the  office  of  high 
admiral,  to  bestow  it  on  the  earl  of  Warwick ;  which, 
but  for  the  former's  giving  way,  would  only  have 
been  throwing  a  bone  of  contention  between  them, 
since  the  patent  by  which  the  duke  held  it,  had  been 
made  out  for  his  life.  As  for  the  earl,  every  eleva- 
tion he  gained,  had  but  the  effect  of  tempting  his 
ambition  to  more  crimes.  He  had  scarcely  returned 
to  his  government  at  Calais,  when  he  received  in- 
formation that  a  fleet  of  twenty-eight  sail,  sixteen  of 
them  large  vessels,  was  beating  up  against  the 
wind  to  pass  the  straights  of  Dovor;  and,  the  very 
next  morning,  he  put  to  sea  with  five  large  vessels 
full  of  soldiers,  and  seven  smaller  ones,  to  intercept 
them.  They  proved  to  be  Spanish  merchant 
men,  bound  for  Lubeck :  a  city  united  with  several 
other  northern  towns  of  Germany,  in  a  great  com- 
mercial confederacy,  called  the  Hanseatic  League. 
England  was  not  then  at  war  with  Spain ;  and  the 
Hanseatic  League  had  long  been  connected  in 
friendly  alliance  with  our  kings  * ;  who  found  their 
advantage  in  encouraging  those  trading  towns  to 
establish  factories  in  the  English  ports.  But  the 
earl  of  Warwick  had  before  his  eyes  the  value  of  the 

•  See  p.  63. 
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spoil  wbich  would  be  his,  as  high  admiral,  if  he  could 
make  these  ships  his  prize.  Hence,  as  the  laws  of 
chivalry  attached  no  disgrace  to  such  an  act  of  piracy, 
he  set  upon  them,  with  the  same  indiffer- 
*^  '  ence  to  right  or  wrong,  as  a  highwayman 
might  be  expected  to  show.  The  Spaniards  having 
the  more  ships,  but  much  less  fully  manned,  lost 
such  vessels  as  the  earl's  captains  could  board  ;  but 
recovered  some  of  them  again,  as  soon  as  the  con- 
querors had  tacked  about  to  make  other  captures. 
So  that  after  a  struggle,  obstinately  kept  up  from 
four  in  the  morning  till  ten,  the  earl  was  glad  to 
draw  off  with  six  prizes,  and  seek  the  shelter  of 
Calais  harbour  ;  his  own  little  fleet  having  sustained 
a  considerable  loss  in  men,  both  killed  and  pri^ 
soners. 

Against  this  piratical  attack  upon  property,  chiefly 
belonging  to  them,  the  Lubeckers  made  such  urgent 
complaints  to  the  English  government,  that  the  earl 
of  Warwick  was  summoned  to  London ;  to  give  the 
king's  councillors  an  account  of  his  conduct.  And 
it  so  happened  that  whilst  he  was  thus  engaged,  in 
attendance  before  the  court,  one  of  his  servants 
quarrelled  with  a  servant  of  the  king ;  and,  having 
g  wounded  him,  fled  away.  The  clamour 
brought  a  number  of  the  wounded  man's  fel- 
low-menials to  the  spot ;  and  the  earl  himself,  quitting 
the  council  at  that  moment  to  enter  his  barge,  on 
the  Thames,  they  so  beset  him  with  swords  and 
spits  that,  having  but  few  attendants  about  his  per- 
son, he  was  very  near  losing  his  life  in  this  inglorious 
fray.  Whilst  brooding  over  this,  and  half  doubting 
whether  some  enemy  of  higher  rank  had  not  set 
these  people  upon  him,  he  heard  that  the  queen  had 
procured  an  order  for  his  being  arrested,  and  sent 
to  the  Tower;  as  guilty  of  having  drawn  his  sword 
within  the  precincts  of  the  court.  And  upon  this 
intelligence  he  withdrew  in  haste  to  Warwick  castle, 
to  communicate  \\ia  aii^et  \.o\C\^  S.^'Cft.^t  %:eA\X\ft  duke 
of  York ;    and  pxeipaTe  m>!>a.  ^^xci  ^  Sx^^^  ^.^'^^^x 
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Hitherto  these  struggles,  between  the  great,  had 
nterfered  but  Httle  with  the  general  state  of  the 
lation.  The  insurgent  nobles^  and  those  who 
rallied  round  the  king,  having  been  equally  unable 
to  induce  many,  besides  their  own  tenantry,  to  arm 
in  their  support.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
sdrantages  of  a  weak  government,  the  country  was 
far  from  being  altogether  in  an  unprosperous  state, 
la  to  the  wealth,  and  means  of  enjoyment  within  the 
reach  of  the  largest  part  of  its  inhabitants.  Of  the 
six  and  thirty  years  that  the  present  reign  had 
lasted,  there  were  but  a  few  during  which  the  nation 
bad  allowed  itself  to  be  at  all  heavily  taxed  for  the 
French  war.  We  have  seen  that,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  reign,  the  ministers  of  the  crown  had 
not  even  been  able  to  draw  from  parliament  enough 
to  pay  its  annual  expenses ;  and  yet  this  was  not 
from  their  being  immoderate*.  The  result  had 
been,  that  commanders  who  had  laid  out  their  own 
money,  to  secure  troops  for  that  war,  were  still  un« 
paid;  and  that  the  gentry  had  grown  weary  of 
serving  in  it,  as  soon  as  they  could  no  longer  pay 
themselves  by  the  plunder  of  hostile  provinces. 
Whilst  if  many  of  the  English  commonalty  had  been 
dlowed  to  throw  away  their  lives  in  unprofitable 
campaigns,  they  had  paid  the  penalty  of  their  own 
^ediness  for  spoil  and  love  of  violence ;  but  their 
removal  had  tended  to  keep  food  cheaper  and  wages 
[ligher,  at  home.  Hence  a  statute  of  labourers, 
passed  in  1446,  though  meant  to  compel  the  labour- 
ing man  to  accept  lower  wages  than  he  might  other- 
Hrise  have  obtained,  yet  fixed  their  pay  at  about 
louble  the  rate  prescribed  by  a  similar  law  made 
lixty  years  before.  By  the  act  of  1446,  a  farming 
t)ailiff  was  to  have  21.  6s,  a  year,  and  10^.  for  clothes  ; 
lie  carter,  or  head  shepherd,  21.  a  year,  and  8s.  for 
dothes ;  and  a  common  servant  of  husbandry  was 

•  In  1449,  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  cro^uYk^L^VjeftTviJ^ftHi^^Nft^^^ 
IS  low  as  96001  a  year. 
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to  have  \l.  10s.  a  year,  and  6s,  6d.  for  clothing; 
each  having  also  his  diet.  Whilst  the  day  labourer 
was  to  have  threepence  a  day  from  Michaelmas  to 
Easter,  and  4d.  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas,  with  an 
additional  penny  for  harvest  work ;  a  mower  8d. ; 
and  a  reaper  or  carter  6d,  And  if  they  were  not 
found  in  meat  and  drink,  there  was  to  be  an  addi- 
tional allowance  of  threepence  a  day,  at  ordinary 
times,  and  of  4c?.  in  the  harvest 

Two  years  before  this  act  was  passed,  a  quarter 
of  wheat  might  be  had  for  8^.  6d.  and  a  fat  ox  for 
3/.  3s.  But  cattle  were  then  so  much  smaller,  than 
since  their  improvement  has  been  more  attended  to, 
that  these  three  guineas  purchased  little  more  than 
half  the  quantity  of  meat  now  had  for  the  price  of 
an  ox.  And  wheat  fluctuated  so  much  in  value  * 
that  the  safest  way  of  estimating  the  real  worth  of 
these  money  wages,  is  by  comparing  the  sums  spe- 
cified with  what  the  same  law  presumed  to  be  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  the  labourer's  victuals 
and  drink.  Chief  justice  Fortescue,  describing  the 
happiness  of  subjects  whose  governors  have  not 
authority  to  impose  taxes  at  their  will,  speaks  of  the 
English  peasantry  under  his  sovereign,  Henry  VL, 
as  very  much  better  off,  at  this  time,  both  in  diet 
and  clothing,  than  their  neighbours  the  French. 
But  his  account  of  their  proneness  to  crimes  of  vio- 
lence, only  adds  to  our  admiration  of  the  long-suffer- 
ing of  God,  who  smote  them  not  sooner  for  their 
sins.  *^  It  hath  been  often  seen  in  England,"  says 
he,  "  that  three  or  four  thieves  have  set  upon  seven 
or  eight  true  men,  and  robbed  them  all.     Whereas 

*  In  1455  the  fanners  could  not  procure  mere  than  2s,  a  quarter  fiv 
their  wheat,  and  2s.  lOd.  for  malt.  Perhaps  the  fear  that  the  battle  of 
St  Alban's,'  the  first  in  which  the  duke  of  York  went  so  far  as  to  combat 
troops  commanded  by  the  king  in  person,  would  be  immediately  followed 
by  much  more  lawless  violence,  and  by  a  civil  war  throughout  the  kiog- 
dom,  may  have  led  to  a  temporary  secreting  of  money,  just  after  the 
harvest  of  that  year ;  which  would  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  pricei 
of  commodities  to  sums  uti^ei  O^v^Vx  'gto'^^t  ^^"oft* 
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it  is  right  seldom  that  Frenchmen  be  hanged  for 
robbery  ;  for  that  they  have  no  hearts  to  do  so  ter- 
rible an  act.  But  the  EngHshman  is  of  another 
courage ;  for  if  he  be  poor^  and  see  another  man 
having  riches,  which  may  be  taken  from  him  by 
might,  he  will  not  spare  to  do  so.  There  be  there- 
fore more  men  hanged  in  England  in  a  year^  for 
robbery  and  manslaughter,  than  there  be  hanged  in 
France,  for  such  cause  of  crime,  in  seven  years. 
There  is  no  man  hanged  in  Scotland  in  seven  years 
together  for  robbery ;  and  yet  they  be  oftentimes 
hanged  for  larceny^  and  stealing  of  goods  in  the 
absence  of  the  owner  thereof;  but  their  hearts 
serve  them  not  to  take  a  man's  goods^  while  he  is 
present  and  will  defend  it ;  which  manner  of  taking 
is  called  robbery."  Thus  did  this  judge  express  the 
gratification  his  national  pride  made  him  find,  in  the 
courage  with  which  his  countrymen  could  venture 
on  offences,  forbidden  by  the  laws  he  had  to  admi- 
nister, no  less  than  by  those  of  God.  And  till  men 
are  brought  to  assent,  with  their  whole  heart,  to  our 
Saviour's  first  declaration  in  his  sermon  on  the 
mount,  that  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit  *,  they  will 
admire  bravery  in  sin ;  though  they  may  not  have 
the  indiscretion  to  confess  their  feelings,  in  the  un- 
disguised language  of  this  old  writer. 

The  woollen  manufacture  introduced  by  Edward 
III.  had  also  thriven  so  considerably,  of  late,  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  as  to  produce  goods  rivalling 
the  Flemish  for  texture.  Hence  those  countries 
were  become  the  richest  in  England ;  and  wealth 
had  made  their  tradesmen  as  quarrelsome  as  their 
superiors  in  rank.  In  their  case,  however,  the  par- 
liament endeavoured  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  a  curious 
law,  setting  forth  that  '^  whereas,  not  long  past» 
there  were  not  more  than  six  or  eight  attornies  in 
those  parts,  in  which  times  great  tranquillity  reigned 

•  Matt.  V,  3, 
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there ;  but  now  there  be  more  than  fourscore  attor- 
nies,  who  attend  at  fairs  and  markets,  exhorting, 
procuring,  moving,  and  inciting  the  people  to  suits 
for  small  trespasses ;  there  shall  be  henceforth  but 
six  attornies  for  Suffolk,  six  for  Norfolk,  and  two  for 
Norwich." 

As  to  foreign  commerce ;  our  trade  with  France 
had  of  course  been  much  reduced ;  and  the  French 
ships  had  latterly  pillaged  and  burnt  one  or  two 
unfortified  towns  on  the  opposite  English  coast. 
Whilst  the  trade  carried  on  by  foreign  merchants 
resorting  to  England,  must  have  been  much  checked, 
and  they  must  have  sold  their  goods  dearer  to  Eng- 
lishmen than  they  might  otherwise  have  been  ob- 
tained, in  consequence  of  several  absurd  laws  passed 
in  this  reign ;  from  mistaken  notions  of  what  would 
be  profitable  to  the  country.  By  one  of  these  laws^ 
Englishmen  were  forbidden  to  sell  any  merchandize 
to  a  foreigner ;  but  for  ready  payment  in  money,  or 
goods.  By  another,  the  foreign  merchant  was  for- 
bidden to  sell  his  merchandize  to  another  foreigner^ 
under  pain  of  forfeiting  it  to  the  king — nor  might  he 
make  any  bargain  with  any  person,  but  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  English  tradesman,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  mayor  of  the  port,  and  allowed  twopence  in  the 
pound  on  all  his  contracts  ;  nor  might  he  keep  his 
goods  eight  months  unsold,  under  pain  of  their  for- 
feiture ;  nor  ask  gold  in  payment ;  and,  the  price  he 
obtained  was  to  be  registered  by  the  inspecting 
tradesman,  and  was  all  to  be  laid  out  again  in  arti- 
cles the  produce  of  England :  excepting  a  moderate 
sum  for  his  personal  expences.  From  all  these  last 
restrictions,  however,  the  merchants  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  were  exempted,  by  a  special  clause  in  the 
law ;  and  altogether  the  commerce  between  England 
and  the  north  of  Europe  had  been  increasing. 
Whilst  in  the  south,  we  have  evidence  that  an 
English  ship  belonging  to  a  Bristol  merchant,  of  the 
name  of  Stuim^xi,  W^\ife^xv\!ttv^^^^  ^-a  far  as  the 
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Levant.  For  it  was  captured  there ;  and,  this  act 
of  piracy  being  attributed  to  the  Genoese,  all  the 
merchants  of  that  nation  were  arrested  in  the  king's 
name,  till  they  had  given  security  to  pay  7500/.  as 
compensation.  But  Sturmyn's  fellow-townsman, 
William  Cannings  five  times  mayor  of  Bristol,  was 
probably  the  greatest  English  merchant  of  this  age. 
We  find  him  at  one  time  obtaining  recommendatory 
letters  from  Henry  VL,  for  two  of  his  factors  in 
Prussia ;  and,  at  another,  a  license  to  send  two  ships 
to  Iceland  and  Finmark,  to  take  in  goods  there,  for 
debts  already  due  to  him  from  subjects  of  the  king 
of  Denmark.  And  when,  in  the  next  reign,  this 
wealthy  man  was  charged  with  acts  of  piracy,  the 
king  took  from  him  2470  tons  of  shipping,  whereof 
one  was  a  vessel  of  900  tons  burthen  ;  in  lieu  of  a 
fine  of  4000/. 

The  years  which  had  passed  since  the  English 
ceased  to  gain  ground  in  France,  dishonourable  as 
they  were  deemed  by  the  nation,  had  certainly 
raised  the  bulk  of  the  people  into  far  easier  circum- 
stances than  the  victorious  reign  of  Henry  V.  had 
left  them  in.  But  there  was,  still,  much  to  be  done^ 
to  put  its  different  classes  in  possession  of  various 
comforts,  now  enjoyed  by  all  except  the  very  poorest. 
The  luxurious  noble,  who,  sitting  down  to  dinner  at 
ten  in  the  morning,  wasted  the  three  next,  and  best 
hours  of  the  day,  at  table,  was  obliged  to  pull  his 
meat  with  his  fingers,  for  the  want  of  a  fork  ;  and 
was  very  scantily  supplied  with  table  linen.  And  as 
for  their  houses,  the  quarrying  and  conveying  of 
stone,  if  not  close  at  hand,  was  too  expensive  for 
private  gentlemen,  who,  taking  much  of  their*  rents 
in  kind,  had  little  ready  money ;  and  the  making  of 
bricks,  though  practised  in  this  island  by  the  Ro- 
mans, had  been  a  forgotten  art  till  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  and  was  still  but  rarely  practised ;  so 
that  though   the   treasurer,  lord  Cromwell*,   had 

•  See  page  502. 
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lately  built  two  remarkable  edifices  of  brick,  Wing- 
field  manor  house,  in  Derbyshire,  and  Tattersbul 
castle  in  Lincolnshire,  the  gentry  lived  in  wooden 
houses,  or  tenements  of  lath  and  plaister;  and 
chimneys  were  only  to  be  seen  in  a  monastery,  or  a 
baronial  castle.  The  tradesman  had  horn  instead 
of  glass  for  his  best  window ;  and  lattice,  or  wicke^ 
work,  in  the  others,  to  let  out  the  smoke.  The 
countryman,  dressed  in  woollen,  or  a  tanned  skin, 
had  no  shirt  to  his  back;  nor  uideed  had  many, 
richer  than  he.  And,  at  night,  all  but  the  affluent 
lay  on  straw  pallets,  without  a  sheet  beneath  them, 
if  they  had  one  over  their  bodies ;  and  with  a  round 
log  of  wood  for  a  pillow.  But,  instead  of  farther 
improvements,  the  progress  of  all  peaceable  occupa- 
tions was  now  most  grievously  checked,  by  the  con- 
tagious diffusion  of  the  spirit  of  strife. 

There  had  been  no  parliament  called  for  the  last 
three  years ;  the  political  chiefs  of  both  parties 
seeming  to  have  resolved,  that  the  sword  should  de- 
cide which  must  submit  to  the  other.  Whilst  more 
impartial  observers  had  become  convinced,  that  the 
duke  of  York's  claim  to  the  throne,  though  not  yet 
publicly  urged  by  himself,  was  in  fact  the  real  source 
of  his  restlessness  under  the  government  of  the 
gentle  king;  and  that  there  could,  therefore,  be  no 
permanent  tranquillity  till  it  was  either  conceded  to 
him,  or  his  party  reduced  to  despair  of  seeing  him 
obtain  it.  Hence  the  armies  now  raised,  for  a  fresh 
struggle,  were  joined  by  far  greater  numbers  than 
had  ever  swelled  their  ranks  before ;  the  support  of 
each  side  being  no  longer  confined  to  partizans,  in- 
terested in  a  personal  quarrel. 

During  the  spring  of  1469,  the  earl  of  Salisbury 
was  busily  engaged  in  collecting  forces  about  Us 
castle,  at  Middleham  in  Yorkshire.  The  duke  of 
York  was  similarly  employed,  in  Herefordshire  and 
Shropshire.  And  the  earl  of  Warwick  had  returned 
to   Calais,  as  an  aAN«iYvX.9t%^Qi\v&  ^\aSAaw  fen  drawing 
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round  him  the  veteran  soldiers  who  had  served  in 
the  French  wars;    and  of  whom  a  large  number 
joined  him  under  Sir  Andrew  Trollope,  one  of  their 
old  commanders.    Whilst^  on  the  other  side^  letters 
were  sent,  under  the  king's  privy  seal,  desiring  the 
persons  addressed,  to  meet  their  sovereign  at  Lei- 
cester by  the  10th  of  May,  with  as  many  followers 
defensively  armed  as  befitted  their  rank ;   and  to 
bring  with  them  enough  for  their  expences  for  two 
months.     And  to  show  that  she  regarded  her  son's 
inheritance  as  aimed  at  by  the  duke  of  York,  queen 
Margaret  distributed,   among  the    king's  friends, 
collars  ornamented  with  silver  swans ;  the  badge  she 
had  chosen  for  the  infant  prince  of  Wales.     Such 
badges  had  long  been  in  use,  to  distinguish  the  ser- 
vants, or  tenantry,  of  the  lord,  whom  fancy  or  policy, 
had  led  to  fix  upon  them.  And  when  the  great  nobles 
were  forbidden  to  bestow  their  liveries  on  any  but 
their  menials  *,  they  contrived  to  elude  the  spirit  of 
that  law,  by  giving  their  badge  to  every  gentleman 
who  would  accept,  and  wear  it,  as  a  pledge  of  his 
willingness  to  support  the  giver  in  any  time  of  need. 
A  red  rose  had  been  the  badge  of  the  first  earls 
of  Lancaster;    and,  as  Henry  IV.  had  chosen  to 
found  one  of  his  claims  to  the  crown  upon  his  descent 
from  those  earls  f ,  the  reigning  house  of  Lancaster 
adopted  it  as  their  own.     Now  it  so  happened  that 
the  badge  of  the  Mortimers  was  a  white  rose  ;  and 
as  the  opposite  claim  of  the  duke  of  York  was  de- 
rived from  his  being  their  heir  at  law,  he  selected 
this,  from  all  the  badges  used  by  his  different  ances- 
tors, for  his  favorite.     Hence  the  wars  between  the 
Lancastrians  and  the  Yorkists,  arc  popularly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  wars  of  the  roses.    And  these 
badges,  being  hailed,  or  feared,  as  the  signs  of  life  or 
death,  in  the  field  of  battle,  became  so  intervoven 
with  the  strongest  passions  of  men  in  every  rank, 

•  Seepage.^].  \  ^ee^^e^Wb.^^. 
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that  the  red  or  the  white  rose,  according  to  the  party 
of  the  possessor  or  patron,  wcjre  embossed  on  their 
armour,  carved  on  their  furniture,  and  painted  in  the 
windows,  and  sculptured  in  profusion  on  the  walls  of 
castles,  colleges,  and  even  of  churches. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  open  manner  in 
which  each  party  was  engaged  for  several  months  in 
preparing  for  war,  the  summer  had  drawn  to  a 
close,  before  the  earl  of  Salisbury  moved  down 
from  the  north  to  join  the  duke  of  York.    On  his  way, 

Se  t  23  ^®  ^^^  °^^^'  "P^"  Bloreheath  in  Stafford- 
^  '  shire,  by  the  lord  Audley,  at  the  head  of  aroy- 
alist  army  of  double  his  number;  and  defeated  hun, 
by  pretending  to  fly  before  him,  till  lord  Audley  and 
half  his  men  had  crossed  a  deep  stream  in  pursuit, 
and  thus  separated  themselves  from  their  friends, 
when  the  earFs  army  turned  round,  and  slew  hiin, 
with  2000  of  his  followers. 

Proceeding  onwards,  after  this  victory,  the  earl 
of  Salisbury  effected  his  junction  with  the  duke  of 
York  at  Ludlow ;  a  few  days  before  the  earl  of  War- 
wick also  arrived  there.     To  keep  the  people  from 
opposing  his  march,  the  latter  had  dispersed  procla- 
mations declaring  his  personal  respect  for  the  king; 
of  whom  he  professed  to  believe,  that  **  from  his  own 
blessed  conversation  and  noble  disposition,  he  gra- 
ciously applied  himself  to  the  common  weal :"  where- 
fore, he  said,  the  combined  lords  desired  only  "  to 
go  into  his  presence,  and  lowly  to  beseech  him  to 
vouchsafe  to  redeem  his  land  from  jeopardy,  by  the 
advice  of  the  great  lords  of  his  blood.'*     £dward  of 
Caernarvon,  or  Richard  II.  would  not  have  been 
thus  spoken  of,  by  the  nobles  who  took  up  arms 
against  their  government.     Such  language,  used  for 
such  a  purpose,  is  evidence  that  the  earl  of  War- 
wick thought  the  king's  benevolent  character  had 
given  him  a  strong  hold  on  the  esteem  of  his  sub- 
jects, in  despite  of  bis  too  manifest  incapacity  for 
governing.    TV\e\t  \o^?i\\:^  \va^  xv^^  ^n^^^iied  him 
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with  an  anny  said  to  amount  to  60^000  men ;  a  ihul* 
titude  which  could  not  traverse  even  a  friendly 
country,  without  spreading  ruin  around  it,  when  na 
magazines  were  formed  to  supply  an  army's  wants, 
no  moveable  stores  to  attend  its  march ;  and  when, 
consequently,  cattle  and  provisions  must  have  been 
seized  by  the  soldiery  for  their  daily  food,  wherever 
they  could  be  found. 

Happily,  however,  the  campaign  proved  a  short 
one.  As  soon  as  the  king  arrived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ludlow,  he  sent  offers  of  pardon  into  the 
rebel  camp,  for  any  who  would  lay  down  their  arms. 
And  the  duke  of  York  saw  such  reason  for  fearing 
that  bis  men  would  shrink  from  combating  their 
sovereign,  that,  on  the  eve  of  an  expected  battle,  he 
suborned  false  witnesses  to  swear  before  them,  that 
the  king  was  suddenly  dead ;  and  made  his  chaplains 
CO  through  the  profane  mockery  of  chaunting  masses 
ior  his  departed  soul.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that 
this  deceit  was  too  gross  to  impose  upon  his  officers ; 
and  Sir  Andrew  Trollope  now  learning,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  duke  had  confessed  himself  bent  on 
seizing  the  crown,  went  over  with  his  ve- 
terans,  at  dusk,  to  Henry's  camp ;  having  ^^' 
never  intended  to  aid  the  combined  lords  in  doing 
so  much  more  than  the  earl  of  Warwick  had  assured 
him  they  meant.  This  defection  spread  such  dis- 
trust and  alarm  among  the  Yorkists  that  their  chiefs 
fled  that  very  night  towards  the  Welsh  mountains ; 
lest  they  should  be  apprehended  and  carried  before 
the  king  by  their  own  men.  From  thence  the  duke 
sailed  to  Ireland ;  whilst  his  eldest  son,  Edward  earl 
of  March,  escaped  with  the  lords  Salisbury  and 
Warwick  to  the  Devonshire  coast,  and  then,  by  sea, 
to  Calais.      The  duchess  of  York   with   her  two 

founger  sons,  of  whom  one  was  afterwards  king 
Lichard  III.  were  still  in  Ludlow,  when  the  royal 
army  entered  it ;  and  were  placed  by  the  king  in 
easy  custody,  under  the  charge  oi  Vl^t  «v%\ftx  -^ici^ 
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duchess  of  Buckingham.  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthm  had 
remained  to  throw  himself  on  the  king's  mercji  and 
was  freely  forgiven. 

.  The  benevolent  Henry  was  delighted  at  finding 
that  he  bad  gained  a  complete  yictory  without  blood- 
j^^^  Bhed,  and  when  the  lords  of  his  party  met  in 
a  parliament  at  Coventry  *»  and  passed  acti 
declaring  his  late  adversaries  guilty  of  treason,  and 
their  estates  in  consequence  forfeited  to  the  crown, 
he  insisted  that  a  clause  should  be  added,  reservii^ 
to  him  the  power  of  annulling  these  sentences,  wheih 
ever  he  should  think  proper. 

But  though  driven  fn>m  England,  the  advene 
chiefs  were  not  subdued.  The  duke  of  York  had 
never  resigned  the  governorship  of  Ireland.  And 
on  his  appearance  in  Dublin,  he  was  hailed  there 
with  joy,  as  if  come  to  remedy  all  the  ills  that  ne- 
glected country  had  sufiered  from  the  inability  of 
bis  deputies  to  controul  the  violence  of  its  lawless 
inhabitants,  whether  of  English  or  Irish  extraction. 
He  listened  to  their  sad  tale  of  quarrels  between  the 
Butlers  and  Fitz-geralds ;  of  seven  scc^e  villages  and 
towns  burnt  in  one  season,  in  Kifdare  and  Meath, 
by  the  partisans  of  the  former ;  and  of  the  English 
pale  t  being  so  wasted  and  diminished,  that  Dubfin 
could  scarcely  be  provisioned  from  it.  But  when 
the  Duke  heard  their  complaints  with  courteous 
attention,  he  was  only  seeking  to  secure  the  popu- 
larity needful  to  gain  his  own  private  ends.  And  he 
succeeded  in  his  aim.  The  Irish  parliament  as- 
sumed a  right  to  declare  him  irremoveable  from  the 

*  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the  elections  for  a  parliament  calkd 
together  at  such  a  time  would  be  but  irregularly  conducted.  Aodil 
seems  that  in  order  to  secure  a  favourable  house  of  commons,  the  Queen 
had  letters  sent  to  sherifi&  of  preceding  years,  desiring  them  to  return,  and 
in  fact  to'  name,  the  members  ;  where  her  friends  had  no  confidence  is 
the  actual  sheriff. 

f  A  name  used  to  distinguish  that  part  of  Ireland  which  professed  to 
obey  the  king's  governor ;  and  to  receive  the  laws  passed  in  the  Angl^- 
Irish  parliament. 
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ofiGkse  of  gOTernor,  for  ten  years  to  come ;  and  passed 
a  law  making  it  high- treason  for  any  person  to  at* 
tempt  enforcing  the  king  of  England's  writ,  or  any 
order  under  his  privy  seal,  against  any  one  whose 
enemies  might  have  driven  him  to  seek  shelter  in 
Ireland.  And  to  confirm  them  in  their  resolution 
to  neglect  any  orders  which  might  be  issued  against 
him  by  the  English  court,  the  duke  encouraged  the 
same  parliament  further  to  declare,  that  Ireland  had 
as  independent  a  government  as  England,  under  a 
€X>mmon  king ;  that  the  grand  constable  and  marshal 
of  Ireland  had  a  right  to  determine  all  appeals,  or  cri* 
minal  charges,  arising  within  it ;  and  that  no  person 
could  be  compelled  by  any  command,  not  being  un- 
der the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  to  answer  any  charge 
made  against  him  out  of  that  country. 

The  earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  mean  while,  had  been 
pursued  by  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Exeter^ 
appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  respective  com- 
nands  of  Calais  and  the  fleet.  But  when  they 
would  have  made  an  attack  on  the  town  of  Calais, 
their  sailors  carried  the  ships  into  its  harbour  to  join 
mstead  of  combating  the  earl ;  who  was  popular  with 
diem  for  bis  criminal  readiness  to  lead  them  on 
against  friends  and  foes  alike,  to  seize  on  spoiL  And 
wnen  the  duchess  of  Bedford's  husband,  Wydvile, 
lately  made  lord  Rivers,  had  collected  some  vessels 
in  the  Downs,  to  watch  the  earl,  the  sailors  in  the 
service  of  the  latter  surprised  his  lordship  in  his  bed, 
at  Sandwich,  and  carried  him  and  his  son  Anthony 
prisoners  to  Calais ;  where  they  were  brought  by 
torchlight,  into  the  presence  of  the  earls  of  March, 
Warwick,  and  Salisbury;  and  abused  by  them,  in  no 
measured  language,  for  presuming,  so  lately  ennobled 
as  they  were,  to  give  the  name  of  traitors,  in  the 
king's  council,  "  to  the  Lords  of  the  king's  blood.'* 
They  little  foresaw  that  the  friendly  connexion  which 
should,  a  few  years  afterwards,  unite  the  blood  of 
the  Wydviles  with  that  of  the  noblest  qI(  x!kv^%^  nrV^ 
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stood  there,  would  prove  alike  fatal  to  them  and  lo 
every  one  of  the  princely  earU  who  thus  insulted  otei 
them;  or  to  their  children. 
Iii  a  few  months  more  their  command  of  the  sea 

enabled  these  earls  to  carry  over  1500  men 
1460. '     unopposed  to  the  coast  of  Kent ;  .a  nimi* 

her  so  small,  that  it  cannot  be  imagined 
they  would  have  risked  their  own  persons  with  it, 
had  they  not  known  that  Bourchier,  Archbishop  of 
Canterburyi  intended  to  join  them,  as  be  immediate!; 
did.  The  men  of  Kent>  always  ripe  for  rebellion 
in  this  age,  were  not  slow  to  follow  the  archbishop's 
example ;  so  that  the  Yorkists  reached  London  4O9OOQ 
strong,  and  were  admitted  into  the  city,  though  l(»rd 
Scales  kept  the  Tower  for  the  King,  Five  more 
bishops  here  joined  the  army,  thus  advancing  to  com- 
bat a  sovereign,  whose  punctual  observance  of  every 
duty  prescribed  by  their  church,  and  whose  reveren- 
tial attachment  to  its  ministers,  it  is  probable  that 
no  man  in  his  kingdom  exceeded.  Having  marched 
northward,  they  found  Henry  encamped  under  the 
walls  of  Northampton ;  where  the  Queen  harangued 
the  royal  army,  and  promised  liberal  rewards  to  all 
who  should  distinguish  themselves  in  their  king's 
defence. 

The  carap  was  strongly  fortified  with  high  ram- 
parts and  deep  trenches,  filled  with  stakes  and  loose 
thorns  and  briars.  But  the  attack  upon  it 
"  ^  *  had  scarcely  been  begun  by  the  Yorkists, 
when  lord  Grey  of  Ruthin,  so  lately  forgiven  by 
Henry,  bade  his  men  reach  out  their  hands  and  help 
the  earl  of  Warwick's  soldiers  to  ascend  that  por- 
tion of  the  rampart  entrusted  to  his  defence.  Thus 
admitted,  and  immediately  followed  by  young  Ed- 
ward, earl  of  March,  lord  Warwick  charged  hb 
party  to  spare  the  commons,  but  cut  down  the  gen- 
tlemen ;  whose  fall  would  ensure  the  flight  of  the  rest 
He  was  obeyed;  and  there  soon  fell,  on  the  royal 
side,  the  duke  od^ueV\tv^^\K\\>iScL^  ^^l  of  Shrews- 
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bury;  the  viscount  Beaumont^;  Percy,  lord  Egre- 
tnont ;  and  300  knights  and  esquires.  The  victors 
found  the  king  in  his  tent ;  sitting  alone ;  and  lament- 
ing the  madness  which  could  drive  men  to  shed  each 
other's  blood,  for  the  vain  objects  of  ambition.  His 
more  active  queen  had  escaped,  and  carried  off  the 
prince  her  son;  with  whom  she  reached  Scotland,  by 
a  circuitous  flight;  after  having  been  robbed  of  her 
money  and  jewels  in  Lancashire,  by  persons  of  her 
own  household. 

The  earl  of  March  now  sent  for  his  father,  the 
duke  of  York.  And  king  Henry  was  compelled  to 
accompany  the  triumphant  rebels  to  London^  though 
treated  with  as  much  outward  respect  as  ever;  the 
earl  of  Warwick  riding  bare  headed  before  him,  and 
carrying  his  sword  of  state,  as  they  entered  the  city  in 
formal  procession.  He  was  farther  obliged  to  fill  the 
great  offices  of  state  with  such  persons  as  his  con- 
querors cltose ;  Warwick's  younger  brother,  George 
Nevile,  bishop  of  Exeter  t,  being  made  chancellor; 
whilst  archbishop  Bourchier  was  rewarded,  for  the 
part  he  had  taken,  by  having  his  brother  made  trea- 
surer. A  new  parliament  was  also  summoned;  but  still 
the  duke  of  York  did  not  appear;  having  chosen  to 
delay  his  arrival,  till  it  had  sat  long  enough  to  repeal 
the  acts  passed  against  his  party,  at  Coventry.  When 
that  had  been  done,  he  came  riding  through  the  city 
to  Westminster,  with  a  retinue  of  500  horsemen ;  and 
entering  the  house  of  Lords,  he  passed  on  to  the 
throne ;  and  stood  for  awhile,  with  bb  hand  upon  its 

**  The  first  EngKsh  nobleman,  on  whom  the  title  of  viscoant,  holding  a 
viiddie  rank  between  that  of  earl  and  baron,  had  been  conferred. 

t  Under  the  old  pretence  of  looking  out  before  hand  for  a  fit  pastor  for 
such  a  flock,  the  Pope  had  made  this  young  gentleman  Bishop  of  Exeter 
when  but  twenty-three  years  of  age.  And  the  powerful  interest  of  hit 
fiemuly  bad  induced  the  government  to  acquiesoe  in  this  direct  violation 
of  the  statute  of  provisors;  so  that  the  pope  got  the  large  fees  he  usually 
demanded  as  the  wages  of  his  sin,  in  making  such  appointments ;  and  the 
young  bishop  the  revenues  of  the  see;  whilst  no  man  cared  for  the  souls 
^  his  unhappy  flock. 
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cushion^  as  thou^i  waiting  to  foe  inyited  to  occup) 
it.  But  all  around  were  silent^  till  turning  away  m 
bowed  to  his  peers ;  and  then  applauses  were  heard. 
On  this  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ventured  to 
ask  if  he  would  visit  the  kins,  who  was  in  an  ad* 
joining  apartment;  but  the  duke  replied  with  un* 
usual  haughtiness^  ''  I  know  no  one  in  this  reaH 
who  ought  not  rather  to  visit  me.'*  And,  on  leanog 
the  house,  he  took  possession  of  those  diambers  in 
the  palace,  which  were  ordinarily  appropriated  to 
the  king's  own  use. 

On   a  following  day,  the  duke  put   a  written 
claim  to  the  crown  of  England  into  the  hands  of  hii 
wife's  nephew,  the  chancellor,  desiring  it  might  be 
laid  before  the  peers;  and  that  his  counsel  might  be 
heard  in  defence  of  his  rights ;  as  the  lineal  descend* 
ant  and  heir  of  Lionel^  duke  of  Clarence,  the  elder 
brother  of  that  duke  of  Lancaster  whose  childrai 
had  usurped  the  throne.     He  farther  required  a 
speedy  decision.    But  the  house  of  peers  still  con- 
tained a  sufficient  number  of  friends  to  the  king,  and 
of  independent  members,  to  make  the  majority  do 
their  duty,  as  judges,  with  a  truly  dignified  modera- 
tion.   And  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  the  mitred 
abbots  to  observe,  that  the  propriety  with  which  its 
proceedings  were  conducted  on  this  important  occa- 
sion, was,  in  ail  probability,  due  to  their  share  in  its 
debates.     For,  being  ecclesiastics,  they  had  little 
need  to  dread  the  vindictive  swords  of  the  party 
they  might  displease ;  and  having  been  elected  ab- 
bots by  their  fellow  monks,  they  were  more  rarely  of 
noble  families  than  the  bishops.     So  that  their  na- 
tural inclination  to  support  the  cause  of  a  king,  who 
was  the  sincere  friend  of  their  order,  being  neither 
suppresscil  from  excessive  terror,  nor  warped  aside 
by  the  bonds  of  relationship,  their  numerous  votes 
formed  a  beneficial  counterpoise  to  the  overbearing 
power  of  the   victorious  Yorkists  among  the  lay 
lords. 

The  first  answer  "wYJw^  ^^  Vwjl^^  ^\  ^^^^%  \<r 
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turned  to  the  duke  was;  that  no  subjects  could  de- 
bate such  a  question  without  the  king's  command. 
Having  made  him  this  reply,  they  waited  on  Henry, 
to  know  his  will ;  and  he  desired  them  to  search  for 
just  objections  against  the  claims  of  the  duke,  ^^  But 
vou  know,"  said  he,  *^  that  my  father  was  king ;  and 
his  father  was  also  king.     I  have  worn  the  crown 
nearly  forty  years,  from  my  cradle.     You  have  all 
sworn  fealty  to  me,  as  your  sovereign ;   and  your 
fathers  have  done  the  like  to  my  fathers.    How 
dien  can  my  right  to  be  disputed !"    Such  an  answer 
suited  the  plain,  honest  mind  of  king  Henry.     And 
it  was  a  very  sufficient  answer ;  unless  to  those  who 
chuse  to  maintain  that  the  succession  to  kingdoms, 
and  the  transfer  of  authority  over  men,  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  rules  which  settle  the  descent  of  a 
farm  and  the  property  in  its  cattle ;  notwithstanding 
the  acquiescence  of  more  than  one  generation  of  the 
people  to  be  governed  in  a  different  arrangement; 
and  notwithstanding  then*  having  pledged  their  oaths 
to  maintain  it.      But  a  just  retribution  was  now 
^Doming  upon  the  house  of  Lancaster.    When  the 
king's  grandfather,  Henry  IV.,  attempted  to  jus- 
tify bis  seizing  Richard's  crown,  by  a  false  insinua- 
tion, that  he  himself  was  the  true  heir  to  Henry  III.,  * 
be  wished  the  nation  to  think  that  though  Richard 
had  worn  the  crown  from  his  childhood,  and  his 
fether's  father  before  him,  yet  neither  this»  nor  the 
acquiescence  of  the  people  for  several  generations, 
could  give  Richard  a  right  superior  to  that  of  the 
heir  at  law.    And  when  the  king's  father,  Henry  V ., 
attempted  to  justify  his  invading  the  kingdom  of 
France,  by  falsely  asserting  that  he  himself  was  the 
true  heir  through  Edward  III.,  to  a  French  mo- 
narch +  dead  a  hundred  years  before*  he  taught  the 
Cnglish  nobility  to  think  that  there  was  no  guilt  in 
jdeluging  France  with  blood  to  enforce  his  rights 
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as  heir  at  law ;  though  Charles  VI.  had  worn  the 
.crown  near  forty  years,  from  his  boyhood^  and  his 
fathers  had  been  kings  before  him  for  three  genera- 
tions*     Hence  every  battle  Henry  V.  had  fought 
and  gained,  had  served  to  prepare  the  minds  of  his 
subjects  for  allowing  that  the  duke  of  York  had  an 
indefeasible  right  to  demand  the  crown  of  England 
•from  his  son,  and  to  enforce  his  right   by  arms. 
When  therefore  the  peers,  desiring  to  do  their  duty 
towards  the  king,  sent  for  the  judges,  and  requured 
them  to  state  the  law  arguments  in  favour  of  his  tide 
to  the  crown,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  they  an- 
swered, it  should  rather  be  debated  by  the  house 
itself,  as  an  affair  of  state.    For   otherwise  they 
must  have  spoken  against  notorious  precedents ;  as 
well  as  run  the  risk  of  being  deprived  of  their  posts 
by  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  evidently  coming  into 
power.      The  king's  serjeant-at-law  and  attorney 
were  next  desired  to  attend;  and  would  equally  have 
shrunk  from  interference,  but  that  the  peers  insisted 
they  should  perform  their  duty,  as  the  appointed 
defenders  of  the  crown,  in  questions  of  law.     After 
hearing  them,  the  peers  sent  the  duke  a  statement 
of  their  own  objections  to  his  claim  ;   to  which  he 
was  allowed  to  reply  by  his  counsel.    And 
then,  the  house  finally  determined,  that  the 
justice  of  the  duke  of  York's  claim  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  crown,  could  not  be  denied ;  but  that  to 
save  their  oath  of  fidelity,  taken  to  Henry  VI.,  it 
was  their  wish  to  pass  a  bill,  securing  the  crown  to 
him,  for  his  life ;  and  settling  the  succession  to  it  on 
the  duke,  and  the  heirs  of  the  house  of  York.    To 
an  act  thus  drawn  up,  the  king  gave  his  formal  as- 
sent. And  the  duke  and  his  son,  the  earl  of  March, 
swore  in  return,  that  they  would  not  only  abstain 
from  attempting  to  deprive  Henry  of  the  crown,  but 
that  they  would  defend  him  in  the  possession  of  it. 
The  parliament  then  further  proceeded  to  declare 
it  high  treason  to  corn^^^^  tVv&  duke's  death.  .  And 
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l^g  Henry  rode  in  state  to  St.  Paul's,  attended  hf 
the  duke,  in  quality  of  heir-apparent,  to  offer  up 
thanksgivings  for  this  termination  of  the  civil  war. 

But  though  Henry  had  thus  made  no  difficulty  of 
surrendering  the  rights  of  his  own  son,  the  stronger 
affection  and  the  warmer  passions  of  the  boy's  mo- 
ther, would  not  allow  her  to  acquiesce  in  his  being 
thus  disinherited.  She  had  no  sooner  heard  the  de- 
cision of  parliament,  than  she  quitted  Scotland  with 
the  young  prince,  to  give  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  the  lords  Clifford  and  Dacre,  the  sanction 
of  their  presence,  for  collecting  an  army  to  rescue 
the  kins  from  the  hands  of  the  Yorkists.  And, 
whilst  they  were  raising  the  north  of  England,  the 
duke  of  Somerset,  and  Courtney,  eari  of  Devon- 
shire, advanced  to  join  them  with  a  large  force, 
raised  in  their  respective  counties.  ^.So  that  the  duke 
of  York  and  lord  Salisbury  thought  it  prudent  to 
hasten  down  into  Yorkshire,  with  6000  men  ready 
for  action,  to  check  the  progress  of  these  Lancastrian 
lords ;  directing  the  ean  of  March  to  follow  them,  as 
soon  as  he  could  muster  the  numbers  with  which 
Kent  and  their  western  estates  would  shortly  supply 
htm.  By  Christmas  the  duke  of  York  had  reached 
his  own  strong  castle  of  Sendal,  near  Wakefield. 

The  queen's  forces  were  at  hand;  and  three  times 
as  numerous  as  the  Yorkists.  But  the  duke  was  un- 
able to  bear  the  idea  of  having  himself  and  his  brave 
soldiers  pent  up  within  walls,  to  seek  shelter  from  a 
woman's  anger.  He  encamped  his  men  therefore  be- 
tween Sendal  castle  and  the  town ;  and  sent  the 
Lancastrians  word  that  they  might  fix  their  day,  and 
he  would  fight  them.  His  challenge  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted by  his  enemies ;  and  they  appointed  a  near 
day  for  the  combat.  But,  in  the  interval,  the  York- 
ists were  observed  to  roam  to  distances  for  forage, 
and  to  keep  a  careless  watch.  So  the  duke  of  So- 
merset was  tempted  to  forfeit  the  pledged  honour  of 
his  party;  and  to  march  the  queen's  aroiY  to  awvsv* 
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Dccevn.  mediate  attack  on  their  enemy's  camp.  It 
.  ^'  was  bravely  met;  but  the  superiority  sf 
numbers  allowed  hun  nearly  to  surround  his  oppo* 
nents.  And  in  less  than  an  hour  the  duke  of  York 
and  the  earl  of  Salisbury  were  prisoners;  and  nearly 
half  their  followers  slain. 

The  young  earl  of  Rutland  had  been  hurried  off 
the  field,  by  a  priest,  his  tutor,  to  ^nd  protection  m 
Wakefield ;  but  was  overtaken  on  the  bndge  by  lord 
Clifford ;  who,  noticing  his  costly  dress»  seised  hold 
of  him,  and  demanded  who  he  was.  The  poor  boy, 
speechless  firom  terror,  fell  on  his  knees,  instead  of 
replying.  But  the  priest  cried  out,  *'  Save  him  I  He 
is  the  son  of  a  prince,  who  may  well  repay  you." 
''  The  son  of  York,*'  shouted  the  merciless  kid 
Clifford ;  "  thy  fitther  slew  mine ;  and  so  will  I  theei 
and  all  thy  kin;^  and  instantly  buried  his  dagger  k 
the  heart  of  the  helpless  boy. 

The  treatment  which  the  duke  himself  was,  at  the 
same  time  undergoing,  shows  that  he  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  persons  who,  having  heard  how  th&t 
Saviour  was  insulted  by  wicked  men,  had  learnt  from 
it,  not  to  shudder  at  the  guilt  of  His  persecutors,  bat 
to  imitate  their  cruel  mockings.  For  they  bade  the 
duke  of  York  sit  down  on  an  ant-hill,  for  his  throne; 
and  made  a  crown  of  weeds  for  his  head ;  and  then, 
bowing,  as  if  to  do  him  homage,  they  cried  out, 
**  Hail  king,  without  a  kingdom  1  hail  prince,  with- 
out a  people  !**  After  which  they  struck  off  his 
head;  .and  lord  Clifford,  coming  up,  had  it  put  on  a 
pole,  and  thus  presented  it  to  queen  Margaret; 
telling  her,  *'  Madam,  your  war  is  done.  Heie  is 
the  ransom  of  your  king.'*  She  received  the  bar* 
barous  present  with  a  laugh,  but  ordered  it  to  be 
sent  to  V ork.  And  there  this  head,  which  had  so 
coveted  to  be  honoured  of  men,  was  placed  ovet 
Micklegate  Bar,  with  that  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury; 
who,  though  spared  on  the  field  of  battle,  had  been 
jexecuted  at  Pomtiel,  a  {i^vf  days  after  it.    How 
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{tttUUe  is  the  narrow  mindedness  of  the  worldly  greats 
who  thus  make  to  themselves  wearying  cares  and 
ever  changing  toils,  often  leading  to  the  like  bitter 
falli  in  the  pursuits  of  a  corruptible  eroum,  whilst  their 
thoughts  baye  been  too  much  chained  to  the  earth, 
to  let  them  look  up  to  the  offered  hope  of  an  inn 
corruptible  crown  * ;  which,  had  they  but  as  zealously 
sought  it,  would  have  been  freely  given  to  happy 
cares,  and  such  sweet  toils  as  can  make  even  of 
tcibulation  a  well-spring  of  joy  fl 

But,  strange  as  it  should  seem,  ambition  never 
leads  one  man  to  his  ruin,  without  adding  to  the 
strength  of  the  like  temptation  in  another*s  breast, 
instead  of  awakening  him  to  a  conviction  of  its  folly. 
By  the  death  of  the  duke  of  York,  his  son  Edward, 
earl  of  March,  succeeded  to  the  claims  of  their  fa- 
mily. He  was  scarcely  of  man's  estate ;  being  only 
nineteen  years  of  age.  But  instead  of  resigning  those 
ambitious  projects  which  he  saw  that  his  father's  ex-- 
perience  and  skill  both  in  council  and  in  war,  had  not 
prevented  from  becoming  his  ruin,  the  young  earl 
grasped  at  the  hope  of  reaching  the  English  crown 
0ooner  than  the  duke  had  stipulated  for  its  possession. 
.The  desire.too  of  avenging  the  murder  of  his  &ther, 
and  of  his  harmless  brother  Rutland,  added  to  the 
apirit  with  which  he  pushed  forward  his  prepara- 
tions for  renewing  the  campaign*  Whilst  the  disgust 
the  nation  felt,  at  hearing  of  English  nobles  slain 
without  trial,  after  their  surrender  in  battle ;  and 
by  the  orders,  as  they  supposed,  of  a  queen  who  had 
always  been  unpopular ;  proved  justly  prejudicial  to 
the  cause.of  those,  who  had  committed,  or  sanctioned 
such  crimes  ;  and  disposed  the  people  to  excuse 
-Edward's  ridding  himself  of  powerful  adversaries  by 
the  like  lawless  means.  For  so  natural  is  the  love 
iof  revenge  to  the  unrenewed  man,  that  it  excites  no 
horror,  unless  it  be  deemed  excessive. 


•  1  Cor.  ix.  26.  \  "Rwa*^*^* 
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The  earl  of  March  was  at  Glouceater,  when  Hit 
.news  of  the  battle  of  Wakefield  reached  him ;  and 
by  the  end  of  January  the  numbers  there  added  to 
hu  army  from  the  old  estates  of  the  Mortimers,  had 
.swelled  his  force  to  20fi00  men,  with  whom  he 
moved  to  intercept  the  Queen's  army,  now  ad▼an^ 
ing  towards  London.  But  finding  himself  dosdj 
foUowed  by  a  mixed  crowd,  rather  than  an  amqfi 
of  Welsh  and  Irish,  under  the  respective  commaodi 
of  Jasper  Tudor,  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  king's  half 
brother,  and  of  Butler,  earl  of  Ormond,  an  Irish 
nobleman,  he  turned  back  upon  them,  and 
'  ^1461.'  brought  them  to  an  engagement ;  their  num- 
bers were  much  inferior  to  his  own,  and  the 
spot  where  they  met  gave  him  an  advantage  in  the 
superstition  of  his  soldiers ;  for  a  cross,  erected  bv 
one  of  the  Mortimers,  stood  nigh*  It  so  happened 
too,  that  a  particular  position  of  the  clouds,  which 
has  occasionally  produced  the  like  eflfect  elsewhere, 
reflected  two  images  of  the  sun  upon  a  fog ;  so  that 
there  seemed  to  be  three  suns  rising  at  once.  The 
images  disappeared  as  usual  in  such  cases,  by  mov- 
■ing  towards,  and  uniting  with,  the  true  sun,  which 
.thus  soon  remained  alone  in  the  heavens.  Edward, 
full  of  thoughts  of  the  greatness  of  his  own  family, 
interpreted  what  passed  before  him  to  be  a  repre- 
.sentation  of  the  honors  which  once  seemed  likely  to 
gild  the  future  course  of  the  late  duke  of  York,  and 
earl  of  Rutland,  but  were  now  to  centre  in  himself; 
who  should  pursue  a  royal  career,  triumphantly. 
When,  therefore,  he  had  won  the  day,  as  he  easily 
did,  he  sought  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of 
the  battle  of  Mortimer's  cross,  and  of  the  hopes 
there  encouraged,  by  wearing,  thenceforward,  the 
white  rose  of  the  Mortimers,  painted  as  encircled 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  would  have  been  more 
correct  to  have  had  it  painted  as  stained  with  spots 
of  blood,  for  near  4000  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish  had 
been  slain;  andOyjeiiTu^ioT^tJxe  husband  of  Henrj 
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the  flfth^s  widow  Catharine  *9  being  taken  prisoner  in 
the  fight,  was  beheaded,  by  the.  earl's  order,  at 
liereford. 

About  a  fortnight  later  the  earl  of  Warwick  and 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  quitted  London,  with  king 
Henry  in  their  keeping,  and  advanced  to  meet  the 
Queen  at  St.  Albans,  without  waiting  to  be  rein- 
forced by  Edward's  army.  There  fifty  thousand 
EngUshmen  were  matched  in  battle  against  each 
other,  in  nearly  equal  numbers ;  many  a  soldier 
taking  the  chance  that  his  arrow  might  pierce  the 
heart  of  a  friend  or  of  a  benefactor,  in  the  adverse 
Tanks ;  or  that  his  hand  might  deal  the  death-blow 
0  a  combatant,  whom,  when  the  visor  of  his  hel- 
met should  be  lifted  up,  he  might  discover  to  have 
been  a  kinsman ;  possibly  a  brother,  or  a  parent. 
The  battle  raged  at  once  in  the  heart  of  the  town, 
and  on  a  heath  along  the  Barnet-road;  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  Yorkists  fled,  before  the  car- 
nage had  been  great,  without  having  struck  a  blow. 
•The  king  himself  was  found,  at  tne  close  of  the 
engagement,  as  before,  alone  ;  and  being  led  to  the 
queen,  in  lord  Clifford's  tent,  he  embraced  her 
jand  the  prince  of  Wales,  his  son,  with  the  joy  of 
sincere  affection.     On  the  queen's  side  the  only 

Erson  of  note,  who  had  fallen,  was  a  son-in-law  of 
*d  Rivers,  Sir  <  John  Grey,  of  whose  widow  we 
shall  hear  more  anon.  To  the  deaths  in  battle, 
however,  the  queen  again  added  the  execution 
of  two  prisoners  of  rank;  the  lord  Bonvile,  who 
had  been  the  first  man  to  shed  blood  in  this  un- 
happy strife  between  the  roses;  and  old  Sir  Thomas 
JKyriel  f . 

As  soon  as  the  battle  was  ended,  the  abbot  of 
St.  Albans  sought  out  the  king ;  and  implored  him 
to  use  his  little  influence,  to  save  the  town  firom 
•being  pillaged  by  the  queen's  victorious  troops ; 

•  See  p.  512.  i  Sec^j.  5^. 
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bat  her  toldien  from  the  north,  aaid  that  they  W 
been  promised  pemussion  to  apdil  the  country,  ii 
goon  as  they  should  have  crossed  the  Trent;  sad 
they  must  and  would  have  the  plunder.  They  bad 
probably  no  other  pay ;  and  on  the  line  of  tlw 
march,  they  had  neither  spared  monasteries  M 
churches ;  but  had  Iain  the  country  as  waate  ii 
the  old  men»  who  now  saw  themselves  thus  robbed, 
could  remember  having  desolated  France.  In  tmA, 
though  the  gentry  and  some  of  the  yeomanry  mi^ 
engage  in  these  civil  wars  from  their  love  of  rifjbx  or 
of  party,  it  was  the  desire  to  indulge  in  such  U^nccd 
cobbery  which  chiefly  filled  the  ranks  of  either 
army.  And  it  was  perhaps,  the  result  of  this  nrf 
•campaign,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  in  these  mOt 
that  John  Rouse,  a  writer  of  that  age,  could  ooBSt 
.up  sixty  villages  and  hamlets  in  the  neighbourhood 
^f  his  native  town  of  Warwick,  which  had  beea 
destroyed  and  abandoned. 

But  whilst  the  Lancastrians  were  rejoicing  is 
their  victory,  the  earl  of  Warwick  had  again  col- 
lected his  routed  troops,  and  had  effected  a  junctkm 
with  the  victorious  Edward.  And  assuredly  both  the 
desire  of  revenge,  and  the  need  of  obtaining  find 
and  protection  in  their  distress,  would  drive  the 
whole  male  population  of  the  plundered  districts  to 
join  their  army.  They  came  on,  therefore,  with 
such  a  superior  force,  that  the  Queen,  after  she 
bad  issued  a  vain  order  for  the  arrest  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick^  and  had  threatened  Liondon  to  no  pur- 
pose,  was  fain  to  retire  once  mere  into  the  norto. 

The  united  earls  did  not  immediately  pursue  her 
retreating  army.  The  unscrupulous  ambition  of 
Edward  was  encouraged  by  Warwick ;  and  noUes 
of  less  weight  were  ready  to  follow  him  all  lengths. 
They  advanced,  therefore,  straight  to  London ;  and 
Edward  was  hailed  with  joy  by  its  citizens,  as  their 
deliverer  from  the  northern  robbers.  They  saw  in 
him  a  handEome  ^ouVSci)  ^\d\  a  courtly  air,  and 
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xipular  maimiers ;  a  conqueror  too;  and  the  victory 
>f  Mortimer's  croBfi  was  the  more  thought  of,  when 
the  experienced  duke  of  York,  and  the  valiant  earl 
>f  Warwick,  from  whom  more  might  have  been 
sxpected,  had  just  received  such  signal  defeats 
Tom  the  Lancastrians.  Hence  the  gentry  and  popu- 
ace  assembled  to  witness  a  muster  of  4000  men 
mder  lord  Falconberg,  in  the  fields  of  Clerkenwell, 
listened  with  attention  to  that  lord ;  when  he  spoke 
bo  them  plainly  of  Henry's  inability  to  govern,  of 
the  high  qualities  and  just  claims  of  the  heir  of  the 
bouse  of  1  ork.  And  when  Nevile,  bishop  of  Exeter^ 
addressing  them  in  his  turn,  did  not  scruple  to  sug* 
gest  that  they  should  care  no  longer  for  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  which  he  and  they  had  taken  to  Henry 
Vl.f  they  shouted  their  applause  of  his  rebellious 
and  sinftil  language ;  and  cries  of  Long  live  king 
Edwardf  told  the  earl  of  March  that  his  ambition 
might  proceed  unchecked.  The  next  day,  there* 
fore,  he  assembled  his  friends  in  council,  and  riding 
yrith  them  in  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  he  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  heralds,  as  ''King  Edward,  of  that 
name  the  fourth."  With  an  increasing  retinue  he 
next  went  to  Westminster ;  and  in  the  House  of 
liOrdiC  And  again  in  the  church,  he  explained  in  a 
n>eech|  which  was  warmly  cheered,  the  right  to  the 
throne,  which  he  claimed  to  have ;  as  heir-  ^  , 
at-law  to  their  former  kings.  And  then  put- 
ting the  crown  en  his  own  head,  he  received  the 
luHuage  of  the  nobles  and  prelates  of  his  party. 

As  the  continued  superiority  of  the  Yorkists  led 
to  the  assembling  of  Parliament,  and  the  passing  of 
laws  under  Edward  IV.,  dated  from  this  day,  it  has 
been  usual  with  historians  to  consider  the  reign  of 
Henry  YL,  as  now  brought  to  a  close ;  though 
Henry  was  at  the  time  in  Yorkshire,  neither  con- 
senting to,  nor  for  some  days  aware  of,  the  decision 
thus  rapidly  made  against  his  rights,  in  the  capital 
of  his  kingdom. 


S6d  HtsTORtr  or  bnoland* 

The  past  had  been  a  long  reign ;  though  the  de« 
throned  monarch  was  still  not  quite  forty  yean  of 
age.  And  though  civil  strife  had  latterly  done  so 
much  to  deface  the  country,  it  has  left  remainft 
which  yet  attract  the  eye  by  their  beauty.  The 
style  of  architecture,  strangely  named  Gothic^  had 
become  more  richly  ornamented  than  in  the  preced- 
ing age ;  without  being  so  overloaded  with  deccHNh 
tions  as  in  the  following*  Hence  the  traveller  who 
sees  an  ancient  English  church  or  monastic  rum* 
with  a  rich  variety  of  sculptured  ornaments  and 
tracery,  whilst  he  observes  the  key-stones  in  Ae 
arches  of  its  roof,  to  project  but  little,  if  at  all,  and 
the  pointed  arch  of  the  windows  not  more  flattened 
than  in  the  pure  Gothic*^  will  seldom  be  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  its  builders  were  subjects  of 
Henry  VI.  Such  is  the  style  of  the  choir  and  tower 
of  Gloucester  cathedral ;  of  much  of  the  east  end  of 
Lincoln  cathedral ;  of  the  Beauchamp  chapel  at 
Warwick,  erected  to  contain  the  tomb  of  the  chival- 
rous persecutor  of  Joan  of  Arc ;  of  Redclifi*  churchy 
in  Bristol ;  of  Boston  and  Kerton,  in  Lincolnshire; 
of  Taunton  church,  in  Somersetshire ;  and  of  La< 
venfaam  in  Suffolk  f.  ^ 

But  whilst  the  mistaken  hope  of  thus  atoning  for 
the  corruption  felt  within,  stimulated  the  meek 
Henry,  and  the  desire  of  buying  off  the  punishment 
due  to  gross  outward  offences,  induced  others  to 
encourage  expensive  architects  in  adorning  mik 
goodly  stones  and  gifts  %  those  perishable  nouses 

*  See  pages  292,  293. 

t  The  chapel  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  was  begun  by  Henry  VI, 
vrko  examined  and  approved  of  the  architect's  plan,  and  devoted 
iS4000.  a-year  out  of  his  paternal  estates,  inherited  from  the  dukes  flf 
Lancaster,  as  a  building  fund  for  the  erection  of  his  two  collegety 
King's  and  Eton.  But  from  the  interruptions  which  broke  in  upoo 
this  appropriation  of  his  money,  this  magnificent  chapel  was  not  eon- 
pleted  till  nearly  a  hundred  years  afler  the  laying  of  its  foundatioo; 
and  the  most  striking  peculiarities  in  its  decorations  exhibit  the  florid 
style  -of  its  last  period. 

X  Luke  xx\.  5. 

U 
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of  God  which  are  made  with  hands,  the  civil  magis- 
trates and  the  priesthood  conspired  to  prevent  the 
souls  of  men,  the  living  stones,  from  being  built  tip 
into  a  spiritual  house ^  for  spiritual  sacrifices  accept" 
able  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ  *•  The  practice^  indeed, 
of  burning  Scripture  readers  for  heretics^  seems  to 
have  been  suspended  for  the  last  sixteen  years  of 
the  reign  now  concluded.  Perhaps  the  priests 
found  Henry  too  kind-hearted  to  put  his  name  to 
any  order,  for  executing  a  fellow  creature  in  so  hor- 
rible a  manner.  But  they  had  the  art  to  make 
^veiry  layman's  property  become  the  means  of  sur^ 
rounding  him  with  spies  and  enemies,  the  moment 
he  shoum  begin  to  search  the  Scriptures.  The  first 
rule  as  to  the  property  of  any  one  condemned  for 
a  heretic,  had  been,  that  it  should  be  divided  be- 
tween the  king,  the  city  in  which  he  might  be  con- 
victed, and  his  judge.  Whereby  it  was  craftily 
ikianaged  that  the  government,  the  bystanders  on 
his  trial,  and  the  judge,  who  alone  could  declare 
him  innocent,  should  all  be  gainers  by  his  being 
pronounced  guilty.  But  the  priests,  acting  as  in- 
terpreters of  the  law,  had  now  decided,  that  if  a 
tnanroould  be  a  concealed  heretic  for  ten  years;  or, 
to  speak  justly,  a  secret  worshipper  of  God,  accord- 
ing to  His  holy  will,  for  that  length  of  time ;  and 
should  go  down  to  his  grave  unsuspected  of  this, 
but  should  afterwards  be  discovered  to  have  been  a 
heretic,  then  not  only  should  the  property  of  which 
he  died  possessed,  be  forfeited  to  the  king ;  but  any 
sale  of  his  lands,  or  any  bonds  executed  by  him, 
during  those  ten  years,  should  become  void,  and  the 
land  should  be  included  amongst  his  forfeitures. 
Thus  all  the  persons  who  had  any  important  money 
transactions  with  another,  became  interested  in 
keeping  him  steady  in  his  adherence  to  the  popish 
church;  either  by  persuasion,  or  by  giving  such  in- 

•  1  Peter  ii.  6, 
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jTormation  to  the  priests  as  mi^t  lead  to  his  \mB% 
corrected  before  he  had  made  up  his  miiid  to  t 
change.  Whilst  those  who  gave  the  least  eDCoiinig»> 
ment  to  any  reformer,  to  speak  to  them  of  tbe 
thinff  8  which  concerned  their  souk,  or  gave  ihm 
neighbours  any  occasion  to  suspect  them  of  resdiag 
tlie  Bible,  found  all  men  afiraia  of  having  any  noS 
dealings  with  them  as  might  impUcate  them  in  tiMff 
forfeitures.    By  devices  like  theses  which  made 
.even  the  approach  of  a  Lollard  a  terror  to  his  nd^ 
hours,  the  progress  of  the  reformation  was  moce 
effectually  cnecked  than  it  had  been,  or  woidd  hafe 
been,  by  publicly  burning  the  reformers*    For  tiut 
barbarous  punishment  could  not  have  been  canied 
into  execution  against  great  numbers  without  vab 
.ing  the  priesthood  to  be  abhorred  by  a  nation,  too 
high  spirited  to  bear  the  frequent  sight  of  oppnt- 
sion,  and  naturally  disposed  to  be  indignant  at 
cruelty.      But  that  the  change  in  the  manna  of 
proceeding  towards  the  reformers,  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  the  prelates  having  become  ashamed  of  the 
jBeverity  of  their  predecessors,  appears  from  Ae 
way  in  which  they  persecuted  one  of  their  own 
order,  Reginald  Pecock,  bishop  of  Chichester^hen 
he  made  himself  offensive  to  his  colleagues  ij 
publicly  teaching  that  the  *^  priests  would  be  con- 
demned at  the  last  day,  if  they  drew  not  men  by  dear 
reasoning  into  consent  of  the  true  faith,"  mean- 
ing the  popish,  ''rather  than  by  fire,  or  sword, or 
hanging.* 

This  bishop  endeavoured  to  practise  what  he 
thus  recommended.  And  he  bears  witness  to  the 
Lollards,  that  they  loved  him  for  hearing  their  r^' 

J)li6s  without  heaping  reproaches  upon  them.  He 
arther  endeavoured  to  win  them  over,  by  writing 
tracts  in  the  English  tongue ;  instead  of  denouncing 
men  as  heretics  for  reading  Enclish.  And,  though 
he  would  not  confess  that  his  dnurch  had  erred,  or 
could  err,  Yve  did.  xvo^Vc^^&X.  ou  Xkeic  believing  that 
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it  could  not  err ;  whOst  be  agreed  with  them  that 
io  article  of  faith  could  properly  be  insisted  upon 
IB  necessary  to  salvation,  unless  it  could  be  proYed 
Irom  Scripture.  But  the  besetting  infirmity  of  this 
senevolent  prelate  seems  to  have  been  vanity ;  hence 
n  one  of  his  tracts,  he  tells  the  Lollards,  that  they 
VDuId  find  in  others  of  his  writings  f'so  great  wit 
ind  learning  in  the  Christian  religion/'  that,  if  they 
irould  but  read  diligently,  they  would  clearly  see 
'  how  far  .the  wit  and  cunning*  of  clerks  passed 
dieir  wit  and  learning.'*  Whereas  the  poor  bishop 
waSt  in  truth,  so  far  from  being  such  a  learned 
slerk  as  to  justify  him  in  thinking  himself  better 
informed  than  the  teachers  of  the  Lollards,  that 
ire  find  him  pressing  them  to  acknowledge  the 
Pope's  right  to  govern  the  church,  as  successor  to 
che  apostle  Peter,  on  the  ground  that  our  Lord 

give  him  the  name  of  Cephas;  which,  said  the 
ishop,  means  a  head;  whereas  it  is  by  interpreter 
lion  astone  f.  Had  the  Bishop  known  either  Greek  or 
Hebrew,  the  original  languages  of  the  New  and  Old 
Z'estament,  he  could  not  have  made  so  gross  a  mk^ 
;ake.  But  his  infirmity  led  to  the  entire  destruction 
)fhid^ Worldly  prosperity;  for  it  tempted  him  to  set 
Ap  as  a  corrector  of  both  parties,  and  an  improver 
H  the  creed ;  so  that,  though  he  wrote  in  defence 
)f  those  cases  in  which  the  candidates  for  a  bishop- 
ric paid  the  Pope  as  much  as  600/.  to  be  admitted 
;o  a  see;  and  also  defended  the  begging  friars,  for 
Nrearing  jewels,  whilst  they  afiected  so  great  an  ab« 
aorrence  of  money,  that  they  could  not  touch  it 
without  gloves ;  and  though  he  farther  published  an 
Agenious  defence  of  the  bishops,  for  their  entire 
disuse  oT  preaching,  he  still  excited  such  anger 
igainst  himself,  among  the  more  bigoted  papistSi 


*  These  words  were  then  used  to  mean  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
t  John  L  42. 
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that  be  i/ras  tried  for  a  heretic,  before  arc&bishop 
Bourchier ;  and  pronounced  guilty. 

In  deUvering  his  sentence,  Uiat  blind  leader  of  the 
blind  ventured  to  urge  against  bishop  Pecock^  that, 
whereas  he  had  spoken  of  proving  «verv  article  of 
faith  by  Scripture,  a  gpreat  doctor  of  their  church 
had  declared,  "  that  he  should  by  no  means  beliefe 
the  holy  Gospel  of  Christ,  unless  it  was  approved 
by  the  authority  of  the  church."  And  in  conchi* 
sion,  the  archbishop  told  him,  that  he  must  either 
publicly  confess  himself  to  have  been  in  error;  or  he 
must  be  given  up  to  the  civil  power,  to  become  "the 
fuel  of  a  fire,  and  the  food  of  the  burning."  At  the 
hearing  of  this,  bishop  Pecock's  courage  gave 
way.  He  perhaps,  thought,  that  the  difference  be* 
tween  his  own  opinions  and  those  of  his  brother 
bishops,  not  being  so  important,  as  that  between 
those  of  the  LoUards  and  his  church,  it  did  not  im- 
pose upon  him  the  duty  of  sufiering  death,  rather 
than  surrender  his  opinions.  He  therefore  yieUed 
to  the  archbishop's  threat;  and  consented  to  humUe 
himself  before  his  brethren,  by  reading  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  before  an  immense  assemblage  of  peoplei 
such  a  condemnation  of  those  doctrines  which  he 
had  long  openly  taught,  and  of  the  books  which 
he  had  published,  as  the  archbishop  chose  to  put 
into  his  mouth.  Yet  could  not  this  save  the  submis- 
sive old  man  from  being  deprived  of  his  bishopric, 
and  condemned  to  solitary  confinement  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  in  a  cell,  at  Thorney  Abbey,  in 
the  Cambridgeshire  fens.  His  persecutors  thought 
to  make  his  punishment  the  severer,  by  cutting  bun 
ofiTfrom  what  might  otherwise  have  amused  his  soli- 
tary hours.  So  they  ordered  tliat  he  should  not  be 
permitted  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  nor  paper ;  nor  of 
any  books,  but  his  Mass-book,  a  Psalter,  a  Legen- 
dary, and  the  Bible. 

We  know  that  in  his  prosperity,  this  bishop  had 
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le  it  his  especial  prayer  to  the  Lord,  that  "  of 

•cy,  pity,  and  charity,"  he  would  *'  shield"  his 

^ants  from  continuing  in  any  *'  beUef,  which  He 

His  apostles  had  not  taught  for  the  very  faith." 

I  now  he  was  to  experience,  that  the  Lord  is  nigh 
>  all  them  that  call  upon  Him  in  truth  ;  and  unll 

II  the  desire  of  them  that  fear  Him  *.  The  hu- 
ating  light  in  which  bishop  Pecock  had  been 
ged  to  expose  himself  at  St.  PauFs^  was  pecu- 
ly  fitted  to  pluck  up  by  the  roots,  that  vanity, 
eh  had  got  so  strong  hold  of  his  soul.  And  the 
*cy  of  Him  "  who  alone  can  order  the  unruly 
s  of  sinful  men*'  to  work  his  gracious  purposes, 

equally  conspicuous  in  putting  it  into  the  hearts 
the  bishop's  enemies  to  make  it  unavoidable  that 
should  give  his  mind  to  comparing  the  idle  tales 
he  Romish  Legendary,  and  the  superstitions  of 
Mass-book,  with  the  perfect  law  of  God.  As- 
sdly  this  proof  that  his  prayers  were  heard, 
lid  drdw  him  on  to  dwell  upon  his  Bible,  not 
f  for  daily  needed  instruction,  but  as  the  much 
jd  treasure  of  our  Heavenly  Father's  bounty, 
I  in  those  promises  which  J^ll  the  hungry  soul 
h  goodness  f;  and  making  him  to  exclaim  in  his 
tary  cell,  with  that  joy  which  the  world  without 
lid  never  have  given  him,  It  is  good  for  me  that 
twe  been  afflicted,  that  I  might  learn  thy  statutes. 
e  law  of  thy  mouth  is  better  unto  me  tlian  thou^ 
ds  of  gold  and  silver  %* 

PMbn  cxlv.  18,  19.  f  Ibid  cvii.  9. 

Ibid.  cxix.  71»  72.  Every  word  of  that  division  of  this  beautiful 
n,  must  have  been  to  him  like  the  voice  of  a  present  and  consoling 
How  aptly  is  that  Holy  Spirit  named  the  Comforter,  who  moved 
Psalmist  to  leave  such  a  testimony  of  what  he  had  su£Snred,  and 
tiat  he  had  gained  by  his  troubles  ? 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Edward  /F.;  of  the  haute  of  York. 
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The  throne  which  Edward  had  usurped, 

^1461.  ^^^  ^^^  y^*  ^^^'  Of  this  he  was  well  aware, 
and  eagerly  hastened  his  preparations  fi>r 
the  struggle  which  should  lose  or  gain  it.  Within 
two  days  after  his  taking  upon  him  the  title  of  king» 
he  had  sent  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  muster  bit 
tenantry,  in  one  direction ;  and  the  earl  of  Warwick 
in  another.  Whilst  he  himself  quitted  Lfondon  at  the 
end  of  a  week^  to  march  his  forces  northward. 

As  there  was  now  no  longer  room  to  doubt  of  the 
object  aimed  at,  every  man  warmly  attached  to 
either  party,  and  every  one  ready  to  stain  his  hands 
for  spoil,  with  the  blood  of  his  countrymen,  hurried 
to  join  the  standard  of  either  Henry  or  Edward; 
so  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  the  w- 
counts  which  make  the  Lancastrian  generals  to  have 
had  60,000  men  under  their  command ;  and  Edward 
near  50,000.  The  advanced  troops  of  both,  first 
came  to  blows  at  Ferry-bridge ;  where  a  body  of 
the  Yorkists,  xxudet  VScv^  \Qt^Y\\.Tw^lter^  were  sur- 
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by  lord  Clifford,  before  day-break ;  and  their 
ander  slain.  An  hour  or  two  later,  the  earl 
irwick  arrived  on  the  spot,  and  Clifford  was 
by  an  arrow ;  which  entered  his  throat,  as  he 
ising  his  gorget.  On  seeing  him  fell,  his  fol" 
}  gave  way;  and  rejoined  the  main  body  of  the; 
istrians  encamped  at  Towton,  a  little  village 
i  miles  60Uth*west  of  York.  In  the  aftemoon^ 
it  same  dav,  Edward  and  Warwick  ..    ,  ^ 

.  ,."  •ii  »    March  28. 

:ht  up  their  army  m  battle  array;  and 
h  there  remained  little  more  than  two  hours 
iset,  and  a  storm  of  snow  was  coming  on^  they- 
lord  Falconberg    begin    the    attack.      The 
ig  of  the  wind  at  this  moment,  was  favourable 
^  success  of  the  Yorkists ;  for  it  drove  the  snow 
t  faces  of  the  Lancastrians,  and  prevented  their 
iving  that  lord  Falconberg,  after  pouring  in 
them  a  flight  of  arrows,  drew  back  his  men 
id  bow-shot ;  so  that  the  Lancastrian  archers 
id  their  strength  and  their  arrows  in  vain.     But 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  galled  by  the 
lis  forces  were  sufiering,  pressed  on  to  close 
at,  the  battle  became  murderous  on  both  sides ; 
30  it  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  fury,  till 
larkness  made  it  impossible  for  the  combatants 
(tinguish  between  friends  and  foes. 
le  following  morning  was  that  of  the  Sunday 
'e  Easter;   a  morning  on  which  it  was  then 
>mary  to  see  the  priests  and  youths  carrying 
blossoming  branches  of  the  early  willow,  in  re- 
brance   of  those   palm   branches,   which   our 
try  is  too  cold  to  produce,  that  were  borne 
»  the  Prince  of  Peace,  when  he  entered  Jeru- 
'i%io  prepare  for  the  future  reign  of  meekness 
of  love.     But  neither  the  desire  which  all  Chris- 
profess  to  have,  of  being  admitted  into  His 
dom,  nor  the  superstitious  respect  with  which 

•  John,  xii.iaL 
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their  church  required  them  to  regard  even  its  idlest 
ceremoniesi  could  induce  the  adverse  hosts  to  let 
their  rancour  pause  till  this  one  day  were  past.  It 
is  rarely  indeed ,  that  reason  can  make  herself  be 
heard  in  the  storm  of  angry  passions,  or  else  reason 
might  have  convinced  the  nobles  in  arms,  that  they 
bad  held  a  far  more  dignified  position,  vrhen  sitting 
in  parliament,  as  umpires  between  rival  competitors 
for  the  throne  of  England,  than  now,  when  bent  on 
gaining  by  brute  force,  the  upper  hand  for  their  fa- 
vourite party.  But  men  had  too  long  praised  them- 
selves for  behaving  in  a  spirit  the  very  reverse  to 
that  of  which  our  Saviour  gave  the  example ;  and 
the  customs  of  chivalry  had  taught  the  brave  and 
the  great  to  yield  nothing  their  swords  could  de- 
fend. With  the  dawn  therefore,  of  the  Sabbath 
morn,  the  Yorkists  and  the  Lancastrians  began  the 
battle  anew ;  not  urged  by  the  necessity  of  combat- 
ing to  defendr  their  country  from  a  foreign  spoiler, 
or  its  liberties  from  a  tyrant ;  but  merely  to  settle  a 
question  of  right,  which  the  parties  then  in  the 
field,  could  have  decided  without  striking  a  blow. 
For  Edward  and  Margaret  must  either  have  sub- 
mitted to  their  decision,  or  have  drawn  off,  com- 
paratively unattended ;  if  the  Neviles  on  one  side, 
and  the  Beauforts  and  Percys  on  the  other,  with 
the  independent  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  either 
army,  had  insisted  on  determining  in  calm  debate, 
who  should  wear  the  English  crown.  Most  justly 
therefore,  did  that  blessed  and  only  Potentate* 
whose  undeniable  claims  to  obedience  were  the 
only  ones  that  both  parties  thought  fit  to  pass  over 
with  contemptuous  neglect ;  most  justly  did  He  give 
them  up  to  take  their  fill  of  the  deadly  fruits  of  that 
pride  which  He  abhors f;  and  of  that  indifference 
to  the  shedding  of  human  blood,  against  which  He 
long  ago  uttered  His  sentence  j:.     Both  sides  re- 

•  1  Tim.  Nu  15.  ^  '^xw.N'^vX^*  X  Gen.  ix.  6. 
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ter.  Fighting  hand  to  hand^  they 
ground  with  the  slain.  And  yet 
I  gained  any  decided  advantage ; 
Norfolk  arrived  with  fresh  troops, 
rd's  side  of  the  field ;  and  the  sur- 
IS,  overpowered  and  dismayed,  be- 
;o  flight.  For  a  distance  round, 
tained  the  whiteness  of  the  snow ; 
5  York,  the  road  was  strewed  with 
1,  whose  sword-wounds  had  made 
:he  loss  of  blood,  as  they  faintly 
each  a  place  of  safety.  Edward, 
his  troops  to  spare  none,  wrote 
^r,  that  the  heralds  sent  over  the 
counted  the  dead  bodies  of  28,000 
nd  the  priests  who  attended  the 
in,  reckoned  the  whole  number, 
ig  to  distinguish  their  party,  at 
d  more.  But  who  shall  count  the 
ins*,  whom  such  slaughter  of  hus- 
,  must  have  reduced  to  wretched- 
:he  killed  in  fight  were  not  enough 
ition,  the  young  king  put  the  earls 
tshiref  to  death  a  few  days  after ; 
fore  him  by  their  captors.  The 
iberland  and  Westmoreland,  with 
Hen  in  the  field  of  battle.     Whilst 

3rd  Clifford,  who  stained  his  sword  with  the 
arl  of  Rutland,  was  now  left  an  orphan  boy. 
his  father's  castle  into  a  peasant's  hut,  with 
of  life  as  a  poor  shepherd ;  the  friends  of  his 
for  him,  that  he  should  be  kept  in  such  obscu* 
)uld  put  hiro  to  death,  in  revenge  for  his  father's 
'-four  years  later,  his  dtle  and  estates  were 
id  that  adversity  had  taught  him  to  pity  distress, 
are  said  to  remain,  of  tlie  kindness  of  '^  The 
iras  called. 

of  Ormond  in  Ireland ;  but  bearing  the  title  of 
English  court.  This  family  has  been  peculiarly 
Afferent  periods,  for  its  generous,  though  not 
ttachment  to  fallen  sovereigns,  wheu  MXX'&tV^i  a^sw 

0 
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the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Exeter  had  escaped  \» 
York,  in  time  to  guard  Henry  and  Queen  Margmet 
from  thence  to  the  borders  of  Scotland ;  in  vhich 
country  the  royal  fugitives  were  kindly  received  by 
the  guardians  of  James  III ;  and  gave  up  to  him,  in 
return,  the  often  contested  frontier  town  of  Berwid^- 
upon-Tweed. 

Edward  now  left  the  Neviles  to  watch  the  nordi. 
And,  though  king  Henry  and  the  friends  still  with 
him,  twice  crossed  the  Scotch  borders,  to  try  dieb 
strength  on  English  ground,  it  was  but  to  safe 
farther  losses.  For  whilst  the  Lancastrians  were 
besieging  Carlisle,  Lord  Montague  burst  into  tbeir 
camp,  and  slew  6000  of  them.  In  the  mean  time, 
king  Edward  had  been  received  in  London  with 
much  triumphant  show ;  and  had  conferred  on  his 
younger  brothers,  George  and  Richard,  the  respec- 
tive titles  of  duke  of  Clarence,  and  duke  of  gW 
cester.  There  he  held  a  parliament,  which 
November,  pronounced  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster  to  have  been  usurpers,  and  annulled 
their  grants ;  though  it  confirmed  the  titles  they  had 
given,  and  the  laws  enacted  in  their  name.  It  far- 
ther passed  acts  of  attainder,  whereby  Henry  VI, 
his  queen,  and  son,  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and 
Exeter,  the  earls  of  Northumberland,  Devon,Wilt8, 
and  Pembroke,  with  six  other  nobles,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  eight  knights,  priests,  and  esquires,  some 
living,  and  some  slain,  were  declared  to  have  been 
guilty  of  treason  against  Edward  IV;  to  whom  their 
estates  were,  therefore,  to  be  forfeited.  Nothing 
could  be  much  more  unjust  than  thus  to  condemn  a 
number  of  persons  unheard,  for  opposing  Edward  in 
his  successful  attempt  to  wrest  the  crown  from  a 
sovereign,  whom  both  he  and  the  voters  for  these 
acts,  as  well  as  the  condemned,  had  sworn  to  defend 
against  all  his  enemies.  But  the  surviving  Lancas- 
trian peers  and  influential  commoners,  had  not  dared 
to  attend  tVvis  -paiVxsiTcv^TvK.,  v.^  ^V^rXx  Quly  thirty-fire 
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nobles  had  been  summoned ;  so  that  the  Yorkists 
had  every  thing  their  own  way.  And  they' con- 
ducted themselves  like  men  accustomed  to  consider 
might  as  more  than  right.  Whilst  the  new  king,  to 
maintain  his  popularity  with  them,  took  the  unusual 
step  of  addressing  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  name,  saying,  *'  James  Strangways, 
and  ye  that  be  come  for  the  commons  of  this  my 
land !  For  the  true  hearts  and  tender  considerations 
that  ye  have  had,  to  my  right  and  title,  I  thank  you 
as  heartily  as  I  can.  And  I  shall  be  unto  you,  with 
the  grace  of  Almighty  God,  as  good  and  gracious 
Bovereign  lord,  as  ever  was  any  of  my  noble  proge- 
tutors,  to  thehr  subjects  and  liegemen." 

The  young  monarch,  thus  rapidly  raised  from  the 
earldom  of  March  to  the  English  throne,  was  still 
not  twenty  years  of  age ;  with  a  handsome  person, 
ft  noble  air,  and  winning  manners.  AH  these  things 
were  against  him.  For  all  conspired  to  beset  him 
with  overpowering  temptations  to  become  a  lover  of 
pleasurcy  mstead  of  a  lover  of  God  *.  And  having 
snrrendered  himself,  body  and  soul^  to  the  love  of 
pleasure,  it  was  but  a  natural  consequence  that  he 
should  become  one  of  the  most  selfish  of  men.  For 
the  desire  of  gratifying  self,  is  obviously  the  ruling 
motive  of  the  dissolute,  and  selfishness  is  ever  the 
besetting  sin  of  the  great;  who  are  unceasingly 
tempted  to  it,  by  seeing  numbers  habitually  sacri- 
ficing their  own  wills  to  theirs.  Whoever,  therefore, 
is  so  unhappy  as  to  be  at  once  a  voluptuary  and 
a  king,  must  be  expected  to  display  in  his  conduct 
the  very  extremity  of  selfishness.  Indeed  it  would 
have  required  a  miracle  of  grace  to  save  Edward  IV 
firom  preferring  the  gratification  of  his  own  wishes 
to  the  good  of  his  neighbour,  after  he  had  seen  so 
many  thousand  men  willing  to  offend  God  and  their 
brother,  that  he  might  gain  the  crown  he  lusted  after. 

•  2  Tim.  iii.  4. 
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And  poor  king  Eldward  had  never  learned  to  pny, 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  live  up  to  that  difficnit 
command,  which  says,  Lei  no  man  seek  his  own,  id 
every  man  another^ s  tceal^.  For  the  conduct  to 
ivhich  this  ruling  passion  led  him,  Edward  has  bees 
called  generous  and  forgiving  by  some,  cruel  andrai- 
dictive  by  others;  when  he  neither  deserved  the 
praise,  nor  the  condemnation.  There  is  a  natonl 
pleasure  in  seeing  cheerful  countenances  around  Ui 
and  in  hearing  the  not  insincere  flatteries  of  the 
thankful ;  and  therefore  an  exceedingly  selfish  king 
will  be  constantly  bestowing  favours  at  the  costw 
others,  and  granting  petitions  to  those  who  hsve 
access  to  his  presence ;  not  from  the  wish  of  bene- 
fiting them,  but  to  gratify  himself.  But  let  the  veiy 
men  whom  he  has  thus  made  happy  be  remofed 
out  of  his  sight,  so  that  he  need  not  fear  to  see  their 
afflicted  looks,  nor  to  be  teazed  by  their  compkunts; 
and  then,  if  their  happiness  or  their  lives  happen  to 
come  at  all  in  the  way  of  his  desires^  the  master  they 
perhaps  sincerely  loved,  shall  be  capable  of  assenting 
to  the  most  cruel  sentence  against  them ;  not  from 
the  wish  to  inflict  pain  on  them,  but  to  prevent  his 
own  pleasures  from  being  interrupted.  Such  was  the 
character  of  Edward  IV. ;  and  such  was  that  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  of  Charles  II.  But  indeed  that 
Holy  Spirit  to  whom  the  heart  of  man  is  ever  open, 
has  borne  his  sure  testimony  to  these  consequences 
of  selfishness ;  describing  the  lovers  of  their  own 
selves,  as  also  untJiankful,  without  natural  €iffection, 
covenant-breakers,  and  betrayers^. 

Fond,  however,  as  Edward  was  of  pleasure,  he 
was  not  yet  permitted  to  rest  upon  his  throne  in  easy 
carelessness.     In  the  following  spring  queen  Mar- 
garet sailed  from  Scotland  to  the  shores  of 

1462.  p,.ance,  to  solicit  the  help  of  Louis  XI. ;  and, 
by  offering  to  put  Calais  into  his  hands,  she  obtained 

•  \  Cot,  x.'i^.  \  ^TSssi.  \il.  2.  4. 
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from  bim  a  loan  of  20,000  crowns  ;  with  permission 
to  engage  the  services  of  Piers  Des  Brizay,  the  se- 
neschal of  Normandy,  and  of  2000  military  adven- 
tarers  under  his  command.  With  this  small  force 
the  dauntless  woman  recrossed  the  sea  in  October ; 
and  landing  near  Newcastle,  she  summoned  the 
partizans  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  to  join  her ; 
whilst  she  drew  several  Scotch  nobles  to  her  camp, 
by  promising  an  English  dukedom  to  the  earl  of 
Angus,  their  leader.  Bamborough,  Alnwick,  and 
Dunstanburgh  castles  soon  fell  into  her  hands ;  but 
the  Lancastrian  party  had  been  too  thoroughly  sub- 
dued, and  intimidated,  to  supply  her  army  with  any 
considerable  reinforcements.  And  when  king  Ed- 
ward and  the  earl  of  Warwick  had  brought  ^0,000 
men  within  two  days  march  of  her,  Margaret  yielded 
to  the  necessity  of  embarking  again  with  her  French 
auxiliaries.  At  sea,  other  calamities  awaited  her* 
.The  vessel  which  contained  her  money  was  wrecked ; 
and  500  of  the  French  having  sought  shelter  on 
Holy  Island,  from  the  fury  of  the  waves,  were  there 
put  to  death  by  the  lord  Ogle ;  whilst  the  queen 
and  Des  Brizay  reached  Berwick  with  difficulty,  in 
•an  open  boat.  Bamborough  and  Dunstanburgh 
were  soon  surrendered  to  Edward,  by  the  duke  of 
Somerset  and  Sir  Ralph  Percy ;  on  his  promising 
that  the  acts  of  attainder  against  them  should  be 
repealed.  But  Alnwick  castfe  was  bravely  defended 
•some  months  longer ;  until  lord  Hungerford  and  a 
party  of  French  knights  sallied  out ;  and,  cutting 
their  way  through  the  besiegers,  left  the  rest  of  ,  .-^ 
the  garrison  to  make  what  terms  they  could. 

Still  the  spirit  of  Margaret  was  unsubdued.  She 
now  sailed  for  Flanders,  to  try  her  influence  with  the 
-duke  of  Burgundy;  who,  however,  sent  her  nothing 
more  than  sufficient  money  for  her  immediate  neces- 
sities. On  her  departure,  king  Henry  is  supposed 
to  have  been  conducted  by  his  friends  to  Harlech 
castle,  in  North  Wales ;  a  country  thought  liia.CQj^«r 

c  c  3 
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sible,  whilst  armies  were  led  on  by  knights;  who 
would  not  move  any  where  on  foot,  and  held  their 
cavalry  to  be  the  only  valuable  part  of  their  troops. 
in  the  following  April  Henry  was  invited 
from  Harlech,  to  appear  in  an  army  riused  by 
the  duke  of  Somerset  and  Sir  Ralph  Percy ;  still 
faithful  to  him,  though  not  so  to  the  oaths  which 
they  had  lately  taken,  to  be  obedient  subjects  of 
Edward  IV. 

The  queen  had  joined  them.  But  they  were  de- 
feated in  succession,  by  Nevile  lord  Montague. 
.  2  Percy  fell  in  an  engagement  near  Wooller,iD 
^^'  '  Northumberland.  The  duke  of  Somenet 
and  the  queen  were  vanquished  after  a  hard-fought 
engagement,  at  Hexham,  in  the  same  county.  The 
duke  was  taken  and  beheaded ;  as  were  the  lords 
Roos  and  Hungerford*  And  the  queen,  having  en- 
tered a  wood  with  her  son,  to  seek  concealment  from 
their  pursuers,  is  said  to  have  found  herself  in  the 
power  of  some  outlawed  robbers  ;  whose  chief  she 
immediately  addressed,  with  the  courage  which  so 
distinguished  her,  and  told  him,  that  the  wife  and 
son  of  his  injured  sovereign  claimed  his  help.  The 
story  goes,  that  the  man,  from  awe  or  pity,  ac- 
knowledged her  claim  to  his  services ;  and,  conduct- 
ing them  to  the  sea-shore,  was  thus  the  means  of 
their  being  again  enabled  to  escape  to  the  continent. 
There  Margaret  now  took  up  her  abode,  at  one  of 
her  father's  castles  in  Lorraine;  apparently  con- 
vinced, at  length,  that  she  must  rest  from  her  toils, 
without  having  a  kingdom  to  govern. 

The  new  duke  of  Somerset  and  his  brother  were 
also  obliged  to  fly  from  England;  and  to  become 
pensioners  on  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  bounty.  Hol- 
land duke  of  Exeter,  to  whom  Henry  VI.  had  re- 
stored the  titles  forfeited  by  his  grandfather,  and 
who,  though  married  to  a  sister  of  Edward  IV* 
.would  never  desert  the  cause  of  his  benefactor,  was 
also  driven  abtoad\  ai\^'<H^^^^^xv  begging  his  bread 
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in  the  streets  of  a  Flemish  town.  The  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, half-brother  to  king  Henry,  was  another  un- 
wilKng  wanderer  in  foreign  lands.  The  estates  and 
titles  of  the  Percies  were  bestowed,  by  Edward,  on 
lord  Montague ;  whom  he  made  earl  of  Northumber- 
land. And  Henry  himself,  having  been  so  closely 
followed,  that  three  of  his  servants,  with  his  personal 
baggage>  containing  his  cap  of  state,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  pursuers,  was  fain  to  seek  concealment 
among  the  tenants  of  his  hereditary  estates  in  Lan- 
cashire^  Their  afiection  was  won  by  his  meek  con- 
versation ;  and  they  guarded  him  so  faithfully  and 
so  secretly,  that  the  government  was  unable,  for 
above  a  year,  to  discover  his  retreat ;  till  a  monk  of 
Abingdon  betrayed  him  to  his  enemies,  who  came 
upon  him  as  he  was  seated  at  dinner  in  Wadington 
Hall,  near  Clitheroe.  From  thence  he  was  conveyed 
to  London*  And  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  went 
out  to  meet  him,  disgraced  himself,  by  ordering  that 
the  legs  of  this  unoffending  prince,  so  long  his  kind 
master,  should  be  bound  with  leather  straps  to  his 
fitirrups,  and  that  he  should  be  led  thrice  round  the 

Sillory  in  Cheapside,  before  he  was  shut  up  in  the 
'ower.    There,  however,  Henry's  character 
EFOtected  him,  for  the  present,  from  farther  ^^^^ 
arm.     For  king  Edward  thought  it  useless 
to  incur  any  unpopularity  by  putting  to  death  the 
man  whom  he  had  already  sufficiently  injured  ;  and 
whom  he  believed  too  unambitious  to  form  any  plots 
for  the  recovery  of  his  crown. 

The  young  king  had  in  truth,  far  more  dangerous 
enemies  to  his  peace  within  his  own  breast.     His 
readiness  to  sacrifice  prudence  to  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,    had  already  manifested  itself. — 
Whilst  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  collecting   jj^ 
troops,  with  which  the  king  and  he  might 
march  into  the  north,  to  combat  those  Lancastrians 
whom  his  brother,  lord  Montague  defeated  a  few 
weeks  later,  at  Hexham,  Edward  was  iu  Wax'^v^Vw^ 

c  c  4? 
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neighbourhood  at  Stony  Stratford,  amusing  himself 
with  hunting  in  the  adjacent  forests  of  Northamp- 
tonshire. Pursuing  this  diversion,  the  king  happened 
to  alight  for  refreshment  at  Grafton,  the  residence 
of  lord  Rivers,  and  of  his  wife,  Jacquetta,  duchess 
of  Bedford  *,  and  at  this  time  the  asylum  of  thdi 
daughter  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey, 
who  had  fallen  fighting  against  the  Yorkists.  Thus 
introduced  to  her  sovereign,  lady  Grey  threw  her- 
self on  her  knees  before  him,  and  besought  him  to 
give  her  back  her  husband's  lands,  for  the  mainte- 
nance  of  her  orphan  children.  Her  beauty  and  her 
address  produced  an  immediate  and  strong  impres- 
sion upon  the  young  monarch.  She  would  not  suffer 
him  to  tempt  her  into  sin.  And  after  a  very  few 
more  interviews,  he  rode  over  from  Stony  Stratford, 
unattended,  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  mom- 
'^'  ing,  and  was  married  to  her,  in  the  presence 
of  her  mother,  the  duchess,  and  of  but  three  oth^ 
witnesses,  besides  the  priest.  It  is  evident  from  this 
privacy,  that  the  king  was  conscious  his  friends  and 
ministers  would  have  earnestly  remonstrated  against 
the  imprudence  of  affronting  the  great  nobility  of 
his  party,  by  elevating  the  widow  of  a  mere  knight 
above  their  wives  and  daughters ;  and  of  entangfing 
himself  in  so  near  a  cofinexion  with  a  numerous 
family,  too  poor  to  appear  at  court  as  the  kinsmen 
of  their  sovereign,  without  drawing  very  largely  on 
his  bounty ;  and  too  recently  and  notoriously  his 
enemies,  to  admit  of  his  heaping  prefei*ment  on  thenii 
without  manifest  injustice  to  those  who  had  long  put 
their  lives  and  fortunes  at  stake  to  raise  him  to 
greatness. 

When  the  king's  dislike  to  hearing  the  language 
of  objection  had  brought  him  to  stoop  to  a  secret 
marriage,  he  was  farther  tempted  to  keep  his  mar- 
riage concealed  for  half  a  year,  before  he  could  re- 
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solve  on  encountering  the  angry  countenances,  and 
sneers  of  those  nobles  who  formed  his  court.  So 
that  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  considered  himself 
as  a  sort  of  guardian  to  the  king,  being  at  the  same 
time  one  of  his  nearest  relations,  and  the  chief  pro- 
moter of  his  aggrandizement,  had  been  allowed  to 
go  on  devising  and  weighing  the  respective  advan- 
tages of  sundry  political  matches  for  him,  when  he 
was  suddenly  desired  by  Edward,  to  join  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  in  presenting  the  widow  Grey  to 
the  peers  and  people,  as  already  their  queen,   '^^^^' 

Her  brothers  were  accomplished  men  of  the 
world  ;  pleasant  companions  for  king  Edward.  And 
to  see  them  and  her  in  good  humour,  he  soon  began 
to  load  the  Wydvile  family  with  those  royal  favours, 
which  the  old  partizans  of  the  house  of  York  had 
hoped  would  prove  exclusively  their  own.  Lord 
Mountjoy  was  removed  from  the  office  t)f  treasurer, 
to  be  replaced  by  the  queen's  father.  And  as  the 
sovereign  had  then  the  disposal  of  noble  minors  in 
marriage,  the  young  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the 
heirs  of  the  earls  of  Arundel,  Essex,  and  Kent,  and 
of  the  lord  Herbert,  were  obliged  to  receive  the 
queen's  five  unmarried  sisters  for  their  wives ;  whilst 
the  lord  Maltravers,  who  had  been  sometime  the 
husband  of  another  sister,  was  made  keeper  of  the 
new  forest.  To  her  brother  Antony,  the  king  gave 
the  heiress  of  lord  Scales,  with  that  title ;  and  her 
brothor  John,  making  no  difficulty  of  accepting  the 
monstrous  union  offi^red  him,  by  way  of  provision, 
was  married  to  the  wealthy  duchess  dowager  of 
Norfolk ;  he  being  in  his  twentieth,  and  she  in  her 
eightieth  year.  A  less  near  relationship  to  the 
queen  procured  for  sir  Thomas  Vaughan  the  office 
of  treasurer  of  the  king's  chamber.  And,  l^sdy,  her 
son,  Thomas  Grey,  was  made  marquis  of  Dorset, 
and  was  allowed  to  marry  the  king's  niece,  lady 
Anne  Holland ;  receiving  with  her  the  ample  estates 

c  c  5 
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of  which  that  lady's  father,  the  duke  of  Exeter,  had 
been  deprived. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  it  not  part  of  the  ap- 
pointed punishment  of  ambitious  men,  that  they 
should  never  accept  the  pleasures  of  contentment, 
the  Neviles  possessed,  and  had  received,  enough 
to  satisfy  more  extravagant  wishes  than  they  can 
well  be  supposed  to  have  formed  in  the  begimiiiig 
of  their  career.  The  earl  of  Warwick,  holding  that 
title  and  the  annexed  estates  in  right  of  his  wife, 
with  the  antient  property  of  the  Spensers,  had  abo 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Salisbury  on  his  fath^s 
death.  Whilst  he  had  obtained  from  the  crowns 
iuid  united  in  his  own  person,  the  lucrative  and  im* 

Eortant  offices  of  great  chamberlain  of  England, 
igh  admiral,  warden  of  the  western  marches,  and 
governor  of  Calais,  supposed  to  yield  him  20,(XXML 
a  year,  in  addition  to  the  income  he  received  from 
his  estates;  and  this,  when  the  average  price  of 
wheat  was  but  eleven  shillings.  With  this  wealth, 
however,  it  was  his  pride  to  maintain  a  wasteful 
hospitality,  which  assisted  to  keep  him  craving  for 
more  possessions.  The  citizens  of  London,  from 
whom  he  had  his  reward,  for  so  bestowing  his  d\m 
as  to  hat>e  glory  of  men  *,  have  recorded  of  him, 
that  when  he  came  among  them  to  attend  the  court, 
he  kept  such  an  open  house,  that  six  oxen  were 
consumed  by  his  own  household  and  guests,  at  a 
breakfast  t,  every  servant's  friend  being  allowed  to 

•  Matt  vi.  2. 

f  In  this  account,  and  that  which  follows,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  from  irregular  feeding,  and  unskilful  management,  the  Engliih 
cattle  were  then  a  very  much  smaUer  breed  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
see.  Yet  as  the  wool  of  sheep  is  often  finer  in  proportion  to  the  porer^ 
of  their  bodies,  the  reputation  of  the  English  sheep  was  such  that  the 
sovereign  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon,  was  glad  to 
obtain  Edward's  licence  to  export  twenty  ewes  and  five  rams,  fi'om  the 
Cotswold  downs  of  Gloucestershire.  And  a  chronicler  of  Queen  Bliu- 
beth's  time,  about  one  hundred  years  after,  complains  that  this  hid 
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carry  away  with  him  as  much  meat  as  he  could  stick 
upon  his  dagger.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  had  been  taken 
from  the  Percies  and  given  to  John  Nevile,  lord 
.Montague.  And  now  a  third  brother^  George  Ne- 
vile,  the  prelate  whom  the  Yorkists  had  forced 
Henry  VI.  to  accept  for  his  chancellor,  was  pro- 
moted by  Edward  IV.  from  the  see  of  Exeter  to 
the  Archbishopric  of  York ;  on  which  occasion,  as 
if  to  shew  his  contempt  for  that  Scripture  which 
requires,  that  a  bishop  be  sober ^  holy,  and  temperate*, 
this  prelate  distinguished  his  entrance  on  his  sacred 
charge,  by  such  a  parade  of  gluttonous  feasting,  as 
has,  perhaps,  never  been  equalled  in  England.  The 
account  of  his  installation  dinner,  contains,  how- 
ever, such  an  enormous  list  of  many  things,  then 
thought  luxuries,  as  makes  it  more  difficult  to  be- 
lieve they  were  served  up,  than  to  suppose  that  the 
steward  of  such  a  master  was  as  unfaithful  to  him, 
as  the  archbishop  was  in  his  stewardship  before  his 

GODf. 

But  though  the  Neviles  had  been  willingly  fa- 
voured by  Edward,  hitherto,  their  prosperity  was 
as  nothing  in  their  eyes,  when  they  saw  others  likely 
to  have  more  influence  at  court  than  they.  Hence 
the  earl  of  Warwick  soon  grew  too  discontented  to 
abstain  from  endeavouring  to  make  the  king  feel  his 
resentment ;  and  therefore  warmly  opposed  him  in 
the  council,  on  his  bringing  forward  a  project,  which 
he  evidently  had  much  at  heart,  for  marrying  his 
sister,  Margaret  Plantagenet,  to  Charles   duke  of 

80 improved  the  wool  of  the  Spanish  breed  as  to  have  enabled  the  Spa- 
niards to  injure  the  Englbh  growers  by  their  rivalry. 

•  Tit.  i.  8. 

f  Besides  110  oxen,  1000  sheep,  2600  calves  and  pigs,  500  stags 
and  deer,  12  porpoises  and  seals,  with  300  quarters  of  wheat,  300 
tuns  of  ale,  and  100  of  wine,  and  a  pipe  of  ipocrasse  ;  the  archbishops' 
steward  gave  in  an  account  of  40,000  other  dishes,  or  animals,  as 
served  up  at  this  feast;  including  the  incredible  numb^t  ^  %4$^\%'«%^ 
and  1000  egrets, 

CO   6 
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Burgundy.    To  get  rid  of  his  presence  and 
^%  opposition,  the  king  sent  him  orer  to  France, 

as  ambassador  to  Louis  XI.»  who  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  have  the  EngUsh  princess  mar- 
ried to  one  of  his  nearer  kinsmen.  This  Louis  wis 
ever  full  of  crafty  devices,  and  knowing  the  haughtj 
character  of  the  earl,  he  flattered  him  by  affecting 
to  treat  him  as  a  brother  sovereign,  come  to  be  his 
visitor;  and  then  sent  him  back  accompanied  by 
some  French  nobles,  who  were  to  ofier  the  king  of 
England  money,  if  he  would  give  up  his  proposed 
connection  with  the  Burgundian.  But  in  Warwick's 
absence,  Edward  had  deprived  his  brother,  the 
archbishop  of  York,  of  the  chancellorship  ;  going  to 
his  house,  with  a  numerous  retinue,  to  demand  from 
him  the  seals  of  office.  And  he  had  also  insisted  on 
this  prelate's  giving  up  to  him  two  manors ;  agreeably 
to  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  some  time  before,  for 
resuming  the  crown  grants  made  by  Henry  VI. 
And  when  the  earl  returned  to  London  with  the 
envoys  of  Louis  in  his  company,  the  king  retired 
into  the  country,  to  avoid  their  importunities,  and 
left  an  inferior  agent  to  acquaint  them,  that  he  bad 
been  continuing  his  negociation  with  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  had  brought  it  to  a  satisfactory 
close.  There  was  enough  in  this  to  provoke  a  more 
patient  person  than  Nevile,  earl  of  Warwick ;  and 
he  withdrew  in  anger  to  his  northern  castle  of  Mid- 
dleham. 

For  the  present,  however,  common  friends  inter- 
fering, the  king  gave  the  archbishop  his  two  manors 
again.  And  when  the  lady  Margaret  Plantagenec 
was  about  to  join  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  Flanders, 

to  be  married  to  him  there,  the  earl  of  War- 
I46ff.  ^^'ick,  as  high  chamberlain,  carried  her  on 

horseback  behind  him,  through  the  streets 
of  London*.     But  the  beginning  of  strife  is  as  the 

♦  Among  l\ie  \wMa\Act  ^«w,otv%,^%%\tv>o«t\x»M\  was  WilHam  Ctzton; 
who  becoming  acqvMiuU^»  vcv  ^\wv^«t%,  €vCwKt  Vv^'^Bj&Vsd^icQbaM.v&MR* 
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leitinff  out  of  water  * ;  not  so  easily  ended.  The 
Neviles  perceived,  that  the  king's  gratitude  to  their 
family  had  passed  away.  And  their  indignation^  at 
his  exclusive  attachment  to  the  Wydviles,  being 
shared  by  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  earl  of  War- 
wick began  to  court  the  society  of  this  young  prince, 
and  offered  him  his  daughter  Isabella  in  marriage. 
The  earl  had  no  son ;  so  that  this  lady  and  her  sister 
Anne  were  the  co-heiresses  to  his  vast  estates. 
And  when  the  king,  disliking  to  see  bis  brother  con- 
nect himself  so  closely  with  the  Neviles,  refused  his 
approbation  to  the  match,  the  archbishop  of  York, 
the  earl,  and  the  duke,  repaired  to  Calais  and 
celebrated  the  marriage  there,  without  his  i^/ 
leave. 

At  the  very  same  time,  an  insurrection  broke  out 
in  the  country  where  their  influence  was  strongest, 
fifteen  thousand  of  the  northern  yeomanry  and 
peasantry  appearing  in  arms  in  Yorkshire,  under 
Robert  Hilyard,  or  Robin  of  Redesdale,  as  they 
called  him.  These  insurgents  professed  to  aim  at 
the  redress  of  two  grievances.  The  one  was  a  local 
tax,  of  a  thrave  of  com  from  every  plough-land  in 
-the  northern  counties;  levied,  by  an  old  royal  grant, 
for  St.  Leonard's  Hospital,  in  York.  But  their 
other  subject  of  complaint,  was  the  promotion  of  the 
Wydviles ;  who,  they  said,  impoverished  the  king, 
and  obliged  him  to  burden  his  people,  to  support 
their  extravagance.  There  was  ground  for  com- 
plaining of  the  money  transactions  of  this  reign;  but 
noblemen  of  such  weight  as  the  Neviles  ought  to 
have  shared  the  blame  thus  laid  upon  the  queen's 

.tors,  or  with  some  of  the  first  persons  who  practised  the  art  of  printing, 
perceived  its  importance ;  and,  having  learned  both  how  to  make  types, 
and  to  use  tliem,  brought  this  invaluable  discovery  to  England.  One  of 
the  earliest  productions  of  the  English  press,  was  a  translation  from  the 
French  of  The  Sayings  of  Philosophers,'  which  Caxton  printed  in  1477, 
for  Antony  Wydvile,  lord  Scales,  aKerwards  earl  Rivers ;  who  introduced 
him  to  the  king's  favourable  notice. 
•  Pwv.  x?/i.  24, 
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relations.  For  it  could  scarcely  have  been  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  Wydviles,  that  a  parliament, 
held  but  a  few  months  after  Edward's  marriage,  s^ 
the  first  example  of  granting  taxes  for  the  sove- 
reign's life,  instead  of  obliging  him  to  request  new 
subsidies  from  the  commons,  when  Deeded  by  the 
expenses  of  his  government.  The  grant  which  par- 
liament  thus  made  him,  was  no  less  than  a  toniiage 
and  poundage  of  SL  4rs.  6d.  for  every  sack  of  wool, 
and  every  S40  woolfells;  6/.  9«.  for  every  last 
of  hides,  exported  by  an,  English  merchant ;  and 
double  those  sums,  on  the  Uke  articles,  if  exported 
by  a  foreigner.  Now  the  revenues  of  the  crows 
estates  ought  to  have  been  so  increased  by  the  pro- 
perty seized  into  the  king's  hands,  on  the  authority 
of  acts  of  attainder  against  his  opponents,  as  to 
have  made  it  unnecessary  to  impose  so  heavy  a  tax 
on  the  trade  in  agricultural  produce ;  for  it  is  said  by 
a  lawyer  and  statesman  of  those  days,  that  the  for- 
feited estates,  and  resumed  grants,  amounted  to  a 
fifth  of  the  whole  kingdom,  before  the  close  of  Ed- 
ward's reign.  An  ill  consequence  of  thus  enabling 
the  king  to  bear  all  the  ordinary  expences  of  his  go- 
vernment and  court,  without  appealing  to  parlia- 
ment for  farther  help,  became  conspicuous  somewhat 
later ;  when  Edward  found  it  so  agreeable  to  be  ex- 
empt from  having  an  assemblage  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  sitting  in  judgment  upon  his  conduct  and 
that  of  his  ministers,  that  he  allowed  intervals  of  fi?e 
and  seven  years  to  pass,  without  calling  parliament 
together ;  and  was  at  length  tempted  to  devise  a 
new  and  unlawful  method  of  supplying  his  wants, 
without  asking  the  consent  of  parliament,  by  send- 
ing letters  to  merchants,  and  others,  requiring  them 
to  give  him  certain  specified  sums,  in  proof  of  their 
good  will ;  in  allusion  to  which,  he  called  the  money 
thus  extorted  by  the  fear  of  his  displeasure  a  be' 
nevolence.  For  another  unjust  device  for  replenish- 
ing his  treasury,  \otA.'K\N«t%  y^O^^Wv^  ^s^s^T^ea  the 
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blame ;  as  it  was  one  of  the  first  financial  measures 
that  followed  that  nobleman's  appointment  to  the 
.office  of  treasurer.  From  the  end  of  Henry  the 
Fourth's  reign,  to  the  year  1464^  the  pound  sterling 
had  contained  as  much  silver  as  IL  18^.  9d.  of  our 
present  currency ;  and  has  therefore  been  spoken  of, 
in  this  history,  as  21.,  or  nearly  so ;  when  any  men- 
tion of  English  money  has  occurred.  But  in  that 
year,  when  the  king  had  received  his  dues  in  this 
old  coinage,  he  had  it  made  into  new  coin,  to  pay 
his  creditors  withal,  so  reduced  in  weight,  that  the 

Kund  was  only  equal  to  IL  lis.  of  our  money, 
snce  where  the  king  had  received  10002.  from  one 
subject,  and  should  have  paid  the  same  sum  to  ano- 
ther, he  received  under  that  name,  what  we  should 
call  1937/. ;  and  then  paid,  under  the  same  name  to 
his  creditor,  what  we  should  call  no  more  than  1550/. 
defrauding  his  subjects  by  this  diminution  in  the 
weight  of  the  coin,  of  387/.,  modern  currency,  in 
every  transaction  to  the  above  amount.  And  the 
policy  of  this  proceeding  was  as  short-sighted  as  it 
was  iniquitous.  For  example,  the  duty  of  II,  3s  4}d. 
on  «very  sack  of  wool,  which  was  called,  just  above, 
SL  4^.  (>(/.,  because  that  was  its  real  value  at  the  time 
it  was  granted  by  the  Commons,  brought  the  king 
but  21.  lis.  6d,  after  this  change  in  the  coinage. 
And  the  fixed  money  payments  payable  as  fines,  or 
otherwise,  from  the  copyholders  on  his  manors,  and 
on  those  of  his  nobility,  were  all,  thenceforward, 
proportionably  diminished  in  real  value.  At  the 
moment  of  the  change,  however,  it  was  felt  by  the 
people,  that  their  sovereign  was  making  an  unfair 
gain  at  their  expence ;  and  the  measure  farther  ha- 
rassed them,  by  the  confusion  it  necessarily  made  in 
their  transactions  with  each  other,  and  by  the  dis- 
turbance it  gave  to  credit. 

Still,  as  such  proceedings  had  been  frequently  re- 
sorted to  by  the  kings  of  France  *  and  Scotland,  in 

*  See  pages  203.  and  ^4. 
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which  last  country  the  coins  were  by  this  time  re- 
duced to  but  a  quarter  the  Yalue  of  the  English  ones 
of  the  same  denomination;  and  as,  though  rarer, 
they  were  by  no  means  unprecedented  in  England, 
Edwac(l*s  subjectis  did  not  feel  themselves  so  pecu- 
liarly aggrieved  as  to  be  generally  tempted  to  rebd- 
lion.  Hence  Hilyard  and  the  northern  farmers,  with 
their  men,  were  only  joined  by  such  persons  as  might 
justly  be  suspected  of  acting  under  the  instigation 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  the  archbishop.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  Warwick's  brother,  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, having  been  entrusted  by  king  Ed- 
ward i^'ith  the  care  of  the  north,  had  no  alternative, 
but  that  of  either  quelling  the  insurrection,  or  join- 
ing the  insurgents.  After  some  delay  he  marched 
against  them,  and  defeated  them  with  considerable 
slaughter;  executing  their  leader  on  the  field  of 
battle.  But,  when  Hilyard  was  killed,  the  connec- 
tion between  the  insurgents  and  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
became  still  more  evident.  For,  before  they  could  re- 
tire to  their  homes,  they  were  rallied  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  lords  Fitz-Hugh  and  Latimer,  young 
and  near  relations  of  the  earl,  with  Sir  John  Conyers, 
an  old  and  able  officer,  for  their  adviser.  Their 
numbers  now  rapidly  increased  again  ;  every  un- 
principled adventurer  expecting  good  pay,  or  spoil, 
in  an  army  likely  to  be  headed  by  the  earl  of  War- 
wick. The  earl  of  Northumberland  made  no  se- 
cond attack  upon  them,  whilst  they  marched  south- 
ward without  approaching  his  quarters ;  and,  when 
they  had  crossed  the  Trent,  they  bent  their  way  to- 
wards Fotheringhay  castle ;  as  if  to  seize  king  Ed- 
ward there.  He  was  watching  their  movements; 
and  had  ordered  the  lord  Herbert  and  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Stafford  to  intercept  them  ;  the  former  at  the 
head  of  8000  Welshmen  ;  the  latter  with  a  less  force, 
raised  in  Devon  and  Somerset.  To  increase  the 
attachment  of  the^e  ^artizans^  Edward  bad  given  to 
lord  Herbert  l\ie  \\Ae  o^  ^^^  ^^  ^^\s^^^Va^  ^.wl  to 
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Stafford  that  of  earl  of  Devonshire ;  dignities  already 
belonging  to  two  Lancastrians,  Jasper  Tudor,  and 
the  head  of  the  English  Courtenays.  But  the  pride 
he  fomented  proved  their  destruction.  Stafford, 
irritated  by  the  rudeness  with  which  lord  Herbert's 
Welshmen  obtruded  into  his  quarters  at  Banbury, 
drew  off  his  men ;  and  the  northern  insurgents, 
coming  upon  Herbert  with  a  very  superior  j^j  2s, 
force,  utterly  routed  his  army,  and  beheaded 
him  the  next  day.  Whilst  Edward,  enraged  at 
Stafford's  conduct,  issued  orders  for  his  being  seized 
and  put  to  death.  The  earl  of  Rivers,  and  his  son 
John  Wydvile,  husband  to  the  duchess  of  Norfolk, 
were  the  next  who  fell  by  these  cold-blooded  mur- 
ders ;  being  executed  without  trial  or  warrant,  in 
the  like  manner,  at  the  will  of  the  insurgents  ;  who 
found  them  on  their  family  estate  at  Grafton. 

By  this  time  the  earl  of  Warwick,  with  his  brother 
the  archbishop  of  York,  and  his  new  son-in-law  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  had  arrived  in  England.  And 
in  feigned  obedience  to  the  king's  summons,  they 
joined  him  at  Olney  with  a  large  retinue  of  their 
armed  followers ;  whilst  several  of  his  private  friends 
withdrew  as  they  approached.  Edward  himself  re- 
ceived them  cheerfully ;  but  frankly  told  the  Ne- 
viles,  that  their  late  conduct  had  given  rise  to  sus- 
picions, which  he  would  gladly  dismiss ;  and  that  he 
wished  to  have  it  explained.  Instead,  however,  of 
hearing  their  apologies,  he  quickly  discovered  that 
he  was  in  their  power ;  and  must  submit  to  their 
orders. 

Without  dissolving  the  government,  or  deigning 
to  give  the  nation  any  notice  that  its  monarch  was 
no  longer  free,  the  earl  of  Warwick  carried  king 
£dward  in  his  train  to  M iddleham  castle ;  and  then 
left  him  in  the  custody  of  the  archbishop.  Thus 
were  there  two  kings  in  England,  at  once,  and  each 
of  them,  a  prisoner.  Henry  VI.  in  the  Tower^  and 
£dward  IV.  in  a  castle  in  the  north  of  YorkkhJxe. 


( 
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This  was  but  a  natural  cpnsequence  of  that  indiffef' 
ence  to  the  guilt  of  rebellion,  which  the  founders  of 
both  their  families  had  taught  the  English  nobles. 
.The  confinement  of  Edward^  however^  lasted  but  a 
few  months.  In  that  interval,  Warwick  defeated 
another  insurrection,  intended  to  procure  the  release 
of  Henry  VI.  And  when  he  liberated  Edward  IV., 
it  seems  to  have  been  on  condition  of  his  giving  the 
Nevile  family  all  they  could  desire,  except  his 
throne ;  with  the  prospect  that  even  it  would,  even- 
tually, be  occupied  by  a  Nevile.  For  whilst  the  earl 
of  Warwick  obtained  the  honours  and  estates  of 
^at  earl  of  Pembroke,  whom  his  partizans  had  so 
lately  put  to  death,  for  fighting  in  Edward's  ser- 
.vice ;  the  king,  having  as  yet  no  son,  engaged  to 
give  his  eldest  daughter  Elizabeth,  to  George,  son 
of  the. earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  expected 
to  become  the  head  of  the  Nevile  family,  when  the 
older  generation  should  have  passed  away ;  his  fa- 
ther being  the  only  one  of  those  three  powerful  bro- 
thers who  had  a  legitimate  son.  For  the  present, 
the  king  conferred  on  this  young  man  the  title  of 
duke  of  Bedford,  last  held  by  the  Regent  of  France; 
that  he  might  seem  a  suitable  match  for  a  princess, 
•not  unlikely  to  inherit  the  crown  of  England.  Thus 
the  ambitious  devise  to  perpetuate  greatness  in 
then*  father  s  house.  How  this  generation  of  the 
Neviles  was  lowered  in  the  dust  will  soon  be  told, 
in  its  proper  place.  As  for  the  young  man  himself, 
since  his  end  was  too  obscure  to  be  noticed  else- 
where, it  may  be  mentioned  now,  that  in  1478,  this 
duke  of  Bedford,  in  whom  the  wealthy  earldoms  of 
Salisbury  and  Northumberland  were  to  centre,  be- 
sides  what  the  royal  marriage  would  have  brought 
him,  was  deprived  of  his  dukedom  by  an  act  of  pa^ 
liament,  grounded  on  a  plea  never  used  before,  nor 
since,  as  the  excuse  for  degrading  any  English  no- 
bleman ;  being  no  other  than  this,  that  he  was  so 
poor,  that  the  -^eixa^^^i^xi^^V^^  dk^raced  by  his 
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contiDuing  to  bear  a  title,  which  he  had  not  means 

'  to  support  with  respectability. 

It  is  evident  that  the  king  thought  himself  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  shewing  all  outward  friend- 
liness towards  the  nobles,  whose  machinations  had 
so  recently  produced  the  murder  of  his  queen's  fa- 
ther and  brother ;  lord  Rivers,  and  Sir  John  Wyd- 
vile.  And  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  archbishop 
l^evile,  to  meet  his  brother  Clarence,  and  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  at  that  Prelate's  residence  of  Moor 
Park,  in  Hertfordshire.     But  as  the  company  were 

,washing  their  hands  before  supper,  John  Ratcliffe, 
afterwards  lord  Fitz-walter,  whispered  in  the  king's 
ear,  that  a  hundred  armed  men  were  in  waiting  to 
seize  him,  and  make  him  once  more  a  prisoner.  The 
king  still  conversed  with  those  around  him,  as  though 
be  had  heard  nothing  to  disturb  his  cheerfulness; 
but  presently  affected  to  have  occasion  for  quitting 
the  room,  and  passing  out  of  the  door,  he  took  a 
horse  from  the  stables,  and  rode  off  with  all  speed 
to  Windsor. 

Still  the  king  and  the  Neviles  were  again  recon- 
ciled,  in  appearance,  by  the  mediation  of  Cecily, 

.duchess  of  York,  who  being  his  mother  and  their 
aunt,  had  a  natural  desire  to  see  them  united.  But 
presently  another  rebellion  broke  out  in  Lincoln- 
shire, upon  the  pretext  of  the  injury  done  to  the  far- 
mers by  the  king's  purveyor ;  whom  custom  allowed 

.to  take  whatever  he  chose  for  the  use  of  the  royal 
household,  at  an  under  price,  and  that  but  seldom 
and  slowly  paid.  The  rebels  were  headed  by  sir 
Robert  Welles,  whose  father,  with  his  friend  sir 

^homas  Dymoke,  afraid  of  being  implicated  in  the 
young  man's  offence,  fled  into  a  church  for  the  pro- 
tection of  sanctuary*,  as  the  king  drew  near.  To  get 
possession  of  their  persons,  Edward  promised  these 
gentlemen  his  pardon ;  and  they,  in  consequence,  re* 

•  See  page  17* 
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paired  to  bis-camp.  But  when  he  found  that  the 
Otters  they  wrote,  at  his  command,  had  not  the 
effect  of  inducing  Welles'  son  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
he  had  them  both  beheaded ;  and  then  sent  him  a 
summons  to  surrender  himself.  To  which,  Sir 
Robert  indignantly  answered,  that  he  would  never 
trust  the  man,  who  had  murdered  his  father  by  a 
treacherous  breach  of  promise.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  he  brought  his  Lincolnshire  farmers 

UTO**  ^^'  ^  ^*^®  ^^®  royal  army,  when  a  volley  of 
artillery  so  terrified  them,  that  they  fled; 
and  flung  off  their  coats  to  run  the  better.  From 
whence  the  place  of  their  defeat,  near  Empingham 
in  Rutland,  keeps  the  name  of  Losecoat  field  to  this 
day.  Their  unhappy  leader  was  taken  and  executed; 
having  first  confessed,  that  letters  which  he  had 
received  from  Warwick  and  Clarence,  had  pre- 
vented his  complying  with  his  father's  request.  The 
king  seems  scarcely  to  have  suspected  this ;  the  griev- 
ance put  forward  by  these  insurgents  being  well 
known  as  an  old,  and  reasonable,  cause  of  dissa- 
tisfaction *.  But  the  earl  and  duke,  whom  he  had 
authorized  to  levy  troops  for  his  aid  against  the 
Lincolnshire  rebels,  soon  convinced  him  of  the  truth 
of  sir  Robert  Welles'  confession,  by  hastily  retreat- 
ing into  the  west,  when  they  heard  of  the  Losecoat 
flight ;  and  then  making  a  vain  attempt  to  persuade 
lord  Stanley  to  take  up  arms  in  their  cause.  Justly 
angry  at  this  perfidy,  the  king  marched  in  pursuit 
of  them ;  proclaimed  them  traitors ;  and  succeeded 
in  obliging  them  both  to  remove  with  their  families 
from  the  kingdom. 

The  earl  of  Warwick's  authority,  as  high  admiral, 
enabled  him  to  collect  a  little  fleet  wherewith  to  put 
to  sea,  and  they  made  sail  for  Calais.  .  But  his  de- 
puty, Vauclerc,  refused  to  let  these  vessels  enter 
Calais  harbour,  off  which  the  duchess  of  Clarence 
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was  delivered  of  a  son.  And  they  were  obliged  to 
steer  for  Dieppe.  There  the  French  governor  re- 
ceived them  with  much  show  of  respect ;  and  Louis 
XI.  invited  the  earl  and  duke  to  his  court.  He  also 
sent  for  queen  Margaret  to  meet  them  ;  as  having  so 
far  a  common  cause,  that  they  all  desired  the  de- 
thronement of  Edward ;  Louis  being  chiefly  anxious 
for  it,  that  he  might  deprive  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
of  a  powerful  ally.  For  some  time  Margaret  re- 
fused to  enter  into  any  negociation  with  one  who  had 
injured  her  husband  so  deeply  as  the  earl  of  War- 
wick. But  by  the  crafty  policy  of  Louis,  she  was 
at  length  won  over  to  consent,  that  her  son,  Prince 
Edward,  should  marry  Warwick's  daughter,  the  lady 
Anne  Nevile ;  on  condition  of  the  earl's  replacing 
Henry  VI.  upon  the  English  throne. — ^That  the  ean 
and  duke  should  be  guardians  of  the  kingdom,  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  her  son. — And  that  she  should 
signify  to  the  Lancastrians  at  home,  her  wish  to 
have  the  Earl  of  Warwick  supported  with  all  the 
influence  of  their  party. 

.  Of  this  agreement  the  duke  of  Burgundy  sent 
Edward  speedy  notice;  and  advised  him  to  exert 
himself  strenuously,  in  putting  his  kingdom  into  a 
posture  of  defence ;  promising  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  Flemish  fleet,  then  superior  to  the  English, 
should  watch  the  coast  of  France.  This  advice  only 
drew  from  king  Edward  cold  thanks,  and  the  proud 
reply,  **  That  all  he  wished,  was  to  see  the  rebels 
landed."  And  whilst  his  enemies  were  busy  in  for- 
warding their  preparations,  the  heedless  king  was 
giving  himself  up  to  a  dissolute  life ;  and  wasting  his 
revenues  and  his  hours  in  hawking,  hunting,  and 
festivities,  at  which  he  courted  the  admiration  of 
the  ladies,  by  setting  off  his  handsome  person  with 
the  most  splendid  dresses  he  could  devise.  In  the 
midst  of  these  indulgences,  however,  he  was  at 
length  startled,  by  hearing  that  a  proclamation 
from  the  earl  and  the  duke,  aivtvowwcVxv^  >}ck&\^ 
speedy  arrival,  to  effect  various  teiotm*,  \i^ft^  \5ft«sv 
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posted  upon  the  doors  of  churches,  and  other 
places  of  public  resort,  throughout  Liondon  ;  a  fact 
which  showed  that  they  had  already  friends  in  the 

city. 

There  was  yet  a  delay.    The  duke  of  Burgundy's 

Flemish  fleet  prevented  the  earl  of  Warwick  from 
putting  to  sea;  till  a  strong  south  wind  drove  them  off 
SeDt  13  ^**^°^  French  coasts  and  gave  the  earl  and 
the  duke  a  speedy  passage  to  the  English 
shore.  In  this  interval  king  Edward  had  marched 
towards  the  north,  where  he  hoped  to  be  doubly 
supported,  by  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  to 
whom  he  had  now  restored  his  family  honours ;  and 
by  John  Nevile,  to  whom  he  had  given,  in  compen- 
sation for  that  earldom,  the  higher  title  of  marquess 
of  Montacute,  and  who,  as  father  of  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  would  not  wish,  the  king  thought,  to  see 
him  dethroned,  in  favour  either  of  Henry,  or  the 
duke  of  Clarence. 

To  the  north  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  the  duke 
followed  him  ;  proclaiming  Henry  VI.  once  more 
king  of  England.  Yet  the  duke  had  begun  to  re- 
flect, that,  in  fighting  for  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
he  should  be  combating  the  interests  of  his  own  in- 
fant  son ;  who  might  one  day  succeed  to  Edward's 
crown,as  the  eldest  male  representative  of  the  houseof 
York;  and  hein  consequence  sent  his  brother  a  secret 
message,  to  assure  him,  that  he  should  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  favoring  his  cause.  But  whilst  king 
Edward,  with  the  marquess  of  Montacute  as  his 
second  in  command,  was  collecting  an  army  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Doncaster,  and  when  he  hap- 
pened to  be  sitting  at  dinner  with  lord  Hastings,  he 
was  told  that  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  almost  close 
at  hand.  And  a  second  messenger  entered  the 
room,  to  tell  him,  that  the  marquess,  and  some  other 
noblemen,  had  been  riding  among  his  troops,  and 
bidding  them  cry  out,  '  Long  live  king  Henry,'  and 
that  6000  men  \vad  ^ttax^x*'^^'^  Votw <M  the  white  rose 
from  their  breaaU,  au^  Vt^xw^^^  'vt  \w  '^'^  >ss^x 
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On  hearing  this,  the  king  instantly  sprung  upon  his 
fe^et;  and  ordered  the  soldiers  about  him  to  hasten 
and  defend  the  bridge  across  the  Don,  if  it  were  but 
for  an  hour.  They  obeyed ;  and  the  king  with  a  few 
friends  and  their  followers,  riding  off  as  speedily  as 
their  horses  could  carry  them,  scarcely  stopped  till 
they  reached  Lynn.     There  they  found  two  Dutch 
brigs,  and  an  English  vessel,  just  putting  out  to  sea. 
For  these  they  directly  made  off,  though  without 
any  clothes  but  what  were  on  their  backs ;  and  with 
so  little  money  in  their  pockets,  that  king  Edward 
was  obliged  to  give  the  master  of  the  brig  his  gown, 
lined  with  martins,  in  part  payment  for  their  pas« 
sage.     As  they  neared  the  Dutch  coast,  they  were 
descried   by  some  ships  belonging  to  the  Hanse 
towns ;  then  at  war  both  with  the  English  and  Flem- 
ings.   These  ships  immediately  bore  down  upon  the 
fugitives,  as  an  easy  prey.  To  escape  them,  the  king 
and  his  companions  made  the  Dutch  sailors 
run  their  vessels  aground,  and  then  they 
waded  to  the  shore.     It  was  near  Alkmaer ;  and  the 
governor  Grutuse  treated  the  king  with  all  possible 
kindness  ;  fitting  out  him  and  his  companions  at  his 
own  expense  to  make  a  respectable  appearance  at 
the  Hague ;  where  the  duke  of  Burgundy  then  hap- 
pened to  be,  and  whither  he  conducted  them.     For 
this  assistance  in  his  time  of  need,  Edward  after- 
wards made  the  Dutchman  earl  of  Winchester. 
All  these  events  had  passed  so  rapidly,  that  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  had  scarcely  heard  of  War- 
wick's eluding  his  cruisers,  when  he  was  surprised 
and  vexed  by  the  arrival  of  Edward  at  his  court, 
with  a  foolish  tale  to  tell,  of  a  kingdom  lost  by  his 
presumption. 

In  England  the  king-making  earl  of  Warwick, 
as  he  has  been  called,  had  delivered  Henry  VI.  from 
tb^  Tower ;  which  Edward's  queen  had  quitted  but 
a  few  days  before,  to  take  sanctuary  in  Westminster 
Abbey.    There  she  was  delivered  of  her  eld^^t  ^Q>w^ 
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afkerwards  Edward  Y .  The  protecti<m  that  both  law 
and  superstition  afibrded,  to  all  who  sought  shelter 
within  such  churches  or  monasteries  as  were  ac- 
knowledged sanctuaries,  was  not  violated  in  her 
case.  Indeed,  the  only  person  of  note  who  lost 
his  life  by  the  recent  revolution,  was  Tiptoft,  earl  of 
Worcester ;  a  nobleman  whose  turn  of  mind  was  more 
literary  than  that  of  any  of  his  cotemporaries.  But 
his  love  of  reading  had  not  induced  him  to  %earA 
the  ScrqUures  ;  that  his  evil  temper  ought  be  healed. 
And  his  cruelty,  in  the  office  of  high  constable  of 
England,  had  procured  for  him  the  name  of  ''the 
butcher"  from  the  people ;  who  rejoiced  when  be 
perished  on  the  scaffold  in  his  turn. 

In  the  following  winter,  the  earl  of  Warwick  im 
employed  in  tuing  a  variety  of  measures  to 
strengthen  the  new  government;  and  t6  provide 
against  either  insurrections,  or  foreign  invasion.  Bat 
the  Yorkists  were  discontented  ;  and  several  of  the 
Lancastrian  nobles  were  still  abroad  with  queen 
Margaret ;  for  whom  Louis  XL  was  preparing  a 
better  equipped  fleet  and  army  than  he  would  have 
raised  for  her  service  but  a  month  before.  Her  re- 
turn to  England  with  these  auxiliaries,  and  with 
some  of  Henry's  firmest  friends,  was  therefore  anx- 
iously looked  for  by  the  earl ;  as  a  reinforcement 
which  should  finally  secure  her  inactive  husband 
upoq  the  throne.  But  the  souls  of  ihem  that  were 
slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimom/ 
which  they  held,  are  heard  in  heaven,  saying.  Haw 
long,  OJuORD,  holy  and  true,  dost  Thou  not  Judge  and 
avenge  our  blood,  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth^! 
With  such  blood,  the  founders  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster, Henry  the  Fourth  and  Fifth,  had  sought  to 
cement  the  fabric  of  its  power.  It  is  not  therefore 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  neither  the  policy,  nor  the 
bravery,  nor  the  fidelity,  of  either  the  new  or  an- 
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cient  partizans  of  that  house  could  prevent;  its  fall. 
The  winds  fought  against  queen  Margaret.  Above 
four  months  she  watched  the  shore  in  vain.  From 
November  to  April  her  mariners  either  could  not, 
or  would  not,  find  an  opportunity  of  putting  to  sea. 

During  great  part  of  that  time,  Edward  IV.  was 
wearying  the  Burgundian  court  in  vain,  with  re- 
quests for  assistance.     But  his  sister,  the  duchess 
Margaret,  was  sincerely  attached  to  him ;  and,  at 
length,  to  gratify  her,  without  committing  himself 
in  a  war  with  the  English  government,  the  duke 
gave  Edward  50,000  florins  ;  and  secretly  contrived 
that  several  vessels  should  wait  his  orders  in  one  of 
the  harbours  of  the  isle  of  Walcheren ;  whilst  he, 
publicly,  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  his  sub- 
jects to  enlist  in  Edward's  service,  or  to  aid  his 
plans.     On  the  second  of  March  the  Yorkist  exiles, 
with   perhaps  1000  hired   Flemish  soldiers, 
embarked  in  the  shipping  thus  provided.  But      ' 
though  the  situation  of  the  isle  of  Walcheren  en- 
abled them  to  reach  England  with  a  wind  unfa- 
vourable to  queen  Margaret's  departure  from  the 
harbour  in  which  the  French  fleet  lay,  it  was  nine 
days  before  they  could  reach  Cromer,  on  the  Nor- 
folk coast.     And  from  thence  they  were  warned  off 
by  friends ;  who  told  them  that  the  Lancastrian  earl 
of  Oxford  was  near,  and  would  overpower  them. 

From  off^  Cromer  the  king  beat  up  with  difficulty, 
in  two  days  more,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Humber. 
And  he  and  lord  Hastings  landed  at  Spurnhead, 
with  but  500  men ;  uncertain  what  was  be- 
come  of  their  companions.  The  duke  of  ^^  ^' 
Gloucester,  and  Antony  Wydvile,  now  lord  Rivers, 
were  the  next  to  reach  the  shore.  And  the  follow- 
ing day  the  party  set  forward  on  their  march  in- 
land. They  met  with  no  opposition.  But  they  re- 
ceived no  support ;  no  cheering  salutations.  Hull 
shut  its  gates  against  them.  And  when  Edward 
arrived  under  the  walls  of  York  he  ^a&  \x>W«  ^^V 
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he  might  enter  the  city  with  a  few  friends,  if  he 
came  only  to  demand  bis  father's  dukedom,  and 
prirate  estates ;  but  not  otherwise.  He  assured  due 
citizens  that  he  desired  no  more.  And  to  this  false- 
hood before  men  he  added  the  guilt  of  calling  the 
Most  High  to  witness,  as  he  stood  before  the  great 
altar  of  the  cathedral,  that  he  was  not  come  to  £^ 
land  to  seek  its  crown  again. 

The  following  day  he  left  York  for  his  paternal 
castle  of  Sendaly  leaving  Pontefract  at  but  four 
miles  distance,  in  which  lay  the  marquis  of  Moots* 
cute  with  troops  enough  to  have  overwhelmed  him. 
But  the  marquis  seems  to  have  thought  Edward's 
small  army  but  the  vanguard  of  a  larger  force.  And 
the  king,  giving  him  no  time  to  remedy  his  nustake, 

Sushed  on  with  hasty  marches  to  Nottingham.  Tlie 
uke  of  Exeter  and  the  earl  of  Oxford,  more  sei- 
lous  adversaries,  were  now  approaching  to  attad: 
him ;  but  his  unhesitating  advance  made  them  be- 
lieve, that  he  was  driving  all  opposition  before  bim, 
with  a  force  which  report  made  thirty  times  greater 
than  it  was ;  so  that  they  took  to  flighty  and  the 
earl  of  Warwick  retreated.  This  again  increased 
the  courage  of  the  Yorkists.  Edward  no  longer 
concealed  his  intention  of  fighting  for  the  crown; 
and  the  duke  of  Clarence  joining  him,  near  Coven- 
try, with  4000  men,  the  two  brotners  embraced  each 
other,  in  the  sight  of  their  soldiers,  amidst  the  sound 
of  trumpets  and  the  shouts  of  the  army.  From 
thence  they  marched  together  to  London ;  leaving 
the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Oxford  to  unite  in  their 
rear. 

The  care  of  Henry  VI.,  and  of  the  capital,  had 
been  entrusted  by  Warwick  to  his  brother  the  arch- 
bishop of  York.  And  on  the  11th  of  April,  that 
political  prelate  made  the  docile  king  exhibit  him- 
self to  the  populace,  riding  in  state  to  St.  Paurs ; 
whilst  on  the  afternoon  of  that  same  day,  he  bade 
the  recorder  admit ^d^^^^^Vj  ^^^^ix&xw  ^goLte.  The 
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liondoners  were  accordingly  surprised  by  seeing  a 
portion  of  the  Yorkist  army  defiling  along  their 
BtreetSy  with  Edward  himself  preceded  by  500 
**  smoky  foreign  gunners/'  as  the  old  chronicle  calls 
them ;  being  musqueteers  who  had  accompanied  him 
from  Flanders,  and  who  carried  burning  matches  of 
twisted  hemp,  as  ready  to  fire  their  guns  *.  With  a 
force  of  this  as  yet  unusual  kind,  to  awe  his  adver- 
saries, Edward  rode  on  to  the  bishop  of  London's 
palace ;  where  archbishop  Nevile  treacherously  put 
their  old  master,  Henry,  into  his  hands.  The  abbot 
of  Westminster  had  the  much  more  honourable  of- 
fice of  presenting  to  Edward  his  own  queen  and  in- 
fant son ;  who  had  remained  in  safety  within  the 
sanctuary  of  that  convent's  precincts. 

There  were  still  urgent  wants  to  be  provided  for; 
and  immediate  dangers  to  be  provided  against. 
Unless  Edward  could  directly  distribute  pay  and  re- 
wards among  his  troops,  and  procure  some  neces- 
sary equipments  of  war,  they  could  not  be  kept  from 
plundering  the  city ;  nor  he  avoid  extorting  supplies 
from  the  merchants'  stores.  And  either  violence 
would  have  made  the  citizens  turn  enemies  to  him ; 
just  as  he  was  about  to  be  engaged  in  a  doubtful 
fight,  with  London  in  his  rear.  The  agents  of  two 
wealthy  Florentine  brothers,  Lorenzo  and  Julian  de 
Medici,  assisted  him  through  this  difficulty,  by  a 
loan  firom  their  well-stored  coffers  f . 

*  Onnlocks  with  a  flint  and  hammer  to  strike  fire,  were  not  invented 
till  much  later.  From  this  essential  part  of  it,  the  whole  instrument, 
comprehending  the  barrel,  the  stock,  and  the  lock,  was  then  called  a 
matchlock;  as  afterwards  a  firelock. 

f  We  find  king  Edward  still  in  debt  to  the  Medici  for  years  after ; 
and  repaying  them  by  a  pernussion  to  purchase  English  commodities, 
and  export  them  to  what  places  in  the  Mediterranean  they  might  choose ; 
^  the  duties  chargeable  on  these  commodities,  and  not  demanded,  should 
amount  to  IbW^U  The  Italian  money-changers  well  knew  how  to  pro- 
portion the  interest  to  the  risk,  and  to  the  need  of  the  borrower ;  and, 
at  this  time,  the  Medici  had  brokers  in  most  of  the  great  towns  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  who  lent  out  their  money  on  pledges.  These  persons 
put  over  their  doors  the  arms  of  their  employ eTft|\)«\u%liiDK«ft  ^<^A^^^Si^\ 
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The  day  following  his  entrance  into  London,  it 
was  Good-Friday,  was  given  up  to  making  such  ar- 
rangementSi  and  to  getting  ready  other  preparations 
for  battle.  And  on  Easter-Eve,  Edward  marched 
out  of  London  for  Bamet,  with  Henry  in  his  train, 
to  meet  the  earl  of  Warwick.  Still  the  duke  of 
Clarence  would  gladly  have  mediated  between  his 
father-in-law  and  his  brother ;  and  he  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  the  former,  to  propose  reconciling  them. 
But  the  earl  haughtily  replied,  *'  Go ;  tell  your  mas- 
ter, that  Warwick,  true  to  his  word,  is  a  better  man 
than  false  and  perjured  Clarence."  These  were 
swelling  words  of  vanity,  indeed,  to  be  sent  into  a 
camp  in  which  were  two  kings,  each  of  whom  the 
earl  had  for  years  acknowledged  as  his  sovereign; 
had  profited  by  the  bounty  of  each ;  had  been  false 
to  each  ;  had  sworn  to  be  faithful  to  each ;  and  had 
broken  his  oath  to  each,  in  the  sight  of  the  whole 
nation ! 

He  was  now  found  by  Edward  with  his  men  placed 
behind  the  hedges,  in  some  enclosures,  a  little  to 
the  north  of  Barnet.  The  earl's  army  was  superior 
to  that  of  the  Yorkists.  And  with  him  were  his 
brother,  the  marquess  of  Montacute;  the  dukes  of 
Exeter,  and  Somerset;  and  the  earl  of  Oxford. 
The  next  morning,  the  morning  of  that  Lord's-day, 
which  all  professed  to  hold  in  especial  honour,  in 
memory  of  their  Redeefner's  victory  over  death  and 
the  grave,  these  countrymen  and  kinsmen  were  again 
engaged  in  ferocious  fight.  There  was  no  peculiar 
skill  in  generalship  displayed  by  either  commander. 
The  battle  was  decided  by  what  worldly  men  ciJl 
unforeseen  accidents  ;  but  in  which  they  who  really 
believe  themselves  to  be  living  under  an  overruling 

allusive  to  the  family  name,  and  to  the  custom  of  wrapping  up  a  pill  in 
gold  leaf.  Hence,  as  other  pawn-brokers  grew  desirous  of  being  tboogfat 
to  belong  to  this  very  distinguished  firm,  the  three  piHs,  or,  as  they  are 
now  commonly  caWed,  iVvT^e  golden  balls,  became  the  ordinary  sign  of 
tbat  unpopulaT  trade. 
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Providence,  delight  to  perceive  the  evidence  of  His 
power  ;  working  such  ends  as  He  chooses,  by  means 
ivhich  man  cannot  pretend  to  have  devised.  It  was 
dusk  when  Edward  began  to  take  up  his  position, 
on  Saturday  evening;  and ,  meaning  to  arrange  his 
troops  in  a  line  corriesponding  to  that  occupied  by 
the  earl's  men,  he  made  a  mistake,  and  outflanked 
the  Lancastrian  left ;  thereby  bringing  up  his  own 
left  nearly  opposite  their  centre ;  and  leaving  unoc- 
cupied ground  in  front  of  their  right,  which  consisted 
of  the  earl  of  Oxford's  troops,  with  the  Lancastrian 
artillery.  Hence  the  earl  of  Warwick,  sending  or- 
ders that  this  artillery  should  keep  up  a  cannonade 
through  the  night,  wasted  his  scanty  ammunition  to 
no  purpose.  In  the  morning  a  thick  fog  still  pre- 
vented the  king's  arrangement  from  being  thoroughly 
understood  by  his  enemies ;  and  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
pushing  on,  passed  by  the  main  body  of  the  York- 
ists; but  finding  himself  unopposed,  he  made  his 
men  face  about  to  rejoin  the  earl  of  Warwick,  whose 
left  was  nearly  surrounded.  Now  it  so  happened, 
that  the  earl  of  Oxford's  badge  was  a  star,  and  that 
of  Edward  IV.  was  the  white  rose  with  the  sun's 
rays  streaming  from  it* ;  and,  the  mist  going  off  as 
the  earl  of  Oxford's  men  were  returning,  the  simila- 
rity of  their  badge,  and  the  direction  from  whence 
they  were  seen  coming,  conspired  to  make  the  earl 
of  Warwick's  soldiers  take  them  for  Edward's  troops, 
and  discharge  against  them  a  flight  of  arrows.  Con- 
sidering what  changing  of  sides  the  Neviles  had 
lately  exhibited,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  lord  Ox- 
ford's followers,  in  their  surprise  at  being  thus  at- 
tacked, should  imagine  that  the  earl  of  Warwick 
was  once  more  a  Yorkist,  and  betraying  the  cause 
for  which  he  had  of  late  pretended  to  be  zealous.  So, 
raising  the  cry  of  treason,  they  returned  the  volley 
they  had  received  from  their  comrades ;  and  then 
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hastily  quitted  the  field ;  leaving  thie  other  Lancas* 
trians  perplexed^  and  now  outnumbered,  to  be  easfly 
beaten.  In  less  than  three  hours,  king  Edward 
could  boast,  that  his  soldiers  had  killed  both  his 
cousins,  Warwick  and  Montacute  ;  and  that  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, the  duke  of  Exeter,  lay  expiring  in  the 
field;  though  the  latter  nobleman,  whose  honest 
gratitude  to  Henry  VI.  had  never  allowed  him  to 
desert 'the  house  of  Lancaster,  was  found  still  aKve 
by  his  servants  in  the  evening ;  and  carried  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Westminster.  On  his  own  side,  the 
lords  Cromwell  and  Saye  had  fallen.  How  many  of 
his  humbler  countrymen  his  ambition  and  that  of 
the  Neviles  had  caused  to  perish  by  each  other's 
hands,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  amidst  very  varying  ac- 
counts. They  will  seem  a  dreadful  multitude  to 
those  terrified  sinners,  when  all  are  met  together  be- 
fore the  judgment-seat  of  Him  who  is  no  respecter 
of  persons. 

Whilst  Edward  had  been  advancing  from  York- 
shire, with  a  force  to  which  the  Lancastrians  were 
even  then  very  superior  in  numbers,  queen  Margaret 
was  on  shipboard,  with  her  French  allies  and  her 
English  friends ;  but  still  baffled,  and  prevented  from 
joining  Warwick,  by  opposing  winds.  At  the  very 
time  that  he  was  fighting  the  battle  of  Barnet,  she 
was  landing  her  reinforcement  at  Weymouth.  The 
next  night  she  slept  in  Cerne  abbey.  And  there  the 
duke  of  Somerset  reached  her,  with  the  news,  that 
her  husband  was  again  dethroned,  and  a  prisoner ; 
that  Warwick  was  slain ;  and  that  he  himself  had 
with  difficulty  escaped,  in  the  utter  route  of  their 
friends.  Hope  deferred  makeih  the  heart  sick  *,  says 
Solomon.  Against  that  affliction  she  had  long 
borne  up.  But,  with  all  her  high  spirit,  she  now 
sunk  to  the  ground  in  despair  ;  and,  on  coming  to 
herself  again,  she  fled  with  her  son  to  the  sanctuary 
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of  Beaulieu  abbey.  Whither,  however,  the  Lan- 
castrian lords  soon  followed  her ;  to  assure  her  that 
the  gentry  of  the  country  were  evidently  still  reluc- 
tant to  join  Edward ;  and  to  represent  to  her,  that 
by  the  defection  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  the 
deaths  of  Warwick  and  Montacute,  they  had  but 
lost  three  traitors ;  whom  none  of  the  party  could 
have  safely  trusted.  Thus  urged,  she  consented  to 
quit  her  asylum,  and  travel  under  their  escort  to 
£xeter ;  around  which  city  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
and  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devonshire,  were  employing 
their  long  respected  influence  to  raise  recruits ; 
whilst  Jasper  Tudor,  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  mus- 
tering the  Welsh,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bris- 
tol cnannel.  And  the  whole  of  the  western  side  of 
England  was  still  open  for  them  to  join,  or  to  re- 
ceive reinforcements^  from  Henry^s  hereditary  parti- 
sans in  Lancashire. 

It  was  clearly  the  policy  of  Edward  not  to  leave 
them  much  time  to  rally  their  friends  from  these 
various  quarters;  and  in  a  few  days  he  April 24. 
was  on  his  march,  to  cut  off  this  line  of  com- 
munication between  Devonshire  and  the  north.  The 
Lancastrians  perceived  his  purpose ;  and  by  marches 
and  counter-marches,  with  different  divisions  of  their 
forces,  they  endeavoured  to  make  him  believe,  that 
it  was  rather  their  intention  to  advance  direct  upon 
London.  But  presently  they  turned  off  from  the 
borders  of  Wiltshire,  to  the  north-west ;  to  effect  a 
junction  with  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  king  pressed  so  closely  upon  them, 
that  being  refused  admission  into  Gloucester,  by 
lord  Beauchamp's  son,  to  whom  Edward  had  sent  a 
promise  of  speedy  relief;  and  not  daring  to  halt  for 
a  few  hours  to  attempt  storming  its  walls,  they  felt  it 
necessary  to  push  on  to  Tewksbury.  The  j^^y  3^ 
day  was  hot,  in  that  relaxing  season  of  the 
year;  and  from  the  quarters  in  which  they  had 
slept,  it  proved  a  fatiguing  march  of  thirty-six  miles^ 
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along  miry  lanes,  or  through  the  woods,  and  then 
upon  stony  highways ;  so  that  when  they  had  reached 
l^wksbury,  and  Margaret  advised  tneir  forthwith 
crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Severn,  the  command- 
ers thought  it  better  to  let  their  men  and  horses  rest 
in  a  defensible  enclosure,  just  short  of  the  town. 

All  that  day  the  king  had  been  marching  on  their 
right  flank,  at  but  a  short  distance  from  them ;  and, 
as  the  day  closed,  he,  too,  pitched  his  tents ;  but 
three  miles  in  their  rear.  They  had  chosen  their 
ground  well.  So  that  when  the  king's  brother,  Ri- 
chard, duke  of  Gloucester,  brought  up  the  vanguard 
of  the  Yorkist  army,  the  next  morning,  to  the  at- 
tack of  the  Lancastrian  camp,  his  men  found  them- 
selves so  embarrassed,  by  the  necessity  of  crossing 
a  deep  lane,  and  pushing  through  thick  hedges,  in 
the  teeth  of  their  adversaries,  that  they  soon  de- 
sisted from  the  attempt.  But  when  he  ordered  up 
his  few  cannon,  the  fire  provoked  the  duke  of  So- 
merset to  quit  his  post,  and  to  sally  out  upon  the 
Yorkists.  For  a  moment  the  impetuosity  of  this 
sally  was  successful  in  throwing  the  Yorkists  into 
confusion ;  but,  lord  Wenlock  not  suffering  any  of 
the  main  body  of  the  Lancastrians  to  move  to  his 
support,  a  division  of  the  Yorkists  got  between  them 
and  him ;  and,  entering  the  camp,  where  Somerset 
had  quitted  it,  they  made  way  for  the  king  to  follow 
them.  The  duke  now  galloped  back  too  late ;  and 
in  his  anger,  cleft  his  comrade  lord  Wenlock*s  head 
with  one  blow  of  his  battle-axe.  But  such  wild  fury 
could  not  restore  the  broken  order,  nor  reanimate 
the  courage  of  the  Lancastrians.  The  men  were 
now  only  bent  on  finding  ways  of  escape  from  the 
field ;  and  most  of  their  surviving  officers  betook 
themselves,  for  protection,  to  the  church  of  the  ad- 
joining abbey.  Prince  Edward,  now  a  youth  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  was  overtaken  at  the  entrance  of 
the  town,  and  brought  before  the  king.  And  being 
tauntingly  asked, "  >N\v^X\«io>x^Vi\.\A3DLto  England,'* 
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he  boldly  replied,  "  I  came  to  preserve  my  father's 
crown,  and  my  own  inheritance/'  For  which  frank 
answer,  the  kin^  struck  the  noble  youth  in  the  face, 
with  his  iron  glove ;  and  then  either  Clarence  and 
Gloucester,  or  their  attendants,  fell  upon  the  dis- 
armed prince,  and  killed  him.  .  After  this  crime^  the 
king  went  on  to  the  church ;  and  would  have  had 
the  work  of  slaughter  continued  within  its  conse* 
criafed  walls,  but  that  a  priest  had  the  humanity  and 
the  courage  to  put  himself  in  the  door-way,  with 
the  sacramental  wafer*  in  his  band;  and  to  refuse 
letting  any  one  enter,  unless  they  would  trample  at 
once  upon  him  and  upon  it.  By  his  firmness,  this 
lover  of  mercy .  obtained  from  the  king  a  solemn 
promise,  that  the  lives  of  all^  who  had  sought  refuge 
there,  should  be  spared. 

Two  days  afterwards,  however,  the  king's  resolu- 
tion to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Lancastrian 
party  to  give  him  any  farther  trouble,  tempted  him 
to  forfeit  his  pledged  word.  He  thought  himself 
merciful  enough  in  sparing  the  life  of  Margaret, 
who  had  been  brought  in  prisoner  from  a  neigh^ 
bouring  nunnery.  And  he  commissioned  the  dukes 
of  Gloucester  and  Norfol)^  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
officers  taken  in  Tewksbury  Church.  Nor  had  these 
nobles  any  sense  of  honour  strong  enough  to  pre- 
vent their  acting  under  this  disgraceful  commis- 
sion. So  they  sentenced  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the 
prior  of  the  order  of  St.  John  f,  and  thirteen  other 
knights  and  gentlemen,  to  be  beheaded  in  the  mar- 
ket-place. 

Little  did  king  Edward  foresee  the  consequences 
of  thus  teaching  his  younger  brother,  Gloucester, 
then  but  eighteen  years  of.  age,  to  issue  lawless  or- 
ders for  the  shedding  of  a  noble  kinsman's  blood. 
The  wretched  young  man  was  but  too  ready  to  learn 
60  dreadful  a  lesson. 

*  See  p.  16.  f  See  VoL  i.  p.  474«  and  Vol.  iL  p.  1%^ 
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As  the  triumphant  party  were  returning  towards 
London,  they  were  met  with  the  news  that  anodier 
Nevile,  a  hase*bom  son  of  lord  Falconberg,  to  whom 
Warwick  had  deputed  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
had  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and  made  an  attempt  on 
the  Tower,  to  set  Henry  V I.  once  more  at  liberty ; 
and  that  failing  in  this  attempt,  he  had  collected  a 
host  of  Kentish  yeomen  to  ioin  him  in  an  attack  on 
the  city,  for  the  sake  of  pillage ;  and  had  partially 
set  fire  to  it,  before  he  was  repulsed  by  some  coura- 
geous aldermen.  This  would  lead  the  Yorkists  to 
reflect,  and  perhaps  it  -might  tempt  them  to  say 
aloud,  that  unambitious  of  reigning  as  Henry  was, 
his  title  would  still  serve  as  a  motive,  or  as  an  excuse 
for  adventurers  to  hoist  the  standard  of  rebellion ; 
whereas,  now  his  son  was  despatched,  if  he  too  were 
dead,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster.    And  so  it  was,  that  though  king  Edward 

May  22.  ^^^  ^^^  ^'^^"  passed  but  a  day  in  London, 
before  they  quitted  it  again,  to  put  down  the 
Kentish  insurgents,  on  that  very  day  Henry  expired 
in  his  prison,  m  the  Tower.  How  he  came  by  bis 
death,  the  people  were  never  told ;  and  the  govern- 
ment cared  not  to  enquire.  But  the  report  ran,  that 
the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  was  his  murderer. 

With  this  foul  sin  the  wars  of  the  white  and  red 
rose  ended,  for  the  present.  They  would  have  been 
more  destructive,  but  that  the  nation  had  taken 
such  little  interest  in  the  later  struggles  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  that  Edward  had  been  obliged  to 
venture  on  the  decisive  battle  of  Tewksbury,  with 
but  3000  infantry  under  his  command ;  and,  if  his 
cavalry  were  twice  as  many,  this  would  be  as  large 
an  army  as  he  brought  to  Barnet  field.  A  kingdom 
inhabited  by  a  people  too  addicted  to  war,  could 
not  have  been  lost,  as  he  lost  it,  in  eleven  days,  nor 
regained  by  a  campaign  of  but  as  many  weeks,  had 
not  the  people  made  up  their  minds,  that  it  mattered 
little  to  them  wYvelV^t  \!tie^  ^«t^  \.^  \^^  governed  by 
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a  well-meaning  sovereign,  incapable  of  restraining 
the  violence  of  the  nobility,  or  by  a  dissolute  young 
sovereign,  who  revelled  on  the  unjustly  confiscated 
estates  of  his  opponents :  and  still  less  whether  the 
Neviles,  or  the  Wydviles,  were  to  engross  the  favours 
of  the  court.  But  though  this  growing  indifference 
to  the  causes  of  the  war  had^  latterly,  confined  the 
loss  of  lives  in  battle  to  the  destruction  of  turbu- 
lent nobles,  and  of  such  as  followed  them  to  share 
the  false  pleasures  of  a  lawless  and  adventurous  life, 
still  the  injury  done  to  the  peaceful  by  these  cam- 
paigns was  exceedingly  great.  For  low  as  were  the 
numbers  in  the  armies  engaged,  they  moved  over 
the  country  like  bands  of  so  many  robbers ;  it  being, 
then,  no  part  of  a  commander's  care  to  secure  pro* 
vision  for  his  troops  by  purchases,  or  by  any  peace- 
able and  fair  arrangement,  after  they  might  have 
exhausted  the  little  stock  which  the  gentlemen,  at 
least,  brought  with  them  to  his  camp. 

These  frequent  appeals  to  the  sword,  to  decide 
the  disputes  between  the  great,  had  also  produced 
a  general  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
right,  without  might,  was  of  little  value ;  but  that 
might,  without  right,  was  enough  for  every  purpose. 
Hence  it  has  been  observed,  that  this  was  the  first 
reign  since  the  forms  of  parliament  had  assumed  any 
regularity,  in  which  no  act  was  passed  to  extend  the 
protection  of  the  law  for  the  oppressed  ;  and  no  pe- 
tition offered  by  the  commons,  for  the  legal  redress 
of  grievances.  History  therefore  becomes,  at  this 
period,  a  mere  record  of  the  vices  to  which  worldly 
greatness  peculiarly  tempts  its  possessors,  and  of 
the  pitiable  effects  of  such  teiAptation  upon  men,  to 
whom  genuine  religion  was  quite  unknown;  whom 
custom  encouraged  in  the  indulgence  of  many  crimi- 
nal desires ;  and  who  were  too  powerful  to  fear  the 
restraints  of  human  laws. 

The  temptation  to  revenge  would  tak^  less  hold 
of  a  person  of  king  Edward's  character,  than  manf 
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other  inducements  to  wrong ;  and,  as  bis  pride  re- 
volted at  appearing  to  fear  the  enmity  of  a  woman, 
queen  Margaret  was  spared  any  harder  measure, 
tnan  that  of  remaining  in  custody,  either  at  Windsor 
or  Wallingford;  till  king  Louis,  five  years  later, 
paid  her  ransom,  and  thus  procured  her  permission 
to  return  to  France. 

There  was  still  a  brother  of  Warwick,  living  in 
aflluence  and  pomp ;  the  archbishop  of  York.  And 
Edward  invited  himself  once  more  to  Moor-Park, 
to  hunt  the  deer  with  thb  prelate.  The  offer  of 
such  a  visit  was  accepted  as  an  honour ;  and  the 
archbishop  invited  several  nobles  to  meet  the  king, 
and  collected  his  plate  from  his  other  residences,  to 
set  out  a  magnificent  repast.  But  when  all  was 
prepared,  the  king  affected  to  consider  the  condi- 
tions of  the  archbishop's  pardon  as  violated,  by  his 
recently  sending  money  to  his  brother-in-law,  the 
earl  of  Oxford.  And  on  this  pretext,  he  sent  officers 
to  seize  his  plate  ;  confiscated  the  revenues  of  his 
see ;  and  committed  him  to  prison. 

As  for  the  earl  of  Oxford  himself,  that  steady 
Lancastrian  nobleman  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  turn 
pirate;  and  then  got  possession  of  St.  MicbaeVs 
mount,  off  the  Cornish  coast,  from  which  he  made 
pillaging  excursions  into  the  country ;  till  being  be- 
sieged, he  was  fain  to  surrender,  on  no  better 
terms  than  submission  to  imprisonment,  for  the  rest 
of  his  days.  And  his  estates  being  confiscated,  his 
countess,  the  sister  of  king-making  Warwick,  was 
driven  to  earn  her  food  by  her  needle. 

Edward's  own  brother-in-law,  the  duke  of  Exe- 
ter, was  driven  to  an  untimely  end.  He  had  re- 
covered from  the  wounds  received  in  the  Barnet- 
fight;  but  was  detained  in  custody  till  the  king  had 
procured  a  divorce  for  his  sister,  the  duchess,  and 
slie  had  married  sir  Thomas  St.  Leger.  After  which 
the  duke  was  ordered  to  quit  England;  and  bis 
corpse  was^foundfLoalvcv^  mU\^  ^ea^  between  Dover 
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and  Calais.  Jasper  Tudor,  earl  of  Pembroke,  the 
nearest  surviving  kinsman  of  Henry  VI.  escaped 
better.  He  had  fled  from  Wales,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Tewksbury ;  and 
had  carried  with  him  his  young  nephew,  Henry 
earl  of  Richmond,  the  only  son  ©f  Edmund  Tudor 
by  his  wife,  the  lady  Margaret  Beaufort.  They 
sought  and  found  shelter,  at  the  court  of  Francis, 
duke  of  Bretagne  ;  who  had  a  peculiar  respect  for 
the  title  of  Richmond,  as  having  been  borne  by 
several  of  his  predecessors,  in  the  time  of  their 
close  alliance  with  the  kings  of  England.  And 
though  often  solicited  by  king  Edward  to  give  them 
up  to  him,  and  occasionally  standing  much  in  need 
of  the  king  of  England's  support,  to  defend  him 
from  the  aggressions  of  Louis  XI.,  this  duke  de- 
serves the  praise  of  an  upright  man,  for  the  resolu- 
tion with  which  he  persisted  in  affording  a  hospita- 
ble protection  to  those  two  exiles. 

After  punishing  their  adversaries,  the  victorious 
party  were  exposed  to  other  temptations  in  dividing 
the  spoil.  The  duke  of  Clarence  would  have  kept 
the  whole  of  Warwick's  vast  estates,  as  husband  to 
his  daughter  Isabella.  But  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
determined  to  have  her  sister,  the  lady  Ann  Nevile, 
for  his  wife ;  for  the  sake  of  the  latter's  just  claim  to 
be  CO- heiress  with  the  duchess  of  Clarence.  If  the 
young  lady  had  any  natural  affections,  she  could  not 
but  abhor  the  thought  of  accepting  a  husband  from 
the  house  of  York,  which  had  so  recently  slain  her 
uncle,  Montacute,  and  her  father,  Warwick ;  and 
still  more,  if  that  husband  was  to  be  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  then  generally  believed  to  have  shared 
in  the  murder  of  the  young  prince,  to  whom  she  had 
been  betrothed,  and  to  have  been  the  assassin  of 
that  prince's  meek  and  gentle  father.  But  females 
of  rank  were  not  then  allowed  to  re&ise  an  uuion 
with  any  unconvicted  felon,  if  the  king  chose  to  give 
or  sell  them  in  marriage.  Cobcealaieui  ^^%  ^^  ^\\^ 
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way  of  escape^  and  this  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  cook-maid,  to 
elude  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  search.  But,  aiter 
some  months,  his  emissaries  found  her  out,  under 
that  humble  appearance;  and  the  unhappy  lady  vas 
dragged  from  her  retreat,  and  compelled  to  marry 
him.  Still  the  duke  of  Clarence  said  to  the  kiog 
his  brother,  "  He  may  have  my  lady  sister-in-law, 
but  we  shall  part  no  Uvelihood."  And  this  dispute 
could  not  be  settled,  till  Edward  agreed  to 
have  an  act  passed  in  parliament,  whereby  M*y»^^74. 
the  earl's  widow,  the  wealthy  heiress  of  the  Spen- 
cers and  the  Beauchamps,  through  whom  the  earl* 
dom  of  Warwick  came  to  him,  was  stripped  of  her 
inheritance,  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  her  princely 
aons-in-law ;  and  was  reduced  to  a  pittance  which 
she  was  fain  to  make  sufficient^  by  becoming  lodger 
in  a  nunnery. 

By  this  time  the  dissolute  extravagance  of  Ed- 
ward's court  was  encumbering  all  its  principal  per- 
sonages with  debts.  And  the  thoughts  of  the  king 
and  his  companions  turned  towards  the  booty  that 
might  be  gained  by  a  war  with  France  ;  which  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bretagne  were  inviting  him 
to  undertake,  that  they  might  punish  Louis  XI. 
for  his  continual  attempts  to  defraud  them  of  one 
town  after  another.  It  was  accordingly  agreed  that 
king  Edward  should  renew  the  claims  of  his  prede- 
cessors upon  the  crown  of  France ;  and  should  in- 
vade that  kingdom  with  an  army,  which  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  was  to  meet  with  a  large  reinforcement 
And  they  settled  how  their  spoils  and  conquests 
should  be  shared.  The  intention  of  undertaking  a 
war  obliged  king  Edward  to  call  a  parliament,  and 
to  ask  for  supplies.  And  he  found  the  nation  so 
eager  to  rush  into  the  same  guilty  career  as  their 
fathers,  towards  France,  that  the  commons  voted  to 
raise  14000  archers,  and  to  maintain  them  for  a  year. 
And  the  nobiWt^  atA  ^<^\%^  ^vslXa.^.  \uxdl  an  income 
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tax  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  their  revenues.     Nor  did 
half  a  year  elapse,  before  the  commons  granted  him 
a  further  supply  of  a  fifteenth  to  complete  his  pre* 
parations ;    but  with   a  reserve  of  a  sixth  of   its 
amount  *,  to  admit  of  exemptions,  necessary  for  the 
relief  of  towns  decayed  by  the  late  civil  wars.  Most 
of  the  few  subsidies  granted  in  this  reign,  were 
given  with  the  like  reserve  ;  and  how  unable  some 
districts  must  have  been  to  pay  their  old  quota,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  in  1468,  Essex  and 
Hertford  had  but  one  sheriff  between  them ;  and  he 
reported,  in  answer  to  the  writ  for  a  general  elec* 
tion,   that  Colchester  and  Maldon  were  the  only 
boroughs  in  the  two  counties,  which  could  afford  to 
return  members  to  parliament ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
pay  the  moderate  wages  which  members  then  re- 
ceived from  their  constituents  during  the  few  weeks 
that  parliament  might  sit.   But  the  deficiency  in  the 
subsidies  was  more  than  made  up  by  the  illegal 
method  of  raising  money  under  the  name  of  a  bC" 
netolenccy  to  which  the  king  had  again  recourse ; 
and  he  drew  a  considerable  amount,  in  this  way, 
from  the  London  merchants.     Civility  was  happily, 
however,  no  less  useful  than  intimidation,  to  bring 
the  donors  to  contribute  large  sums  ;  when  thus  re- 
quired to  shew  their  good  will  to  the  king.     And 
Edward's  politic  attentions  to  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men went  so  far,  that  a  city  chronicler  tells  with 
delight  how  the  king  invited  them  to  hunt  with  him 
in  Waltham  forest ;  and  how,  when  they  arrived 
there,  they  found  ''  a  pleasant  lodge  of  green  boughs 
ordained  for  them,"  and  a  rich  repast  provided,  that 
they  might  dine  before  they  wearied  themselves  with 
a  longer  ride.   As  also,  how  after  dinner,  when  they 
had  killed  both  red  and  fallow  deer,  the  king  gave 
the  mayor  the  venison ;  and  further,  sent  six  bucks 
and  a  tun  of  wine,  as  his  present  to  the  mayoress 
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and  aldermen's  wires;  on  which  they  feasted,  in 
their  turn,  in  the  drapers'  hall.  Bat  atOl,  before 
they  would  part  with  their  money  for  the  conquest 
of  France,  the  Londoners  stipulated  to  be  allowed 
to  send  certain  citizens  in  the  king's  company ;  who 
should  see  that  the  sum  they  gave  was  discreetly 
spent  upon  those  soldiers  whom  the  city  was  pledged 
to  maintain. 

Their  fear,  that  the  king  might  employ  his  sub- 
jects' money  in  idle  reyellings,  rather  than  to  follow 
up  laborious  plans  for  conquest,  proved  to  be  weD 
founded;   though    the    rapid   termination  of  the 
campaign    was    not   altogether   imputable  to  the 
June  1475.  ^"^^-     ^®  landed  at  Calais  with  15,000 
archers,  and  1500  men-at-arma.     But  he 
found  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  not  ready  to 
join  him ;  and  when  that  peculiarly  self-willed  prince, 
at  length,  reached  the  English  camp,  it  was  but  widi 
a  small  retinue ;  his  army  having  been  defeated  and 
ruined,  in  an  ill-conducted  attempt  to  subdue  a  petty 
Flemish  town.     And  whilst  Edward  was  both  irri- 
tated and  perplexed  by  this  failure  in  the  promises 
made  to  him,  the  French  king  was  sending  heralds 
into  his  camp,  with  offers  of  considerable  advantage; 
to  be  obtained  by  retiring,  and  giving  up  his  alliance 
with  the  two   dukes.     And    these    heralds  were, 
at  the  same  time,  employed  in  the  dishonourable 
office  of  bribing  the  counsellors  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land ;  to  influence  their  master  to  accept  the  offers  of 
Louis.     Hence,  when  king  Edward  called  the  nobi- 
lity and  chief  officers  of  his  army  into  his  presence, 
he  found  them  nearly  unanimous  in  recommending, 
that  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  make  any  great 
progress  in  the  war,  till  it  could  be  known  what 
the  fear  of  its  presence  might  induce  Louis  to  pro- 
pose.    And   now,   they  who  were   in    the   secret, 
thought  fit  to  have  recourse  to  low  cunning,  to  make 
the  committee  of  citizens  as  willing  to  return  home, 
without  a  \oTigeT  ewK^^v^w^  ^  ^hiemaelves.     To 
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bring  this  about,  they  managed  that  the  tents  of 
these  citizens,  men  accustomed  to  the  peaceful  oc- 
cupations and  sober  hours  of  a  tradesman's  Ufe, 
should  always  be  pitched  in  that  quarter  most  likely 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  enemy ;  and  that  the  morning 
call  should  be  first  sounded  in  their  weary  ears. 
By  such  pitiful  arts,  all  who  approached  the  king 
were  brought  to  acquiesce  in  his  bargaining  with 
Lpuis  for  the  price,  at  which  an  English  sovereign 
should  desert  his  allies.  And  Louis,  computing  the 
probable  expense  of  conducting  even  a  prosperous 
warfare,  now  that  the  English  had  got  footing  upon 
the  soil  of  France,  consented  to  purchase  the  retreat 
of  their  army,  and  a  truce  for  the  next  seven  years, 
by  the  payment  of  23,0001.  for  the  present;  with  a 
promise  of  an  annual  pension  to  king  Edward  of 
15,000/.  a-year  for  life;  besides  an  engagement 
that  the  heir  to  the  French  crown  should,  in  due 
time,  marry  that  young  princess  Elizabeth,  who  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  promised  to  Lord  Mon- 
tacute*s  son,  Nevile,  duke  of  Bedford.  The  deli- 
verance of  Queen  Margaret  was  made  a  farther  ex- 
cuse for  the  king  of  France  giving  Edward  15,000/. 
more ;  for  which  Louis  repaid  himself  out  of  her 
father's  territories.  Nor  was  this  near  the  whole  of 
the  expense  to  which  Louis  put  himself,  to  prevent 
any  farther  interference  to  his  schemes  from  Eng- 
land. To  the  disgrace  of  the  English  nobles  of 
that  day,  who  have  never  been  imitated  in  their 
misconduct,  but  in  times  of  the  most  abandoned  pro- 
fligacy, Edward*s  chancellor,  admiral,  and  master  of 
the  rolls  ;  nay,  even  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  Thomas 
St.  Leger,  and  his  stepson,  the  marquess  of  Dorset, 
are  all  known  to  have  received  bribes  from  France ; 
by  the  acknowledgments,  under  their  own  hands, 
being  preserved  in  the  French  exchequer.  The  Lord 
Howard  was  shameless  enough  to  become  a  regular 
pensioner  of  the  French  court;  besides  receiving 
from  thence,  in  twp  years,  no  less  th^ui  8000/.  ia 
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money  and  plate.  And  the  fisivourite  companion  of 
King  Edward  in  that  wretched  pursuit  of  sinful 
pleasures,  to  which  he  was  so  lamentably  given  up, 
the  Lord  Hastings,  whilst  he  afiected  a  scruple 
about  signing  his  name  to  a  receipt  for  his  bribci 
which  would  have  been  put  into  Louis's  hands,  said 
to  the  French  agent,  ^^  If  you  wish  me  to  receive  it, 
you  may  put  it  into  my  sleeve." 
Auffurt.  When  the  terms  of  their  treaty  had  been 
arranged,  the  two  kings  met  by  appointment, 
on  a  bridge  over  the  Somme,  near  Amiens.  But  as 
the  crafty  disposition  of  Louis  made  him  constantly 
suspicious  of  treachery,  which  he  knew  himself  to 
be  ever  ready  to  devise,  a  strong  wooden  grating 
was  erected  across  the  bridge.  Through  this  the 
monarchs  shook  hands.  And  after  making  a  pal- 
pably hollow  profession  of  friendship^  which  Edward 
alarmed  his  brother  king,  by  seeming  disposed  to 
accept  as  an  invitation  to  visit  Paris,  Louis  withdrew 
from  the  conference;  and  ordered  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  the  stipulated  sums,  on  the  receipt  of  which 
the  English  army  was  to  begin  its  march  home. 

Having  thus  filled  his  coffers,  Edward  was  now 
rich  enough  to  indulge  again  in  pomp  and  revelry, 
without  meeting  another  parliament.  But  though 
the  nation  thus  remained  at  peace,  in  despite  of  its 
eagerness  to  incur  the  guilt  of  an  unnecessary  and 
unjust  war,  the  voice  of  discontent  began  to  be 
loudly  heard,  when  its  gentry  found  their  hopes  of 
being  enriched  with  foreign  rapine  thus  brought  to 
an  end ;  and  there  were  some  who,  collecting  the 
disbanded  soldiers  around  them,  threw  whole  coun- 
ties into  alarm  and  confusion  by  their  extensive  rob- 
beries. To  check  these  evils,  the  king  obliged  even 
the  stewards  of  his  manors,  as  well  as  the  known 
officers  of  his  government,  to  send  him  detailed  ac- 
counts of  the  conduct  of  their  neighbours.  And  be 
attended  the  judges  in  person  on  some  circuits; 
causing  tbe  %eNet^  ^nXAXiQ.^'^  qI  \]bL<^  Ka^lish  law  to 
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be  executed  with  unsparing  rigour.  In  the  official 
records  of  these  times  of  violence,  we  find  that  the 
universities,  which  ought  to  have  been  as  cities 
upon  a  hill,  conspicuous  for  beauty  and  not  for  dis* 
order,  were  the  terror  of  the  country  round  them ; 
the  misnamed  scholars  and  clerks  of  Oxford  going  out 
armed,  even  into  Berkshire  and  Buckinghamshire, 
to  rob  houses ;  and  their  brethren  at  Cambridge 
raising  money,  by  threatening  letters,  in  that  county 
and  Essex ;  and  burning  the  houses  of  gentlemen 
and  yeomen,  if  refused  their  demands.  Almost 
within  the  precincts  of  the  latter  university,  there 
was  a  petty  war  between  the  monks  of  Barnwell  and 
the  copyholders  of  Chesterton ;  whom  the  former 
declared  to  be,  of  right,  their  bond*slaves.  And 
one  of  these  copyholders  being  waylaid  and  robbed 
by  six  priests  and  monks,  was  carried  off  by  them 
to  prison ;  having  received  such  wounds  from  their 
blows,  that  when,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  he  re* 
covered  his  liberty,  and  petitioned  for  redress,  the 
scars  were  still  remaining.  But  popular  violence 
received  a  greater  check  than  kings  or  magistrates 
could  interpose,  from  a  visitation  which  the  just  wrath 
of  God  at  length  again  poured  down  upon  this 
seemingly  irreclaimable  people.  A  pesti-  ^iTj, 
lence  raged  over  England;  of  whicn  the 
chroniclers  said  in  their  terror,  when  its  effects 
had  recently  passed  before  their  eyes,  that  it  de- 
stroyed greater  numbers  in  four  months  than  had 
perished  in  the  fifteen  past  years  of  war.  And  yet 
it  broke  out  again  in  London,  after  an  interval  of 
but  two  years,  and  continued  to  afflict  that  city  and 
its  neighbourhood  for  fourteen  months  more. 

The  believer  will  rejoice  to  hope  that  these  chas* 
tisements,  inflicted  by  a  God  whose  mercy  is  no  less 
infinite  than  his  justice,  were  made,  and  were  in- 
tended, to  serve  the  gracious  purpose  of  leading 
many  sinners  to  repentance  ;  whilst  they  so  awefuUy 
manifested  His  hatred  of  sin,     Andthow^S^V&v^ 
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be- feared  that  numbers,  who  had  heard  the  word 
and  received  it  with  gladness^  in  the  preceding  age, 
had  fallen  away  before  the  stumbling-block  of  per- 
secution ;  and  so  left  not  the  inestimable  inheritance 
to  their  children ;  yet,  thanks  be  to  God,  He  did  not 
suffer  the  light  to  be  wholly  quenched,  or  withdrawn. 
The  art  of  printing,  which  was  soon  to  become  the 
means  of  mdiing  the  Scriptures  more  widely  known 
than  ever,  was  first  practised  in  England,  in  the 
yery  year  of  this  frightful  pestilence.  The  poor  had 
9tiU  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.  A  teacher  from 
their  humblest  ranks  suffered  martyrdom  by  fire; 
and  prepared  himself  for  meeting  his  tortures  with 
such  calm  courage,  as  the  legends  of  chivalry  would 
have  taught  men  to  believe  that  nothing  but  noble 
birth,  and  the  love  of  warlike  fame,  could  inspire. 
But  whilst  God  hath  mercy  on  whom  He  will  have 
merctfj  the  Scripture  adds,  that  wham  He  wHl  He 
hardeneth*.  King  Edward  and  his  brothers  having 
been  visited  with  reverses,  and  raised  again  te  ho- 
nour ;  and  having  been  neither  humbled  by  afflic- 
tion, nor  made  thankful  by  prosperity,  the  long- 
suffering  of  God  would  wait  for  them  no  more; 
but  deeper  sins,  or  heavier  sorrow,  became  the  just 
punishment  of  each. 

It  so  happened  that  the  duke  of  Clarence  lost  his 
wife,  about  the  same  time  that  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy perished  in  an  unjust  attack  upon  the  Swiss, 
and  was  to  be  succeeded  in  his  territories  by  his 
only  daughter.  His  widow,  the  English  Duchess 
Margaret,  being  the  young  lady*s  stepmother,  would 
gladly  have  seen  Clarence  married  to  the  Burgun- 
dian  heiress.  But  Edward  thought  it  might  endan- 
ger his  throne,  to  let  this  restless  brother  add  to  his 
late  wife's  ample  property,  the  possession  of  a  fo- 
reign revenue  larger  than  that  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  command  of  a  warlike,  as  well  as  a 
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wealthy  people:  especially  as  he  had  information 
that  the  duke  of  Clarence  still  carefully  preserved 
an  act)  passed  during  Henry  the  Sixth's  restoration, 
by  which  it  had  been  enacted,  that  the  duke  should 
succeed  to  the  throne,  if  Henry's  son  died  without 
heirs.  Hence  the  king  thwarted  the  proposed 
match.  And  Clarence  was  so  provoked  by  this, 
that  he  could  not  forbear  openly  shewing  his  discon- 
tent;  absenting  himself  from  council ;  and  declining 
to  visit  the  king.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  duke  see  that  his  in- 
fluence was  but  of  little  moment,  independent  of 
the  kin^  favour,  that  one  of  his  attendant  es- 
quires, Thomas  Burdett,  was  brought  to  trial,  and 
executed,  on  two  absurd  charges;  one,  that  he  and 
a  chaplain  of  the  duke,  had  made  leaden  images, 
by  the  melting  of  which,  they  were  to  cause  lord 
Beauchamp  to  pine  away  in  like  manner ;  the  other, 
that  the  king  having  killed  a  white  deer  of  his,  in 
Derbyshire,  the  said  Burdett  had  wished  the  head 
and  horns  of  this  deer  were  in  the  king's  belly. 
After  his  execution,  the  duke  of  Clarence  went  to 
the  council,  the  king  himself  being  then  absent  at' 
Windsor,  and  produced  a  minorite  friar,  who  had 
taken  Burdett's  confession  ;  and  who  avouched  that 
the  poor  gentleman  could  not  have  been  guilty  of 
the  magical  arts  ascribed  to  him. 

No  sooner  had  Edward  heard  of  this,  than  he 
came  up  to  town ;  summoned  the  duke,  with  the 
ihayor  and  sheriffs  into  his  presence ;  charged  him, 
before  them,  with  saying  that  his  judges  and  the 
juries,  gave  unjust  sentences ;  and  ordered  the  she-! 
riffs  to  take  the  duke  of  Clarence  to  the  Tower.  The 
king's  next  step  was  to  appoint  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham high  steward  of  England;  for  holding  a 
court  of  peers  to  try  him.  And  before  the  nobles 
thus  assembled,  Edward  was  not  ashamed  to  j^^  ^^ 
act  the  part  of  his  brother's  accuser  in  per-  14^,  ' 
3on ;  instead  of  letting  one  of  bis  inuvv%le.T^ 
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perform  what  he  himself  should  have  shrunk  from, 
as  too  painful  an  office,  even  if  it  had  been  usuaUy 
sustained  by  the  sovereign.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
duke  of  Clarence  was  his  own  unsupported  defender; 
none  of  the  peers  having  the  honest  courage  to 
question  the  truth  of  the  king's  accusations,  nor  to 
observe  to  how  little  some  of  thenni  amounted,  if 
true.  The  main  charges  alleged  against  him  were, 
that  he  had  caused  persons  to  swear  to  be  faithfid 
to  himself,  and  to  his  heirs,  vrithout  excepting  their 
allegiance  to  the  king.  And  had  then  told  them  he 
meant  to  be  revenged  on  his  brother — that  he  had 
further  called  the  king  a  magician — ^and  had  as- 
serted him  to  be  base-bom. 

It  is  not  known  what  proofs  were  brought  forward 
of  his  having  thus  offended ;  but  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham delivered  in  the  verdict  of  the  peers,  de* 
daring  him  guilty.  Still,  however,  king  Edward 
feared  to  excite  the  abhorrence  of  the  nation,  by 
putting  his  brother  to  death ;  until  the  house  of  com- 
mons, as  obsequious  to  his  evil  passions  as  their 
superiors,  petitioned  him,  by  their  speaker,  to  let 
justice  be  done  upon  the  duke  of  Clarence.  A  few 
days  after  this  it  was  made  public,  that  the  duke 
had  died  in  the  Tower ;  how,  the  people  were  not 
told.  But  an  idle  story  got  abroad,  that  having  been 
allowed  to  choose  the  manner  of  his  death,  he  had 
desired,  with  profane  jocularity  at  the  sensual  habits 
of  that  past  life,  for  which  he  was  immediately  to 
^ve  account  before  a  Holy  God,  that  his  last  breath 
might  be  drawn  in  wine ;  and  that  he  was  accord- 
in^y  drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey; 

>¥hen  the  deed  was  done,  Edward  became  ter- 
rified at  having  thus  taken  a  brother's  life.  And  it 
is  said,  that  when  any  of  his  courtiers  asked  him  to 
spare  some  convict's  life,  which  they  were  often  paid 
to  do,  he  would  exclaim,  *  Unhappy  brother !  No 
man  sued  to  me  to  spare  thy  life !' — Words  which 
betray  h\s  w\\\\t\gcve^%  \.o  ^^^€\\^V\saa^\£^ith  the 
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vain  hope,  that  the  guilt  of  his  offence  might  be 
thrown  off  upon  others.  Yet  it  was  true  of  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  that  his  neglecting  to  sue  to  Edward, 
to  spare  their  common  brother,  did,  indeed,  make 
him  a  sharer  in  the  king's  sin  to  a  fearful  amount. 
But  though  Edward  lamented  his  offence,  it  was 
not  with  thait  godly  sorrow  Mvhich  worketh  repentance 
to  salvation^.  He  sought  to  divert  his  thoughts 
from  the  past,  by  looking  forward  to  that  short- 
lived futurity  which  belongs  to  all  earthly  projects. 
He  formed  schemes,  and  sent  embassies ;  to  secure 
splendid  matches  for  all  his  children,  whilst  still  in 
their  infancy.  It  has  been  told,  that  to  Elizabeth, 
the  eldest  girl,  the  dauphin  was  betrothed.  For 
his  second  daughter,  Cecily,  be  engaged  the  son 
and  heir  of  James  III.  king  of  Scotland ;  and  he 
trusted  to  see  Catherine  become  a  Spanish  queen. 
The  annual  instalments  of  the  princess  Cecily's 
dower  had  already  been  sent  for  some  years  to 
Scotland.  But  king  James  had  a  discontented  bro* 
ther,  the  duke  of  Albany,  who  came  to  England, 
and  made  Edward  more  advantageous  offers ;  on  the 
condition  of  his  helping  him  to  dethrone  James.  To 
this  criminal  proposal,  Edward,  angry  on  other 
accounts  with  the  Scottish  king,  too  readily  agreed  ; 
and  sent  the  duke  of  Gloucester  with  Albany, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  English  army  ;  to  learn  ^4^' 
with  what  indifference  the  mass  of  the  people 
would  behold  a  younger  brother,  attempting  to  de- 
prive his  elder's  family  of  their  inheritance. 

They  were  besieging  Berwick,  when  a  conspiracy 
among  the  Scotch  nobles  obliged  James  to  disband 
his  army ;  and  opened  the  road  for  the  two  dukes  to 
march  to  Edinburgh  unopposed.  There,  however, 
the  duke  of  Albany  relented,  and  was  reconciled  to 
his  brother ;  as  a  public  manifestation  of  which,  he 
and  king  James  rode  through  the  city  on  one  horse, 

•  2  Cor.  vU.  10. 
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to  the  palace  of  Holyrood  House;  and  afterwards 
slept  in  the  same  bed.  They  then  civilly  dismissed 
the  duke*s  English*  friends ;  after  stipulating  that 
Berwick  should  be  given  up  to  Edward  and  that 
the  money  received  as  the  lady  Cecily's  dowry 
should  be  repaid. 

The  time  when  his  daughter  Elizabeth  should 
have  been  sent  for^  by  her  expected  father-in-law, 
Louis  XL  was  also  now  elapsed.  And  though  ex- 
cuses had  been  made  for  delaying  to  do  this,  they 
had  been  borne  with ;  because  the  French  king  had 
consented  to  pay,  instead  of  receiving  money,  for  mar- 
rying his  son.  But  a  more  valuable  match  fell  within 
Louis's  grasp  on  the  continent ;  the  infant  child  of 
that  heiress  of  Burgundy,  whom  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence had  wished  to  have.  And  to  make  terms  with 
her  guardians,  Louis  openly  disavowed  any  intention 
of  allowing  the  dauphin  to  marry  the  English  princess. 

Rage  at  this  disappointment,  and  at  Louis's  in- 
difference to  his  anger,  so  wrought  upon  Edward, 
now  grown  bloated,  and  constantly  feverish  from 
.  intemperance,   that  he   fell  into  a  disease; 

iIb3.      >vhich  in  a  few  days  brought  him  to  the  grave, 
in  no  more  than  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age. 

To  his  wife,  and  children,  his  death  was  a  fearful 
e;vent.  For  the  queen  well  knew,  that  she  and  her 
brothers  were  in  ill-favour  with  the  people.  And  of 
her  two  sons  by  king  Edward,  the  eldest,  styled  as 
usual  the  prince  of  Wales,  was  not  yet  thirteen 
years  of  age;  and,  therefore,  obviously  incapable  of 
contending  with  the  unprincipled  and  factious  no- 
Wes,  by  whom  she  saw  he  would  be  surrounded. 
His  subjects,  too,  could  not  avoid  reflecting,  with 
much  alarm,  on  the  calamities  which  had  attended 
the  two  last  minorities;  though  begun  when  the 
royal  authority  was  much  more  generally  held  in 
honour  than  now.  Nor  had  the  deceased  king  been 
by  any  means  unpopular  with  them,  notwithstanding 
his  undisguAsed  \\c^^  \  iox  >kv&  ^^^^^^\ViS!ik^  and  good- 
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humoured  tone  disposed  them  to  love  him ;  whilst 
the  manners  of  the  age  were  so  corrupt ,  and  the 
indulgence  of  the  vindictive  passions  was  so  common, 
that  his  people  had  seen  nothing  in  his  conduct  but 
what  they  were  accustomed  to  expect  from  men  in 
power,  unless   the  death  of  Clarence;  and  in  that 
ttie  public  opinion  thought  him  misled  by  nobles 
more  disliked  than  he.    His  extorting  money  under 
the  name  of  a  benevolence^  seemed  to  them  the  most 
objectionable  part  of  his  behaviour;  yet  as  this,' 
like  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  Lancas* 
trian  nobles,  injured  the  few,  and  enabled  the  many 
to  escape  with  lower  taxes,  than  had,  not  long  before, 
been  levied  upon  all,  selfishness  made  the  majority 
listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  losers,  without  joining 
in  their  indignation  at  the  king's  injustice.     He  had 
also  employed  other  methods  of  supplying  his  ex- 
pences,  which  were  not  felt  to  be  injurious  by  any. 
Such  were  his  turning  merchant;  and  his  selling 
licences  to  violate  various  commercial  laws;   the 
enactment  of  most  of  which  was  discreditable,  either 
to  the  good  sense,  or  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  legis- 
lators.    It  might  have  been  mistaken  policy  which 
tempted  his  predecessors  to  make  it  unlawful  to  ex- 
port wool,  leather,  lead,  or  tin,  called  the  staple 
commodities,  to  any  continental  port,  save  the  staple 
town  of  Calais.     And,  on  the  other  hand,   it  was 
probably  lord  Warwick's  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  Calais,  which  occasioned  an  act,  in  the  fourth 
year  of   this   reign,    forbidding    pilgrims   to  quit 
England  from  any  port  except  the  opposite  one  of 
Dover.     But  the  favouring  of  particular  trades  and 
interests  seems  to  have  taken  up  the  whole  attention 
of  Edward's  few  parliaments.     Many  of  their  acts 
could  only  have  been  drawn  up  by  trading  bur- 
gesses ;  who  described  in  them,  with  a  particularity 
which  none  but  masters  of  the  business  could  have 
employed,  how  salmon,  and  eels,  and  herrings  should 
be  boned,  and  pickled,  and  packed  *,  aud  hoNH  \i<^<AV<^w 
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doibs  should  be  cut  and  sorted ;  and  the  different 
kinds  of  wool  mixed  up  in  their  texture.  Yet  a 
merciful  clause  in  one  of  the  last  described  acts, 
affords  pleasing  evidence  of  the  benevolence  of  the 
framers ;  for  it  insists  that  workmen  should  be  paid 
in  money,  and  not  obliged  to  accept  *'  pins  and  gir* 
dies  and  otlier  unprofitable  ware/'  from  their  em- 
ployersy  instead. 

The  agriculturists  had  used  their  weight  in  par- 
liament to  carry  a  law,  forbidding  the  importation 
of  corn,  as  long  as  wheat  should  not  be  above  10^. ; 
rye  6s. ;  and  barley  4«.  6d.  the  quarter.  The  manu* 
facturers  had  prevailed  to  have  the  importation  of 
wrought  silk,  ribbons,  &c.  forbidden;  with  a  long  ca- 
talogue of  articles  in  woollen,  haberdashery,  sadlery, 
and  iron  ware.     Machinery  too  now  first  appears  to 

1482.  ^^^^  alarmed  the  English  legislators ;  and  an 
act  was  passed,  setting  forth,  that  whereas 
^'  hats  and  caps  used  to  be  fulled  and  thickened  by  the 
strength  of  men,  with  hand  and  foot,  but  that  now 
of  late  there  is  a  subtle  mean,  by  reason  of  a  fulling* 
mill,  whereby  more  caps  may  be  fulled  and  thickened 
in  one  day,  than  could  be  done  by  the  strength  of 
fourscore  men,  to  the  ruin  of  the  livelihood  of 
many,"  therefore,  the  thickening  of  hats  at  a  mill  is 
strictly  forbidden.  The  knights  and  nobles  dictated 
an  act,  forbidding  yeomen  to  keep  games,  i.  e.  flocks 
of  swans,  except  in  Croyland.  The  king's  ministers 
>^uggested  other  laws,  aiming  to  oblige  the  people  of 
England  to  keep  up  their  now  declining  taste  for 
archery ;  as  an  amusement  that  fitted  them  for  war. 
To  this  end  one  act  insists,  t|iat  ships  from  Venice 
and  certain  other  countries,  shall  bring  four  bow- 
staves  for  sale  with  every  ton  of  merchandize.  An- 
other, that  dealers  shall  not  ask  more  than  5s.  for  a 
long-bow  of  yew ;  which,  compared  with  the  value  of 
a  quarter  of  wheat,  will  be  seen  tOv  be  a  very  high 
price.  Another,  that  whereas  the  wood  of  the 
aspen  tree  "  is  tVve  \\^\.«i«x  tet  ^^^  wid  most 
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easy  for  the  wear  of  all  estates,  gentles,  and  other 
the  king's  people,"  patten-makers  may  use  such 
parts  of  it  as  will  not  do  for  arrows,  but  are  warned 
to  beware  of  daring  to  cut  up  a  long  clean  piece  of 
the  asp.  A  third  act  takes  a  harsher  way  of  encou- 
raging archery ;  enacting,  that  whereas  the  people 
are  drawn  aside  from  that  useful  diversion  by  play- 
ing at  dice,  quoits,  and  football,  all  which  this  law 
puts  upon  a  level,  and  **  other  new  imagined  games," 
the  severe  penalty  of  two  years'  imprisonment,  with 
the  forfeiture  of  15/.  is  to  be  inflicted  on  any  person 
found  so  playing. 

King  Edward  himself  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  deviser  of  other  laws  of  that  class  called  sump- 
tuary; which  prescribe  the  value,  or  the  kind  of 
dress  and  ornaments  which  any  one  might  wear, 
according  to  his  rank ;  allowing  no  man  to  encroach 
on  what  was  to  mark  his  superior.  These  laws 
forbid  any  one  beneath  the  rank  of  a  loi^d^  unless 
liis  wife  or  children,  to  wear  doth  or  gold,  or  silk  of 
a  purple  colour,  or  to  have  shoes  with  pikes  more 
than  two  inches  long*.  And  descending  with  great 
particularity  through  the  different  gradations  oi 
society,  they  forbid  any  petty  tradesman's  servant, 
or  labourer,  to  use  cloth  for  his  garments  of  a  higher 
price  than  8s.  the  yard. 

Of  the  very  few  laws  which  turn  on  real  business 
of  state,  there  is  one  requiring  Irish  absentees  to 
return  home,  and  assist  in  maintaining  the  king's 
authority  in  their  own  country ;  which  if  they  do 
not,  they  are  to  be  taxed,  to  the  amount  of  Is.  in 
the  pound,  on  all  rents  received  in  England.  But 
the  king  himself  ought  to  have  remembered  his  own 
duty  towards  his  Irish  subjects.  To  suffer  any 
such  portion  of  his  dominions  to  be  so  mismanaged 
as  Ireland  was,  without  an  effort  to  correct  the  evil, 
would  have  been  criminal  in  any  sovereign.    But  it 
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was  particularly  ungratefal  in  Edward,  whose  fa* 
ther's  few  services  rendered  to  that  country,  had 
been  repaid  by  the  Irish  with  asealous  attachment  to 
his  family,  and  hearty  support  in  the  time  of  their 
need.     Yet  the   king  had  allowed    the   Duke  of 
Clarence  to  hold  the  government  of  Ireland,  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  without  ever  visiting 
it ;  and,  after  his  death,  had  bestowed  the  gover- 
norship on  his  own  son,  the  Duke  of  York,  a  child 
scarcely  out  of  his  nurse's  arms.      Under  these 
princes  of  the  blood,  the  royal  authority  had  been 
delegated  to  a  lord  deputy;  and  that  office  had 
been  given  to  Irish  nobles,  heads   of  contending 
parties;  whose  aim  had  been  but  to  exalt  them- 
selves in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  and  to  subdue 
the  rivals  of  their  respective  families.     This  had 
kept  up  petty  wars  between  vindictive  chieftains ; 
with  rival  parliaments  in  the  English  pale.    Whilst 
the  narrow  circuit,  within  which  obedience  to  law 
was  even  nominally  acknowledged,  had  been  gra- 
dually contracted.    The  king  who  could  raise  above 
16,000  men  to  spoil  France  ;  and  a  still  larger  army 
to  encourage  an  unnatural  rebellion  in  Scotland, 
was  so  far  from  attempting  to  lead   a  competent 
force  into  Ireland,  to  awe  opposing  factions  into 
submission,  that  thirteen   friends  of  order  in  the 
counties   of  Meath,  Kildare,  Dublin,  and  Louth, 
who  under  the  name  of  the  fraternity  of  St.  George, 
undertook  to  support  the  authority  of  government, 
were  fain  to  bind  themselves  to  raise  120  archers, 
and  40  horsemen,  with   as  many  attendant  foot. 
And  when  the  Deputy,  desirous   to   avail  himself 
of  their  services,  sought  how  to  raise  money  for 
paying  these  200  men,  though  it  was  but  to  amount 
on  the  whole  to  30/.  a  year,  a  tax  of  a  shilling  in 
the  pound  .on  all  merchandize  sold  in  the  king's 
Irish  dominions,  except  hides  and  the  goods  of  free- 
men of  Du\)\m  axvA  Dvo^heda^  was  declared  neces- 
sary to  raise  l\i\a  ^«\\x^  ^ssmi*  ^Xja^x.  V^x^i  a.  few 
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years  after,  when  Edward  sent  out  an  English  no- 
bleman, Lord  Grey,  as  his  son's  representative,  with 
an  order  for  his  keeping  up  a  body  of  140  horsemen 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  police,  he  was  obliged  to 
promise  that  lord^  that  if  the  Irish  revenue  should 
prove  unequal  to  the  maintenance  of  this  little  troop, 
the  deficiency  should  be  made  good  from  Eng- 
land. Such  was,  thus  confessedly,  the  reduced  and 
wretched  state  of  the  king's  territories  in  Ireland;  and 
such  the  unprofitableness  of  its  possession,  three 
hundred  years  after  the  Plantagenets  began  a  con- 
quest which  they  had  not  cared  to  complete,  be- 
cause they  found  no  wealth  to  plunder,  and  no 
splendid  rivals  to  dispute  it  with  them. 
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